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PREFACE. 

The  older  manuals  of  Gkography  were  meagre,  presenting 
little  else  than  a  classified  reprint  of  the  letterpress  of  maps. 
Now-a-days,  there  exists  a  plethora  of  matter ;  and  the  duty  of 
the  compiler  is  not  so  much  to  find  materials,  as  to  select  from 
the  immense  mass  of  them  competing  for  admission  into  his  manual 
the  more  important  and  suggestive  facts,  and  to  exhihit  these  in 
their  mutual  bearings  so  that  they  shall  express  a  unity.  In 
composing  the  present  work,  the  author's  object  has  been,  not  to 
dissect  the  several  countries  of  the  world,  and  then  label  their 
dead  limbs,  but  to  depict  each  country,  as  made  by  God  and 
modified  by  man,  so  that  the  relations  between  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants — ^in  other  words,  the  present  geographical  life  of 
the  country — ^may  appear. 

To  secure  the  adaptation  of  the  book  to  school  purposes,  the 
author  has  applied  two  tests  to  all  he  has  written.  The  first- 
Is  this  matter  examinable  f — detects  vague  generality,  as  when 
the  climate  of  a  country  is  merely  said  to  be  beautiful.  The 
second — Is  this  matter  rememberabUt — ^forbids  the  accumula* 
tion  of  details  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  memory  to 
retain  them.  The  second  of  these  tests  may  not,  like  the  first, 
be  enforced  with  rigour.   Although  to  teach  what  has  no  fair 
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chance  of  being  remembered  is  worse  than  useless,  it  ^oes  not 
follow  that  die  amount  of  matter  in  a  school-book  should  be 
detenmned  by  the  maximum  retentive  power  of  the  memoiy. 
One  boy  remembers  a  class  of  fitcts  which  another  forgets; 
and  as,  in  order  to  avoid  vagueness,  details  must  be  mentioned, 
these  are  sure  to  accumulate  tiU,  however  memorable  in  them- 
selves, the  mass  of  them  ceases  to  be  rememberable.  Even 
with  these  modifications,  however,  the  application  of  the  second 
test  has  excluded  from  this  volume  an  immense  amount  of  detail, 
chiefly  statistical,  which,  though  common  in  manuals  of  Geo- 
graphy, finds  its  appropriate  place  only  in  books  of  reference. 

With  regard  to  the  details  admitted,  the  author  believes  that 
the  remark  made  in  Note  2,  p.  180,  regarding  the  departments 
of  France,  may  be  profitably  extended  according  to  the  discretion 
of  teachers.  In  more  instances  than  that,  details  haye  been  in- 
troduced into  this  work,  not  because  the  author  would  teach 
them  to  a  class  of  his  own,  but  because  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  still  think  them  indispensable. 

The  more  important  countries  have  been  treated  of  in  three 
parts,  so  as  to  render  the  course  of  study  threefold  in  regard  to 
them.  The  first  part,  printed  in  large  ty^e^  contains  that  general , 
information  about  the  geography  of  a  country,  by  means  of  which 
alone  details  can  be  properly  allocated  and  interpreted.  A  few 
questions  have  been  added  to  this  part,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  student  to  examine  himself  on  the  letterpress,  or  of 
guiding  the  teacher  in  the  examination  of  his  class  on  the  map, 
but  merely  to  test  and  secure  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  map 
as  it  is  both  possible  and  desirable  to  retun  throughout  life. 
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Tlie  second  part  cohsibU  of  topographical  details,  and  the  third  of 
snpplementarymatter,  t.e.,  of  matter  only  indirectly  geographical. 
The  whole  contents  of  the  first  and  third  parts  belong  to  the 
permanent  stock  of  every  well-educated  person's  geographical 
knowledge.  No  one  can  be  expected  to  retain  permanently  all 
the  topographical  details;  but  he  who  acquires  the  greatest 
mastery  over  them  at  school  is  likely  to  retain  the  largest  share 
of  them  in  after  life. 

The  lists  of  political  diviuons  and  natural  features,  which  pre* 
cede  the  description  of  each  country,  are  intended  specially  for 
the  guidance  of  those  whose  maps  contain  many  more  names  than 
are  wanted  for  school  purposes.  The  natural  features  have  been 
arranged  very  nearly  as  they  stand  in  the  map,  in  order  that 
their  relative  position  may  be  impressed  on  the  pupil's  mind 
whenever  he  refers  to  the  lists.  By  the  classification  of  towns 
and  remarkable  places  according  to  the  river-basins  and  coast- 
Imes,  with  which  the  topographical  details  conclude,  provision  is 
made  for  a  twofold  examination,  one  bringing  out  the  political, 
and  another  the  natural  relations,  of  each  place. 

In  the  chapter  on  Mathematical  Geography  (pp.  2-12),  and  in 
the  special  chapters  on  Physical  Geography  (pp.  415-452),  prin- 
ciples are  stated  and  facts  generalized.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
benefit  derivable  from  these  chapters  will  be  obtained  by  studying 
them  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  book.  When  principles  are 
traced  in  facts,  bjSA  facts  are  referred  back  again  to  principles, 
Oeography,  besides  enriching  the  memory,  disciplines  the  under- 
standing, and  even  the  heart. 

The  object  of  the  Technological  Appendix  is  to  render  the 
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lessons  in  Gdography,  according  to  this  manual,  more  profitable, 
as  well  as  more  interesting.  Miscellaneous  information,  definite 
but  not  tedious,  will  be  found  a  very  welcome  relief  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils  amid  the  drier  details  of  Geography  proper. 
This  Appendix,  the  materials  of  which  have  been  drawn  chiefly 
from  Knight's  National  CychpcBdia^  M^Culloch's  Commercial 
Dictionary^  and  the  Imperial  Dictionary^  forms,  in  the  author's 
judgment,  an  important  part  of  his  work ;  and  he  hopes  that 
teachers  will  not  accept  vague  reminiscences  from  their  pupils 
about  these  things  the  names  of  which  are  printed  in  spaced 
letters,  but  will  insist  on  exact  answers,  such  as  are  furnished 
by  the  Appendix. 
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SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 


A;^.— Words  printed  in  spaxsed  letters,  thus,  monsoons,  are  explained 
in  the  Technological  Appendix. 


DEFINITIONS. 

Geography  means  etymologically  a  description  of  the  earth. 
Practically,  however,  this  description  is  confined  to  the  earth's 
surface.  Mineralogy  and  Geology  explore  whatever  lies  below 
the  surface ;  Meteorology  takes  note  of  the  atmosphere  above  it ; 
and  all  beyond  belongs  to  Astronomy.  Yet,  because  the  surface 
is  affected  by  what  adjoins  it,  whether  above  or  below,  some  in- 
formation will  be  found,  in  the  special  chapters  on  Physical 
Geography,  regarding  both  the  earth's  crust  and  the  atmosphere. 

Physical  Geography  describes  the  natural  configuration  and 
productions  of  the  earth' er  surface ;  Political  Geography  describes 
the  same  surface  as  divided  and  occupied  by  man.  Both  these 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work ;  and  their  mutual 
bearings  will  be  carefully  pointed  out. 

Mathematical  Geography,  which  determines  scientifically  the 
shape,  size,  &c.,  of  the  earth,  belongs  to  the  mixed  mathematics ; 
its  results  only,  and  not  its  processes,  are  suitable  to  the  present 
work. 


I.— MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

FiouBE  AND  Size  of  the  Earth. — ^Within  a  boy's  marble, 
there  is  a  point  equally  distant  from  all  points  on  the  surface. 
Such  bodies  are  called  spheres.  Spheroids  deviate  from  the 
shape  of  spheres,  either  by  the  prolongation  of  their  mass  towards 
two  opposite  points,  as  in  lemons,  and  then  the  sphere  is  prolate  ; 
or  by  the  compression  of  their  mass  at  two  opposite  points,  so 
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that  tbe  intermediate  portion  bulges  out,  as  in  oranges,  and  then 
the  spheroid  is  oblate.  This  latter  is  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Its 
shortest  diameter  measures  7899  miles;  its  longest,  7925,  or  26 
miles  more ;  and  its  mean  diameter,  7912  miles.  (See  p.  4,  note.) 

Terrestrial  proofs. — Besides  the  fact,  that  the  earth  has  been 
circumnavigated,  any  person,  looking  over  the  sea,  may  make  ob- 
servations to  satisfy  himself  that  the  earth  is  a  round  body.  If 
the  surface  were  fiat,  bodies  moving  towards  the  spectator 
would  indeed  seem  larger  as  they  approached,  and  bodies  moving 
away  from  him  would  seem  smaller  as  they  retired ;  but  so  long 
as  they  could  be  seen  at  all,  they  would  be  seen  wholly.  Such, 
however,  are  not  the  appearances  presented.  In  the  case  of  a 
homeward-bound  ship,  the  topmast  appears  first,  then  the  sails, 
and  last  the  hull ;  and  in  the  case  of  an  outward-bound  ship,  the 
same  parts  disappear  successively,  but  in  reverse  order.  The  con- 
vexity of  the  earth's  surface,  and  no  other  supposition,  accounts 
for  these  appearances.  The  hull  of  the  homeward-bound  ship, 
though  the  bulkiest  part,  appears  last,  because  it  is  the  last  to 
rise  above  the  convex  heap^  of  intervening  waters ;  and  the  hull 
of  the  outward-bound  ship  disappears  first,  because  it  is  the  first 
to  sink  beneath  them.  If  these  observations  were  made  in  all 
directions  from  the  peak  of  some  small  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  it  would  follow,  that  around  that  island  the  surface  of  the 
sea  was  convex ;  and,  as  such  observations  have  actually  been 
made  everywhere,  it  jfollows  that  everywhere  the  watery  surface 
of  the  globe  is  convex.  The  shape  of  the  watery  surface,  how- 
ever, is  the  shape  of  the  earth  itself ;  the  land,  so  far  as  the 
general  shape  of  the  earth  is  concerned,  being  a  merely  accidental 
protrusion  of  the  ocean's  bed  above  the  ocean's  surface.  The 
elevation  of  the  land  is  quite  inconsiderable  compared  with  the 
earth's  bulk.  The  height  of  the  highest  mountain  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  little  more  than  ttVv  of  the  earth's  mean 

1  So  great  is  the  oonrexitj  of  the  interrentng  waters  that  an  eye,  raised  six  feet  above 
them,  cannot  descry  their  sorfkoe  for  quite  three  miles.  Assuming  the  mean  diameter 
of  the  earth  to  be  known,  the  calculation  can  be  made  by  Euclid,  III.  86,  thus : 
/TOia  _i_    *  \     ®       /7«19       1  \     1      6962S61     1      0962661  ^  «688-fle  _ 

8^  miles,  the  distance  sought. 
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diameter;  so  that  the  highest  moantftin  is  no  greater  protuber- 
ance on  the  earth's  surface  than  a  grain  of  sand,  the  thickness  of 
paper,  would  be  on  the  outside  of  a  book  containing  1410  leaves. 

Celestial  proofs. — A  consideration  of  the  heavens  supplies  other 
proofs.  The  sun  rises  upon  no  two  places,  situated  due  east  and 
west  of  each  other,  at  the  same  moment,  which  it  woidd  do  if  the 
earth's  surface  were  fiat.  Thus  it  rises  upon  Dublin  nearly  half-an- 
hour  later  than  upon  Greenwich,  and  so  on,  always  later  upon  that 
place  which  is  farther  to  the  west.  This  constant  procession  of 
sunrise  westward  proves  that  the  earth  is  round  from  east  to  west 
Then  again,  the  same  constellations  are  not  visible  everywhere,  as 
they  would  be  if  the  earth's  surface  were  flat.  To  him  who  tra- 
vels northwards  or  southwards,  the  constellations  which  are  before 
him  at  his  outset,  continually  rise  in  the  heavens,  and  new  ones 
appear  above  the  horizon — an  evident  proof  that  the  earth  is  round 
firom  north  to  south.  Lastly,  whenever  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
is  cast  upon  the  moon,  as  happens  in  all  eclipses  of  that  luminary, 
the  outline  of  the  shadow  is  circular.  Now,  round  bodies  alono 
throw,  in  every  position,  a  circular  shadow. 

The  artificial  Globe. — From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  earth 
is  fairly  represented  by  a  globe.  The  smallest  diameter  is  that  on 
which  the  globe  turns,  and  by  turning  on  which  the  earth's  rota- 
tion from  west  to  east  is  represented !  said  diameter  is  called 
the  aocisj  i,e.j  axle-tree,  and  its  extremities  the  north  and  south 
poles.  The  alternation  of  day  and  night  is  due  to  this  rotation 
of  the  earth  round  its  axis ;  but  the  ever-varying  length  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  are  due  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  round  the  sun .  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  that 
subject,  certain  circles  traced  on  the  globe  demand  explanation. 

Circles  on  the  Globe,  how  divided, — Since  angles  at  the  centre 
of  a  circle  are  proportional  to  the  subtending  arcs,  these  arcs  may 
be  taken  as  measures  of  their  corresponding  angles.  The  circum- 
ference of  every  circle  on  the  globe  is  divided  into  360  equal 
parts,  called  degrees ;  90  of  which  consequently  form  the  mea- 
sure of  each  of  the  four  right  angles  at  the  centre.  Familiarity 
with  the  angle  of  90°,  the  angle  which  our  bodies  make  with 
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the  ground  when  we  stand  upright,  and  with  the  angle  of  45% 
the  angle  which  a  mass  of  loose  earth  natorally  makes  with  the 
ground,  will  enable  the  student  to  form  an  approximately  accu- 
rate conception  of  any  other  angle  given  in  degrees.  The  sixtieth 
part  of  a  degree  is  called  a  minute ;  and  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
minute  is  called  a  second :  20°  IV  35^"*  is  read  20  degrees,  17 
minutes,  35  seconds. 

Oreat  Circles. — Every  globe  is  divided  into  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  by  a  circle,  all  points  in  which  are  equally 
distant  from  either  pole,  i.e.,  by  a  circle  the  plane  of  which  is 
traversed  at  right  angles  by  the  earth's  axis.  This  circle  is  called 
the  Equator,  because  it  divides  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts. 
Any  diameter,  both  ends  of  which  terminate  in  the  equator,  is  a 
greatest  diameter,  because  here  the  earth  bulges  out  most ;  con- 
sequently the  equator  is  the  earth's  greatest  circumference.  It 
measures  24,897  miles,  and  a  degree  on  it,  which  is  exactly  60 
geographical  or  nautical  miles,  measures  fully  69  common  miles. 
The  circles  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  and  passing  through  both 
poles,  are  less  than  the  equator,  because  of  the  depression  at  the 
poles.  The  mean  diameter  must  be  taken  in  calculating  them  ;^ 
but  the  difference  is  so  small  that  in  them  too  a  degree  is  fully 
69  miles  in  length.  They  arc  called  meridian,  i.e.,  midday 
circles,  because  all  places  through  which  they  pass  have  midday 
at  the  same  hour :  only  half  of  a  meridian  circle  can  be  turned 
to  the  sun  at  a  time,  and  when  it  is  midday  on  the  one  half  it  is 
midnight  on  the  other. 

Small  Circles. — ^The  circles  parallel  to  the  equator  diminish 
as  they  recede  towards  either  pole ;  so  also  of  course  does  the 
length  of  the  degrees  into  which  they  are  divided.  The  length  of 
a  degree  on  the  parallel  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  which  is  that 
of  51^  degrees  n.  lat.  nearly,  measures  about  37  miles.  The  most 
important  of  the  small  circles  are  the  Tropics  and  the  Polar  Circles. 
(See  pp.  9,  10.) 

1  The  diameter  of  any  circle  is  to  its  circumference  nearly  as  7  to  22,  and  more  nearly 
still  as  1  to  8*1416.  The  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  being  7912  mlles^  this  ratio  would 
give  24,856  miles  for  the  mean  circumference. 
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Latitude  and  Longitude. — By  means  of  these  two  sets  of  circles, 
the  parallels  to  the  equator  and  the  meridians  perpendicular  to 
the  equator,  the  position  of  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface  can 
be  determined.  Any  place  whatever  must  be  traversed  by  some 
one  parallel,  and  also  by  some  one  meridian;  and  the  place 
which  is  in  both  must  be  at  their  point  of  intersection.  In  this 
respect  the  parallels  are  called  parallels  of  latitude,^  i.e.,  of  dis- 
tance north  or  south  irom  the  equator,  and  each  half  of  a  meri- 
dian circle  is  called  a  meridian  of  longitude,  t.6.,  of  distance  east 
or  west  of  a  first  meridian  assumed  as  the  limit  of  reckoning. 
Ptolemy,  the  ancient  geographer,  made  his  first  meridian  pass 
through  the  Inmlae  Fortunatae  (Canaries),  then  the  most  westerly 
land  known.  The  Dutch  fixed  theirs  in  the  same  group  at  the 
^  Peak  of  Teneriflfe,  once  considered  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world.  Mercator  made  his  first  meridian  pass  through  Del  Corvo, 
one  of  the  Azores,  because  in  his  time  that  was  the  line  in  which 
the  magnetic  needle  suffered  no  variation.  But  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Europe  longitude  is  now  reckoned  from  the  meridian 
passing  through  the  chief  Observatory  in  each.  In  England 
longitude  means  distance  east  or  west  from  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich.   The  limit  of  latitude  is  90*,  and  of  longitude  180**. 

How  to  determine  latitude  and  longitude. — By  the  aid  of  a 
chronometer  set  to  Greenwich  time  the  longitude  of  any  place  is 
easily  determined.  Since,  in  virtue  of  the  earth's  rotation  on 
its  axis,  the  sun  seems  to  go  round  the  earth  once  in  24  hours, 
or  at  the  rate  of  15  degrees  per  hour,  time  becomes  a  measure  of 
longitude.  If,  for  instance,  the  chronometer  show  that  it  is  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Greenwich,  when  it  is  midday  at  the 
point  of  observation,^  said  point  of  observation  has  4  hours,  i.e., 

>  Latitude  and  longitude  are  Latin  words,  meaning  respectively  breadth  and  length.  The 
world,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  had  very  much  the  shape  of  the  Mediterranean,  only 
somewhat  more  elongated ;  for  they  knew  llttie  beyond  its  shores,  except  in  an  easterly 
direction.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  ancient  geographers  believed  that  the  earth  was 
Inhabited  east  and  west  through  180* ;  north  and  south,  through  80".  The  world  of  the 
ancients,  in  short,  was  oblong,  the  length  (longitude)  being  measured  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  breadth  (latitude)  from  north  to  south.  Hence  the  meaning  of  these  terms  in 
geography. 

«  The  moment  of  midday  can  be  determined  if  the  direction  due  north  be  first  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  a  compass;  for  the  moment  in  which  the  sun's  shadow  is  cast  due 
north  is,  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  moment  of  midday. 
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60  degrees  of  east  longitude.  The  polar  star  affords  a  means  of 
determining  north  latitude.  That  star,  being  very  near  the  zenith 
of  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  seems  a  fixed  object  in  the  sky. 
An  observer  at  the  equator  sees  it  constantly  on  the  edge  of  the 
northern  horizon ;  and  were  he  to  travel  northwards  it  would 
rise  upon  his  view  till,  at  the  north  pole  itself  he  would  see  it 
constantly  over  his  head  (p.  3,  Celestial  proofs).  Hence  the  lati- 
tude of  any  place  north  of  the  equator  is  expressed  by  the  same 
number  of  degrees  as  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  polar  star. 

Daily  Rotation  and  Annual  Revolution  op  the  Earth. — 
Besides  rotating  on  its  own  axis  once  a-day,  the  earth  revolves, 
as  has  been  said,  round  the  sun  once  a-year ;  and  the  direction 
in  which  this  revolution  is  made  accounts  for  our  day  being 
longer  than  the  real  time  of  the  earth's  rotation,  which  is  only 
23  hours,  56  minutes,  4  seconds.  That  would  be  the  length  of 
our  day,  it  the  earth  did  not  revolve  round  the  sun  at  all ;  and  if 
it  revolved  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  it  rotates 
on  its  own  axis,  our  day  would  be  less  than  the  time  of  a  rotation, 
because  the  earth's  revolution  round  the  sun  would  then  co- 
operate with  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  own  axis,  in  bringing 
each  point  opposite  the  sun  again.  But  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  earth 
rotates  on  its  own  axis  has  the  contrary  effect,  and  the  earth, 
after  completing  one  rotation,  must  rotate  for  3  minutes,  56 
seconds  more,  before  any  given  point  is  again  brought  fairly 
opposite  the  sun,  ue,,  before  it  is  again  midday  at  that  point. 

The  Julian  Calendar. — The  year  as  adjusted  under >Juliu8 
Caesar  is  still  our  common  year.  It  contains  365  days,  6  hours ; 
the  extra  six  hours  being  allowed  for  by  the  addition  of  one  day 
every  four  years  in  what  is  called  Bissextile  ^  or  leap-year :  so 

^  The  name  Bissextile  is  dne  to  the  way  In  which  the  Romans  marked  the  additional 
day  in  their  calendar.  They  repeated  the  24th  Febmary,  styled  by  them  tlie  6th  day 
before  the  Kalends  of  Marck  (a.d.  yI.  Kal.  Mart.);  the  additional  day  was  accordingly 
called  Uissextus,  and  tlie  year  containing  it  Bissextile.  The  English  name,  leap-year* 
is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  each  day  of  that  year  leaps  one  day  farther  on  in  the 
week  than  it  does  in  common  years.  Thus,  If  New-years-day  fall  on  a  Monday  in  any 
year,  and  the  next  year  be  one  of  865  days,  it  will  then  fall  on  a  Tuesday;  but  if  the 
next  year  be  leap-year,  i.e,a  year  of  366  days,  it  will  then  fall  on  a  Wednesday. 
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that  leap-year  has  366  days,  and  the  others  365  days.  But  the 
time  of  the  earth's  revolution  round  the  sun  is  not  quite  365 
days,  6  hours ;  it  varies  a  little,  and  its  mean  length  may  he 
taken  at  365  days,  5  hours,  48  min.  50  sec.,  which  is  less  than 
the  common  year  by  670  sec.  This  excess  of  the  common  year 
amounts  to  a  day  in  the  course  of  nearly  129  years,  or  to  rather 
more  than  three  days  in  four  centuries. 

The  Qregorian  Calendar, — In  1582,  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
recommended  that  ten  days  should  be  dropped  out  of  the  calen- 
dar, and  that,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  excess  in  future, 
not  every  hundredth  year  of  the  exact  hundreds,  as  1700, 1800, 
etc.,  but  only  every  400th  year,  1600,  2000,  etc.,  should  be 
counted  a  leap-year,  as  thus  the  three  days  of  excess  which 
accumulate  in  the  Julian  Calendar  in  the  course  of  400  years 
would  be  excluded.  Pope  Gregory's  recommendation  was  at 
once  adopted  in  all  Roman-catholic  countries,  but  not  in  Eng- 
land till  1752,  when  eleven  days  had  to  be  omitted.  This 
modification  of  the  Julian  Calendar  is  commonly  called  New 
Style.  The  Old  Style,  which  now  differs  by  twelve  days  from 
the  new,  is  still  observed  in  countries  where  the  Greek  Church 
prevails,  as  in  Greece  and  Russia,  and  among  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Turkey.  Their  1st  of  any  month  is  our  13th  of  the  same. 

The  Earth's  Axis  not  perpendicular  to  the  Plane  of 
ITS  Orbit. — The  ever- varying  length  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  succession  of  the  seasons,  phenomena  due  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  would  not  be  produced  if, 
during  the  revolution,  the  earth's  axis  were  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit, — in  other  words,  if  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit  and  the  plane  of  the  equator  were  one  and  the  same.  In 
that  case  the  poles  would  be  constant  limits  between  light  and 
darkness,  and  day  and  night  would  be  of  equal  length  everywhere, 
the  whole  year  through.  This  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  sup- 
posing the  wooden  horizon  of  a  globe  to  represent  the  plane  of 
the  earth's  oiljit,  making  the  equator  coincide  with  the  wooden 
horizon,  and  then  carrying  .  the  globe  round  a  strong  light. 
Neither  would  there  be  any  change  of  seasons  under  this  arrange- 
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ment ;  the  Beyeral  regions  of  the  earth  would  be  always  related 
in  the  same  way  to  the  source  of'light  and  heat,  and  consequently 
would  have  but  one  season — ^perpetual  summer  towards  the  equa- 
tor, perpetual  winter  at  the  poles,  and  perpetual  spring  in  the 
intermediate  region.^ 

Amount  of  the  Indinatioru — ^Astronomers  have  ascertained 
that  the  earth's  axis  is  23°  28',  or  nearly  23}  degrees  off  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  its  orbit ;  in  otiier  words;  that  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  equator 
at  an  angle  of  23°  28'.  Let  the  north  pole  of  a  globe  be  de- 
pressed nearly  23}  degrees,  the  plane  of  the  wooden  horizon 
being  still  taken  for  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  globe  then 
represents  the  earth's  position,  or,  if  the  expression  can  be  allowed^ 
the  earth's  posture.  When  the  globe  is  so  placed,  a  great  circle, 
called  the  ecliptic,  will  be  seen  to  coincide  with  the  wooden 
horizon.  The  plane  of  this  circle  is  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  sun's  apparent  path ; 
and  it  is  called  the  ecliptic,  because  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
can  occur  only  when  these  bodies  are  on  the  same  line  with  the 
earth  on  this  plane. 

TheZodicu:, — ^When  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  prolonged  into  the 
heavens,  it  cuts  into  two  equal  belts  a  celestial  zone  called  the  zodiac, 
which  is  about  17  degrees  in  breadth,  and  within  which  all  the 

1  It  in  a  Tolgar  error  that  the  change  of  Masons  i>  produced  by  the  varying  distance  of 
the  earth  firom  the  son.  That  distance  does  indeed  vary  ;  for  the  earUi's  orbit  is  an  ellipse, 
and  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  focL  When  the  earth  is  at  its  greatest  distance  firom  the  sa&. 


*^  ^  aocompanying  diagram.  The 

succession  of  the  seasons  is  due  not  to  the  Tarying  distanoe  of  the  earth  from  the  sun :  bat  to 
the  Taiying  atpectt  presented  by  the  earth  (o  the  son  in  the  ooune  of  iM  reyolutlon  (p.  10). 


called  aphelion,  it  is  about 
8,000,000  milesfarther  off  than 
when  it  is  at  its  least  distance, 
eaSMi  perihelion.  Bo  far  firom 
summer  being  caused  by 
greater  proximity  to  the  sun, 
the  earth  is  millions  of  miles 


SUriice.     farther  from  the  sun  during 


the  summer  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  than  during  its 
winter,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
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planets  known  to  the  ancients  revolye.  The  zodiac  has  been  divided 
into  twelve  parts  of  30  degrees  each  ;  and  the  stars  found  in  each 
have  been  grouped  under  different  figures  called  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  These  signs  are  usually  marked  on  the  ecliptic  of  the 
globe,  and  the  sun  passes  through  three  of  them  in  each  season  of 
the  year,  entering  into  a  new  sign  about  the  21st  of  each  month. 
The  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  : — 


{  March, 
Spring,  •<  April, 
(May, 

{  June, 

SUHHER,  K  July, 

(August, 

(  September, 
Autumn,  k  October, 
(November, 

r  December, 
Winter,  -<  January, 
(February, 


<Y*  Aries, 
y  Taurusj 
II  Gemini, 

fiZ  Cancer, 
SI  Leo, 
Itjt  Virgo, 

1^  Libra, 
TTt  Scorpio, 
f  Sagittarius, 

Capricomus, 
HSZ  Aquarius, 
H  Pisces, 


The  Ram. 
The  Bull. 
The  Twins, 

The  Crab. 
The  Lion. 
The  Virgin. 

The  Balance. 
The  Scorpion. 
The  Archer. 

The  He-goat. 
The  Water-bearer. 
The  Fishes. 


The  Tropics. — ^The  parallels  of  23^  degrees,  because  they  psBs 
through  those  poiats  in  the  ecliptic  which  are  most  distant  from 
the  equator,  on  either  side,  are  limits  comprising  all  pla<;es 
directly  opposite  to  which  the  sun  ever  comes.  As  the  sim,  on 
reaching  these  parallels,  seems  to  turn  whence  it  came,^  they 
have  been  called  tropics,  i.e.j  turning  circles,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished respectively  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  north  of  the 
equator,  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  south  of  the  equator. 
Again,  the  sun,  on  reaching  the  I'ropics,  seems  to  stand  over 
them  for  several  successive  days.  This  phenomenon  is  called  a 
solstice^  I.e.,  a  standing  still  of  the  sun  ;  the  summer  solstice,  oc- 
curring in  J une  when  we  have  our  longest  day,  and  the  winter 
solstice  in  December,  when  we  have  our  shortest  day.  At  our 
summer  solstice,  it  is  evident  that  the  sun's  rays  will  reach  not 
only  the  north  pole,  but  23}  degrees  beyond  it,  whilst  the  south 

I  PnpUs  Bhoald  be  eneouraged  to  note  the  progress  of  the  sun  northwards  at  one  season, 
and  southwards  at  another,  bj  reference  to  the  natural  objects  over  which  it  rises  or  sets 
in  their  own  neighbourhood.  Beginning  with  the  shortest  day  in  December,  let  them 
note  its  course  northwards  till  the  longest  day  in  June;  and  thence  back  again  to  its 
most  southerly  position  in  the  following  December. 
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pole,  and  the  drcuix^jaceiit  region,  to  the  distance  of  23^  degreeo^ 
will  be  in  darkness ;  at  our  winter  solstice  the  same  phenomena 
will  be  repeated,  but  at  opposite  poles.  The  parallels,  distant 
23^  degrees  from  either  pole,  are  the  limits  within  which  these 
phenomena  occur ;  they  are  called  Polar  Circles,  and  are  distin- 
guished respectively,  as  the  Arctic^  Circle  with  the  north  pole  for  its 
centre,  and  the  Antarctic  Circle  with  the  south  pole  for  its  centre.' 

The  Seasons, — ^If  it  be  remembered  that  the  earth's  axis  con- 
stantly preserves  the  same  inclination,  and  is  ever  parallel  to  it- 
self, it  will  now  clearly  appear  how  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun  produces  the  ever-varying  duration  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  succession  of  the  seasons.  About  the  2  2d 
June,  at  our  summer  solstice,  the  north  pole  is  turned  towards 
the  sun,  and  the  south  pole  away  from  it.  There  is  consequently 
midsummer  and  the  longest  day  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  mid- 
winter and  the  shortest  day  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  there  is  no  night  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  no 
day  within  the  Antarctic.  Three  months  afterwards,  about  the  23d 
September,  the  earth  presents  neither  pole  to  the  sun.  The  sun 
being  vertical  over  the  equator,  the  poles  are  now  the  limits  of  light 
and  darkness.  One  half  of  every  parallel  on  the  globe  is  irradiated, 
while  the  other  half  is  in  darkness  ;  consequently  every  point  on 
the  earth*s  surface  is  as  long  in  light  as  in  darkness,  i,€.^  day 
and  night  are  everywhere  of  equal  length.  This  season  is  called 
the  autumnal  equinox.  About  the  2  2d  December,  at  our  winter 
solstice,  the  south  pole  is  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  the  north 
pole  away  from  it.  The  phenomena  of  the  2 2d  June  are  all  re- 
produced, only  at  opposite  poles.  Three  months  later,  about  the 
21st  March,  the  earth  presents  once  more  neither  pole  to  the  sun, 

1  The  Anstic  Olrele  deriTM  iU  name  from  the  oonitellatloii  of  the  bear,  arUos  in  Greek, 
which  if  seen  in  the  northern  sky.  Antarctic  means  oppoiite  the  arctio. 

*  The  polar  oiroles,  being  2^  degrees  from  the  pole,  are  66^  degreei  distant  from  the 
equator.  A  dear  feoolleotion  how  fiur  the  tropics,  the  polar  circles,  and  Greenwich  Obser- 
yatory  are  distant  rospectively  from  the  equator,  will  enable  the  pupil  to  Interpret,  with 
■pprozimatlTe  accuracy,  any  latitude  expressed  in  degrees. 

Tropics,  28|  degrees. 

Greenwich,  » 

f  olar  Oirdes^    .      .      .      .  66^ 
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and  the  phenomena  of  the  23d  September  are  again  produced. 
This  season  is  called  the  vernal  equinox.  By  means  of  these  four 
principal  positions,  all  intermediate  ones,  with  their  accompanying 
phenomena,  can  be  easily  conceived. 

The  Zones. — ^I'he  Tropics  and  Polar  Circles  divide  the  globe 
into  five  belts  or  zones, — one  torrid,  between  the  Tropics ;  two 
frigid,  within  the  Polar  Circles ;  and  two  temperate,  between  the 
Polar  Circles  and  the  Tropics.  To  each  of  these  zones  belong 
peculiar  solar  phenomena. 

Solar  phenomena  of  the  Torrid  Zone— The  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone  have  been  called  amphisciij  i,  e.,  having  the  shadow 
on  both  sides,  because  their  midday  shadow  is  thrown  north- 
wards during  one  part  of  the  year,  and  southward  during  another. 
At  the  equator,  it  is  thrown  half-a-year  in  the  one  direction, 
and  half-a-year  in  the  other.  Twice  a-year  the  sun  is  vertical 
over  each  place  in  the  torrid  zone;  and,  as  long  as  the  sun 
is  vertical  over  any  place,  its  inhabitants  have  no  midday 
shadow  at  all.  In  respect  to  the  duration  of  day  and  night, 
the  equator  is  the  most  remarkable  circle  on  the  globe,  for 
at  all  places  in  it  day  and  night  are  equal  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  should  be  so  at  the 
equinoxes,  when  day  and  night  are  of  equal  length  over  the 
whole  earth ;  and  a  conbideration  of  the  accompanying  diagram. 


Decent,  June. 


which  represents  the  distribution  of  light  at  the  solstices,  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  perceive,  that  even  when  the  sun  is  most 
distant  from  the  equator,  day  and  night  are  still  of  equal  length 
on  that  circle.  There  is  a  perpetual  equinox  at  the  equator, 
because  the  equator  is  the  only  circle  on  the  globe  the  one  half 
of  which  is  always  in  light  and  the  other  half  in  darkness. 
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Solar  phenomena  of  the  Frigid  Zones, — ^The  inhabitants  of  the 
fHgid  cones  have  been  called  perisdi^  having  the  shadow  all 
round,  because,  for  a  period  which  increases  in  length  with  the 
nearness  of  the  place  to  the  pole,  the  sun  does  not  set  during  their 
summer  ;  and  wheneyer  there  is  continuous  light  for  twenty-four 
hours,  their  shadow  turns  round  them,  making  a  complete  circuit 
in  virtue  of  the  earth's  rotation.  To  a  person  standing  on  the 
Arctic  Circle,  the  sun  would  not  appear  to  rise  above  the  horizon 
at  noon  of  our  shortest  day,  or  to  sink  below  it  at  midnight  of 
our  longest ;  on  the  former  he  would  have  no  day,  and  on  the 
latter  no  night.  On  all  other  days  of  the  year,  however,  day  and 
night  would  be  distinguished  at  the  Arctic  circle  itself.  As  the 
poles  are  approached,  the  number  of  days  increases  during  which 
the  sun  does  not  nse  in  winter,  or  set  in  summer ;  and  at  the 
poles  themselves,  the  year  consists  of  only  one  day  and  one  night, 
each  half-a-year  long. 

Solar  phenomena  of  the  Temperate  Zones, — The  inhabitants  of 
the  temperate  zones  have  been  called  heteroeci%  t.e.,  having  the 
shadow  on  different  sides,  because  the  midday  shadow  is  thrown 
constantly  northwards  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  constantly 
southwards  in  the  south  temperate  zone.  In  these  zones,  and  in 
them  only,  the  length  of  the  shadow,  and  the  length  of  the  day, 
are  related  to  each  other  inversely  throughout  the  year,  the 
bnger  the  shadow  the  shorter  the  day,  and  vice  versa. 
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j  197,000,000  sq.  miles  =  Total  Area. 


Population,  under  Twelve  Hundred  Millions. 


The  Land. — The  land  is  divided  into  two  principal  masses, 
the  Old  World,  or  eastern  hemisphere,  comprising  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ;  and  the  New  World,  or  western  hemisphere,  com- 
prising North  and  South  America.  At  Behring's  Straits,  in  N. 
Lat.  6^°,  these  two  hemispheres  come  within  40  miles  of  each 
other,  with  low  treeless  shores  and  a  mountainous  interior  on 
both  sides.  The  islands  which  do  not  obviously  belong  to  any 
of  the  great  divisions  just  mentioned,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
being  by  far  the  largest,  receive  the  general  name  of  Oceania. 
The  population  of  the  land  is  distributed  among  these  divisions 
approximetively,  as  follows : — 

Europe,   280  millions. 

Asia,   700  „ 

Africa,   80  „ 

America,   70  „ 


Both  the  Old  World  and  the  New  are  really  islands,  because 
each  of  them  is  wholly  surrounded  by  water ;  yet  it  is  convenient 
to  speak  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as  contmerUs. 
Australia,  too,  being  almost  as  large  as  Europe,  is  sometimes 
called  a  continent  Continents,  therefore,  are  merely  very  large 
islands.  A  penhisula  is  almost  an  island;  and  an  isthmus  is  the 
neck  of  land  connecting  a  peninsula  with  some  greater  mass. 


Oceania, 


30 


1160  millionfl. 
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Thus  Africa  is  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  greater  mass  of 
Asia  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Europe,  too,  is  as  much  a  penin- 
sula with  respect  to  Asia,  as  are  Spain  and  Portugal  with  respect 
to  Europe.  Land  projecting  into  water  is  called  a  Cape  or 
Promontory  ;  the  former  being  the  general  term,  and  the  latter 
denoting  those  capes  which  are  lofty  and  precipitous.  Other 
names,  as  head,  pointy  ness,  are  provinciaL 

The  Water. — ^The  waters  of  the  globe,  which  all  communi- 
cate with  one  another,  and  form  therefore  really  but  one  ocean, 
are  yet  divided  into  several,  the  two  largest  being  the  Atlantic, 
separating  the  western  shores  of  the  Old  World  from  the  eastern 
of  the  New ;  and  the  Pacific,  separating  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Old  World  from  the  western  of  the  New.  A  third,  viz.,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  may  be  called  equatorial,  in  contrast  with  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Oceans,  which  are  polar.  Ocean  is  a  name 
for  the  largest  expanses  of  water ;  seaa  come  next  in  size,  then 
gulfs,  and  lastly,  bays  ;  but  these  designations  are  loosely  em- 
ployed. Many  gulfs  and  bays,  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  are  larger  than  what  is  called  the  Yellow  Sea  in 
China.  Then,  again,  except  the  Oulfs  of  Mexico  and  Guinea, 
there  is  no  gulf  to  be  compared  in  size  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Generally,  gulfs  penetrate  deeper  into  the  land  than  bays ;  but 
neither  is  this  uniformly  the  case,  else  the  Bay  of  Fimdy,  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  would  have  been  called  a  gulf. 
Lakes  are  wholly  surrounded  by  land,  and  the  channel  connecting 
two  sheets  of  water  is  called  a  strait.  Some  of  the  larger  lakes 
are  called  seas,  as  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Relations  op  Land  and  Water. — Of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth,  water  covers  nearly  three-fourths ;  the  Pacific  Ocean 
alone  occupying  more  space  than  all  the  dry  land  of  the  globe. 
Land  predominates  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  water  still  more 
in  the  southern.  If  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Oceans  be  merged 
into  the  other  three,  a  certain  correspondence  exists,  in  position 
and  extent,  between  the  three  principal  masses  of  land  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  the  three  principal  expanses  of  water  on  the  other ; 
thus,  in  diminishing  series, 

Land,  Water, 

The  Old  World  or  eastern  hemisphere,   .   .   The  Pacific. 

The  New  World  or  western  hemisphere, .   .   The  Atlantic. 

Australia,  The  Indian  Oceari. 

The  correspondence  is  particularly  marked  between  the  first  two 
members  of  the  series,  the  Old  World  and  the  Pacific  being  respect- 
ively about  twice  the  size  of  the  New  World  and  the  Atlantic.  If 
the  surface  of  the  globe  were  divided  as  nearly  as  possible  into  a 
hemisphere  of  land  and  a  hemisphere  of  water,  the  central  point 
of  the  former,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  four  old  continents, 
excepting  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  extremity  of  South 
America,  would  fall  close  to  Falmouth,  Cornwall:  the  British 
islands  are  therefore  at  the  centre  of  the  land  on  the  earth's  surface. 
The  crust  of  the  earth  is  as  irregular  below  the  waters  as  we  see  it 
above  them.  M.  Arago  says :  "  If  the  sea  were  dried  up,  its  bed 
would  present  vast  regions,  mighty  valleys,  immense  abysses, 
as  much  depressed  below  the  general  surface  of  the  continent  as 
the  principal  summits  of  the  Alps  are  elevated  above  its  level." 
Which  is  greater,  the  extreme  depth  of  the  ocean,  or  the  extreme 
height  of  the  land,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Mount  Ever- 
est, the  highest  summit  in  the  world,^  is  close  upon  h\  miles 
high,  and  a  line  q(  27,600  feet;  which  is  more  than  5  miles,  let 
down  at  a  point  900  miles  west  of  St.  Helena,  finds  no  bottom. 
All  lakes  which  have  a  seaward  outlet  are,  of  course,  situated , 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  those  having  no  outlet,  some  are 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  the  Caspian,  which  is  83  feet,  and 
the  Dead  Sea,^  which  is  1300  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 

^  The  highest  mountains  in  the  world  helong  to  the  Himalaya,  and  are  situated  in 
the  Independent  kingdom  of  Nepaul.  They  are  Dhawalaglri,  or  Great  White  Mountain, 
28,000  feet  high,  long  taken  for  the  highest ;  Kinchii\)unga,  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
Nepaul,  28,176  feet  high,  and  Mount  Everest,  situated  between  the  former  and  the  town 
of  Khatmandu,  29,002  feet  high.  These  mounUins  overtop  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Andes,  Aconcagua,  22,296  feet  high,  by  more  than  half  a  mile  of  perpendicular  height. 
AU  these  greatest  heighte  are  situated  near  the  tropics,  balancing  one  another,  as  It 
vere,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator. 

>  On  12th  March  1865,  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  1292  feet  below  the  level  of 
|be  Mediterranean :  in  summer,  it  is  6  feet  lower.  The  greatest  known  depth  is  1808 
T  li  ^        ^®  ®^       ^^'^  ^  ^^^^  ^®  ooastrline  at 
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Mediterranean ;  but  others  are  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as 
Lake  Paria,  which  absorbs  the  whole  drainage  of  the  central 
plateau  of  Bolivia  at  an  elevation  of  fully  12,000  feet. 

CoNPiauRATiON  OP  THE  Land — If  the  surface  of  the  land 
were  one  dead  level,  the  rain-water  would  stagnate  on  it,  satu- 
rating the  whole  ground,  and  rendering  it  a  marsh,  fit  only  for 
the  habitation  of  reptiles.  Instead  of  this,  the  land  is  broken 
up  into  a  great  number  of  slopes  more  or  less  steep,  so  that  the 
rains  of  heaven,  after  moistening  the  soil,  descend  in  brooks 
and  rivers  to  the  sea,  leaving  the  dry  land  fit  for  man  and  for 
the  higher  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Mountaim  and 
rivers  are  land  and  water  correlates,  the  former  determining,  by 
their  direction  and  extent,  the  direction  and  size  of  the  latter. 
Generally,  mountains  are  steeper  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  the  steep  side  is  nearer  the  shore  than  the  sloping  one. 
This  is  exemplified  on  the  largest  scale  by  the  Andes  of  America, 
and  very  markedly  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  mountains  of  Scan- 
dinavia. The  same  configuration  occurs,  though  less  markedly, 
in  Great  Britain.  Hence  rivers  are  usually  much  longer  on  one 
side  of  a  mountain  range  than  on  the  other.  If  the  direction  of 
the  principal  mountain  ranges  in  the  world,  and  also  their  posi- 
tion in  the  continents  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  be  con- 
sidered, a  reason  will  appear  for  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
large  rivers  flow  eastward,  that  the  next  greatest  number  flow 
north  or  south,  and  that  few,  and  these  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, flow  towards  the  west.  Rivers  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  water  and  those  which  drain  the  countries  through  which 
they  flow.  The  former  become  smaller  as  they  approach  the 
sea,  and  are  peculiar  to  warm  countries.  The  Nile  and  the 
Indus  are  rivers  of  this  kind ;  so  are  most  of  the  Australian 
rivers,  and  so  are  the  Ilissus  and  Cephissus,  the  classic  streams 
of  Athens.  These,  indeed,  hardly  reach  the  sea  in  summer. 
All  British  rivers  are  of  the  other  kind,  not  bringing  water  to 
land  that  is  thirsty,  but  carrying  it  away  from  land  that  is  satu- 
rated. All  rivers  whatsoever  must  be  of  this  kind  in  the  upper 
•>art  of  their  course. 
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Points  of  resemblance  between  the  Old  Wobld  and  the 
New. — In  Beveral  respects  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Thus,  the  limit  of  land  towards  the 
north  is  very  near  the  parallel  of  70"  in  both  ;  and  whereas  in  both 
the  land  spreads  out  in  broad  masses  toward  the  north,  it  is  in 
both  broken  up  towards  the  south  into  pyramidal  projections,  with 
submarine  prolongations,  indicated  by  islands  and  shoals.  Thus, 
south  of  America  is  Terra  del  Fuego  ;  south  of  Australia  is  Van 
Dieman's  Land  ;  south  of  Hindostan  is  Ceylon  ;  even  New  Zea- 
land has  the  island  of  New  Leinster  to  the  south  of  it ;  and  south 
of  AMca,  where  no  island  appears,  is  the  Agulhas  Bank,  which 
encircles  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope.  With  the  exception  of  Den- 
mark and  Yucatan,  all  the  more  considerable  peninsulas  point  to 
the  south.  In  the  Old  World  it  is  farther  remarkable,  that  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities  are  nearly  in  the  same  meridian, 
the  North  Cape  in  nearly  the  same  meridian  with  Cape  Colony, 
and  the  North-east  Cape  in  nearly  the  same  meridian  with  the 
pomt  of  Malacca. 

Points  of  difference  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New. — In  several  respects  there  is  also  a  striking  difference  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New.  The  Old  World  has  its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west ;  the  New  World  from  north  to  south. 
Accordingly,  the  mountain-ranges  and  plains  take  opposite  direc- 
tions in  the  two  hemispheres.  In  America  the  Andes  and  the 
aeries  of  plains  which  stretch  from  La  Plata  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
both  run  north  and  south.  But  in  the  Old  World  the  mountain 
ranges  succeed  one  another  in  a  direction  tending  uniformly  east- 
ward, as  may  easily  be  seen  by  tracing  in  succession  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  the  Balkan,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Himalaya.  The  plains  follow  the  same  direction,  both  the  wet 
plains,  which  extend  north  of  these  mountains,  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  Behring's  Straits,  and  the  dry  sandy  plains,  which  suc- 
ceed each  other,  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  Hindostan. 
Again,  in  the  latitudes  where  the  New  World  has  most  water, 
tbe  Old  World  has  land,  and  that,  too,  in  the  form  of  sandy 
deserts. 
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CcmnNENTAL  OQA8T-L1NX8. — ^Useful  reBults  aro  obtained  by 
considering  the  area  of  the  several  oontinents  in  connexion  with  the 
extent  of  their  coaets  ;  for  the  greater  the  rdatiye  extent  of  its 
coast  line,  the  more  is  a  continent  assimilated  to  an  island,  both 
in  climate  and  in  accessibility  : — 

MDm  of  Coart  Line. 

Europe,  has  17,000 

Asia,  five  times  as  large  as  Europe,  .  .  „  33,000 
Africa,  three  times  as  Targe  as  Europe,  .        „  16,000 

America,  four  times  as  large  as  Europe,        .       „  31,000. 

This  comparison  is  highly  favourable  to  Europe,^  which  has 
more  than  twice  as  great  an  extent  of  coast  line,  in  proportion  to 
its  sizCf  as  America ;  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  Asia,  and 
fiilly  three  times  as  great  as  Africa.  These  facts  contain  great 
part  of  the  reason  why  Europe  is  foremost  in  the  development 
of  its  resources,  and  in  the  civilisation  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
why  Africa  is  hindmost.  South  America  most  resembles  Africa 
,  by  having  few  sea-inlets  along  its  coast  line,  and  eastern  Asia 
most  resembles  Europe  by  having  many. 

PAaFic  Ocean. — The  immense  Pacific^  exceeds  in  superficies  all 
the  dry  land  of  the  globe.  It  ill  much  more  thickly  studded  with 
islands  than  the  Atlantic,^  and  receives  much  less  land  drainage. 
The  latter  peculiarity  is  evident  at  a  glance  in  regard  to  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  Pacific,  close  to  which  run  the  Rocky  Mountains 
of  North  America,  and  the  Andes  of  South  America ;  and  a 
careful  exanunation  will  show  that  the  same  holds  good  of  its 
western  shore.  The  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  from 
Australia  are  all  small,  the  mountains  being  nowhere  more  than 
100  miles  from  the  coast;  and  from  Asia  it  receives  only  the 
drainage  of  China. 

1  The  ooast-Iines  of  Aita^  Africa,  and  America  would  require  to  be  multiplied  respectivdy 
bj  2'61,  3*18,  and  219,  in  order  to  beur  the  same  proportion  to  the  areas  endoeed,  aa  does 
the  eoaat-Une  of  Europe  to  ita  area. 

s  The  Fadfic  waa  so  called  by  MageOan,  on  account  of  the  fine  weather  he  enjoyed  during 
hie  first  voyage  on  it  in  1S20. 

s  The  Atlantio  owes  its  name  to  the  Atlas  range,  the  most  striking  object  on  land  to  the 
early  sailors,  who  first  ventured  out  of  the  Hedlterraneaa  A  collection  of  maps  is  called 
an  jiOai,  from  the  fiction  of  AtUu^  a  mythological  personage^  bearing  the  world  on  his 
shoulders. 
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Atlantic  Ocean. — The  Atlantic  is  remarkable  for  its  cnrrents 
and  trade-winds,  and  for  two  immense  fields  of  floating  sea- 
weed, called  fucui  natans.  The  larger  one  is  immediately  west 
of  the  Azores,  between  the  parallels  of  25°  and  36° ;  the  smaller 
one  between  Bahama  and  the  Bermudas.  Both  together  are  called 
the  Sargasso  Sea^  and  cover  an  area  which  is  six  times  greater 
than  all  Germany.  This  accumulation  of  sea-weed  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  some  of  it  grows  on  the  spot, 
rising  from  a  depth  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  and  bearing  on  the 
surface  fronds  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  long.  The  Sargasso  Sea 
has  undergone  little  change  in  any  respect  since  Columbus  first 
observed  it  in  1492.  He.  was  alarmed  by  its  appearance,  and 
sailors  avoid  it  stilly  because  it  impedes  the  progress  of  a  ship. 
Homboldt  has  called  special  attention  to  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  opposite  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Opposite  Cape  St. 
Roque,  where  South  America  projects,  Africa  retires  into  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  ;  and  opposite  Senegambia,  where  AMca  projects, 
America  retires  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  This  is  as  if  the  bed  of 
the  South  Atlantic  were  a  valley  scooped  out  by  a  rush  of  water, 
which,  striking  the  shores  of  Brazil,  and  turned  by  them  east- 
ward, had  first  hollowed  out  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  then,  deflected 
westward  by  the  high  lands  of  Africa^  had  hollowed  out  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  depth  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  ascertained  in  a  great 
many  places  (p.  15) :  its  average  depth  is  estimated  at  25,000 
feet;  that  of  the  Pacific  at  20,000  feet.  The  shores  of  Franoe 
and  of  the  British  Islands  rest  on  a  submarine  plateau,  which  is 
only  from  300  feet  to  600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea :  but, 
at  a  distance  of  about  230  miles  west  of  Ireland,  this  plateau 
suddenly  sinks  to  a  depth  of  9000  feet,  and  there  the  true  Atlantic 
begins.  At  this  depth  the  bottom  consists  of  a  soft  sticky  sub* 
stance,  full  of  animalcules,  gelatinous  for  the  most  part,  and  so 
minute  that  thousands  of  them  could  float  in  a  drop  of  water.  The 
deepest  water  encountered  in  the  line  of  the  electric  cable,  between 
Valentia  and  Newfoundland,  is  14,400  feet,  considerably  under 
three  miles.  * 

Indian  Ocean.— The  Indian  Ocean,  which  separates  Australia 
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from  the  Old  World,  is  the  hottest  on  the  globe.  The  hottest 
part  of  it  is  that  called  the  Aisbian  Sea,  lying  between  the 
Straits  of  Babehuandeb  and  Hindostan.  This  sea  is  in  the  same 
latitude  as  the  Caribbean,  but  hotter.  The  monsoons  are  the 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

ABonc  AND  ANTABcno  OB  PoLAB  SsAS. — ^Tho  Polar  Seas  are 
the  freshest,  on  account  of  the  immense  accumulations  of  snow  and 
land  ice  which  are  annuallj  melted  into  them ;  and  the  calmest,  on 
account  of  the  immense  fields  of  ice  which  float  about  during 
the  open  season.  In  1854,  an  iceberg  was  seen  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  50  miles  long,  4  miles  broad,  a^id  150  feet  high.  Owing 
to  the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made,  during  the  last 
300  years,  to  find  a  north-west  or  north-east  passage  to  India, 
the  Arctic  Ocean  has  been  much  more  thoroughly  explored  than 
the  Antarctic.  The  latest  expedition  was  Sir  John  Franklin's, 
which  sailed  for  the  north-west  passage  in  1845,  and  never 
returned.^  Towards  the  north  pole  the  parallel  of  82°  55'  has 
been  reached,  and  towards  the  south  pole  that  of  78°  10'.  The 
Arctic  Ocean  communicates  with  the  Pacific  by  Behring's  Straits, 
which  are  only  between  30  and  40  miles  wide,  and  25  fathoms 
deep  at  the  deepest  The  most  practicable  inlet  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  from  the  Atlantic  is  by  the  Gulf  Stream  between  Iceland 
or  Spitzbergen  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Europe.  The  Green- 
laud  channels  are  deep,  but  rapid  and  encumbered  with  ice. 
Westerly  winds  prevail  along  the  Arctic  shores,  and  the  waters 
rotate  eastwards  roimd  the  pole.  No  part  of  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  is  entirely  free  £rom  icebergs. 
In  Victoria  Land  two  lofty  mountains  have  been  discovered,  called 
respectively  Erebus  and  Terror.  The  former  is  an  active  volcano 
12,400  feet  high ;  and  the  latter  an  extinct  volcano  nearly  1 1,000 
feet  high.  There  is  no  vegetation  on  these  shores.  Parry's 
Moimtains,  extending  southwards  from  Mount  Terror  towards  the 
79th  parallel,  occupy  the  most  southern  land  known. 

1  lo  1809,  the  fMe  of  the  ezpediCioii  was  aMertained  bj  Captain  M'Olintoek.  On  the 
ihons  of  King  WiUiam'i  Land  he  found  reooidB,  hy  which  it  appears,  that  Sir  John  Franklin 
died  in  Jane  1847,  and  that,  in  April  1848,  the  ahlpi  were  abandoned  by  106  surviTors,  who 
then  let  oat  by  land  for  the  Great  Fiih  River,  and  are  rappoeed  to  have  all  periebed  in  the  enow. 
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THE  OLD  WORLD,  ob  EASTERN  HEMISPHERE. 


The  Old  World  coBsists  of  Europe,  ABia>  and  Africa. 

Table  of  the  boundaries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  the  countries 
on  either  side  :^ — 


Ewopean  Side, 
Bossia. 


Bussia. 

Torkey  in  Europe. 


Turkey  in  Europe. 
Greece. 


Boundaries, 

Ural  Mountaina. 
River  Ural. 
Caspian  Sea. 
Caucasus. 

Black  Sea. 

Bosporus. 

Sea  of  Marmora. 

Dardanelles. 


Aiiatic  Side. 

Siberia. 
Turkestan. 

Transcaucasia. 
j  Transcaucasia. 
\  Turkey  in  Asia. 


j-  Archipelago. 


Table  of  the  boundaries  separating  Africa  from  Europe  and 
Asia,  with  the  countries  on  either  side  : — 


JSurqpean  Side. 

Spain. 

Irance. 

Sardinia. 

Italy. 

Greece. 

Asiatic  Side. 
Turkey  in  Asia. 

Arabia. 


Baundariee. 

Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Mediterranean. 


Levant. 

Isthmus  of  Sues. 
Red  Sea. 

Straitsof  Bab-el-Mandeb. 


African  Side. 

MarocGO. 

Algiers. 

Tunis. 

Tripoli. 

Baroa. 


Egypt. 

Nubia. 
Abyssinia. 


1  The  bonndariee  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  Tarionaly  giren.  The  abore  are  thoee  adopted 
hy  Kalte  Bmn,  and  they  are  preferred  in  this  work,  beeaoae  they  are  (he  meet  obTiona  and 
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EuBOPE  AND  Asia  compared.— In  respect  of  extent  and  posi- 
tion, Europe  is  merely  a  western  peninsula  to  Asia.  The  two 
continents  agree  in  the  direction  of  their  principal  mountains 
and  plains  (p.  17).  They  differ  in  the  following  particulars : — 
Table-lands  prevail  in  Asia,  whereas  they  are  rare  and  on  a 
small  scale  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mountains  of 
Europe  abound  in  large  and  deep  lakes,  which  are  rare  in  Asia 
except  in  the  Altaian  range. 

Ubal  Moumtaims. — ^The  Ural  mountains,  the  single  inter- 
ruption of  the  great  plain  which  stretches  from  Holland  to 
Behring's  Straits,  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Kara  to  about  the 
parallel  of  50"  n.  lat,  varying  in  breadth  from  30  to  100 
miles.  Their  highest  point,  situated  near  the  middle  of  their 
length,  is  5720  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  this  and  many  other 
summits  farther  north  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  In 
many  parts  south  of  that  point,  their  average  height  does  not 
much  exceed  1000  feet  above  their  base,  the  elevation  of 
which  above  the  sea  is  not  quite  1000  feet:  there  even 
occur  depressions,  through  which  streams  having  their  source 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  find  then:  way  to  the 
western,  and  join  European  rivers;  so  that  the  Ural  moun- 
tains are  not,  throughout,  the  water-shed  between  the  rivers 
of  Europe  and  the  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Ural  mountains  con- 
tain more  mineral  riches  than  any  other  range  in  Europe. 
The  principal  mines  are  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold;  they  lie 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range.  Except  at  Ekaterinenburg, 
those  of  gold  are  not  subterranean  mines  hewn  out  of  solid 
rock,  but  superficial  diggings,  as  in  California  and  Australia; 
and  the  gold  is  obtained  by  waiting  it  out  of  the  soil.  The 
Ural  river  falls  into  the  Caspian  by  several  mouths,  which  are 
all  shallow  and  reedy. 

Caspian  Sea.-— The  Caspian  Sea  is  the  largest  salt  lake  in 
the  world.  It  receives  many  rivers— of  which  the  Volga  is 
by  far  the  largest— and  has  no  outlet;  yet  it  is  gradually 
subsiding.   The  ancients  supposed  a  subterranean  channel,  by 
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which  its  saperflaons  waters  were  discharged  into  the  Euxme ; 
hat  that  cannot  be,  since  its  leyel  is  83  feet  lower  than  that 
of  the  Euxine.  Notwithstanding  the  sandy  steppe,  called 
Ust-urty  more  than  600  feet  high,  which  now  separates  the 
Caspian  from  the  Sea  of  Aral,  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  these  two  seas  were  once  united,  and  that  both  had  a 
communication  with  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Were  they  united 
now,  owing  to  the  low  level  of  the  Caspian,  the  vast  marsh, 
which  once  stretched  through  the  Caspian  and  Sea  of  Aral 
up  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  would  be  re-established,  and  Russia 
would  be  flooded  up  to  Saratov  on  the  Volga.  The  whole 
region  is  sandy,  overspread  with  salt  marshes,  and  little  ele- 
vated,' with  the  exception  of  Dst-urt,  above  the  level  of  the  » 
Caspian  itself.  If  the  Caspian  once  overflowed  land  which  is 
now  dry  or  merely  marshy,  it  is  also  certain  that  land,  which  it 
now  overflows,  was  once  dry.  The  gradual  subsidence  of  its 
waters  has  disclosed  the  walls  of  a  vast  caravansera,  on 
what  is  annually  becoming  a  larger  island,  situated  about  12 
miles  from  the  western  shore.  The  ordinary  depth  of  the  Cas- 
pian is  about  40  fathoms ;  but  ;the  water  is  becoming  so  shallow 
along  the  coast,  that,  whereas  it  was  conveniently  navigated  a 
few  years  ago  by  vessels  drawing  18  feet,  now  it  admits  of 
none  drawing  more  than  15  feet.  It  is  full  of  shoals  and  small 
islands,  which  makes  the  navigation  of  it  difficult,  especially 
when  the  west  wind  blows. 

Caucasus. — The  Caucasus,  which  must  be  conceived  of  not 
as  a  single  range,  but  as  a  mountainous  district,  extends  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kuban  in  the  Euxine,  to  Cape  Apcheron  in 
the  Caspian*  The  central  ridges  are  called  the  ^  snowy 
mountains,''  and  present  the  usual  phenomena  of  Alpine 
regions,  as  glaciers  and  perpetual  snow.  The  highest  summit 
is  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  range,  and  exceeds 
Mont  Blanc  in  height,  being  17,832  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  Caucasus  is  more  abrupt  towards  the  north  tlian  towai-ds 
the  south,  the  southern  slope  being  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  northern.     Wlicreas  the  Alps,  tlie  Pyrenees,  and  the 
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Carpathian  mouutaina  are  accessible  only  by  tbeir  valleys, 
the  case  is  just  the  reverse  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Caucasus.  Immense  inclined  planes  rise,  terrace-like,  above 
one  another,  and  these  are  accessible  ;  but  the  deep  narrow 
valleys  or  clefts,  which  intersect  these  terraces  in  all  direc- 
tions, are  quite  impracticable,  partly  on  account  of  the  tor- 
rents which  foam  along  rocky  beds  at  the  bottom  of  them, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  prickly  plants  which  line  their 
sides.  Long  after  Russia  had  possession  of  the  low  country 
north  and  south  of  the  Caucasus,  the  mountain  tribes  defied 
her;  but  their  power  was  broken  by  the  capture  of  their 
prophet-chie^  Schamyl,  in  1859 ;  and  in  1864  they  were 
finally  subdued.  Whole  tribes,  rather  than  live  under  Russian 
rule,  then  emigrated  to  Turkey.  The  origin  of  the  Caucasian 
mountaineers  is  unknown;  but  it  must  be  various,  for  their 
dialects  are  numerous  and  strange,  not  one  of  them  resem- 
bling any  language  spoken  by  surrounding  nations.  They 
formed  a  total  population  of  about  li  million;  and  were 
Mahometan  in  religion.  The'  Circassians,  whose  women 
are  famed  for  their  beauty,  occupy  the  western  part  of  the 
Caucasus. 

Black  Sea. — ^The  Black  Sea  has  been  so  called,  according 
to  some,  because  of  the  thick  fogs  and  heavy  rains  which 
visit  it  in  winter;  according  to  others,  because  of  the  dark 
woods  which  clothe  its  shores.^  It  is  very  deep,  and  subject 
to  sudden  and  violent  storms  in  winter.  Owing  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  land  dramage  it  receives,  the  Black 
Sea  is  fresher  than  the  Mediterranean.  One-third  of  all  the 
running  water  in  Europe  finds  its  way  into  the  Black  Sea; 
one-half  into  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  together.  The 
Volga  alone  carries  off  as  much  water  as  the  Mediterranean 
receives  from  Europe,  which  is  nearly  one-seventh  of  the 

1  On  this  latter  acooant  the  Rnssians  caU  the  western  portion  of  the  Cancasus  the 
"  Black  Mountains and  in  like  manner,  the  moantains  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Rhine 
In  Baden  are  called  the  "  Black  Forest"  by  the  Germans.  The  other  name  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Euzine,  Is  derived  from  the  Greek.  The  earliest  Greek  navlffators  called  the 
Black  Sea,  as  they  found  it,  Azeinos  (inhospitable);  but,  when  commerce  had  civUized 
the  natiree,  they  changed  its  name  into  Eoxeinos  (hospitable). 
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whole  drainage  of  the  Continent,  and  the  Danube  as  much 
as  is  emptied  into  the  Baltic.^  The  most  notable  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  the  Black  Sea  is  that,  for  several  hundred 
years  before  the  taking  of  Constantinople  (1453),  it  was  the 
highway  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  East  The 
wares  of  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  were  brought  to  Astracan 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  and  those  of  Europe  to  Caffa, 
in  the  Crimea;  and  the  exchange  between  these  two  dep6t3 
was  effected  by  way  of  the  Don.  The  Venetians  and  the 
Genoese  fought  bloody  wars  for  the  command  of  this  route. 
When  the  Turks  expelled  the  Genoese  from  the  Crimea, 
the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  was  annihilated.  Nothing 
can  again  make  the  Black  Sea  a  principal  route  to  the  East 
but  the  construction  of  a-  railway  between  it  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Sea  op  Marmora.— The  Sea  of  Marmora  is  so  called  from 
an  island,  of  that  name,  situated  near  its  western  extremity, 
which  was  anciently  famous  for  marble  quarries.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Bosporus*  or  Straits  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  with  the  Archipelago  by  the  Hellespont  or 
Dardanelles.*  The  former  of  these  channels  is  20  miles,  and 
the  latter  50  miles  long ;  both  have  an  average  breadth  of  about 
two  miles,  which  is  contracted  at  one  place  in  each  of  them  to 
half  a  mile ;  and  through  both  the  current,  which  relieves  the 

1  The  total  drainagre  of  Europe  being  represented  by  1,  tbe  allqnot  parts  of  it  belong, 
ing  to  tbe  principal  rivers  are  as  foUows 


Volga,   -14 

Danube,   '12 

Dnieper,   *06 

Don,   -05 

Rhine,   08 

Dwina,   -02 


•42 

>  Botpoms  is  a  Greek  word,  meaning  Oxford,  and  alludes  to  the  mythological  story  of 
lo  crossing  it  when  transformed  into  a  heifer. 

*  Dardan/Mea  is  properly  the  name  of  the  towers  which  defend  the  entrance  to  the 
Straits.  Hellespont  means  Hellers  Sea^  and  alludes  to  the  mythological  story  of  Helle 
being  drowned  in  it,  when  she  fell  off  from  the  golden-fleeced  ram  that  was  carrying  her 
and  her  brother  Phryxus  through  the  air. 
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Black  Sea  of  its  miperfluous  waters,  flows  at  the  rate  of  a  leagae 
an  hour.  The  Dardanelles  are  the  key  of  Constantinople. 
Except  when  the  south  wind  blows,  the  current  is  difficult  to 
stem ;  and  from  May  to  September  it  is  especially  so,  because 
then  the  wind  blows  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  current 
'runs ;  bat  the  difficulty  becomes  almost  an  impossibility  in  the 
£ftce  of  nearly  700  guns,  besides  mortars,  placed  on  a  command- 
ing position.^ 

Abchifelago. — ^The  Archipelago'  is  remarkable  for  the  irre- 
gularity of  its  outline  and  the  multitude  of  its  islands.  On 
this  last  account  Archipelago  has  become  a  common  name 
for  any  sea  thickly  studded  with  islands.  The  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  are  rocky  and  high,  and  the  intervening  channels 
deep. 

Meditebranean. — ^The  Mediterranean  (t.e.  Midland)  Sea 
is  the  largest  expanse  of  water  called  a  sea.  It  is  the  Great 
Sea''  of  the  Hebrews.  A  shallow,  running  from  Cape  Bon  to 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  divides  its  two  basins,  which  are  very 
deep,  the  western  one  being  the  deeper  of  the  two.  At  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which  are  nine  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest 
part,  there  are  three  superficial  currents,  a  central  one  inwards, 
and  two  littoral  ones  outwards.  The  central  current  is  much 
the  strongest,  and  is  believed  to  bring  more  water  into  the 
Mediterranean  than  the  other  two  carry  out.  Considering  the 
extensive  land  drainage  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  immense 
volume  of  waters  rolled  into  it  through  the  Dardanelles,  it  does 
seem  astonishing  both  that  its  waters  should  be  Salter  than  those 
of  the  ocean,  and  that  its  level  should  not  rise.  The  ancients 
believed  that  the  excess  of  its  waters  reached  the  desert  of 
Sahara  by  a  subterranean  channel,  and  was  absorbed  there ;  but 

I  In  1807.  Admiral  Duckworth  forced  his  way  iip  and  down  the  Dardanelles,  with  eeven 
•hips  of  the  line  and  two  frigates^  losing  only  260  men ;  but  since  that  time  the  defenoes^ 
hare  been  greatly  strengthened. 

'  Archipelago  is  merely  a  comipt  form  of  the  Greek  for  Grecian  Sea,  Out  of  deference 
to  classic  nsage  it  is  sometimes  called  the  ^ean  Sea,  a  name  which  alludes  to  the  story 
of  iCgeus,  King  of  Athens,  throwing  himnelf  into  it  from  a  rock,  when  he  perceived  the 
black  flag  flying  from  the  mast-head  of  his  son  Theseus*  returning  ship. 
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the  fact  is  now  attributed  to  evaporation,  and  partlj  also  to  an 
under  current  outwards  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Being  con- 
nected by  so  narrow  a  channel  with  the  ocean,  the  tide  is 
scarcely  observable  in  most  parts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  never- 
theless, at  the  upper  end  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  Gulfs  of  Sidra 
and  Cabes,  and  at  the  Straits  of  Messina  and  Gibraltar,  there 
is  a  tide  of  several  feet.  Owing  to  the  comparative  want  of  tides, 
most  of  the  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean  are  shallow  and  in- 
convenient That  of  Trieste  is  the  only  one  where  large 
steamers  can  come  alongside,  and  passengers  walk  on  board. 
The  Mediterranean  excels  all  other  seas  in  historical  interest. 
The  PhoeniciaDS  and  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  Romans — all  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  in  short, 
whose  history  is  known  to  us,  except  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians — ^lived  npon  its  shores. 

Eed  Sea,  and  Isthmus  of  Suez. — The  Bed  Sea^  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  separate  Africa  from  Asia.  The  former  com- 
municates with  the  ocean  by  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,^ 
(14}  miles  wide),'  through  which,  as  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  there  is  believed  to  flow  an  under  current  outwards, 
compensating  in  part  for  the  surface  current  inwards.  The 
tides  of  the  Red  Sea  resemble  those  of  the  Mediterranean, 
being  perceptible  only  in  comparatively  narrow  channels  and 
inlets,  where  the  waters  most  readily  accumulate.  The  Red 
Sea  terminates  in  two  gulfs,  that  of  Akaba  to  the  north-east, 
and  that  of  Suez  to  the  north-west.  The  latter,  as  being  the 
more  considerable,  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the 
sea.  From  the  town  of  Suez,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
so  called,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  stretches  in  a  direction  almost 
due  north  to  the  town  of  Tineh,  near  the  ancient  Pelusium, 

1  This  destgnation  Is  due  to  the  transUtion  of  the  original  name,  Sea  of  Biom,  hy  the 
GnelM.  It  was  so  called  because  it  washed  the  land  of  Edom ;  but  Edom  meant  red, 
and  has  been  translated  into  all  languages  succesBively  as  the  name  of  the  sea.  The 
Ited  Sea  is  in  some  parts  of  a  red  colour,  bat  that  is  due  to  the  presence  of  minute  crea- 
tures half  animal  half  regetable  in  their  natoxe ;  and  the  same  phenomenoa  has  been 
observed  elsewhere. 

*Le^  Oata  of  Tean,  so  eaUed  because  of  the  frequent  shipwieeks. 
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on  the  Mediterranean.  It  measures  seventy  miles,  is  sandy 
throughout,  and  towards  the  Mediterranean  low  and  swampy. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  traversed  by  a  canal,  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  re-open.  It  is  doubted,  however,  whether 
safe  anchorage  could  be  had  at  the  Mediterranean  entrance, 
and  the  whole  undertaking  has  been  damaged  by  the  coti- 
struction  of  a  railway  across  the  isthmus,*  via  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  and  Suez. 

Civilisation. — ^The  most  important  fact,  on  a  general  review 
of  the  Old  World,  is  the  coincidence  of  the  chief  permanent 
seats  of  civilisation  with  the  interpenetration  of  land  and  water. 
The  east  of  Asia  is  only  less  indented  by  ocean  inlets  than 
Europe,  and  accordingly  the  east  of  Asia  possesses  the  only 
civilisation,  not  derived  from  our  own,  that  can  be  compared  to 
it.  Asiatic  civilisation,  though  more  ancient  than  the  European, 
has  been  less  manifold  in  its  development,  and  seems  incapable 
of  passing  limits  which  it  reached  long  ago.  Still,  China  and 
the  Japan  Islands  are  the  Asiatic  correspondents  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles. 
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Area,  3,800,000  sq.      one-foarteenth  of  the  globe^s,  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  Asia. 
Population,  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  Milliona,  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  globe. 

The  following  are  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  their  popula- 
tion and  capitals : — 

Ih  thb  Gbbat  Nobthebn  Plaik— 

Population. 


Prussia, 

Saxony, 

Denmark, 

HanoTer, 

Holland, 
Belgium, 


67,600,000 
19,000,000 

2,345,000 
1,800,000 
1,925,000 

8,700,000 
4,900,000 


Minor  German  States,  2,650,000 


Capitals. 
St  Petersburg,  on  the  Neva. 
Berlin,  on  the  Spree,  a  tributary  of 

the  Elbe  by  the  Hayel. 
Dresden,  on  the  Elbe. 
Copenhagen,  on  the  Sound. 
Hanover,  on  the  Leine,  a  tributary 

of  the  Weser. 
Amsterdam,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
Brussels,  on  the  Semie,  a  tributary 
of  the  Scheldt 


In  the  MouiiTAiHons  Rboion  of  thb  South — 


Minor  German  States, 
Austria, 
Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, 

Baden, 
France, 
Spain, . 

Portugal,  . 
Switzerland, 

Italic  Kingdom, 
Papal  States, 
Greece, 

Turkey, 

Detached — 
Sweden  and  Norway, 
British  Islands,  . 
British  Possessions, 


3,145,000 

37,000,000  Vienna,  on  the  Danube. 
4,8 10,000   Munich,  on  the  Iser,  trib.  of  Danube. 
1,750,000   Stuttgart,  near  the  Neckar,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Rhine. 
1,435,000   Carlsruhe,  near  the  ^ne. 
87,500,000   Paris,  on  the  Seine. 
16,000,000   Madrid,  on  the  Manzanares,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Tagus. 
4,000,000  Lisbon,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus. 
2,500,000   Berne,  on  the  Aar,  a  tributary  of 

the  Rhine. 
22,000,000   Florence,  on  the  Amo. 
700,000   Rome,  on  the  Tiber. 
1,325,000  Athens,  between  the  Cephissns  and 
Ilissus. 

15,500,000  CSonstantinople,  on  the  Bosporus. 

5,600,000  Stockholm,  on  Lake  Maelarl 
29,000,000   London,  on  the  Thames. 
163,000 


Total,  286,248,000 
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Table  of  the  principal  natural  features  in  the  coast-line  of 
Europe,  beginning  at  the  north-east  :— 
Arctic  Ocean. 
Islands.  Capes.  JvJUU, 

While  8«k 

Atlantic  Ocean. 


Nora  ZemUik 
SpitKbtiieii. 


Bweri. 

P«tdMMRA. 


North  Bwliia. 


Fkroe. 
HeligoUnd. 
BrltidiUlei. 

ZMlaad  MdFoiMn. 
Oesd.  \ 

Ootblud.  I 
Bombolm.  J 

Oooniqr  Md  Jtna  J. 


Weter. 
MeiiM. 


OrtegaL 
Finteterrt. 
Aookof  Llibon. 
St.  Vincent. 


Baj  of  Blaoaj. 


Mediterranean. 


Olonmen. 
/  Sooth  DwiiUL 
J  Kiemen. 

(Odor. 
Seise. 

Loire  and  Oaronne. 

Doaro. 

TaguB. 

Ouadiana. 

OoadalqulTir. 


Baleailo. 

Palot. 

Oreux. 

Oonica. 

Oorao. 

Sardinia. 

SpartlTento. 

Hidly. 

Paenro. 

Malta. 

SpartlTento. 

Leuca. 

Ionian. 

Oandia. 
Negropont 

Mnttrtiii- 

Onlf  of  Lyons. 

Xncar. 

Golf  of  Genoa. 

Ebrow 

Stralta  of  BooiilMelo. 

Bhone. 

Strattaof  Heerina. 

Gulf  of  Taranto. 

Adriatio. 

PoandAdigt. 

Gulf  of  Lepanto.  ' 

Arohipelaga 

Maritia. 

/  Danube. 

BlaekSea. 

1  Dnieeter. 
J  Dnieper. 

CKonban. 

Seftof  AsoT. 

Don. 

The  Oaepian  Sea  reeetree  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  and  the  Terek. 

Table  of  the  European  Lakes,  showing  with  what  mountain 

ranges^  thej  are  associated  : — 

A]^.         CarpathicMii.      Balkan,  Ural  Scandmaman, 

BwitiLaku,    Huniforian  Laket.  Jlbankm  Laket.  Buaian  lahet,  SteedUsh  Laktt, 


Balaton. 
KeoiledeL 


Scutari. 
Oebrida. 
Janninftb 


Onega. 
Peipoe. 
Saima. 


Wener. 
Wetter. 


Genera. 
Oonitanoe. 
VeuchateL 
Lucerne. 
Zurich. 

Ilmen. 

ItaHan  Laket.  BieU. 
Garda.— Magglore.— Como. 
1  The  Pjrreneee  an  remarimble  for  not  harlag  ft  ria^e  take  of  aaj  importiiioe  Miodated 
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CoNFioimATiON. — ^The  Ckmtinent  of  Enrope  is  diyided  into  two 
by  mountam  ranges,  which  succeed  one  another  from  west  to  east, 
and  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Carpathians.  The  firfit  two  of  these,  however,  are  considerably 
to  the  south  of  the  dividing  lin&  The  En^birge,  in  which  the 
Carpathians  terminate,  sends  a  continuation  towards  the  Harz 
Mountains,  which  are  situated  between  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  im- 
mediately  north  of  the  51st  parallel  This  continuation,  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Harz  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
together  with  the  Carpathians  themselves,  divide  Europe  into  two 
— a  mountainous  region  and  a  grqat  plain ;  the  former  being  on 
the  southern,  and  the  latter  on  the  northern  side  of  the  dividing 
line.  The  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  like  the  British  Islands,  must 
be  considered  apart. 

Gkeat  Plain. — ^The  great  plain  of  Europe,  extending  from  the 
German  Ocean  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  divided  by  the  Vistula 
into  the  Germanic  plain  west  of  that  river,  and  the  Sarmatian 
eajst  of  it.  The  greatest  height  in  the  Germanic  plain  is  Thurm- 
berg  (1090  feet),  situated  at  its  north-eastern  extremity.  At  its 
opposite  extremity  in  Holland,  the  land  sinks  to  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  Sarmatian  plain  nearly  coincides  with  Russia, 
which  is  almost  as  large  as  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  put 
together.  Excepting  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Caucasus,  the 
Crimean  Mountains,  and  certain  hills  on  the  Austrian  frontier, 
near  Kremenetz,^  the  highest  grounds  in  Russia  are  the  Valdai 
HiUs,  situated  a  short  way  to  the  north-west  of  Moscow.  These 
hills  are  1100  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  but  they  rise  only  500 
feet  above  their  own  base,  so  that  their  appearance  is  quite  insig- 
nificant. Yet  these  hills  are  the  true  centre  of  the  Russian 
river  Efystem,  and  occupy  the  summit  of  the  water-shed  between 
the  Baltic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  on 
the  other.  The  principal  rivers  are,  in  the  order  of  their  size, 
the  Volga,  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  the  North  Dwina,  the  Dniester, 
the  South  Dwina,  and  the  Niemen.    The  Volga,  which  rises  in 

1  Th«M  hUls  are  1828  feet  bJgfa.  and  belong  to  certain  ollkboote  of  tbe  Carpathiani,  wheaot 
UieDnifleter  and  Dnieper  flow  (o  the  Xazine,  the  Bong  and  Viitala  to  (he  Saltia 
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the  YalcUil  HDls,  is  the  longest  (2200  mfles)  river  in  Europe ;  its 
entire  £&11  is  only  633  feet.  Both  the  Volga  and  the  Dnieper  are 
navigable  throughout  almost  their  whole  course.  The  Don  is  so 
shallow,  except  in  April  and  June,  that  there  are  scarcely  two 
feet  of  water  above  the  sand  banks.  It  has  been  called  the  Euro- 
pean Nile,  because  it  annually  overflows  its  banks,  grows  the 
same  reeds,  flags,  and  bulrushes  as  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  and,  like 
it,  forms  a  delta  of  morasses.  The  most  useful  of  the  large 
Russian  rivers  are  the  Volga,  the  Nortli  Dwina,  and  the  Niemen. 

Russian  Lakes. — ^At  opposite  extremities,  lakes  are  thickly 
spread  over  the  Russian  plain,  those  in  the  north-west  being  of  great 
extent  and  fresh,  with  rocky  beds  and  shores,  whilst  those  in  the 
south-east  are  small — so  small  as  seldom  to  be  laid  down  on  maps 
— ^and  salt,  with  beds  and  shores  of  sand.  One  of  the  former  is 
Lake  Ladoga,  the  largest  lake  not  only  in  Russia,  but  in  Europe, 
and  larger  than  Lake  Ontario  in  North  America.  Another  of 
them,  Onegia,  which  is  only  half  the  size  of  Ladoga,  still  greatly 
exceeds  any  other  European  lake.  In  the  south-east  r^on,  not 
only  the  lakes,  but  the  very  rain  and  dew  likewise  are  salt,  a 
phenomenon  common  to  all  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Sea  of 
Aral.  From  the  Caspian  to  beyond  Saratov,  a  distance  of  300 
miles,  the  Russian  plain  lies,  like  parts  of  Holland,  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  So  little  does  the  land  rise  above  the  Caspian, 
which  is  itself  83  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  (p.  17),  tiiat, 
when  a  strong  wind  blows  from  that  sea,  the  shore  is  inundated, 
and  ships  are  sometimes  earned  miles  inland,  where  they  are  left, 
when  the  wind  changes,  by  the  receding  waters.  In  particular, 
so  low  and  full  of  salt  swamps  is  the  region  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  once  the 
channel  of  a  sea,  which,  in  retiring,  has  left  its  salt  waters  in 
every  hollow. 

Alpine  Ststeil — Of  all  the  mountain-systems  lying  south  of 
the  great  European  plain,  the  Alpine  is  the  most  important.  It 
consists  of  the  Alps  proper,  with  their  prolongations,  the  Apen- 
nines, and  the  Balkan,  which  ramify  throughout  the  Italian  and 
Grecian  peninsulas  respectively. 
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Alps  Proper. — Beginning  at  Genoa,  the  Alps  proper  extend 
along  the  coast  to  the  French  frontier ;  then  they  turn  north- 
wards towards  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whence,  in  a  north-east  direc- 
tion, they  send  a  branch  called  the  Noric  Alps  almost  to  Vienna. 
Their  average  height,  and  also  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  upon 
them,  is  about  8000  feet.^  Mont  Blanc  (t.  e.,  White  Mountain),  the 
highest  of  the  Alps  ( 15,744  feet),  is  situated  in  Savoy,  and,  conse- 
quently. Savoy  having  been  annexed  to  France,  in  French  territory. 
It  belongs  to  the  80-<»lled  Pennine  Alps,  in  which  are  also  the 
two  next  highest  mountains  in  Europe,  viz.,  Monte  Bosa  and  Mont 
Cervin.^  The  summits  of  the  Alps  are  needle-shaped,  with  long 
narrow  and  deep  valleys  between,  through  many  of  which  roads 
have  been  carried.  The  most  famous  passes  in  the  Pennine  Alps 
are  that  of  St  Oervin,  the  highest  in  Europe,  being  11,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  that  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,'  about 
3000  feet  lower;  and  that  of  the  Simplon  nearly  1500  feet 
lower  still.  The  first  two  are  not  practicable  for  carriages  all  the 
way ;  the  last  is  crossed  by  an  excellent  road  constructed  by  order 
of  Napoleon  the  Great.  The  highest  carriage-way  in  Europe  is 
that  which  crosses  the  Stelvio  pass,  upwards  of  9174  feet  high, 

1  This  is  the  limit  of  perpetual  mow  on  the  north  side ;  it  is  folly  600  feet  higher  on  the 
lOQth  8id& 

*  The  top  of  Mont  Blano  is  oalled  la  ba$$e  de  dromedaire,  beoanse,  Tieired  from  the  north- 
east, it  looks  like  a  dromedary's  hump.  The  Tory  summit  is  a  ridge,  sloping  slightly  on  both 
sides  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  so  narrow  towards  the  western  extremity,  that  two  per- 
sons can  scarcely  walk  abreast  upon  it.  The  Tiew  is  grand  beyond  description,  but,  from 
the  removal  of  all  the  more  pleasing  objects  to  a  great  distance,  not  beautiftiL  In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  height  to  which  it  rises  aboTe  its  own  base,  Mont  Blanc  is  more  impres- 
siTe  when  Tiewed  from  below,  than  many  mountains  absolutely  higher.  Thus,  although 
Chimboraso  is  £1000  fbet  higher  aboTe  the  sea-level  than  Mont  Blanc,  it  rises  only  11,600 
feet  above  the  plain  of  Quito,  whereas  Mont  Blanc  rises  12,800  feet  above  the  valley  of 
Cbamouny.  Another  circumstance  fkvouring  the  impreesiveness  of  Mont  Blanc  is,  that 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  reaches  nearly  three  times  farther  down  firom  ita  summit,  than 
from  that  of  Ohimboraio.  Monte  B>08a  consists  of  a  series  of  peaks  rishig  from  one  centre, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  rose,  hence  the  name ;  Mont  Oervin  terminates  in  what  has  been  aUled 
an  "  unsealed  and  nnscaleaUe  pyramid." 

*  The  summit  of  this  pass  is  a  long  narrow  valley,  partly  occupied  by  a  lake.  At  the 
«Mtem  extremity  of  this  lake  is  the  celebrated  monastery  of  St.  Bernard,  the  most  elevated 
permanoit  human  habitation  in  Europe.  The  monts,  aided  by  dogs,  make  extraordinary 
exertions  to  discover  and  rescue  travelJers  from  the  jnow,  in  which  they  may  have  been 
buried  by  an  Avalanche.  They  are  supported. by  allowances  from  the  Swiss  and  Pied- 
Bttontoae  Qoveniments,  and  by  donatiom  fkom  private  individuals  and  rich  travellers. 
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leading  from  tbe  Tyrol  into  Lombardy,  over  the  Rbaetian  Alps, 
by  the  Order  Spitze,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  Bat 
the  most  frequented  of  all  the  paases  is  that  of  Mont  Cenis,  in 
what  are  called  the  Graian  Alps ;  the  road,  whch  was  also  con- 
structed by  Napoleon  the  Great,  leads  from  Savoy  to  Turin,  and 
its  highest  point  is  not  quite  7000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  On 
this  road  a  railway  is  being  laid  down  on  a  new  principle  which 
£Eu:ilitates  the  surmounting  of  inclines ;  and  Mount  Cenis  is  being 
perforated  by  a  railway  tunnel,  about  eight  English  miles  in  length, 
to  be  completed  in  1872.  0^  the  completion  of  this  link,  there 
will  be  uninterrupted  railway  communication  between  the  whole 
of  northern  Europe  and  Brindisi,  anciently  Brundusium,  the  Ad- 
riatic Dover  of  the  Romans  in  their  intercourse  with  Greece. 

Alpine  Lakes. — ^The  breadth  of  the  Alps  proper  varies  from  50 
to  1 00  miles,  and  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  mountains 
in  Europe  by  the  number  of  their  lakes ;  those  on  the  southern 
side  are  fewer  and  smaller  than  those  on  the  northern,  which 
agrees  with  the  fact  that  the  Alps  are  steeper  towards  Italy  than 
towards  Switzerland.  The  chief  of  the  Alpine  lakes,  in  the  order 
of  their  size,  are  Geneva,  Constance,  Garda,  Maggiore,  Neuchatel, 
Lucerne,  Zurich,  Como.  The  last  and  smallest  of  these  is  more 
than  double  the  size  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  largest  of  the  British 
lakes ;  but  even  the  largest  of  the  Alpine  lakes  is  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which 
constitute  the  other  great  European  lake  district  (p.  30).  The 
lake  of  Geneva  is  little  more  than  one- tenth  the  size  of  Lake 
Wener,  the  largest  of  the  Swedish  lakes,  or  one-tliirteenth  of 
Lake  Ladoga,  the  largest  of  the  Russian.  All  the  glaciers 
are  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps  proper. 

Apennines  and  Balkan. — The  Alps  proper  are  merely  the 
central  and  most  elevated  portion  of  a  mountain  system,  which 
traverses  both  peninsulas  washed  by  tbe  Adriatic.  The  Apen- 
nines in  Italy  are  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  Genoese  or 
Maritime  Alps;  and  the  Balkan,  in  the  Grecian  peninsula, 
is  also,  though  less  evidently,  a  prolongation  of  the  Alps 
proper.   At  the  Gross-Glockner,  on  the  confines  of  Carinthia 
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and  the  Tyrol,  where  the  Noric  Alps  branch  off  in  a  north-east 
direction  towards  Vienna,  the  Camic  Alps  branch  off  in  a  south- 
east direction,  and,  traversing  Dalmatia,  spread  out  in  multitudi- 
nous ridges  over  European  Turkey  and  Greece.  These  ridges 
constitute  the  Balkan,  the  higest  summit  of  which  is  the  Thes- 
salian  Oljrmpua,  9749  feet  This,  however,  is  quite  an  excep- 
tional elevation,  the  average  height  of  the  Balkan  being  only 
irom  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  the  summits  rarely  attaining  4000 
feet.  The  Balkan  is  remarkable  for  terrific  fissures,  so  narrow 
and  deep  that  daylight  is  almost  excluded*  The  highest  of  the 
Apennines,  Monte  Como  or  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  10,114  feet,  is 
in  the  middle  of  their  length,  due  north  from  Lago  di  Fucino, 
towacds  the  Adriatic  shore ;  its  summit  is  constantly  covered  with 
snow.  The  Apennines  are  far  inferior  to  the  Alps  in  interest,  as 
in  height;  they  have  no  glaciers,  and,  excepting  a  few  of  the 
higliest  points,  are  covered  with  snow  only  from  October  to  May. 

Hercynio-Carpathian  System.— Separated  from  the  Alpine 
system  by  the  Danube  is  the  Hercynio-Carpathian  system,  which, 
begiiming  at  Orsova  (p.  37),  on  the  Danube,  forms  an  elbow  east- 
wards, between  the  parallels  of  id""  and  50°,  and  then  runs  along 
the  latter,  keeping,  however,  generally  on  its  northern  side,  to  the 
Rhine.  The  different  parts  of  this  «ystem  are  variously  called. 
The  Carpathians  proper  separate  Transylvania  and  Hungary  on 
one  side  from  Moldavia  and  Galicia  on  the  other;  the  Sudetes^ 
lie  between  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia;  the  Riesengebirge, 
between  Bohemia  and  Prussian  Silesia ;  and  the  Erzgebirge,  or 
Hercynian  mountains,  between  Bohemia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  Opposite  the  meeting-point  of  the  Erzgebirge  with  the 
Bdhmerwald,  stands  the  Fichtelgebirge  in  the  north-east  of  Ba- 
variAi  connected  with  which  is  the  ThUringerwald,  running  north- 
west towards  the  Harz  mountains  in  southern  Hanover,  and  the 
Frankischer  Jura,  running  south-west  towards  the  Black  Forest  on 
the  Rhine.  The  Black  Forest  is  the  watershed  between  the  Upper 
Danube  and  the  streams  flowing  northwards  to  the  German  Ocean. 
The  highest  point  of  the  Hercynio-Carpathian  system  is  in  the  Car- 
pathians proper.  Mount  Butschetje,  in  Transylvania,  9256  feet. 

1  The  name  Sadetes  Is  Mmetlmet  epplfed  to  all  of  the  Hercynio-Carpathian  syttem 
which  Ilea  between  the  souroea  of  the  Oder  and  those  of  the  Elster,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe. 
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Pyrenees. — On  the  west,  the  Alpine  system  is  separated  by 
the  Rhone  from  the  mountains  of  central  France,  and  these  again 
by  the  Garonne  from  the  Pyrenees.  The  Pyrenees  extend  from 
Cape  Creux  to  Cape  Finisterre,  and  have  their  central  nucleus 
near  the  sources  of  the  Garonne.  Here  is  their  highest  point, 
Pic  Nethou,  on  Mount  Maladetta,  11,168  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
The  average  height  of  the  Pyrenees  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  Alps; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  elevation  of  their  highest  point, 
this  serves  only  to  render  their  general  appearance  less  grand 
and  striking.  Yet  the  scenery  is  always  interesting,  from  the 
exceedingly  irregular  and  jagged  outline  of  the  ridges.  On  the 
Spanish  side,  which  is  much  more  abrupt  than  the  northern,  yet 
under  the  protection  of  France,  lies  the  Republic  of  Andorra, 
consisting  of  three  exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque  valleys,  in- 
habited by  about  15,000  persons.  They  rear  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  smelt  iron,  which  they  exchange  in  Spain  for  corn,  wine,  and 
other  necessaries.^  The  town  of  Andorra  (pop.  2000)  stands  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Ebro. 

The  Danube. — By  far  the  largest  European  river  out  of  Russia 
is  the  Danube,  which  drains  all  the  country  lying  between  the 
Alpine  and  the  Hercynio-Carpathian  systems.  Though  several 
hundred  miles  shorter  than  the  Volga,  it  yet  passes  through 
countries  so  much  more  interesting,  and  scenery  so  much  grander, 
and  is  so  much  more  serviceable  as  a  commercial  highway,  that 
it  may  well  be  called  the  prince  of  European  rivers.  From  where 
it  rises,  in  the  Black  Forest,  to  Passau,  a  distance  of  nearly  300 
miles,  it  is  chiefly  a  Bavarian  river ;  from  Passau  to  Orsova, 
twice  as  far,  it  traverses  the  Austrian  dominions ;  from  Orsova, 
throughout  the  remaining  530  miles  of  its  course,  it  flows  through 
European  Turkey,  dividing,  from  Orsova  to  Galatz,  Wallachia, 
and,  from  Galatz  to  the  Kilia  mouth,  Moldavia  from  Bulgaria. 
At  Ulm,  where  it  enters  Bavaria,  100  miles  from  its  source, 
the  Danube  begins  to  be  navigable  by  small  flat-bottomed 
steamers;  at  Passau,  where  it  leaves  Bavaria,  it  is  joined 

>  The  mode  of  executing  %  murderer  in  Andorra  illnstrates  the  primitire  character  of 
the  inhabitants.  He  is  conreired  blindlolded  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  so  deep  that  the 
•ye  cannot  discern  the  bottom,  and  then  hurled  OTcr  by  the  executioner. 
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hy  the  Inn,  a  more  considerable  river  than  itself,  on  which 
account  the  Swiss  maintain  that  the  Danube  rises  in  Switzer- 
land ;  the  Inn  imparts  its  own  character  to  the  Danube,  which 
from  Passau  onwards  is  as  rapid  as  the  Rhone.  At  Orsova  is 
the  so-called  "  Iron  Gate,"  a  broad  plateau  of  rock,  1400  yards 
wide,  forming  a  rapid  over  which  formerly  no  boat  drawing  more 
than  feet  of  water  could  pass.  By  blasting,  the  navigation 
has  been  so  improved  that  vessels  drawing  8  and  even  9  feet  of 
water  can  now  pass  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year :  most  of  the 
vessels,  however,  used  on  this  part  of  the  river  do  not  draw 
more  than  4  feet  of  water.  The  navigation  of  the  delte  of  the 
Danube  is  exceedingly  tedious.  The  Sulina  Channel  is  the  one 
most  frequented.  At  Schaffhausen  the  Danube  is  only  12  miles 
distant  from  the  Rhine,  which  again  springs  from  the  same 
mountain-mass  with  the  Rhone,  and  as  these  three  rivers  flow 
towards  opposite  quarters,  all  that  part  of  the  European  continent 
which  is  neither  Russia  nor  Scandinavia  must  be  considered  as 
culminating  in  the  region  where  their  head  waters  rise.  This 
fact  becomes  still  more  obvious  when  the  Inn  is  accepted  as  the 
true  upper  Danube. 

The  Rhine. — As  a  channel  of  commerce,  the  Rhine  is  not  in- 
ferior to  any  European  river ;  it  is  more  visited  by  tourists  than 
any  other ;  and  its  delta,  comprising  the  Dutch  provinces  of 
North  and  South  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  the  greater  part  of  Guel- 
derland,  is  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  Rhine  has  been  divided 
into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Rhine  extends  from 
the  source  to  Basel.  Navigation  by  flat  boats  begins  at  Coire, 
ill  the  Grisons,  but  is  interrupted  below  Schaffhausen  by  falls 
about  70  feet  high ;  and  again  not  far  from  Basel,  by  rapids. 
Steamers  constantly  ply  on  Lake  Constance.  The  Middle  Rhine 
extends  from  Basel  (Basle)  to  Cologne,  and  to  this  portion  belongs 
the  scenery  which  attracts  so  many  tourists.  From  Bingen  below 
Mainz  (Mai/ence)  to  Bonn  above  Cologne,  a  distance  of  80  miles, 
the  river  flows  through  a  deep  valley  between  two  mountain 
regions :  the  alternating  expansion  and  contraction  of  its  channel, 
the  rocky  vine-clad  banks,  the  antique  towns  built  to  the  very 
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water's  edge,  and  the  castellated  heights  which  bound  the  view 
on  both  sides,  constitute  amatchless  panorama  of  beautiful  scenery. 
The  Lower  Rhine  extends  from  Cologne  to  its  various  mouths, 
and,  by  the  flatness  of  its  banks,  presents  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
preceding  section  of  the  river.  Steamers  ply  from  the  moifth 
upwards  to  Mannheim;  and  canals  connect  the  Rhine  with 
the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  the  Saone  and  Rhone,  and  the  Danube. 
As  the  far  greater  part  of  its  course  is  through  German  states, 
the  Rhine  is  considered  a  German  river. 

Baltic  Sea. — One  result  of  the  highly  peninsular  character  of 
Europe,  and  of  its  position  with  respect  to  Asia  and  Africa,  is, 
that  four-fifths  of  its  drainage  falls  into  inland  seas.  The  Medi- 
terranean, the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  are  noticed  elsewhere 
(pp.  23, 25, 26);  the  Baltic,— said  to  mean  "seaof  belts,"  i.e.,  straits, 
— which  drains  one-fifth  of  Europe,  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
In  consequence  of  the  land-drainage  it  receives,  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic  are  colder,  lighter,  and  less  salt  than  those  of  the  ocean ; 
and  in  summer,  when  the  snows  melt,  a  strong  current  flows 
through  the  Sound  and  both  Belts  into  the  German  Ocean ;  at 
other  seasons  the  current  is  regulated  by  the  winds.  The  tides 
are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  Baltic.  It  is  a  comparatively 
shallow  sea,  on  which  account,  as  also  because  of  islands  and 
sudden  changes  of  wind,  it  is  difficult  of  navigation.  For  three 
or  four  months  in  winter,  between  December  and  April,  it  is 
altogether  closed  to  navigation  by  ice.  Amber  is  a  peculiar 
product  of  this  sea,  quantities  of  it  being  thrown  on  the  Prussian 
and  Courland  coasts  after  a  storm. 

Ger^ian  Ocean. — The  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  is  of  a 
semi-inland  character,  and  accordingly,  though  Salter  than  the 
Baltic,  is  not  so  salt  as  the  Atlantic.  Its  utmost  depth  is  600 
feet ;  between  England  and  Prance  it  is  only  half  that ;  and  over 
tiie  sandbanks,  which  occupy  one-fifth  of  its  whole  area,  the 
depth  is  less  than  100  feet  The  most  famous  of  these  sandbanks 
is  that  called  Dogger,  extending  from  Scarborough  to  within 
20  leagues  of  Jutland,  with  which,  according  to  tradition,  it  was 
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anciently  united.  Dogger  bank  is  much  frequented  hj  both  the 
British  and  Dutch  for  cod. 

Climate. — Europe  is  not  only  a  peninsula  to  Aaia  but  a  penin* 
sula  of  peninsulas  within  itself ;  hence  it  enjoys,  compared  with 
Asia,  an  insular  climate,  just  as  the  peninsula  of  Brittany 
enjoys  an  insular  climate  compared  with  central  France.  The 
average  temperature  of  any  given  latitude  is  higher  in  Europe 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  but  this  peculiarity  becomes 
less  and  less  marked  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ural  mountains, 
beyond  which  the  west  wind,  originally  mild,  becomes  a  cold  land- 
wind.  Excepting  a  limited  region,  amounting  to  only  one-twelfth 
of  the  whole,  and  lying  within  the  polar  circle,  Europe  belongs  to 
the  temperate  zone.  All  of  it  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Car- 
pathians and  Alps,  and  eastward  of  a  line  joining  the  mountains 
of  central  France  with  the  Naze  of  Norway,  and  running  thence 
towards  the  north-east,  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  summer 
rains,  in  which  winter  is  severe,  and  the  climate  generally  sub- 
arctic. The  south-west  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  southern  Italy, 
including  Sicily,  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  belong  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  winter  rains,  in  which  winter  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist,  and  the  climate  altogether  is  sub-tropical.  All  the  rest 
of  Europe,  including,  of  course,  the  British  Isles,  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  autumn  rains,  in  which  winter  is  mild,  and  the 
climate  truly  temperate.  Cereal  and  leguminous  plants  are 
cultivated  everywhere  throughout  Europe,  except  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  principal  cereals  are  wheat  and  rye,  each  being  the 
food  of  about  one-tiiird  of  the  population  of  Europe ;  the  former 
prevails  in  the  centre  and  south,  the  latter  throughout  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  and  Russia.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  the  extreme 
south,  and  oats  in  the  north-west.  Oats  are  not  grown  south  of 
Paris ;  and  they  are  used  for  human  food  only  in  Scotland,  the 
north  of  England,  and  the  north  of  Germany. 
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European  £aee«.~Thoagh  the  nnallest  c^narter  of  the  glohe,  Europe  has 
long  heen  the  seat  of  the  highest  civilisation,  and  of  the  most  powerful 
empires.  The  principal  races  to  which  its  population  belongs  are  three, 
viz.,  the  Teutonic  in  the  north-west,  the  Celtic  (with  the  Grsco-Latin)  in 
the  south,  and  the  Slavonian  in  the  east.  The  Teutonic  race  is  spread  oyer 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Scandinavia,  and  the  British  Isles.  The  in- 
habitants of  those  countries  agree  in  speaking  Teutonic  dialects,  and  in 
professing,  for  the  most  part,  the  Protestant  form  of  Christianity.  The 
Celtic  race  is  spread  over  France,  Italy,  and  the  Iberian  peninsula,  countries 
which  long  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  empire ;  their  inhabitants 
agree  in  speakine  langpiages  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  in  professing  the 
£>man-catholic  form  of  Christianity.  The  Slavonian  race  prevails  in 
Russia,  which  has  a  language  of  its  own,  and  adheres  to  the  Greek 
Ch  urch.  To  these  grand  characteristics  of  the  three  races  there  are  excep- 
tions. Thus  Belgium  is  occupied  by  a  Teutonic  race,  but  almost  all  its  in- 
habitants are  rigid  Roman-catholics,  and  the  educated  classes  speak  French. 
The  Poles  are  Slavonians,  and  speak  a  Slavonian  dialect ;  but  they,  too,  are 
Roman-catholics.  The  WaUacnians,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  a  corrupt 
Latin,  but  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  Magyars  in  Hungary,  the 
Finns  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  Tartars  in  eastern  Russia, 
and  the  Turks,  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race.  The  Tartars  and  Turks 
are  Mahometans.  Jews  are  scattered  all  over  Europe.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  races  and  religions  found  in  Europe : — 

Teutonic  race,^     100,000,000  Protestant,  .      .  56,000,000 

Celtic,    .      .      80,000,000  Roman-catholics,  145,000,000 

Slavonian,     •      70,000,000  Greek  Charch,  •  68,000,000 

Mongolian,     .      27,500,000  Mahometans,     .  9,000,000 

Jewish,  .      .       2,500,000  Hebrews,   .      •  2,000,000 

280,000,000  280,000,000 

Leading  States. — Omitting  Italy  at  present,  as  not  having  yet  assured 
her  independence,  much  less  won  for  herself  a  definite  position,  the  leading 
states  of  Europe  are  divided,  in  respect  of  political  influence,  into  three 
ranks :  Those  of  the  first  rank  are  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.  These  five  powers  possess  among  them  two-thirds  of  the  territory 
and  population  of  Europe ;  and,  with  their  total  dependencies,  they  embrace 
nearly  a  fourtii  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  two-sevenths  of  its  entire  popula- 
tion. The  states  of  the  second  rank  are  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Turkey.  All 
the  others,  as  having  little  foreign  influence,  belong  to  the  third  rank. 
The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  taxation,  and  therefore,  apnroximatively, 
the  money  power  of  the  principal  nations  throughout  the  civilized  world : — 
Statea.  Year.         Bevenae.       Per  Head.  Ezpenditare. 

France,  ....  1865  £85,521,763  £2  5  10  £85,336,353 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1865-6  66,392,000  2  8  2  66,139,000 
Russia,  ....  1864  60,164,219  0  16  1  60,164,219 
Austria,    ....     1865         51,490,545      1   9  5  52,288,822 

>  If  to  the  Tentona  of  Europe  he  added,  aay  twenty  mUllons  of  the  aame  race  in  North 
America,  it  will  appear  that  they  oonititate  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  world's  popnlatioa. 
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way, 


States. 

United  States, 
Italjr,  . 
Spain, 
Ftnssia, 
Turkey,  . 
Holland,  . 
Sweden  and  Nor< 
Belgium,  . 
Brasil, 
Pern, 
Mexico, 
Bavaria, 
PortugaJ,  . 
Hanover,  . 
Denmark,  . 
Sucony, 
Baden, 

Wnrtemberg, 
CbiU, 
Greece, 
Switzerland, 
Argentine  Republic, 


Year. 

1865 

1865 

1864-5 

1865 

1864-6 

1864-  5 

1865-  6 
1864 
1864r-6 
1862 
1864 
1865-6 
1863-4 
1865-6 
1865-6 
1863 
1862 
1862 
1860 
1864 
1863 
1863 


Revenue. 
£42,471,567 
27,020,101 
26,27.'v932 
22,607,105 
14,737,231 
8,644,412 
7,290,271 
6,313,512 
6,737,500 
4,249,167 
4,000,000 
3,893,383 
3,415,357 
3,111,778 
2,085,998 
1,853,452 
1,428,349 
1,267,808 
1,252,833 
833,881 
824,862 
750,258 


Per  head. 
£17  2 
4 
12 
4 
8 
11 
7 
5 


1 
1 
1 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

0  16 
0  19 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


14  10 
9  10 
9  11 
6 
1 

12  10 
6  I 
16  8 
0  10 
14  9 
14  11 
12  6 
6  5 
12  10 


Expenditare. 
£236,512,235 
34,152,761 
26,275,932 
22,773,248 
14,571,238 
8,182,335 
6,768,000 
6,099,328 
6,504,720 
4,289,293 
9,000,000 
3,893,383 
3,757,856 
3,111,778 
2.264,248 
1,853,454 
1,367,589 
1,268,649 
1,632,511 
794,039 
812,893 
771,176 


Industry. — Agriculture  is  most  advanced  in  Britain,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Northern  Italy ;  but  the 
granaries  of  Europe  are  in  countries  where  agriculture  is  comparatively  far 
bade,  viz.,  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  If  for  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
France  be  substituted  in  the  above  list  of  agricultural  countries,  it  will  then 
become  an  enumeration  of  those  in  which  manufactures  have  been  most 
developed.  The  chief  mining  countries  are  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Hun* 
gary,  and  Sweden.  Britain  takes  tiie  lead  in  all  these  departments  of  in- 
dustry, in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  mining ;  but  pays  for  her  indus- 
trial pre-eminence  by  supporting,  in  times  of  mercantile  depression,  a  perfect 
army  of  paupers.  The  coal-fields  of  Britain,  on  the  richness  and  favourable 
position  of  which  her  industrial  prosperity  so  gpreatly  depends,  yield  nearly 
as  much  coal  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

JSdueation. — In  order  to  represent  the  educational  standing  of  the  several 
countries  of  Europe,  it  has  been  ascertained  what  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion, between  7  and  14  years  of  age,  in  each,  is  receiving  instruction, 
whether  at  school  or  at  home.  The  British  Islands,  instead  of  occupying 
the  highest  rank  in  this  list,  along  with  the  Protestant  countries  of  the  Con- 
tinent and  with  the  United  States,  find  their  place  below  France,  and  just 
above  Spain.  The  statistics  on  this  subject  are  not,  however,  sufficiently 
trustworthy  to  be  quoted.  Russia,  the  lowest  in  the  educational  scale,  is 
also  the  only  European  country  in  which  there  are  still  barbarians.  These, 
however,  are  confined  to  a  few  thousand  Tartars  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  a  few  thousand  Laplanders  in  the  extreme  north. 
They  live  as  hunters  and  wandering  herdsmen. 
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L  DETACHED  COUNTRIES  OF  EUBOPE 
BRITISH  ISLANDS— SCANDINAVIA. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

ArM,  57,813  iquan  miles.  Marly  half  the  area  of  the  Brttlih  IOm. 
PopalatHm,  Tweutj  MUliona,  nearlj  thrae-fourOu  of  the  populatton  of  the  Brltlih  Ulan. 

Political  Diyibions. — South  Britain  is  diyided  into  52  coun- 
ties,^ of  which  40  are  in  England,  and  1 2  in  Wales.  These  vary  ex- 
ceedingly in  both  extent  and  population.  Yorkshire,  the  largest,  is 
40  times  the  si^e  of  Butlandshire,  the  smallest ;  and  Lancashire,^ 
the  most  populous,  has  111  times  the  population  of  Rutlandshire^ 
which  is  the  least  populous.  The  county-towns  were  originally 
the  sole  administrative  centres  in  their  respective  counties.  Now, 
however,  assizes  are  held  in  other  towns,  which  have  become  larger, 
or  are  more  conveniently  situated,  sometimes  only  in  addition 
to  the  assizes  held  in  the  county-town,  sometimes  in  lieu  of  them 
altogether.  In  such  cases,  the  sole  distinction  of  the  county-town 
is,  that  the  election  of  the  county-member  is  declared  on  its  hust- 
ings. In  the  followiDg  list,  the  county-towns  stand  first,  and  an 
asterisk  is  attached  to  those  of  them  in  which  assizes  are  no 
longer  held. 

Northern  Counties^  6. 
OountUt,  Countif  and  Attize  7l4Piis. 

Northumberland,  .    Newcastle,  on  the  Tyne. 
Durham,    .    .    .    Durham,  on  the  Wear. 
Yorkshire,  .    .    .    York,  on  the  Yorkshire  Ouse. 
Cumberland,    .    .    Carlisle,  on  the  Eden. 
Westmoreland,         Appleby,  on  the  Eden. 
Lancashire, .    .    .    Lancaster,  on  the  Lune  ;  Liverpool,  on  the 
Mersey. 

1  Tha  political  diTiilooi  of  Bnglaiid  ara  eallad  eountiet,  beeama  tbaj  naad  to  be  gomnad 
by  eounii,  oouM  baiogtbe  Monsaa  litla  oonmponding  to  the  Saxon  tori.  They  arc  alio  eaUed 
ihirei,  a  word  which  is  darired  from  tha  nme  root  as  «ftarM,  and  top^  meaof  dMtiom, 

3  If  the  whole  of  London  were  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  Hiddleeez  wonld  be  the 
meet  popaloaa  coonty ;  at  it  it.  the  population  of  Torkihira  it  S,08S.  610 ;  that  of  Middleief , 
2.S06,48B :  and  that  of  Lanoadiiie,  2,429,440. 
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Eastern  CounUes^  5. 


LLQColnshire, 
Cambridgeahire, 

Norfolk,  .  . 

Suffolk,   .  . 


Kent,  .  . 
Sussex,  .  . 
Surrey,    .  . 

Berkshire,  . 

Hampshire, 
Wiltshire,  . 

Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire, 
Devonshire, 
Cornwall,  . 


Gloucestershire,  . 
Oxfordshire,    .  . 
Buckinghamshire,  . 
Middlesex,    .  . 
Hertfordshire,  . 
Bedfordshire, 
Northamptonshire, 
Huntingdonshire, 
Ratlandfihire, 
Leioesterahire, 


County  Taum, 
•  Lincoln,  on  the  Withanu 
.  Cambridge,  on  the  Cam,  a  tribatary  of  the 

Great  Ouse. 
.  Noi-wich,  on  the  Wensum,  a  tributary  of  the 

Tare. 

.  Ipswich,  on  the  Orwell ;  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
.  Chelmsford,  on  the  Chelmer. 

Southern  GmntieSy  10. 

.  Maidstone,  on  the  Medway. 
.  Lewes,  on  the  Sussex  Ouse. 
.  Guildford,  on  the  Wey,  a  tributary  of  the 
Thames ;  Croydon  ;  Kingston-on-Thames. 
Reading,  on  the  Kennet,  a  tributary  of  the 

Thames ;  Abingdon. 
Winchester,  on  the  Itchen. 
Salisbury,  on  the  Avon  ;  Devizes,  pn  the 

Kennet  and  Avon  Canal. 
Dorchester,  on  the  Frome. 
Taunton,  on  the  Tone  ;  Wells,  on  the  Ax. 
Exeter,  on  the  Exe. 
^Launceston,  on  the  Tamar ;  Bodmin. 

Midland  Counties^  15. 

Gloucester,  on  the  Severn. 

Oxford,  on  the  Isis  or  Thames. 
*Buckingham,  on  the  Great  Ouse  ;  Aylesbury. 
.  London,  on  the  Thames. 
.  Hertford,  on  the  Lea. 
.  Bedford,  on  the  Great  Ouse. 
.  Northampton,  on  the  Nen. 
.  Huntingdon,  on  the  Great  Ouse. 
.  Oakham. 

.  Leicester,  on  the  Soar,  a  tributary  of  the 
Trent 
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ChmOiu.  County  Ibwtu, 

Nottrnghamshire,    .  Nottingham,  on  the  Trent  • 
Derbjahire,  .    .    .  Derby,  on  the  Derwent,  a  tributary  of  the 
Trent 

Stafforddilre^     .    .  Stafford,  on  the  Sow,  a  tributary  of  the 
Trent 

Worcestershire,  .    .  Wgrcester,  on  the  Sevem. 
Warwickshire,  .    .  Warwick,  on  the  Upper  Avon,  a  tributary  of 
the  SevenL 


Counties  bordering  on  WaleSf  4. 

Monmouthshire,  .  Monmouth,  on  the  Wye* 

Herefordshire,   •  .  Hereford,  on  the  Wye. 

Shropshire,  .    .  .  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Severn. 

Cheshire,     .    .  .  Chester,  on  the  Dee. 


Welsh  Counties,  12. 

*Flint,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  ;  Mold,  on 
the  Alen. 

•Denbigh,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Clwyd  ; 

Buthin,  near  the  Clwyd. 
•Montgomery ;  Newtown,  on  the  Severn ; 

Welshpool,  on  the  Severn. 
•Harlech^;  £ala,  on  Bala  Lake ;  Dolgelly,  on 

a  tributary  of  the  Maw. 
Carnarvon,  on  the  Menai  Straits. 
Beaumaris,  on  the  Menai  Straits. 
Cardigan,  on  the  Teify. 
•Pembroke,  on  Milford  Haven ;  Haverford- 
west, on  the  West  Cleddy. 
Carmarthen,  on  the  Towy. 
Cardiff,  on  the  Taff ;  Swansea,  on  the  Towy. 
Brecon,  on  the  Usk. 
•Radnor;  Presteign. 

*   1  The  oouDtjr  town  of  Merlonetbahire  U  n$S\y  a  decayed  hamlet  of  about  330  Inhabitanta. 
KevertbeleM,  ai  it  it  etUl  the  centre  of  the  ooonty  eLection,  it  cannot  be  laid  to  have  ceaeed 
be  the  coonty  town. 


Flintshire,  .    .  . 

Denbighshire,  .  . 

Montgomeryshire, 

Merionethshire, 

Carnarvonshire, 
Anglesea,    .  . 
Cardiganshire,  .  . 
Pembrokeshire, 

Carmarthenshire, 
Glamorganshire, 
Brecknockshire, 
Radnorshire,  . 
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TABLE  OF  THE  FRINOEPAL  NATURAL  FBATX7BES  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES. 


West  Coast, 
CktpeSf  Jslandif  Bays,  <kc.,* 
and  ICiveri, 


"B.  Solway. 

Eden 

Ellen 

Derwent  . 
G.  St.  Bee's  Head. 

Man 

Walney  •  • 
Kent 

B.  Morecambe. 
Lune      .  • 

C.  KoBsal  Point. 
Kibble  . 
Mersey  . 
Dee 

Clwyd  . 
C.  Great  Orme's  Head. 

Conway  .      .  B. 

Anglesea .      .  L 

Holyhead  .  I. 
B.  Menai  Stnuts. 

B.  Cardigan. 

Teify     .      .  B 

C.  St.  David's  Head. 
B.  St.  Bride's. 

B.  Milford  Haven* 

C.  St  Goven's  Head. 

B.  Carmarthen. 
Towy  .  R. 

C.  Worm's  Head. 
B.  Swansea. 

Usk  .  .  B. 
Wye  .  .  B. 
Severn  .  .  B. 
Avon  .  .  B. 
B.  Bristol  Channel. 


B. 
B. 
B. 

L. 

I. 
I. 

B.  L. 

B.  L. 

B. 
B. 
B. 

B.  L. 


Interior, 
Mountains  and 
Lakes, 

Cheviot  . 

Skiddaw 
Saddleback  • 
Derwent. 
Scafell  . 
Snafell  . 
Ullswater. 
Helvellyn  • 
Windermere. 
Crossfell .  • 
Whemside 
Ingleboirouffh  . 
Peak     ,  . 
Bala. 


Malvern  • 
Cotswold 
Chiltems 


M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 


East  Coast, 
CapeSf  Islands  f  Bays^  Se,,* 
and  B%ver§» 

I. 
I. 
B. 
L 
R. 
B. 
B. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Holy 
Fam 
Alne 
Coqnet 
Tyne 
Wear 
Tees 

Bobin  Hood's. 
Flamborough  Head. 
Bridlington. 
Snum  Head. 
Humber  .      .  B. 
Yorkshire  Onse  R. 
Trent    •      .  B. 


B.  The  Wash. 

Snowdon 

.  M. 

Witham  . 

.  R. 

Bardon  . 

.  M. 

Welland  . 

.  R- 

Cader  Idris 

.  M. 

Nen 

.  R. 

Plinlimmon 

.  M. 

Great  Ouse 

.  R. 

Wrekin  . 

.  M. 

Tare 

.  R. 

Gogmagog 

•  M. 

Waveney 

.  R. 

Orwell  . 

.  R. 

C.  The  Naze. 

Colne 

.  R. 

Chelmer  . 

.  R. 

B.  Blackwater. 

Fonbess . 

.  I 

B.  The  Nore. 

M. 
M. 
M. 


Parret    .      .  R. 
Lundy    .      .  I. 
B.  Barnstaple.  N.  &  S.  Downs  M. 

€•  Land's  End.  Devonian      •  M. 

SciUy     .      .  L 
*  An  inlets  of  the  ma^  by  wbatersr  name  oalle^  and  itnits  as  well  m  bayi^  are  ennmev- 
ated  nader  the  initial,  B. 


Thames  . 
Medway  • 
Sheppey  . 
Thanet  . 
North  Foreland. 
Sonth  Foreland. 
Dungeness. 


B. 
B. 
I. 
I. 
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The  o«ly  island  on  the  south  coast  is  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
following  are  the  Capes,  Bays,  and  Eiyers  on  the  south  coast : — 


The  great  natural  divisions  of  South  Britain  are  five. 

NoBTHEBN  Section. — The  first,  comprising  all  the  country  north 
of  the  Mersey,  Trent,  and  Humber,  is  divided  into  two  by  the 
Pennine  chain,  which,  starting  from  near  the  Scottish  border,  sepa- 
rates the  three  eastern  from  the  three  western  of  the  six  northern 
counties,  and  terminates  in  the  Peak  of  Deibyshire.  This  range 
is  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  flowing  east  and  west  respec- 
tively ;  these  being  much  shorter  than  those,  because  the  watershed 
runs  much  nearer  the  western  than  the  eastern  coast  The  chief 
rivers  on  the  eastern  side,  are  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  the  Tees,  and 
the  Ouse,^  with  its  many  tributaries ;  on  the  western  side,  are  the 
Derwcnt  in  Cumberland,  and  the  Ribble  in  Lancashire.  Except- 
ing the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  which  is  highly  picturesque,  the 
Pennine  range  is  a  tame  moorland.  The  Cumberland  mountains, 
though  but  an  ofOshoot  from  the  Pennine,  are  far  superior  in  both 
height  and  ruggedness  ;  they,  and  the  lakes  which  they  embosom, 
constitute  the  grandest  scenery  in  England  proper.  No  summit 
in  the  Pennine  range^  reaches  the  height  of  Skiddaw,  Helvellyn, 
and  Scawfell  Pikes,,  which  are  all  upwards  of  3000  feet  high ; 
the  last  (3166  feet)  is  the  highest  mountain  in  England  proper. 
The  mountainous  region  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, and  Lancashire,  resembles  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  but 
all  Uie  rest  of  this  first  division  of  South  Britain  has  the  same 
physical  aspect  as  the  Scottish  lowlands  south  of  the  Forth  and 

1  (hue  If  from  the  French  eaux.  meening  water*.  Hence  the  grwt  number  of  ilTen 
caHed  (hue. 

*  Wherniide  and  lo^boioagb.  In  the  Weet  BJdlng  of  Toikdiln,  we  both  ante  9600 
ibet  CioeifeU,  another  lommit.  It  2901  fiet  high. 


Capei. 

Beachy  Head. 
Selsia  Bill. 
St.  Alban's  Head. 
Portland  Point. 
Start  Point. 
Bolt  Head. 
Lizard  Point. 


Spithead. 

Solent. 

Torbay. 

PlymoQtb  Sound. 
Falmontb  Harbour. 
Mount*B  Bay. 


Bajn. 


Sussex  Ouse. 
Itcben, 

Wiltshire  Avon. 

Stour. 

Frome. 

Eze. 

Tamar. 


BlTert. 
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Clyde.    Farther,  the  popular  dialects,  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Tweed,  have  many  words  in  common ;  and  this  first  division 
England  is  the  only  part,  where,  as  in  Scotland,  oatmeal  enters 
into  the  daily  food  of  the  people  (p.  39). 

Westebn  Section. — The  second  great  natural  division  of  South 
Britain  lies  west  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee,  and  consists  of  all 
Waled,  together  with  the  English  border-counties  of  Monmouth, 
Hereford,  and  Salop.  This  division  is  divided  into  two  by  the 
Cambrian  range,  which  keeps  still  nearer  the  western  shore  than 
the  Pennine,  and  runs  in  the  same  direction,  viz.,  from  north  to 
south.  The  summits  of  Snowdon,  Cader  Idris,  and  Plinlimmon, 
which  are  nearly  in  a  right  line,  mark  its  course.  Snowdon 
(3557  feet)  is  the  highest  mountain  in  South  Britain.  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  can  be  seen  from  its  summit. 
Plinlimmon  is  the  boundary  rock  between  North  and  South 
Wales,  and  contains  the  sources  of  both  the  Wye  and  the  Severn. 
Not  one  of  the  rivers  west  of  the  Cambrian  range  is  large 
enough  to  deserve  mention  :  east  of  it  are  the  Wye  and  the  Usk,^ 
flowing,  like  the  Severn,  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  Severn 
is  the  largest  river  in  South  Britain,  and  the  only  large  one  fall- 
ing into  the  sea  on  the  west  shore.  The  watershed  between  the 
Wye  and  the  Severn  is  formed  by  the  Malvern  hills  that  separate 
Herefordshire  from  Worcestershire.  Wales  may  be  regarded  as 
the  Highlands  of  South  Britain.  Its  surface  is  nearly  as  moun- 
tainous as  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  ;  its  population  is  more 
purely  Celtic,  and  the  Welsh,  like  the  Gaelic,  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Celtic  language. 

Eastern  Section. — ^The  third  great  natural  division  of  South 
Britain  presents  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  preceding.  It  is  a  low 
plain  stretching  along  the  eastern  shore,  from  the  Humber  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  including,  besides  the  four  littoral 
counties,  the  greater  part  of  Cambridgeshire.    The  lowest  and 

^  ITik  If  from  Ihe  Wetih,  wp$g,  which  means  stream ;  and  that  is  connected  with  the 
IrUif  (water),  from  which  the  word  uOtishy  is  derived.  The  river  names  Axe,  Eze, 
and  Bik  are  all  derived  from  the  same  root  with  Udc,  and  all  mean  water  or  stream.  la 
rode  ages  rireni  do  not  bear  partleular  names;  bat  each  is  called  by  those  who  live  on  its 
banks,  the  river,  as  if  there  wen  no  other. 
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most  level  part  of  this  plain  is  the  Fen  district,  on  the  west  and 
sonth  sides  of  the  Wash.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  called  the 
Bedford  Level,  because  it  was  drained  under  Charles  i.,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  That  portion  of  Lincolnshire 
which  borders  on  the  Wash,  goes  hy  the  name  of  Holland,  and, 
like  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  abounds  with  embankments,  straight 
water-courses,  and  windmill-pumps.^  Near  Lynn,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Norfolk,  an  embankment  gave  way  in  1862,  and  the  tide, 
rushing  in  through  a  breach  of  40  yards,  covered  at  once  2000 
acres  of  the  richest  land.  The  rivers  having  their  whole  course, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  in  this  littoral  district,  are  inconsiderable 
and  almost  stagnant.  The  chief  are  the  Witham,  Welland,  Nen, 
and  Great  Ouse,  which  flow  into  the  Wash ;  and  the  Yare,  with  its 
branches  called  Wensum  and  Waveney,  in  Norfolk.  Agriculture 
is  further  advanced  in  this  than  in  any  other  district  of  England. 
Norfolk  grows  the  best  barley,  and  Essex  competes  with  Kent  in 
growing  the  finest  wheat. 

Southern  Section.— The  fourth  great  natural  division  of  South 
Britain  comprises  all  the  counties  south  of  the  Isis  or  Thames,^ 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  Towards  the  west,  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  the  inland  districts,  including  the  bleak  region  of 
Dartmoor,  are  mountainous  and  rocky.'  From  Devon  to  Sussex 
stretch  the  North  and  South  Downs,  extensive  unconnected 
tracts  of  moderate  elevation,  and  covered  to  the  top  with  short 
grass.  They  are  highest  in  Dorsetshire,  the  North  Downs  rising 
in  one  place  to  a  height  of  930  feet,  and  the  South  Downs  at 
Purbeck  Isle  to  a  height  of  813  feet  Between  the  termination 
of  the  Downs  and  the  borders  of  Kent  lies  the  Weald,  a  midland 
tract,  flat  and  fertile.  The  counties  of  Somerset  and  Wilts  are 
traversed  by  a  continuation  of  the  Cotswold  hills,  which  fom  in 
Gloucestershire  the  watershed  between  the  Severn  and  the  Thames. 
The  drainage  surface  throughout  the  fourth  division  being  narrow, 

1  These  pnmpa,  muiy  of  which  are  now  driTen  by  tteam-engines,  are  requked  for 
draining  the  lowest  lands,  which,  to  the  extent  of  700^000  aerei^  between  Uncola  sad 
Cambridge,  lie  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

s  The  Thames  is  called  lais  In  the  upper  part  of  Its  coarse.  Thongh  the  tide  reaches 
not  many  miles  above  London,  yet  barges  navigate  the  Thames  almost  to  Its  scarce.  The 
Thames  is  the  only  large  English  river  which  forms  thronghont  its  course  an  exact 
*     between  counties. 

the  two  eonnties  in  the  extreme  soath-wett  of  England,  like  the  two  In  the 
•ath-west  of  Scotland,  oonstitnte  secondary  Bi^lands. 
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the  riven  wholly  belonging  to  it  are  small ;  the  most  consider- 
able are  the  Medway  in  Kent,  and  the  Avon  ^  in  Wiltshire  and 
Hampshire.  Hops  are  characteristic  of  this  division,  Worcestei* 
shire  and  Herefordshire  being  the  only  counties  north  of  the 
Thames  where  they  occur,  and  that  only  in  small  patches. 

Midland  Section. — ^The  fifth  great  natural  division  of  South 
Britain  comprises  the  inland  counties,  and  extends  from  Middlesex 
to  Cheshire  in  one  direction,  from  Gloucestershire  to  the  borders 
of  Nottinghamshire  in  another.  It  is  an  undulating  plain,  with 
an  average  elevation  of  from  200  feet  to  400  feet,  and  without 
a  single  hill  rising  to  the  height  of  1000  feet.  In  Leicestershire, 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  this  inland  region,  is  Bardon  Hill, 
which  rises  only  850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  little 
more  than  200  feet  above  the  immediately  surrounding  country  ; 
yet  it  commands  a  view  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  of  the  Derbyshire 
Peak,  of  the  Wrekin,^  near  Shrewsbury,  and  of  the  Malvern  hills 
— a  view,  in  short,  which  embraces  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  Eng- 
land. All  the  rivers  which  have  been  mentioned  as  bounding  the 
other  great  natural  divisions  bear  a  part  in  the  drainage  of  this 
inland  one. 

Industrial  Centbes. — Industrially  considered.  South  Britain 
may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two,  by  a  line  joining  Portland 
Point,  Dorsetshire,  and  Flamborough  Head,  Yorkshure.  North- 
west of  this  line  lie  all  the  mountainous  districts,  where  pasturage 
is  more  prevalent  than  agriculture,  all  the  mines,  and  all  the  great 
manufacturing  centres ;  south-east  of  this  line  are  to  bo  found  only 
agricultural  plains,  with  such  manufactures  as  can  be  carried  on 
without  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  most  important  manufac- 
tures, those,  viz.,  of  textile  fabrics  and  of  the  useful  metals,  being 
now  carried  on  by  means  of  steam-driven  machinery,  the  great 
manufacturing  centres  must  be  sought  for  in  the  principal 
coal-fields.     Cornwall,  one  of  the  richest  mining  counties,  has 

1  This  Avon  muat  b«  difttiigaiahed  from  the  Upper  Aron  whidh  Joins  the  Serern  at 
TSwkesbory,  and  the  Lower  Aron  which  flows  through  BristoL  Aton  meus  Hmt  in 
Cehie,  henoe  Its  fipeqnent  reoorrenoe. 

*  The  Wrekin,  though  onlj  1800  feet  high,  yet,  being  isolated.  Is  a  rwy  oonsploaous 
oltfeet. 
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yet  no  mMinfactares,  becanae  it  has  no  coal ;  even  its  copper  oie 
is  Bent  to  Swansea,  in  Sonth  Wales,  to  be  smelted.  The  principal 
coal-fields  are  these  :  the  Newcastle  coal-field  between  the  Coquet 
and  the  Tees,  with  its  mannfactuies  of  iron  machinery,  of  glass, 
pottery,  paper,  and  sail-cloth ;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  coal- 
field, with  Manchester  and  Leeds  for  its  two  poles,  the  former  the 
centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  the  latter  of  the  woollen ; 
the  Staffordshire  coal-field,  with  its  manifold  metallic  manufac- 
tures at  Birmingham,  Dudley,  and  Wolverhampton,  and  its 
potteries ;  and  the  South  Wales  coal-field,  with  the  great  iron- 
works of  Merthyr  l^dviL  Minor  coal-fields  are  on  the  coast  of 
Cumberland,  and  in  Anglesea. 

MmoB  Seats  of  Industry. — ^Varions  manufactures  are  ezten- 
sively  carried  on  in  other  districts,  as  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
doth  throughout  Wales  and  the  south-western  counties  of  England ; 
that  of  gloves  about  Oxford  and  Worcester,  of  boots  and  shoes 
around  Northampton,  of  stockings  around  Leicester,  of  ribbons 
and  silks  at  Coventry  (Warwickshire)  and  Macclesfield  (Cheshire), 
of  almost  all  these  together  in  the  Derby  and  Nottingham  dis- 
trict, of  cutlery  at  Sheffield,  of  straw-plait  in  the  counties  imme- 
diately north  of  London,  and  of  lace  in  all  the  counties  between 
London  and  Nottinghain.  Some  of  these  districts  lie  south-east 
of  the  line  joining  Portland  Point  and  Flamborough  Head  ;  but 
that  the  districts  so  situated  contain  no  great  manufacturing  centres 
is  evident  from  the  small  population  of  their  town&  To  the  south- 
east of  that  line,  besides  London,  which,  as  the  capital,  belongs  to 
the  empire,  there  are  only  three  towns  with  a  population  exceeding 
50,000,  viz.,  Portsmouth,  Brighton,  and  Norwich  ;  and  of  these 
three  the  last  alone  is  a  manufacturing  centre.  On  the  north-west 
side  of  the  same  line  there  are  19  towns  with  a  population  exceed- 
ing 50,000,  and  nine  of  these  have  a  population  of  100,000  or 
upwards.  The  details  follow,  a  dagger  being  attached  to  the 
towns  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  important  line  just 
mentioned  : — 


London,  including  the  parliamentitry 
boronghg  of  I/ondon  City,  West- 
-  Pi, 


Liverpool,   .      .      .  444,000 
Mancliester,  with  Salford,,  440,000 
minster,  Marylebone,  f^nsburj.   iBirmingbam,      .      •  296,000 


Tower  Hamlets,  Sonthwark,  and 
Lambeth,       .      .  3,800,000 


Leeds,  .  .  .  207,000 
Sheffield,    .      .      .  185,000 
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tBnstol,  .  .  .  ,  164,000 
tNewcaslle-npon-Tyne,  with 

Gateshead  .  .  146,000 
tPlymoath,  with  DoTonport,  113,000 
tBradford,    .  .  106,000 

Hull  (on  th«  line),  .  99,000 
fPortsmouth,  with  Portaea 

andGoBport,  .  .  96,000 
tPireBton,     .      .      .  83,000 


fSnnderland, 

Brighton, 

Norwich,  fNottingham, 
tOldham,  . 
fBolton, 

Leicester  (on  the  line), 
fBlackbam,  . 
fWolverhaznpton, . 
fBath,  . 


80,000 
78,000 
b  76,000 
72,000 
70,000 
68,000 
68,000 
61,000 
68,000 


Seats  of  Commxbcb. — Of  the  towns  in  this  list  several  are 
commercial  rather  than  manufacturing,  viz.,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
and  Pljnnouth.  The  first  two  of  these  are  the  great  outlets 
on  the  western  side  of  England  for  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  interior,  as  Hull  and  London  are  on  the  eastern  side. 
The  finest  natural  hiurbour  in  England  is  Milford  Haven,  Pem- 
brokeshire; but,  being  at  the  extremity  of  a  mountainous 
peninsula,  it  has  no  facilities  for  the  transit  of  goods  from  the 
interior,  and  consequently  has  not  become  a  commercial  depot. 
The  Wash,  again,  is  quite  accessible  from  the  interior,  but  is 
itself  at  low  water  a  mere  assemblage  of  mud  banks,  and  con- 
sequently unfit  for  commercial  purposes.  Thus  the  site  of  com- 
mercial towns  is  determined  by  the  configuration  of  the  coast, 
just  as  the  site  of  manufacturing  towns  is  determined  by  the 
distribution  of  minerals  in  the  interior.  Almost  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  England  consLsts  in  the  import  of  raw  material  and  the 
export  of  manufactured  articles.  Thus  cotton  and  wool  are  im- 
ported ;  calico  and  broadcloth  are  sent  out  to  all  the  world,  even 
to  the  countries  which  fiimish  the  raw  material 


Natubal  Fboductions. — ^The  natural  productions  of  England 
are  not  behind  her  manufactures  in  excellence.  Her  beef  and  mutton 
are  the  finest  in  the  world ;  her  horses  are  unequalled  on  the  race- 
course, and  her  dogs  in  the  chase.  She  grows  notMng  but  food, 
yet  she  cannot  grow  enough  for  her  people,  and  lays  the  whole 
world  under  contribution  to  support  them.  The  provision  trade  is 
most  active  with  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Continent 
opposite  England. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  SOUTH  BRITAIN. 
1.  Name  the  two  counties  bordering  on  Scotland.  2.  Name  the  foar 
English  counties  bordering  on  Wales.  3.  Name  the  littoral  counties  from 
the  Humber  to  the  Thames.  4.  Name  the  littoral  counties  from  the  North 
Forehmd  in  Kent  to  Land's  End,  OmwaU.  5.  Name  the  four  counties,  next 
below  Gloucestershire,  washed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Seyem,  and  by  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  and  state  how  many  of  these  are  English.  6.  Name  the 
four  counties  traversed  by  the  Trent  7.  Name  the  four  counties  traversed 
by  the  Severn.  8.  Name  from  east  to  west  the  three  counties  forming  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Thames.  9.  Name  from  east  to  west  the  four  counties 
forming  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames.  10.  Name  the  two  most  pro- 
minent capes  in  Yorkshire,  the  three  in  Kent,  the  two  in  Cornwall,  and 
the  one  in  Denbighshire.  11.  In  what  counties  are  St  Bee's  Head,  St 
David's  Head,  Bolt  Head  and  Start  Point,  Portland  Point  and  St  Alban's 
Head,  and  lastly,  Beachy  Head?  12.  Opposite  what  counties  are  Angle- 
sea,  Lundy  Island,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Sheppey,  and  Holy  Island,  respec- 
tively ?  13.  What  counties  are  washed  bv  Morecambe  Bay,  St  Bride's 
Bay,  Carmarthen  Bay,  Swansea  Bay,  and  Mount's  Bay,  respectively? 
14.  In  what  counties  are  Snowdon  and  Cader  Idris,  respectively?  and  oa 
the  borders  of  what  two  counties  is  Plinlimmon  ? 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 
I, — THE  SIX  NORTHERN  COUNTIES. 

(a.)  The  three  east  of  the  Pennine  Range, 
1.  Northumberland.^ — The  county  town,  NewcaeHe-upon'Tyne,  so 
called  from  a  castle  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  now  occu- 
pied by  an  antiquarian  society,  is  situated  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  coal-field  which  extends  from  the  Coquet  to  the  Tees,  and  is 
the  largest  in  England.  The  high-level  bridge  over  the  Tyne,  at 
Newcastle,  is  a  stupendous  structure,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
carrying  a  common  carriage-way  at  the  height  of  90  feet,  and,  25  feet 
higher,  a  railway :  among  recent  architectural  improvements  is  a 
covered  market,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  best  (quality  of 
coal  is  obtained  at  WalUend,  a  village  situated  between  ISe^castle 
and  N.  Shields,  at  the  extremity  of  the  great  wall  of  Severus,^  whence 
its  name.  Near  this  village  are  four  acres  of  insulated  coal-strata, 
which  yield  so  much  natural  gas  that  a  constant  flame,  8  or  9  feet 
long,  is  obtained  from  a  4-inch  tube  that  communicates  with  them. 
Dependent  on  Newcastle  is  Tynemouih,  a  bathing-place  ;  and  on  its 
coal-field,  North  and  South  Shields  (the  latter  in  Durham),  from  which 

>  Northumberland  means  the  land  north  of  the  Humber,  During  the  Heptarchy,  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  and  the 
Tyne  was  the  boundary  between  Deira  and  Bemicia,  the  two  provinces  into  vhicli  it 
was  often  divided,  York  being  the  capital  of  Deira  and  Bamborough  of  Bemicia. 

'  There  is  a  natural  depression  between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne,  the  summit  level  of 
the  surface  being  only  450  feet.  Across  this  part  of  the  Island,  Hadrian  raised  an  earthen 
-^mpart,  a.d.  121 ;  but  Severus  (aj).  810)  built  the  wall  of  hewn  stone,  of  wliish  consider* 
'1  remains  are  still  to  be  seen. 
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immense  quantities  of  coal  are  exported.  About  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  HeaJiam^  is  the  field  of  Otterbum,  where  in  1837  the  Scots, 
under  Douglas,  who  fell,  defeated  the  English  under  Hotspur,  who 
was  taken  prisoner, — incidents  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase,  Much  nearer  the  Border,  south  of  Coldstream,  is 
Flodden,  where  James  iv.  and  his  principal  nobility  were  slain,  a 
disaster  celebrated  in  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest."  At  Alnwick^  is 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  Castle,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
baronial  residences  in  England.  Between  Alnwick  and  Newcastle, 
on  the  Wansbeck,  is  Morpeth,  the  seat  of  a  great  cattle-market.  Op- 
posite the  extreme  north  of  the  county  are  Holy  Island  and  the  Fam 
islands.  The  latter  are  the  most  southerly  resort  of  the  eider- 
duck;  and  in  1838  were  the  scene  of  the  rescue,  by  Grace  Darling  and 
her  father,  of  the  crew  of  the  Forfarshire  steamer.  Holy  Island  is  se- 
parated from  the  mainland  only  during  the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  is  much 
visited  on  account  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  and  cathedral  of  Lindis- 
farne.  On  the  coast,  opposite  the  Fam  Islands,  is  Bamborough  Castle. 

2.  Durham. — The  county  town,  Durham^  on  the  Weir,  is  the  seat 
of  a  small  university.  Near  Durham  is  Neville's  Cross,  the  scene  of 
a  battle  in  which  David  ii.  of  Scotland  was  made  prisoner  by  Philippa, 
queen  of  Edward  iii.  In  Sunderland,  shipbuilding  is  more  extensively 
carried  on  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain ;  the  glassworks 
are  also  large,  and  the  coal-trade  immense.  South  Shields  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  a  seat  of  the  coal  trade.  Opposite  Newcastle 
is  Gaiesheady  near  which  are  quarried  the  grindstones  for  which  New- 
castle is  famous.  Darlington  and  Stockton-on-Tees  were  the  termini 
of  the  first  passenger  railway,  opened  1825.  On  a  peninsula  north 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Tees,  Hartlepool  and  West  Hartlepool,  with  ex- 
tensive docks  and  increasing  trade. 

3.  Yorkshire. — ^This  county  is  the  largest  in  England  (p.  42),  and 
is  divided  into  three  Ridings,  called  East,  West,  and  North,^  respec- 
tively. The  county  town,  York,  on  the  Ouse,  possesses  a  magnificent 
cathedral.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  plain,  measuring  150 
miles  from  north  to  south.  This  plain  is  really  the  basin  of  the  Ouse 
and  its  tributaries,  and  rises  gently  eastward  towards  the  sea-clififs,  as 
well  as  westward  towards  the  Pennine  range.  From  Flamborough 
Head'  northward,  the  cliffs  are  particularly  bold  and  lofty.   Near  to 

1  Th«  termination  wick  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  or  vfich  throughout 
England  generally,  means  tovm.  Hence,  Alnwick  means  Unon  an,  the  Alne. 

s  In  the  North  Riding  is  situated  the  famous  Kirkdale  Gave,  which,  from  the  animal 
remains  found  in  it,  is  helieved  to  have  heen  onoe  a  den  of  hyenas.  Besides  the  bones  of 
many  animals  still  indigenous  to  England,  were  found  those  of  the  bear,  the  wolf,  tlvB 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  elephant ;  and  the  last  two  had  been  of  speciei 
that  no  longer  exist  anywhere. 

s  Flamborough  Head  is  600  feet  high,  and  received  its  name  from  the  beacons  which 
the  Danes,  with  whom  it  was  a  favourite  station,  used  to  keep  burning  on  it  at  nigh^ 
It  is  still  worthy  of  the  name  (FtonM- borough)  because  of  its  lighthouse. 
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York  is  a  moimd  which  hean  the  aame  of  Septinnu  SeireniB,  the 
Roman  Emperor  who  died  there;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
westward  lies  Marston  Moor,  where  the  Parliamentary  forces  defeated 
those  of  Charles  i.  Hull,  on  the  Hnmber,  has  a  prodigious  coasting- 
trade  ;  its  foreien  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  Baltic ;  it  has  also  a  large 
stake  in  the  woale  fisheries.  North-west  is  Beverleif,  t.e.,  lake  of 
beavers,  an  animal  now  extinct  in  Britain,  with  a  superb  Gothic 
minster,  inferior  only  to  that  of  York.  West  from  York  is  Harrow- 
gate,  much  frequented  for  its  mineral  waters ;  and  amone  the  high 
cliffK  of  the  shore,  Soarhorough,  a  favourite  sea-bathing  place.  T%e 
grieat  woollen  district  is  in  the  West  Riding.  Leeds,  on  the  Aire,  is 
the  chief  seat  and  depot  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  but  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Hvdderafidd,  and  Wakefidd,  all  situated  in  the  same  river* 
basin,  have  also  their  shares.  Bamsley  has  extensive  linen  manufiius- 
tures.  Sheffield,  near  the  confluenoe  of  the  Sheaf  with  the  Don,  is 
famous  for  cutlery  and  plated  goods.  Doncaeter,^  below  it,  has  a 
fashionable  race-course.  Far  up  the  Swale  towards  the  borders  of 
Durham,  is  North  Allerton,  near  which  was  fought  the  famous  battle 
of  the  Standard  m  1138. 

(b.)  The  three  counties  west  of&ie  Pennme  Range. 
4.  Cumberland. — ^The  lake  scenery,  for  which  this  county  is  famous,, 
lies  towards  the  borders  of  Westmoreland,  where  the  mountains  rise 
to  the  height  of  3000  feet.  Ullswater,  the  krgest  of  the  Cumberland 
lakes,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Helvellyn,  and  partly  in  Westmoreland, 
is  nine  miles  long,  and  has  a  sevenfold  echo.  The  most  important  of 
the  other  lakes  are  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  viz.,  Derwent- 
Water,  and  Bassenthwaite- Water,  and  those  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cocker,  a  tributary  of  the  Derwent,  viz..  Butt ermere- Water,  Crum- 
mock- Water,  and  Lowes- Water.  Keswick,  on  the  picturesque  Greta, 
is  the  usual  headquarters  of  tourists  in  the  lake  district.  Borrowdale, 
about  seven  miles  from  Keswick,  yields  the  finest  plumbago  in  the 
world.  The  Cumberland  coal-field  lies  along  the  shore ;  and  at  Whke- 
haven  the  seams  are  worked  beneath  the  sea,  nearly  two  luiles  beyond 
high-water  mark.  Whitehaven  and  Maryjport  are  the  chief  seats  of 
the  coal  trade.  Workington,^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  has  a 
smaller  share  of  it.  In  the  interior  are  also  mines  of  iron  and  copper. 
The  county  town,  Carlisle,  on  the  Eden,  has  a  cathedral,  and  a  castle, 
built  by  William  Rufus,  where  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  confined  by 
order  of  Elizabeth.  Near  St.  Bees  Head  is  a  village  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  grammar  school  and  a  small  college  for  the  education  of  the  clergy. 

6.  Westhorelavd (t.e..  West-moor  land).— JSTcsm^Z (i.e., Kent-dale), 
on  the  Kent,  has  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  is  every  way 

1  AH  names  of  places  in  England,  ending  in  caster  or  ckater,  ba^e  been  the  sites  oft 
Roman  camp,  in  Latin,  eagtra.  Hence  Doneaitter  means  camp  on  the  Don, 

•  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  fleeing  from  Scotland,  landed  near  to  Workington,  and  spent 
her  first  night  in  England  at  Workington  Hall. 
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taperior  to  the  oonnly  iiown,  ApplAy,  on  tiie  EdexL  Besides  Ullt- 
water  already  mentioned,  Wmd!ermere,  the  largest  laktf  in  Sonth 
Britain,  is  purtly  in  this  county. 

6.  Lancashire. — ^The  detached  portion  of  this  county,  bordering  on 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  is  called  FwrnesB,  and  contains  two 
lakes,  Windermere  or  Winandermere  already  mentioned,  and  Conis- 
ton-Water,  which  is  larger  than  any  of  the  Cumberland  lakes,  except 
UUswater.  The  chief  town  in  Fumess  is  Ulventone.  The  county  town, 
Lcmcouter,  on  the  Lune,  has  been  left  far  behind  by  many  others,  particu- 
larly by  ifomckester  and  Liverpool,  The  former  is  not  only  the  chief 
seat  of  the  cotton  manu&cture,  but  also  the  depot  for  the  cotton 
fabrics  of  the  whole  county.  Frestony  on  the  Kibble,  Blackburn, 
Wigany  Bwry,  RothddUy  BoUonf  and  Stockport,  which  last  is  situated 
principally  in  Cheshire,  are  all  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Oldr 
horn  manu&ctures  hats,  and  OrmMrh  is  funous  for  gingerbread. 
Liy^rpool  on  the  Mersey,  is,  next  to  London,  the  largest  seaport  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Its. docks  cover  upwards  of  100  acres,  and  the 
quay  frontage  measures  nearly  twelve  miles.  The  railway  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  the  first  (1830)  locomotive  line  in  Great 
Britain.  Fleetmodf  on  the  Wyre,  was  built  in  1836  on  a  mere  rabbit- 
warren,  by  Sir  Hesketh  Fleetwood,  who  intended  that  it  should  rival 
Liverpool ;  his  expectations  have  not  been  fuliilled,^  but  steamers  ply 
from  it  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  Glasgow,  and  the  North  of  Ireland. 

II. — THE  FIVE  EASTERN  OOXTNTIBS. 

7.  LiKCOLNSHiRE. — Grimshy,  on  the  Humber,  possesses  magnificent 
docks,  calculated  to  render  it  the  rival  of  Hull  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  county  town,  Lincoln,  on  the  Witham,  is  the  cathedral  town  of  the 
largest  diocese  in  England ;  and  Boston,  fe^rther  down  on  the  same 
river,  has  one  of  the  largest  parish  churches,  the  spire  of  which  can  be 
seen  40  miles  out  at  sea. 

8.  Cambridqeshirb. — ^The  county  town,  Cambridge,  on  the  Cam,  is 
diiefly  dependent  on  its  University,  to  which  are  now  attached  fourteen 
colleges  and  three  halls.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Cam,  or  Granta,  as 
the  Romans  called  it,  is  occupied  by  dairy  farms,  and  Cambridge 
butter,  which  at  Cambridge  is  sold  by  the  inch  for  the  convenience  of 
the  students,  is  famous  in  the  London  market.  The  cathedral  town 
of  My  is  situated  on  a  dry  eminence  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  forms 
part  of  the'Bedford  level  (p.  48). 

9.  Norfolk. — ^The  county  town,  Nonoich,  on  the  Wensum,  has  been 
a  seat  of  manufactures  ever  since  the  Flemish  Protestants,  who  fled 
from  the  fury  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  sixteenth  century,  found 
refuge  in  it.   Not  fax  from  North  WdUhom  is  the  decayed  village  of 
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Wordeadf  where  the  Flemiiij^  under  Heniy  l,  mirodaced  the  muoh 
&ctiire.of  Woollen  twisty  which  was  thence  called  wortUd*  The  chief 
aeaporte  of  Norfolk  are  Xynn,  near  the  month  of  the  Great  Ouse,  and 
Tarmouthf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tare.  The  latter  has  an  excellent 
roadstead,  and  is  famous  for  its  herrings,  called  hloaUn,  In  Saxon 
times  there  was  a  spacious  estnaiy  all  the  way  to  KorwidLwhich  has 
been  gradually  fillea  up  by  the  accumulation  of  Yarmouth  Downs. 

10.  Suffolk.* — ^The  county  town,  Ipneuh  town  on  the  Ippen), 
situated  where  the  Ippen  fiills  into  the  estuary  called  the  Orwell,  was 
the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Newmarhety  famous  for  hoise- 
races  which  are  held  on  a  course  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Cambridge. 
Bury  SL  Edmundt  contains  the  remains  of  an  abbey,  which  was  in- 
ferior in  extent  and  splendour  only  to  that  of  Glastonbury,  Somerset- 
shire. Lawettoftf  a  sea-bathing  place,  occupies  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  England,  called  Lowestoft  Ness.  Vessels,  which  are  too 
large  for  going  up  the  Tare  at  Yarmouth  without  breaking  bulk, 
reach  it  by  a  canal  from  Lowestoft,  and  then  proceed  to  Norwich. 

11.  Essex. — Colchester,  on  the  Colne,  abounds  with  Roman  remains, 
and  has  extensive  oyster-iisheries  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 
Near  to  the  county  town,  Chelmsford,  on  the  Chelmer,  iB  the  manor  of 
Little  Dunmow,  where  a  procession  is  annually  held  in  honour  of  some 
young  couple,  both  of  whom  declare  that  they  did  not  repent  of  their 
mamage  within  a  year  and  day  after  its  celebration :  a  flitch  of  bacon 
is  presented  to  them  at  the  same  time.  Epping,  on  the  borders  of 
Middlesex,  gives  name  te  a  forest,  which  is  a  xavourite  sunmier  resort 
of  the  Londoners.  TUbv/ry  Fort  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Gravesend, 
is  the  place  where  Elizabeth  addressed  her  troops  before  their  em- 
barkation to  meet  the  Spanish  Armada. 

IIL— THB  TEH  80UTHSRV  C50UKTIE8. 

(a)  7^  five  trcuoerud  by  (he  North  a/nd  SotUh  Doumi, 

12.  Kent. — ^Tlus  county  k  eminently  historical  Julius  Caesar  landed 
near  Dealy&nd  the  Saxons,  under  Hen^t  and  Horsa,  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet'  Here  also  the  monk  Augustine  introduced  Christianity  among 
the  Saxons  ;  hence  the  archbishop  of  CarUerlmryf  a  very  ancient  town 
on  the  Stour,  is  primate  of  all  England.  On  account  of  its  proximity 
to  France,  this  county  has  been  put  into  a  state  of  thorough  defence. 
At  Dover  the  high  chalk  difls  are  crowned  with  forts ;  and  through 

1  Norfolk  aad  Bollblk  an  oonmptioiis  of  Narih-fotk  and  South-folk.  In  like  manner, 
Korwich,  in  fbe  former  eoonty,  and  Sadboiy,  on  the  Btoor,  in  the  latter,  mean  reepectlf eljr 
2forth-tcum  and  BouiMoten. 

s  Thanet,  which  ii  now  leparated  firom  the  rest  of  Kent  only  hjr  small  streamy  was  once 
a  Be»-ialand ;  and  the  channel  between  it  and  the  mainland  was  nsed  as  a  short  oot 
Tcssoli  sailing  to  Francsu 
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Bonmey  Marsh,*  where  they  a  military  canal  has  been  cut  to  pro- 
tect the  coast  There  are  royal  dockyards  at  Deptford  and  Woolwicky 
on  the  Thames,  at  Chatham,  on  the  Medway,  ana  at  Sheemess  in  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey;>  the  Chatham  arsenal  is  one  of  three  largest  in 
the  kingdom,  the  two  others  being  at  Portsmouth  and  Devonport 
respectively.  The  county  town,  Maidstone,  on  the  Medway,  is  the 
greatest  hop-market  in  England.  Below  it,  opposite  Chatham,  is 
BochesteTf  with  its  now  ruinous  castle,  where  Henry  yiii.  entertained 
the  Emperor  Charles  v.  On  the  Thcunes,  near  London,  is  Greemdch, 
where  is  a  great  hospital  for  invalid  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  a 
Royil  Observatory,  the  meridian  of  which  is  the  first  meridian  in  all 
English  maps."  Hard  by  is  Blackheath,  on  which  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Cade  both  encamped.  Farther  down,  opposite  Tilbury  Fort,  Chum- 
end,  where  inward-bound  vessels  receive  custom-house  officers,  and 
outward-bound  ones  their  vegetables  and  live-stock.  Of  the  Cinque 
Ports*  Dover  is  the  only  one  that  retains  any  importance :  it  is  the 
coast-station  in  the  route  from  London  to  Paris  vid  Calais ;  a&FoUcstonef 
south  of  Dover,  is  the  coast  station  in  the  Boulogne  route.  Li  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  are  Margate  and  Bamsgate,  favourite  sea-bathing  places  for 
Londoners  of  the  middle  classes.  In  the  interior,  near  the  Medway, 
above  Maidstone,  are  the  wells  of  Tunbridge,^  also  much  frequented  in 
sununer.  Between  North  and  South  Foreland,  opposite  the  coast,  lie  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  dry  in  many  places  at  low  water,  but  on  which  all 
attempts  to  build  a  ught-house  have  proved  vain,  from  the  impossibility 
of  finding  or  making  a  foundation.  Between  these  sands,  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  breakwater,  and  the  coast,  lie  the  Downs,  a  spacious 
roaostead,  where  hundreds  of  vessels  sometimes  congregate,  waiting 
for  a  favourable  wind. 

13.  Sussex.* — Where  the  chalk-cliffs  are  Interrupted  on  the 
shore  of  this  county,  Martello-towers  protect  the  coast.  The 
highest  of  the  cliffs  is  Beachy  Head,  said  to  be  so  called  because 

1  Konmey  Marsh,  now  one  of  the  largest  sheep-feeding  districts  in  England,  was  once  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  where  vessels  rode  in  deep  water.  An  emhankment  defends  it  from  the 
sea  during  high  water;  and  at  low  water  sluices  are  opened  to  let  out  the  drainage. 

s  Opposite  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  the  Thames  is  called  the  Nore  ;  and  the  strait  between 
the  Isle  of  Sheppy  and  the  Kentish  mainland  is  called  Thi  SuxOe, 

*  See  p.  10,  Mote  2. 

*  The  original  Cinque  Forts  (five  harbours)  were  Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  Komney,  and 
Bastings,  the  last  in  Sussex ;  and  to  these  were  subsequently  added  Rye,  Winchelsea,  and 
Seaford,  also  in  Sussex.  These  towns  were  bound  to  ftimish  and  maintain,  at  their  own 
expense,  for  16  days  at  a  time,  67  vessels,  each  manned  by  21  men  and  a  boy.  This  service, 
and  the  immunities  by  which  it  was  rewarded,  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  vii.,  when 
a  royal  navy  began  to  be  formed. 

*  Small  fancy  articles,  chiefly  boxes,  made  at  Tunbridge  of  inlaid  woods,  are  called  Tun- 
bridge  ware. 

*  Sussex  meant  originally  the  seat  ot  the  South  Saxona,  as  Essex  that  of  the  East  Saxona, 
Middlesex  that  of  the  Jifiddle  Saxons^  and  Wessex,  which  has  disappeared  Irom  the  map 
of  England,  that  of  the  West  Baxons. 
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it  comniAnd*  the  adjoining  beach  on  both  sides.  HastmgB^  one  of  the 
original  Cinque  Ports,  is  now  a  favonrite  winter  residence  for  inTidids; 
St,  Leonard' 9  is  the  fashionable  suburb.  Between  Hastinss  and  Besehy 
Head  is  Pevenuy  Bay^  where  William  the  Conqueror  landed.  A  short 
way  inland  is  Baidej  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  (1066).  LeweB^ 
on  the  Ouse,  is  the  county  town.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
place  in  the  county  is  BnahUm^  which  has  been  a  very  fashionable 
town  since  George  rv.  maae  it  his  summer  residence :  the  fantastic 
marine  pavilion  which  he  erected  became  the  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  was  used  for  public  assemblies,  but  has  smce  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Chichetier  was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Sussex.  "Near  it  is  Goodwood,  fkmous  for  its  races. 

14.  Surrey. — County  town,  Guildford^  on  the  Wey.  Not  far  from 
it,  Dorking^  famous  for  its  breed  of  fowls.  The  huge  boroughs  of 
/»nUkwark  and  Lambeth,  opposite  London  proper,  really  form  part  of 
the  British  metropolis.  The  most  ancient  edifice  on  what  may  there- 
fore be  called  the  Surrey  side  of  London  is  Lambeth  Palace,  the  town 
residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  of  modem  buildings 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  huge  lunatic  asylum  of  Bethlehem,  com- 
monly called  Bedlam,  a  word  which  has  thus  become  a  synonyme  for 
madnattee.  South  of  these  boroughs  is  Epsom,  with  its  famous  race- 
course, and  a  mineral  well  which  gives  name  to  the  salts  used  in  medi- 
cine. Above  them  on  the  Thames,  are  Kew,  where  is  a  royal  botanic 
garden,  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ;  Michmond,^  famous  for  the  expen- 
sive and  truly  English  landscape  of  which  it  commands  a  view ;  and 
Kinffston,  where  the  Saxon  coronation-stone  is  still  preserved.  On  the 
borders  of  Hampshire,  around  Famham,  are  grown  the  finest  hops  in 
England :  and  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire,  near  Egham,  is  the  plain 
of  Kunnymede,  where  King  John  signed  Magna  Charta  (1215). 

15.  Berkshire,  or  Berks. — County  town,  Reading,  on  the  Kennet. 
A  fur  more  important  place  is  Wtndaor,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Eton ; 
it  is  a  favourite  royal  residence,  and  the  modern  burial-place  of  the 
English  sovereigns.  In  the  north-west  of  the  county,  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  vale  of  White  Horse,*  is  Wantage,  birth-place  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  Bray,  on  the  Thames  above  Windsor,  lias  passed  into  a 
proverb  because  of  its  vicar,  who  was  twice  a  Papist  ana  twice  a  Pro- 
testant at  the  Reformation  era.  Newburtf,  on  the  borders  of  Hamp- 
shire, was  the  scene  of  two  engagements  m  the  civil  war,  1643, 1644. 

16.  Hampshire,  or  Hants.— The  south-western  part  of  this  county 

1  Rlohmond  is  called  Skene  In  history  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  vii^  who  rebuilt  the 
palace,  and  called  it  Richmond,  to  commemorate  the  title  ▼hich  he  had  before  attaining 
to  the  crown. 

s  This  fertile  valley  is  so  called,  from  the  figure  of  a  horse  galloping,  cut  out  in  the  turf 
of  the  chalk  downs;  the  figure  Is  874  feet  ill  length,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  disUnoe  of  twelve 
miles.  It  is  supposed  to  commemorate  some  victory  of  the  Saxons  over  the  Danea. 
There  are  two  white  horses  in  Wiltshire,  and  a  red  one  in  WarwickahiHB :  but  the  Berk- 
shire one  is  the  largest.  ' 
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is  occopied  by  New  Forest,  >  whkh  soppUes  much  of  the  oak  used  in 
the  Royal  Navy.  The  county  town,  SoiOhanyfUmy  on  the  Itchen,  is 
the  starting-place  of  the  steamers  which  carry  the  OTerhind  mail  to 
India.  Farther  up  the  Itchen  is  Wincheater,  a  yery  ancient  episcopal 
city,  and  the  seat  of  a  great  public  school.  It  was  first  the  capital 
of  Wessex,  and  then  of  all  England,  when  the  Heptarchy  ceasea ;  it 
was  the  burial-place  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  continued  to  rival  Lon- 
don till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Towards  the  Famham 
hop-district,  in  Surrey,  is  AUon,  famous  for  ale.  On  the  channel 
called  Spithead*  is  the  harbour  of  Fortamouthy  where  is  the  largest 
dockyard  and  arsenal  in  the  kingdom.  Gctport  and  Fortaea  may  be 
considered  as  one  with  Portsmouth.  On  the  channel  called  Solent,  is 
Lymingiofiy  a  sea-bathing  place,  where  Epsom  and  glauber  salts,  and 
very  fine  bricks,  are  manufactured.  Separated  irom  the  mainland 
by  Spithead,  Southampton  Water,  and  the  Solent,  is  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
a  great  resort  for  tourists  in  summer,  and  for  invalids  in  winter.  Of 
its  beautiful  dells,  called  chinea^  Shanklin  chine  is  the  most  famous. 
Near  Newport,  is  Carisbrook  Castle,  where  Charles  i.  was  some  time 
a  prisoner ;  and  near  Ryde,  is  Osborne  House,  a  favourite  residence 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  Needles  are  a  cluster  of  pointed  rocks  in 
the  Solent. 

(5.)  The  three  oountiea  traveraed  by  contintuOiana  of  the  Cotawold  HtUa, 

17.  WiLTsraRE,  or  Wilts. — ^The  county  town,  Scdiahury,  on  the 
Avon,  gives  name  to  an  elevated  grassy  plain,  on  which  are  the  famous 
Draidical  remains  called  Stonehenge.'  A  few  miles  from  Salisbury  is 
Clarendon  Park,  once  a  favourite  royal  residence,  where  Henry  ii. 
(1164)  passed  in  council  the  celebrate  d  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  a 
series  of  declarations  on  the  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiasticajjurisdic- 
tion,  out  of  which  arose  the  quarrel  between  Henry  ii.  and  Thomas  ^ 
Becket.  Wiltshire  has  two  White  Horaea^  smaller  however  than  the 
Berkshire  WhUe  Hbrae,  one  near  Calne,  and  another  near  WeaUniry^ 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Salisbury  plain. 

18.  Dorsetshire. — County  town,  Dorcheater,  on  the  Frorae.^  Foole 
is  the  chief  port.  FortUmd  tahmd,  properly  a  peninsula,  furnishes  a 
fijie  white  stone,  of  which  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paulas,  and  many 

>  It  is  remuteble  that,  as  the  Neir  Forest  ttss  formed  by  William  the  Gonqaeror,  at 
the  expense  of  the  defenceless  Saxons  whom  he  drore  from  their  lands  and  homes,  so 
three  of  his  immediate  desoendaata  perished  in  it  hy  sadden  death,  Tiz.,  his  sons 
Bichard  and  William :  the  former  *'  hy  a  pestilential  blast,"  aooording  to  the  chronicler's 
phrase,  and  the  latter  by  the-arrow  of  Sir  W.  Tyrrel ;  and  his  grandson  by  Robert,  who 
iras  Tiolently  caught  amongst  the  branches  whilst  banting. 

s  This  cbamMl  is  so  called  ftom  the  Spit,  a  sandbank  sonth-east  of  Qosport. 

s  These  remains  consist  of  abont  140  stones,  some  of  which  are  20  feet  high.  They 
stand  on  end  in  two  concentric  circles;  the  stones  of  the  oater  circle  are  twice  as  high 
M  those  of  the  inner,  and  are  ftimished  with  imposts  mortised  into  the  uprights.  Around 
BtoBflheoge  are  many  barrows;  and  fairy  rings  aro  immmeraUe  on  the  plsin. 
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Other  public  edifices,  haye  been  built.  Cbesil  Bank,  which  connects 
Portland  Island  with  the  mainland,  is  one  of  the  largest  pebble  ridges 
in  Europe,  being  nine  miles  in  len^h,  by  a  unarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth ;  the  pebbles  diminish  towards  the  mainland  from  the  size  of 
hens*  eggs  to  that  of  peas.  By  the  construction  of  a  sea-wall,  300 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  100  feet  high,  and  upwards  of  1^  mile  long, 
from  Portland  Island  eastward,  a  harbour  of  refuge  was  formed  in 
1861,  which  is  to  be  strongly  fortified.  Purheck  Island,  is  also 
strictly  a  peninsuU;  it  yields  a  species  of  marble,  called  Purbeck 
limestone,  which  is  used  in  ornamental  architecture.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Purbeck  Island  is  Corfe  Castle,  where  Edward  the  Martyr 
fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Elfrida. 

19.  SoMERSETBHTRE.— The  Isle  of  Athdney,  formed  by  the  rivers 
Parret  and  Tone,  is  the  place  where  Alfred  the  Great  lived  in  hiding 
with  the  goatherd.  The  county  town,  Taunton,  on  the  Tone,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  district,  abounding  with  orchards  and  pleasant 
villages.  Not  far  from  it  is  Wellington,  which  ^ve  title  to  the  hero 
of  Waterloo.  By  far  the  most  important  place  m  the  county  is  Baift, 
on  the  Avon,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  Europe.  It  owes  its 
name  to  hot  springs,  which  were  known  even  to  the  Romans ;  its 

Eump -room  is  a  very  fashionable  resort.  Bath-oolite,  a  cream-coloured 
uilaing  stone,  is  much  used  in  ornamental  architecture;  and  the  paper 
mills  are  extensive.  South-west  from  Bath  is  Glastonbury,  where  stood 
the  most  sumptuous  of  English  abbeys.  Bridgewaier,  on  the  Parret, 
where  the  scouring  bricks,  called  Bath  bricks,  are  made  of  fine  clay 
and  sand  obtained  from  the  river. 

(c.)  The  two  counties  traversed  by  the  Devonian  Range, 

20.  Devonshire.— A  great  cider  county.  In  a  few  favoured  spots, 
not  only  grapee,  but  also  oranges  and  lemons,  ripen  in  the  open  air. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  verv  bleak  climate  prevails  on  Dartmoor,  a  waste 
region  on  the  borders  of  Comwadl,  elevated  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  County  town,  Exeter,  on  the  Exe.  North-east  from  Exe- 
ter, Honitm,  a  village  which  gives  name  to  the  finest  lace.  Torquay, 
on  the  coast,  supposed  to  enjoy  a  milder  climate  than  any  other  spot 
in  England,  is  a  favourite  winter  residence  with  invalids.  Near  the 
southern  extremity  of  Tor  Bay,  is  Brixham,  where  the  Prince  of 
Orange  landed  in  1688.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  are  Plymouth 
and  Deoonport,  which  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  town ;  the 
former  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Wes^  Indies,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Baltic ;  the  latter  has  a  royal  arsenal  and  dockyard. 
South  from  Devonport  is  Eddy  stone  lighthouse,^  built  on  sunken 

1  WlMtanley,  who  buUt  the  first  Eddygtone  lighthonse  in  1700,  was  go  confident  of  its 
strength,  that  he  often  expressed  a  wish  to  he  in  it  daring  a  storm ;  after  three  years, 
his  wish  was  granted,  and  himself  harled  In  the  mins.  A  wooden  lighthouse  was  next 
-^tad,  whieh  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1756 ;  four  years  afterwards,  the  present  edifice 
commenced  by  Smeaton. 
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rocks,  which  nsed  to  canse  freqnent  shipwrecks.  Imidy  Igland,  in 
the  Bristol  ChanDel,  is  a  mere  rock  of  granite 

21.  Cornwall. — In  some  parts  of  this  county  and  of  Devonshire, 
the  granite,  being  in  a  state  of  disintegration,  has  assumed  a  varietj 
of  curious  forms.  The  most  remarkable  of  thesi  are  the  Logan-stones, 
which,  however,  some  consider  to  be  the  work  of  the  Druids.  They 
are  spheroidal  masses,  so  balanced  on  one  point  that  a  very  slight 
force  is  sufficient  to  move  them,  or  even  to  set  them  rocking  to  and 
fro.  The  most  celebrated  one  is  near  Land's  End,  weight  60  tons. 
Land's  End  is  the  most  westerly  point,^  and  Lizard  Point  the  most 
southerly,  of  the  English  mainland.  Countv  town,  Launceston,  on  the 
Tamar.  The  chief  port  in  the  county  is  FblmoiUh  ;  the  finest  town, 
Ti'uro,  Penzance,  in  the  extreme  west,  is  a  favourite  resort  with  in- 
valids. The  Sdlly  Islands  are  upwards  of  140  granitic  masses,  of 
which  only  six  are  inhabited.  They  contain  the  most  southerly  point 
in  the  British  islands.  The  Romans  used  them  occasionally  as  a  place 
of  banishment.  They  are  understood  to  have  been  the  Cassiterides  (Tin 
islands)  of  the  ancients  ;  but  no  tin  is  found  in  them  now.  The  tin 
mines  on  the  mainland  of  Cornwall  are  by  far  the  richest  in  Europe. 

IV. — ^THE  FIFTEEN  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

22.  Gloucestershire.— This  county  consists  of  three  very  differ- 
ent districts,  viz.,  the  Dean  Forestin  the  west,  which  abounds  with  coal 
and  iron,  and  yields  also  timber  for  the  navy  ;  Cotstwld,  a  high  and 
bleak  tract  in  the  east,  and  between  these  the  fertile  vale  of  Severn, 
which  yields  the  rich  cheese  called  Double  Gloucester.  The  Severn  has 
so  many  shallows  and  windings  in  its  course  that  a  canal  has  been 
cut  from  Berkeley^  in  the  castle  of  which  Edward  ii.  was  murdered, 
to  Gloucester.  Opposite  to  the  countv  town,  Gloucester,  on  the 
Severn,  is  the  river-island  of  Olney,  where  Edmund  Ironside  and 
Canute  are  said  to  have  fought  a  duel  for  the  sovereignty  of  England. 
Between  Berkeley  and  Gloucester  is  Stroud,  a  centre  of  the  woollen 
doth  manufacture.'  North-east  from  Gloucester  is  Cheltenham ;  from 
being  a  mere  village  it  became,  through  the  patronage  of  George  iii. 
and  his  Queen,  the  chief  watering-place  in  England.  Still  farther  north, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Avon  with  the  Severn,  is  Tewkesbury, 
where  Edward  iv.  triumphed  over  Margaret  of  Anjou  in  1471.  The 
largest  town  in  this  county  is  Bristol  on  the  Avon.  It  has  an  im- 
mense trade,  particularly  with  the  West  Indies,  and  extensive  manu- 

1  A  honse  near  Land's  End  has  inscribed  on  the  western  side,—''  This  is  the  first  inn  in 
England;"  and  on  the  eastern  side,—"  This  is  the  last  inn  in  England." 

s  Thronghont  Gloaoestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Wiltshire,  the  mann&ctnre  Ok 
woollen  cloth  is  carried  on,  not  in  huge  Imildings  within  towns,  or  in  their  immediate 
neighhonrhood,  as  in  Yorkshire,  but  in  small  mills  situated  in  rarines.  The  streams  of 
these  ooonties  are  said  to  impart  a  peculiar  brilliancy  to  the  dye,  which  has  procured  for 
West  of  England  cloth  its  high  reputation. 
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&ctttres,  pftrtkolarly  in  brass.  Clifkm^  now  merely  the  west  end  of 
Bristoli  has  been  called  the  Montpellier  of  EngUina ;  its  hot  8pring», 
romantic  scenery,  and  fine  climate,  have  attracted  a  large  and  fashion- 
able population. 

23.  OxFORDSHiBE.^The  county  town,  Oxford^  sitoated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Charwell  with  the  Isis  or  Thames,^  depends,  like  Cam- 
bridge, chiefly  on  its  University,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Alfred  the  Great.  The  buildings,  connected  with  its  nineteen 
colleges  and  five  halls,  are  so  handsome  and  so  disposed  that  they  ren- 
der Oxford  the  most  monumental  of  English  cities.  Near  to  Wood- 
stock, which  manufacture*  gloves,  lies  Blenheim  Park  and  mansion, 
the  gift  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  Duke  oi  Marlborough.  WUney,  on  the 
Wittdrush,  celebrated  for  its  blankets. 

24.  Buckinghamshire.— The  Chiltem  hills  in  this  county  give 
name  to  the  political  fiction  called  acceptmg  ike  CkUtem  hundreds} 
County  towns,  Aylesbury  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  Buckmff- 
ham,  on  the  Great  Ouse,  in  the  north-western  district.  Still  farther 
north  is  CHney,  where  the  poet  Cowper  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
da^s.  Eton,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Windsor,  is  the  seat  of  an 
emment  public  school. 

25.  Middlesex. — County  town,  London,  on  the  Thames.  In  Lon- 
don proper,  called  by  way  of  eminence  ti&e  City,  the  most  ancient  struc- 
ture is  the  Tower,  a  famous  political  prison,  part  of  which  was  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  ana  the  most  splenoid  is  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
the  grandest  of  Protestant  churches.  But  London  has  so  far  out- 
grown its  original  dimensions  that  many  towns  and  hamlets,  once  quite 
distinct  from  it,  are  now  popularly  included  under  the  same  name. 
Of  these  (see  p.  68,  Surrey)  may  be  mentioned  Westminster,  where  are 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Abbey,  which  is  the  chief  burial- 
place  of  our  great  men ;  Chelsea,  with  its  nospital  for  invalid  soldiers, 
and  Kensington,  with  its  royal  palace  and  gardens.  The  Queen's  London 
residence  is  called  Buckingham  Palace.  BlackwaUy  below  London,  has 
the  largest  wet  docks  in  the  kingdom.  Above  London,  on  the  Thames, 
is  situated  Hampton  Court,  an  extensive  royal  palace,  and  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  magnificence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  erected  it 
Harrow,  north  from  London,  is  the  seat  of  a  great  public  school. 

26.  Hertfordshiee.— County  town,  Hertford,  on  the  Lea.  St. 
Albans,  is  remarkable  as  bearing  the  name  of  the  first  British  martyr; 
he  was  a  native  of  the  place,  and  perished  under  Diocletian.  Lord 
Bacon,  who  derived  his  title  of  Baron  Y emlam,  from  the  Latin  name 

1  See  p.  48,  Note  2. 

s  The  stewardship  of  these  hvadrede  is  now  *  mece  nominal  office,  to  whidi  memheii 
of  Parliament  are  appointed  when  tliey  wish  to  resign  their  ftmctions.  As  the  acceptance 
of  a  Grown  appointment  is  a  legal  discharge  from  parliamentarjr  dntieSi  he  who  accepts 
the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  ipto/aeto  yaoatea  his  wsuL 
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of  St.  Albans,  Vernlamium,  lies  buried  in  St.  Michaers  Chareh.  Near 
Bama^  on  the  borders  of  Middlesex,  Warwick  the  kingmaker  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  1471 :  an  obelisk  marks  the  spot. 

27.  Bedfobdshike. — County  town,  Bedford^  on  the  Great  Ouse. 
Dunstable^  in  the  south  of  the  county,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Chiltem  hills,  is  famous  for  straw-plait :  so  is  LtUon^  on  the  Lea. 

28.  Huntingdonshire. — County  town,  HunHngdon^  on  the  Great 
Ouse.  Below  it,  tSt,  Ive»  has  one  of  the  largest  cattle  markets  in 
England.  Siilion,  in  the  north  of  the  county,  giyes  name  to  a  kind 
of  cheese,  often  ealled  EngUsh  Farmeaan;  most  of  it,  howeyer,  is 
now  made  in  Leicestershire. 

29.  Northamptonshire. — ^The  county  town,  Northampton^  on  the 
Nen,  is  the  chief  seat  and  depot  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture. 
WeedoHf  on  the  Great  North- Western  Railway,  near  Dofveniry,  has 
extensiye  barracks,  and' is  the  central  military  depot  for  England. 
Naseby  gives  name  to  the  battle  in  which  Cromwell  routed  the  king^s 
forces  in  1645.  Peterborough^  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  county, 
has  a  cathedral,  in  which  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  were  both  buried ;  the  remains  of  the  latter  were  afterwards 
removed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  by  order  of  her  son  James  vi.  Not 
fiir  from  Peterborough  is  Fotkervngay,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
beheaded ;  James  vi.  caused  the  castle  to  be  rased  to  its  foundations. 

30.  RuTLANDsmRE  is  thickly  studded  with  the  mansions  of  the 
richer  clergy  and  gentry. — County  town,  Oakham, 

31.  Leicestershire. — The  county  town,  Leicester^  on  the  Soar,  a 
tributary  of  the  Derwent,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  stodcing  manu- 
factiu-e.  Nearly  twelve  miles  from  Leicester  is  Market- Bomarlh, 
where  the  wars  of  the  Roses  were  ended  by  the  fall  of  Richard  iii. 
in  a  battle  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  vii.  In 
the  south  of  the  county  is  LvU&rwcrth^  where  Wycliffe's  pulpit  is 
still  shown.  In  the  north-eastern  comer  is  Melton  Mowbray,  the 
capital  of  Englinh  fox-hunting :  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  so-called 
Stilton  cheese  was  first  made.   See  Huntingdonshire. 

32.  Nottinghamshire.— County  to^Uy  Nottingham,  on  the  Trent. 
Below  it  Newark,  where  King  John  died;  near  it  is  SouihtveU,  where 
Charles  i.  gave  himself  up  to  the  Scottish  army.  Between  Newark 
and  Mansfidd  lies  Sherwood  Forest,  once  the  favourite  haunt  of 
Robin  Hood.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  Newstead  Abbey,  the  residence 
of  Lord  Byron. 

33.  Derbyshire. — In  the  elevated  region  called  the  Peak  there 
are  numerous  cavems,  and  much  romantic  scenery.  Dovedal&,  too 
on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  is  famed  for  its  beauty.  The  county 
town,  Derby,  on  the  Derwent,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent,  is  a  great  seat 
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of  mannfactares.  Here  the  first  silk-mUl  in  the  kingdom  was  erected 
in  1717,  but  the  mannfactnre  most  characteristic  of  the  locality  is 
that  of  vases  out  of  fluor-spar,  which  is  mostly  of  a  violet  colour. 
South  of  Derby  are  very  rich  quarries  of  gy  p  s  u  m ;  and  east  of  it 
is  Bolsover  Moor,  which  supplied  building  stone  for  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Above  Derby  on  the  Derwent,  is  Cromford^  where 
the  first  cotton  mill  was  erected :  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
Belper,  which  gives  the  title  of  Lord  Belper  to  the  first  ennobled  cotton 
manufacturer,  one  of  the  Strutts,  whose  factories  created  the  town. 
Still  farther  north,  near  Chesterfield^  is  Chatsworth,  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  whose  conservatories  here  suggested  the  plan  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  1851.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  Peak  are  Biixton 
and  Madock,  both  celebrated  for  then:  mineral  springs. 

34.  Staffordshire. — ^The  district  called,  from  its  staple  industry, 
the  Potteries,  lies  in  the  north  of  the  county,  and  is  about  eight  miles 
long  by  three  miles  broad.  It  contains  eignl  considerable  towns,  of 
which  Stoke-upon-Trenty  Burshm,  and  Lon^ton,  are  the  principal,  and 
a  score  of  hamlets,  serving  to  connect  the  larger  towns  with  each 
other.  Newcastle-under-Lyne  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  this 
district,  but  Stoke-upon- Trent  has  supersed.ed  it.  The  county  town, 
Stafford,  on  the  Sow,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent,  manufactures  vast 
quantities  of  boots  and  shoes  for  women  and  children.  Burton,  on 
the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  is  the  limit  of  navigation  on  the  Trent. 
Lichfield  is  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  South  Stafford- 
shire is  called  the  "Black  Country,"  because  for  many  miles  the 
country  is  so  cut  up  with  collieries  and  iron-works  that  there  is  no 
cultivation.  The  most  extensive  iron-works  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wolverhampton,  Wedneshury,  BiUton,  and  Dudley, 

35.  Worcestershire. — The  county  town,  Worcester,  on  the 
Severn,  manufactures  porcelain  and  gloves.  North  of  it,  Droitwich 
has  powerful  brine-springs,  which  yield  immense  quantities  of  salt. 
Farther  north  still,  KidcUrminster,  famous  for  carpets :  scarcely  any 
but  Brussels  carpets  are  manufactured  there  now,  those  that  go,  by 
the  name  of  Kidderminster  being  really  manufactured  in  Yorkshire 
and  Scotland. 

36.  Warwickshire.— East  of  the  county  town,  Warwick,  on  the 
Avon,  is  Leamington  Spa,  and  north  of  it  are  the  remains  ofKenihoorth 
Castle,  where  the  Earl  of  Leicester  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  seven- 
teen days,  as  described  by  Scott  in  his  romance  of  Kenilworth.  Below 
Warwick  is  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  birth  and  burial  place  of  Shak- 
spere.  Rugby,  on  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire,  is  the  seat  of  a 
famous  public  school,  and  a  great  central  railway  station.  Coventry 
manufactures  ribbons  and  watches.  In  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
county,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  England,  is  Birmingham,  the  chief 

eat  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  and  inferior  in  extent  as  a  manu- 
ctnring  centre  only  to  Manchester.   Birmingham  has  been  called 
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the  toy-shop  of  Europe,"  and  might  also  be  called  the  armory  of 
the  world,  so  extensive  is  the  scale  on  which  the  manufacture  of  nre- 
arros  is  carried  on.  It  is  the  only  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  where 
steel  pens  are  manufactured.  The  vulgar  name  Brummagem  is  not 
far  removed  from  what  was  the  original  form,  Brommch-ham, 

V.  THE  FOUR  COUNTIES  BORDERING  ON  WALES. 

37.  Monmouthshire. — From  Chepstow^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wye, 
to  Tintem  Abbey ^  a  few  miles  below  the  county  town,  Monmcnith,  also 
on  the  Wye,  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful,  and  attracts  crowds  of 
tourists.  The  tides  at  Chepstow  are  remarkably  high,  rising  some- 
times sixty  feet.  Newport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk,  exports  iron  and 
coal,  and  contests  with  Cardiff  and  Swansea  the  honour  of  being  the 
chief  port  of  South  Wales. 

38.  Herefordshire. — One  of  the  two  cider  counties,  Devonshire 
being  the  other.    County  town,  Hereford,  on  the  Wye. 

39.  Shropshire,  or  Salop.i— The  county  town,  Shrewsbury,  on  the 
Severn,  is  the  chief  mart  for  Welsh  flannel.  Lower  down,  Bridge- 
north,  near  which  Charles  II.  was  concealed  in  the  oak.  South-east 
from  Shrewsbury  is  the  village  of  Colebrooh  Dale,  giving  name  to  a 
most  productive  iron  and  coal  district,  in  which  are  petroleum 
springs.  The  first  iron  bridge  ever  constructed  was  thrown  across  the 
Severn  here.  Wellington,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin,  a  conspicuous 
isolated  hill  (p.  49). 

40.  Cheshire. — The  county  town,  Chester,  on  the  Dee,  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  broad  enough  on  the 
top  for  two  persons  to  walk  abreast.  It  is  used  as  a  promenade.  The 
four  principal  streets  leading  from  the  four  gates  to  the  centre,  are 
furnished  with  footpaths,  not  as  usual  on  the  ground,  but  along  the 
first  floor  of  the  houses ;  these  galleries  are  protected  from  the  weather 
by  the  storey  above,  and  are  called  the  rows,  Birkenhead,  opposite 
Liverpool,  has  advanced  more  rapidly  from  insignificance  to  com- 
mercial importance  than  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom.  In  1831 
its  population  scarcely  exceeded  4000,  and  in  1851  it  amounted  to 
33,495,  since  when  it  has  at  least  doubled  itself.  Its  dock  accom- 
modation promises  to  rival  that  of  Liverpool*  Northunch,  on  the 
Weaver,  has  mines  of  rock  salt  and  brine  springs,  and  the  most  exten- 
sive salt-works  in  England.  Macclesfield  has  extensive  cotton  and 
silk  manu&ctures.   For  Stockport,  see  Lancashire. 

VI. — THE  TWELVE  COUNTIES  OP  WALES. 

(a.)  The  six  counties  in  North  Wales, 

41.  Flintshire. — The  county  town,  Flint,  on  the  estuary  of  the 

1  The  abbreviated  names  of  counties  originated  in  the  contractions  usual  in  legal  docu- 
menta  written  in  Latin. 
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Dee^ktliemrt  of  Chester.  Near  it  »  JSU^ruwI^  to  called  from  St 
Winifred's  Weil,  wliich  was  aneientlj  mudi  frequented  by  pilgrima 
on  account  of  its  supposed  medicinal  virtnes;  it  throws  nn  twentj-one 
tons  of  water  pcnr  nunute,  and  the  stream  which  flowa  mm  it  toma 
seversl  mills  during  the  first  mile  of  its  conrse. 

42.  Dehbighshire.— Gonnty  town,  Dembigk.  A  considerable  seat 
of  the  flannel  trade  is  Wrexkamj  partly  in  flintshixe.  In  this  county 
is  the  romantic  yale  of  Llangollen* 

43.  Cabmabyonshibe.— County  town,  Canuammj  on  the  Menaa 
Straits,  where  was  bom  Edward  n.,  the  fost  English  prince  who  was 
styled  Prince  of  Wales.  Abmot,  on  the  same  straita,  haa  immense 
quarries  of  the  finest  slate.  Comoay  haa  one  of  the  fiunous  railway 
tabular  bridges ;  it  spans  the  river  Conway,  and  ia  400  feet  long. 

44.  Ahglbsea. — ^TheMenai  Straits,  whidi  separate  Anplesea  from 
the  mainland,  have  lon^  been  spanned  by  a  suspension  bridge,  called 
the  Menai  Bridge,  which  bears  two  carriage-ways  and  a  footjMth 
between  them.  When  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Bailway  was  con- 
structed, a  tubular  bridge  was  thrown  across,  called  the  Britannia 
Bridge.   This  has  also  two  carriage-ways,  one  for  the  up  and  another 


central  pier,  built  on  the  Britannia  Bock  in  the  middle  of  the  straits, 
by  two  piers  on  the  opposite  shores,  and  by  two  abutments  frurther 
inland  on  either  side.  The  entire  length  is  1516  feet,  or  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Under  both  these  brid^  the  Ur^^  ships  can 
pass.  As  Anglesea  was  the  chief  seat  of  Druidical  learning  and  super- 
stition among  the  ancient  Britons,  cromlechs  and  other  Druidical 
remains  abound  in  it.  There  are  also  copper  mines.  The  county 
town,  Beaumaris^  on  the  Menai  Straits,  is  a  bathing-place.  On  the 
opposite  side,  Amlwch  exports  copper.  The  most  populous  town  is 
Holyhead,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  separated  from  Anglesea 
by  a  narrow  channel  fordable  in  some  places  at  low  water.  Holy- 
head is  the  point  of  England  nearest  Ireland,  and  derives  all  its 
importance  from  bein^  an  Irish  mail-packet  station.  The  distance 
to  Dublin  b  only  64  imles. 

45.  Mebionethshike. — ^This  comity  contains  the  largest  lake  in 
Wales,  Lake  Bala,  from  which  the  Dee  takes  its  rise.  County  towns, 
Bala  and  DolgeUy. 

46.  MoNTOOMERYSHiBE. — County  town,  JIf ofii^omery.  Wdshpool, 
on  the  Severn,  is  the  limit  of  navigation  on  that  river. 


47.  CARDiaANSHiRE. — County  town,  Cardigan,  on  the  Teify. 
veter  has  a  college  for  the  education  of  the  Welsh  deigy. 
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48.  Radnob8HIB£.— County  towns,  Eadnor  and  Pruieign, 

49.  Brecknogkshxbb  or  Bbegokshire. — County  town,  Brecknock 
or  BreooTiy  on  the  Usk. 

50.  QitAMOBQAHSHiRB.— The  countv  town,  Cvrdiffy  on  the  Taff,  is 
the  port  of  MerOiyr  Tydoil^  which  is  the  centre  of  the  South  Wales 
iron  district.  Sioomsea  has  extensive  smelting  furnaces  for  copper : 
the  copper  ore  both  of  Cornwall  and  of  Australia  is  smelted  there. 

51.  CARUABTHENSHHtE. — ^The  coontv  town,  Carmarthen^  on  the 
Towy,  is  the  birthpkce  of  the  celebrated  Welsh  prophet,  Merlin. 

52.  Pembrokeshirb. — County  town,  PeTTt^roibe.  Davu&  is  in- 
habited almost  exdnsively  by  clergymen  connected  with  the  cathedraL 

Vn.  ISLANDS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  COUNTIES. 

The  Isle  of  Man  (about  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  miles  broad) 
commands  views  of  all  the  three  kingdoms ;  it  is  intersected  from 
south-west  to  north-east  by  a  chain  of  mils,  the  highest  point  of  which, 
Snafell,  is  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  CasOeton  is  the 
capital,  but  Douglas  (pop.  12,500)  is  the  largest  town.  The  Calf  of 
Man  is  an  islet  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
humbler  classes  in  Man  still  use  a  Celtic  dialect  called  the  Manx. 

The  Channel  Ishmds,  Aldeme^p*,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Sark,  are 
all  that  now  remain  to  the  English  crown  of  the  original  Norman 
possessions.  They  were  united  to  the  crown  of  England  by  Henry  I., 
but  have  always  oeen  governed  by  their  own  laws.  The  only  pro- 
cess from  the  courts  at  Westminster  that  has  force  in  them  is  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  On  the  principles  of  feudal  sovereignty, 
however,  appeals  from  the  Channel  Islands,  as  from  the  colonies,  are 
brought  before  the  Sovereign  in  Council.  The  people  are  more 
French  than  English  in  their  appearance  and  manners,  and  Norman 
French  is  still  used  in  the  churches  and  law  courts ;  but  English  is 
very  generally  understood.  The  climate  is  still  milder  than  that  of 
Devonshire.  Neither  excise  duties  nor  assessed  taxes  are  known  in 
these  islands,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  a  favourite  resort 
with  persons  of  limited  means  accustomed  to  the  small  luxuries  of 
life.  They  are  also  frequented  by  invalids.  St  Helier,  the  largest 
town,  is  in  Jersey,  and  has  upwards  of  29,500  inhabitants. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TOWNS  AND  REBTARKABLE  PLAGES  IN  ENGLAND 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  RIVER  BASINS.* 

Eastern  Coast. 

Alhb,  .  .  Alnwick. 
Wamsbbck  Morpeth. 

Tzas,  .   .  Tynemonth,  North  and  South  Shields,  WaUsend,  Newcastle, 
Gateshead,  Hexham. 

>  Flaeei  wMoh  an  not  iowna  m  pat  is  Halies. 
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Wbab,    .      .   Suodcdaiid,  Dariuun. 

Tkbs,  •  Hmrtiepool,  Stockton,  Dariington- 

HuMBEK,  .      .   Grimsby,  HolL 

YoKKSKULE  OusB,  York,  BipoD. 

2VA.  r.  M  Doneaster,  Sheffield,  on  llie 
J^^^ff.^  on  the  Aire. 

Wakefield,  Hali£tx,  on  the  Galder,  trib.  of 
Aire. 

Bndfixd,  oo  another  trih.  of  the  Aire, 
Hodderafield,  on  trih.  of  the  Odder. 
North  Alleitan,  near  the  SwalA. 
Baveiley,  near  the  HnlL 
Newark,  Nottmgfaam,  Boiton,  Sfcoke. 

Trib.  r.  6.  Ldoester,  Longhboroiigfa,  on  the  Soar. 
Birmingham,  on  the  Tame. 
Stafibrdl  on  the  Sow. 
Trib.  I  &.  Deriiy,  Oomibid,  Be^,  Matlock,  on  the 
Derwent. 
Boston,  Tinooln,  Grantham. 

Wisbeach,  PeteriKxongh,  Northampton.  [m^uun. 
Lynn,  Ely,  St.  Ives,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Olney,  Bnck- 
Trib,  r.  6.  Buy  St  Edmonds,  on  the  Laike. 
Cambridge,  <m  the  Cam. 

Yarmoath. 

Trib.  L  b.  WargUad,  on  trih.  of  the  Bore. 
Norwich,  on  the  Weosom. 

Ipswich. 
Colchester. 

Chelmsfoid,  LkUe  Zhuumow. 

Gfavesend,  TUbmryFort,  Woolwich,  Blackwall,  Green* 
wich,  Deptfoid,  Londoa.  Westminster,  Sonthwaiic, 
Lambeth,  Chelsea,  Kew,  Richmond,  Kingston,  £umw- 
mede,  Wmdsor,  Eton,  Bray,  Oxfoid. 
Trib.  r.  b.  Sheemess,  Chatham,  Bochester,  Maid- 
stone, Tnnbridge,  on  the  Medway. 
Gnildfoid,  Faraham,  Alton,  cm  the  Wey. 
Beading,  Newbnry,  on  the  Komct 
Wantage,  on  trib.  of  the  Ock. 
Trib.  L  b.  Hertfoid,  Lnton,  on  the  Lea;  Dimstafale 
west  of  the  Lea. 
St  Albans,  on  trib.  of  the  Colne. 
Woodstock  and  Blenheim  Park,  on  trih. 

ofthelsis.' 
Witney,  on  the  Windrosh. 

Srocs  .  Oanteriiazy. 

Wegtem  CoeuL 
Edbv,  .  Cariisle,  Appleby. 

EiMW,    .      .   i^'T^         ,  [Keswick. 
Uaxwm,       .   Woriungton;  and  on  the  Greta,  trib.  of  the  Derwent, 
~   '  i|faifyiiHVMtiT«lf«'riglU  bank**  and ''left  teak."   *  See  p.  48,  Koto  S. 


Teot, 


WimiM,  . 

Nex, 

Gbbat  Oosb, 


Yase, 


Okwell,  . 

C(»JfB, 

Cmpjnca, . 
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Kent, 

LVNE, 

Wyre, 

RlBBLE, 

Mebset, 


Clwyd, 

Maw, 

Teift, 

TOWY, 

Skybbn, 


Ax,  .      .  . 
Pabbet  and  Tone, 


Tamab, 

£XE, 

Otter, 
Fkomb, 
Avo^r, 
Itchbn, 
Sussex  Ouse, 


Kendal. 
Lancaster. 
Fleetwood. 
Preston. 

Birkenhead,  Liverpool,  Stockport. 
Trib.  r.  b,  Manchester,  on  the  Irwell. 

Bolton,  on  trib.  of  the  IrwelL 
Trib,  I.  h,  Norwich,  on  the  Weaver. 

Macclesfield,  on  the  Bollin. 
Flint,  Chester,  Llangollen,  Balla. 
Denbigh. 

Dolgeny,  on  a  tributary. 
Cardigan,  Lampeter. 
Cai-marthen. 

Berkeley,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Bridgenorth,  Shrews- 
bury, Welshpool. 

Trib,  r.  h,  Cardiff,  Mcrthyr  Tydvil,  on  the  Taff. 
Newport,  Brecknock,  on  the  Usk. 
Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Hereford,  on  the 

Wye ;  Badnor,  on  trib.  of  the  Wye. 
Trib.  I  b,  Clifton,  Bristol,  Bath,  on  the  Lower  Avon. 
Cheltenham,  on  the  Chelt. 
Tewkesbury,  Stratford,  Warwick,  Bugby, 

on  the  iJpper  Avon;  Leamington,  on 

the  Learn,  trib.  of  the  Upper  Avon; 

Coventry,  north  of  the  Upper  Avon. 
Kidderminster,  on  the  Stour;  Dudley, 

Wolverhampton,  east  of  the  Stour. 

Wells. 

Taunton,  on  the  Tone.;  Bridgewater,  on  the  Parret; 
Glastonbury,  on  trib.  of  the  Parret 

Sovihem  Coast, 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  Launceston. 
Exeter. 
Honiton. 

Poole,  Dorchester. 
Salisbury,  Clarendon  Park, 
Southampton,  Winchester. 
Lewis. 


MARITIME  TOWNS  NOT  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  ANY  RIVER. 
Uastern  Coatt, 

Bamborongh,  Scarborouffh,  Lowestoft,  Harwich,  Margate,  Ramsgate, 
Sandwich,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkstone,  Hythe,  Bomney. 

Western  Coast 

^  Whitehaven,  St.  Bees,  Douglas,  Castleton,  Amlwch,  Holyhead,  Beauma- 
ris, Bangor,  Carnarvon,  St.  Davids,  Milford,  Pembroke,  Swansea,  Penzance. 
Southern  Coast. 

Falmouth,  Truro,  Brixham,  Torquay,  Lymington,  Newport,  Ryde, Ports- 
mouth, QoBport,  Portsea,  Chichester,  Brighton,  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. 

F 
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LIST  OF  CITIES  Aim  BOBOUOHS  HAYINO  D£FIim>  MUNICIPAL  OB 
PABLIAHENTABT  LIMITS,  AND  A  POPULATION  OF 
10,000  OB  UPWABDS,^ 


BcTerley, 

Carmarthen, 

Chesterfield, 
♦Frome,  . 
*Lewes,  • 

Poole, 
*Reigate,  . 

TiTerton,. 

'Windsor, . 

Barnstaple, 

Bridgewater, 

Great  Grimshy, 

Louth,  . 

Truro, 

Warwick, 

Weymouth  and 
Regis, . 

Congleton, 

Hartlepool, 

Kendal,  . 

Newark,  . 
•Peterborough, 


Melcombe 


Salisbury, 

Stafford,  . 
♦Whitby,  . 

Bedford,  . 
10,000  Berwick-on-Tweed, 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  . 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, 

Boston,  • 

Durham, . 

Lancaster, 

Kidderminster, 

Pembroke, 
11  000  *Taunton,. 
11,000  Winchester, 

Doncaster, 

Gloucester, 

Hereford, 

Kind's  Lynn, 

Rochester, 
12,000  Scarborough, 

Gravesend, 
♦Whitehaven, 


1 12,000 
'>  13,000 
14,000 
15,000 

>  16,000 

17.000 
18,000 

I  19,000 


1  The  statements  of  population  In  this  list  are  based  on  the  municipal  limits,  except 
In  the  few  cases  where  the  census  returns  of  1861  give  the  population  only  according 
to  the  parliamentary  limits.  These  cases  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk.  The  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  limits  frequently  coincide,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  them  Witness  Greenwich  and  Btoke-upon-Trent  The  population 
of  Greenwich  itself  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  that  assigned  to  the  pariiamsntaxy 
borough,  which  includes  Deptford  and  Woolwich  along  with  Greenwich  properly  so 
called ;  and  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Stoke-npon-Trent  includes  some  half-dosen 
otiier  towns,  besides  Stoke-upon-Trent  itseUl 

Some  places  of  considerable  population,  not  being  either  cities  or  borouj^  an 
omitted  ftom  the  above  list  Of  such  places  Birkenhead  (see  p.  66)  is  the  most  im- 
portant 

The  population  is  in  each  case  expressed  in  the  nearest  thousand  to  the  oeasM 
returns  of  1801. 
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Canterbniy, 

Lincoln,  • 

Shrewsbury, 

Hastings, 

Maidstone, 

Newport  (Monm.), 

Wakefield, 

Colchester, 

Dover,  . 

Beadine, . 

Cambridge, 

Warrington, 

Oxford,  . 

Carlisle,  • 

Chester,  . 

Worcester, 

Cardiff,  . . 

Northanapton, 

Exeter,  . 

Tynemouth, 

Ashton-nnder-Lyne, . 

Great  Yarmouth, 
*Huddersfield,  . 

South  Shields, 
*Chatham, 

Macclesfield, 
♦Stroud,  . 

Halifax,  . 
♦Bury,  . 

Ipswich,  . 
♦Rochdale, 

Walsall,  . 

Wigan,  . 
♦Cheltenham, 

York.  . 


\  21,000 
22,000 

^  23,000 

24,000 
^  26,000 

-  26,000 

28,000 
29,000 

•  31,000 

32,000 
33,000 

34,000 
35,000 

36,000 
37,000 

38,000 
►  40,000 


Coventry, 
Derby,  . 
Swansea, 
♦Dudley,  . 
Southampton,  . 
Bath, 

Wolverhampton, 

Blackburn, 

Leicester, 

Bolton,  . 

Oldham,  . 

Norwich, .  • 

Nottingham,  . 

Brighton, 

Sunderland, 
♦Merthyr  Tydvil, 

Preston,  . 

Portsmouth,  . 

Hull,      .  . 
♦Stoke-upon-Trent, 

Bradford, 

Plymouth,  with  Devonport^  113^000 
♦Greenwich,  .  .  .  139,000 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with 

Gateshead,  .      .      .  145,000 

Bristol   154,000 

Sheffield,.  .  .  .  185,000 
Leeds,  .  .  •  .  207,000 
Birmingham,  .  .  .  296,000 
Manchester,  with  Salford,  440,000 
Liverpool,  .  .  .  444,000 
London,  within  the  limite 

of  the  Metropolis  Local 

Government  Act, .  2,800,000 


'  41,000 
;  I  43,000 

.*  45,009 

.  47,000 

.  63,000 

.  61,000 

.  63,000 

.  68,000 

.  70,000 

.  72,000 

;  I  75,000 

!  78,000 
.  80,000 

•  I  83,000 

*  95,000 
.  99,000 

101,000 
106,000 


BT7FPLEMENTART  MATTEK. 

English  Seenerv,-^A1\  that  distinguishes  a  British  landscape  in  general 
from  a  continental  one,  is  especially  characteristic  of  a  landscape  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  England  has  eiijoyed,  longer  than  either  Scotland  or  Ireland  that 
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perfect  ■eciuiij  tar  1SS&  tnd  pnyerty  wbich  aDowi  ca^Ul  to  iccnnmlate,  iri 
enables  indoet^  at  ODoe  to  wahaae  mad  to  embellish  nstme.  Ob  the  Contiiieai 
msiiy  towns  are  walled  and  fintified,  and  miUtaryiunfo  obtrodethemselTes 
Oa  the  Tiew ;  in  EngUuid  the  towns  are  all  open,  and  neither  the  police  nor  the 
mifitarT  attract  attention.  On  the  Continent  the  peasantry  live  in  Tillages ; 
in  England  thej  are  scattered  orer  the  whole  fiioe  of  the  oonntiy  in  haiuets 
and  sin^  cottages,  the  Tillages  being  iphabited  ohieflj  bj  shopkeepers  and 
handicraftsmen*  The  nmnber  of  isolated  houses  in  a  coontry  is  alwajs  in 
proportion  to  the  decnree  of  seenntj  for  li&  and  propertj,  and  to  the  length 
of  time  during  whicn  said  secnritj  hss  been  eigoyed  withont  intermption. 
Hence,  whilst  isolated  houses  are  met  with  in  the  countries  of  north-western 
Europe,  though  not  by  any  means  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  England, 
there  are  none  in  chronically  disturbed  countries  hie  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  The  dirinon  of  the  surface  by  hedges  and  hedgerows  is  anotiber 
peculiarity  which  strikes  the  Continental  trareller  in  Engutnd ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  sight  of  cattle  and  sheep  feeding  in  we  meadows  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  g^ves  him  an  impression  of  pre-eminent  Terdore  and 
fertility.  In  the  north  of  Europe  the  flocks  and  nerds  are  housed  during 
half  the  year,  owing  to  the  severity  of  winter ;  in  the  south  they  are  driven 
to  the  mountains  at  the  beginnixigof  summer,  because  all  the  lower  pastures 
are  burned  up  by  the  sun ;  and  in  the  maritime  countries  of  the  Continent 
opposite  England,  the  catUe  are  seldom  let  into  the  fields  at  all,  because  it 
is  judged  more  economical  to  cut  the  fodder  and  cany  it  to  them  in  an  ont- 
house. 

SngUsh  Baee. — ^The  Anglo43axon  race  prevails  throughout  England,  and 
the  Celtic  throughout  Wales,  where  also  a  Celtic  diafect  is  still  spoken. 
Some  of  the  Welsh  fashions  are  peculiar ;  the  women's  bonnet,  for  example, 
is  flcarceljr  distinguishable  from  a  man's  hat.  The  Anglo-Saxon  element  in 
England  is  largely  mingled  with  othen ;  with  the  Scandinavian  in  both  the 
extreme  north  and  the  extreme  south,  with  the  Norman  in  tiie  east,  and  with 
the  Celtic  towards  Wales  and  Cornwall ;  and  to  this  mixture  of  races  many 
attribute  the  superior  energy  of  the  English.  England  is  surpassed  bv  other 
countries  in  several  respects ;  by  Germany  in  learning,  by  Italy  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  by  France  in  ornamental  manufiictnres ;  but  she  is  ahead  of  them 
all  in  every  department  of  mechanical  labour.  Practicality  is  a  main  feature 
of  the  English  mind :  it  loves  material  results,  and  possesses  a  happy  instinct 
for  discovering  how  these  can  be  best  accomplished.  The  EngUsh  people 
are  farther  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  by  love  of  fair  play ; 
qualities  to  which  are  due,  in  no  small  measure,  both  the  success  of  repre- 
sentative government  among  them,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  have 
always  been  able  to  combine  for  the  promotion  of  any  great  object,  social 
or  political.  The  supercilious  bearing  of  the  English  is  a  subject  of  general 
remark  abroad ;  partly  because  the  English  possess  dignity  of  manner,  wUch 
all  the  continental  nations  want,  except  the  Spaniaras,  and  partly  because 
pride  is  often  the  soul  of  that  reserve  with  which  English  dignity  is  fenced 
found, 

JSnfftsh  C^rdk.— The  Chureh  of  England  both  mirrors  and  moulds  the 
national  character:  she  requires  great  outward  reverence  from  her  wonldp. 
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pen,  bat  allows  them  great  freedom  of  tliought,  speecli,  and  action.  The 
kghest  hoooura  are  conferred  npcn  her  clergy ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
huiy  is  the  first  peer  of  the  reahn,  next  to  the  royal  family,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop cf  York  is  the  third,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  takmg  rank  betwixt 
them.  These  two  archbishops  preside  respectively  over  the  two  provinces 
into  which,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  England  is  divided.  The  nneqnal 
distribution  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in^  the  Church  of  England  naa 
long  been  a  subject  of  complaint.  There  are  in  all  upwards  of  10,000  bene- 
fices, and,  whilst  one-third  of  these  are  worth  more  than  £300  a  year,  nearly 
as  many  of  them  are  worth  less  than  half  that  amount ;  there  are  indeed 
nearly  2000  of  them  under  £100  in  annual  value.  Farther,  the  average 
stipend  of  the  curates,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  5000,  is  only  about  £80. 
The  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
all  the  other  denominations  together;  but  the  latter  have  more  places  of 
worship  by  about  2000.  On  the  census  Sunday  in  1851,  there  were  present 
in  the  Established  churches  3f  millions  persons,  and  in  all  other  places  of 
worship,  3^  millions.  The  Methodists,  the  Independents,  and  the  Baptists, 
are  the  most  considerable  among  the  dissenting  bodies. 

English  UniveraiUea  and  SehooU. — ^In  close  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  England  are  the  two  ancient  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Till 
a  few  years  ago,  only  members  of  the  Church  of  England  were  allowed  to 
study  at  Oxford,  and  though  dissenters  were  allowed  to  study  at  Cambridge, 
ihev  could  not  obtain  a  degree.  Now,  however,  the  studies  and  honour  of 
both  universities  are  open  to  alL  The  only  other  university  in  England 
which  aspires  to  the  same  rank  with  these  ancient  foundations  is  that  of 
London,  which  has  no  ecdesiastica]  connexion  whatever.  It  consists  of  two 
college^  the  one  called  King's,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
England ;  the  other  called  University  CoUe^,  which  is  as  free  from  associa- 
tion with  any  particular  chnrch  as  the  university  itself.  There  is  a  small 
university  at  Durham;  at  St.  Bees,  Cumberland,  there  is  a  college  ibr 
the  education  of  the  cler^  in  the  North  of  England,  and  at  Lampeter,  Cardi- 
ganshire, a  similar  institution  for  the  Welsn  clergy.  The  great  public 
schools  of  England  are  those  of  Westminster,  London ;  of  Eton  on  tiie 
Thames,  opposite  Windsor ;  of  Harrow,  in  Middlesex,  north  of  London ; 
of  Rugby,  m  Warwickshire,  and  of  Winchester,  Hampsldre.  Besides  Uiese 
are  a  great  many  smaller  endowed  grammar-schools :  but  the  middle^lass 
population  of  England  has  long  outgrown  the  teaching  power  of  all  these 
institutions,  and  immense  numoers  of  youth  now  receive  their  education  in 
private  schools,  very  many  of  which  are  also  boarding  establishments.  There 
never  was  in  England  a  system  of  national  education  for  the  working-classes ; 
but  of  late  years  Grovemment  has  expended  lam  sums  annuallv  m  grants 
to  schools  in  which  religion  is  taught,  and  which,  besides  submittmg  to 
Qovemment  inspection,  compljr  with  certain  conditions  as  to  hnildings  and 
salary.  In  oonse<|uence  of  this  arrangement,  so  many  schools  have  been 
estauished  by  vanous  societies,  but  especially  by  the  Church  of  England, 
that  now  popiilar  education  is  almost  as  widely  difiused  in  England  as  in 
Scotland. 
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Area,  80,238  sq.  miles,  little  more  than  half  that  of  England  and  Wales. 
Pop.,  Three  Millions,  nearly  one-sixth  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

Political  Divisions. — Scotland,  or  North  Britain,  is  divided 
into  thirty-three  counties.  Inverness-shire,  the  largest,  is  ninety- 
one  times  the  size  of  Clackmannanshire,  the  smallest ;  and 
Lanarkshire,  the  most  populous,  contains  upwards  of  half  a  million 
inhabitants,  i.e.,  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  country,  while  Kinross-shire,  the  least  populous,  does  not  con- 
tain so  many  as  8000  inhabitants.  The  only  towns  besides 
Edinburgh  in  which  assizes  are  held,  are  the  following,  called 
circuit-towns : — Inverness,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Stirling,  Inverary, 
Glasgow,  Ayr,  Dumfries,  JedburgL 

L — The  Eleven  Central  Counties,  helotiffinff  to  the  Valleys  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

County  Towns. 
Haddington,  on  the  Tyne. 
Edinburgh,  near  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Linlithgow,  on  Linlithgow  LocL 
Cupar,  on  the  Eden. 
Kinross,  on  Loch  Leven. 
Alloa,  on  the  Forth. 
Stirling,  on  the  Forth. 
Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde. 
Lanark,  on  the  Clyde. 
Renfrew,  on  the  Cart,  trib.  of  the  Clyde. 
Ayr,  on  the  Ayr. 


Counties, 
Haddingtonshire, 
Edinburgh, 
Linlithgowshire, 
Pifeshire,  .  . 
Kinross-shire, 

Stirlingshire,  . 
Dumbartondiire, 
Lanarkshire,  . 
Renfrewshire, 
Ayrshire,  .  . 


11. — The  Seven  Southern  Counties,  belonging  to  the  Vcde  of 
Tweed,  and  the  Soltoay  dope. 
Berwickshire,     .    .  Greenlaw,  on  the  Blackadder,  trib.  of  Tweed. 
Roxburghshire,  .    .  Jedburgh,  on  the  Jed,  trib.  of  the  Teviot 
Selkirkshire,  .    .    .  Selkirk,  on  the  Ettrick,  trib.  of  the  Tweed. 
Peeblesshire,  .    .    .  Peebles,  on  the  Tweed. 
Dumfriesshire,    .    .  Dumfries,  on  the  Nith 
'^kcudbright,  .    .  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  Dee. 
7igtownshii;e,    .    .  Wigtown,  on  Wigtown  Bay. 
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in. — The  Fifteen  N&i'thern  Counties,  belonging^  except  Orkney  and 
SheUand,  vn  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  HighMmds, 


Countiea, 
Buteshire, 
Argyllshire,  . 
Perthshire,  . 
Forfarshire,  . 
Kincardineshire, 
Aberdeenshire, 
Banffshire,  . 
Morayshire,  . 
Nairn,     .  . 
Invemess-shire, 
Boss-shire,  . 
Cromarty, 
Sutherlandshire, 
Caithness, 


Oountjf  Touma, 
Bothesay,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
Inverary,  on  Loch  Fyne. 
Perth,  on  the  Tay. 
Forfar,  near  Forfar  Loch. 
Stonehaven,  on  the  coast 
Aberdeen,  on  the  Dee. 
Banff,  on  tlie  Deveron. 
Elgin,  on  the  Lossie. 
Kaim,  on  the  Nairn. 
Inverness,  on  the  Ness. 
Tain,  on  Dornoch  Firth. 
Cromarty,  on  Cromarty  Firth. 
Dornoch,  on  Dornoch  Firth. 
Wick,  on  the  Wick. 


Orkney  &  Shetland,  Kirkwall  and  Lerwick. 


TABLE  OF  THE  PBINCIFAL  NATUKAL  FEATUBES  BELONGING  TO 
SCOTLAND. 


West  Cow^U 
Capet^  Islandtf  Bays  dtc, 

and  Mivers. 
B.  Solway  Firth. 
Annan  .    .  . 
Nith    .   .  . 
Dee  .... 

B.  Wigtown  Bay. 

C.  Burrow  Head. 

B.  Lnce  Bar. 

C.  Mull  of  Galloway. 
C.  Corsill  Point. 

B.  Loch  Ryan. 
Ailsa  Craig   .  I 

C.  Mullof  Cantire, 
Ayr  .... 
Arran  •   .  . 
Bute    .   .  . 
Irvine  .   .  . 

B.  Firth  of  Clyde. 
Clyde  •  .  . 


Interior, 
Mountains  and 
Lakes* 
Cheviot    .    •  M. 
St.  Mary's. 
Lowther  .   •  M« 
Ken. 


R. 
L 
I. 
R. 


Lammermoor  M. 
Goat  Fell  .  .  M. 
Tinto  .  .  .  M. 
Pentlands  .  M. 
N.  Berwick  Law  M. 
Camptie  Fells  M. 


East  Coast, 
CapeSf  Islands f  Bays  dsc 
amd  Bivers^ 
Tweed    .  .  .  B. 


C.  St.  Abb*8  Bead. 

Tyne  .  .  .  .  R, 
B.  Firth  of  Forth. 

Forth    .    .   .  R. 

BasB  Rock  .  .  L 
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Weti  Omul  Iiderior. 
tmdBwen.  Ldhu. 


KLocb  Long. 

r«.  Lomond. 

B.  LochFrne. 

C.  Mnll  of  Oe. 

Boi  Lomond  . 

M. 

Ocbib  .   .  . 

M. 

K  Sound  of  Ula  . 

L 

L-Catrine. 

B,  Sonndof  Jim  • 

I. 

BenLedi  .  . 

M. 

ColoDsar    .  . 
B.  SooDditf  Mnll 

L 

BenVoriicli  • 

M. 

L 

L.  Awe. 

Btaffii  and  lona 

L 

L.  Earn. 

Kerrers .   •  • 

1. 

Ben  Cmachan 

M. 

B.  Locb  Linnbe. 

L.  Tay. 

^Hre6  •   •   •  • 

L 

Ben  Lawen  . 

M. 

Coll  

L 

Bcluehallion  • 

B.  Loch  Snnart 

L.  Bannoch* 

C.  Ardn«nnrchan  Ft. 

KSfaieL 

B.  Loch  \jsrm,  Grampiaos 
B.  Loch  EQ.  Ben  Neiris 

Bom  ....  I.    L.  Lochj. 
Canna  .   .  •  L    L.  Oich. 
R  Sleai  Sound. 
Skye.  .  .   .  L 
BajTaaadS.ni8tL 
Benbecola  and 
North  Uirt 


B.  Loch  Carron. 

C.  Aird  Point. 
B.  The  Minch« 

Harris  .   .  . 
X<ewis    .  .  • 
G.  Batt  of  Lewis. 

B.  Loch  Broom. 

0.  Cape  Wrath. 

C.  Far^  Head. 


Lochnagar  • 
Be  n  Macdhni 
Caimtoiil  .  • 
L.Neaa. 

Cairngorm  . 
Ben  Attow  . 


M. 

M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 


L 
L 


BenWyris   .  M. 


Ben  More . 
L.  Aflsynt. 


Ewl  OoatL 


I. 

L 


Inchkeith  .  . 
May     .   .  , 
C.  Fife  Neai. 
Tar  ...  , 

B.  Firth  of  Tay. 

C.  Baddon  Nen. 


SonthEsk. 
North  Eek. 


B. 


IXn  ... 
C.  Bnchan  Nesa. 
C.  Kinnaird's  Head. 


B. 
B. 


DeTeron    .   •  R. 
Spey    .   .   .  B. 
C.  Bnrg  Head. 
B.  Moray  Firth. 
Neas.   .   .   .  B. 

B.  Cromarty  Firth. 

C.  Tarbet  Nesa. 

B.  Dornoch  Firth. 

C.  Noes  Head. 
C.  Duncanshy  Head. 
C.  Dunnet  Head. 

and  Shetland  Ishmds. 


^  North  Coast.  i( 
North  of  the  Fenthind  Firth  lie  the  Orkney  i 

OoNFiouRATiON. — ^The  outline  of  Sootknd  is  so  deeply  in- 
dented, that  no  part  of  the  interior  is  distant  more  than  forty 
miles  from  the  sea ;  and  its  surface  is  so  irregular,  that  even  its 
largest  rivers  are  navigable  only  a  short  distauiS  above  their 
mouths  or  estuaries.  Thus  the  Clyde  is  navigable  only  to 
Glasgow,  the  Forth  only  to  Stirling,  and  the.  Tay  only  to 
Perth.    Frequent  rapids  ^  prevent  the  use  of  even  the  smallest 

>  Uli iba  frequent  rtemrrenet  of  rapldf»  wbioh  mden  a  rlv«r,  having  wator enoagk, 
ttoflt  lor  naiiiOloa  Bapldii  am  bt  atoldad  by  eooatnicCiiif  aa  artifldal  cfaanat^  an^ 
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barges  higher  up.  In  Scotdand,  afi  in  England,  the  mountains  lie 
generaQy  much  nearer  the  western  than  the  eastern  shore,  on 
which  account  all  the  more  considerable  rivers,  excepting  the 
Clyde,  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  shore.^  The  only  high 
and  rocky  parts  of  the  eastern  coast  are  between  Aberdeen  and 
Arbroath,  where  the  Grampians  spread  out  their  eastern  extre- 
mities ;  and  again  at  St.  Abb's  Head  and  southwards,  where  the 
Lanmiermoors  terminate.  Evexywhere  else  the  eastern  coast  is 
low.;  and  from  Aberdeen  northwards  to  Tarbet  Ness  in  Boss- 
shire,  it  is  sandy  besides.  But  on  the  western  shore,  from  the 
Mull  of  Cantire  to  Oape  Wrath,  the  mountains  both  reach  to  the 
sea,  and  overspread  the  islands.  Owing  partly  to  the  prevalence 
of  rocky  mountains,  and  partly  to  the  general  inferiority  of  the 
soil,  only  one-fourth  of  Scotland  is  under  cultivation,  whereas 
three-fourths  of  England  are  so.  The  climate,  too,  is  so  much 
colder  and  moister  than  that  of  England,  that  harvest  is,  even  in 
the  most  &voured  district  of  Scotland,  a  month  later  than  in  the 
south  of  England 

Centrax  District. — ^By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Scot- 
land is  the  central  district,  comprising  the  basins  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde.  The  watershed  of  these  rivers  measures  less  than 
40  miles  across,  and  rises  to  no  greater  height  than  222  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.^  East  of  this  low  water^ed  are  the 
Pentland  Hills,  south-west  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  west  of  it  the 
Campsie  Fells,  stretching  from  near  Stirling  towards  Dumbarton. 
The  only  other  hills  in  this  central  district  are  the  Ochils,  stretch- 
ing from  near  Stirling  towards  Kinross-shire,  and  the  Lomonds 
beyond  Loch  Leven.  These  hills  are  all  grassy,  and  the  highest 
of  the  Ochils,  Ben  Clach,  ie,^  stormy  mountain,  is  the  only  one 
exceeding  2000  feet  in  height.    Between  two  lines  drawn,  the 

whm  are  few,  it  pays  to  do  so.  Thua»  not  fur  ftom  Limerick,  there  axe  rapids  in  the 
conne  of  the  Shannon ;  hat,  hy  the  aid  of  an  artificial  duumel  at  that  point*  the  Shannon  is 
navigaUe  ahnott  to  itn  source. 

>  This  fsatore  is  much  more  distinctly  brought  out  in  the  map  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
where  the  range  of  mountains  along  the  western  coast  is  contlnuoua 

*  Acroes  this  low  watershed  was  erected  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius  (a.]>.  140).  This  waa 
die  most  northerly  line  of  defence  erected  by  the  Eomans  across  Great  Britain ;  it  waa  a 
mne  entrenchment  connecting  certain  forts  that  had  been  previously  erected  by  Agrloolai 
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one  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Tay  to  the  floath^ 
em  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  other  from  St.  Abb's 
Head  to  Ailsa  Craig,  opposite  Girvan  in  Ayrshire,  lie  the  coal 
measures  of  Scotland,  iron  and  limestone  being  conjoined  with 
coal,  as  in  England.  Hence  this  district,  inferior  to  none  in  point 
of  agriculture,  surpasses  all  others  in  Scotland  for  mines  and 
manufactures.  With  the  exception  of  Aberdeen,  Dundee  (For- 
farshire),  and  Gkdashiels  (Selkirkshire),  which  are  seats  respec- 
tively of  the  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manufacture,  the  whole 
non-agricultural  industry  of  Scotland  is  confined  to  this  central 
district. 

Large  Towns. — ^The  central  district  also  contains  the  only  two 
large  towns  in  Scotland,  viz.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  former, 
near  the  Forth,  is  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  highest  legal  tri- 
bunals ;  it  has  also  a  university,  and  a  very  extensive  publishing 
trade.  The  latter,  on  the  Clyde,  has  a  university  too,  but  is  chiefly 
noted  as  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  centre.  The  in- 
dustry of  Glasgow  is  manifold,  but  the  principal  branches  are  the 
cotton  and  iron  manufactures,  and  ship-building  ;  its  commerce  is 
carried  on  chiefly  with  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  fairly  represent  the  two  classes  into  which  the  other 
towns  of  the  central  district  may  be  divided  Thus  (in  the  order 
of  their  size),  Ayr,  Stirling,  Lanark,  Cupar,  Haddington,  and 
Renfrew,  resemble  Edinburgh,  by  being  county  towns  with  almost 
no  manufactures ;  while  Paisley,  Dunfermline,  Kilmarnock,  and 
Airdrie,  are  manufacturing  centres,  like  Glasgow.  Farther,  as 
the  population  of  Gla^w  is  more  than  double  that  of  Edinburgh, 
capital  though  it  be,  so  the  population  of  these  manufacturing 
centres  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  county  towns.  Of  the  county 
towns  just  mentioned,  Ayr  and  Stirling  are  the  only  ones  having 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants ;  whilst  all  the  manufacturing 
towns  rise  above  that  limit,  and  Paisley  has  about  50,000  in- 
habitants.^   To  these  two  classes  of  towns,  must  be  added  the 

1  Let  the  teacher  point  oat  eoimty  hj  eoanty,  that  Glaegow  is  larger  than  Lanark,  Paial^ 
than  Renflrew,  Dunfermline  than  Onpar,  Kllmamock  than  Ayr,  and  FUldrk  than  StbUng : 
and  lat  him  ez]>]ain  how  it  oomes  to  paai^  that  iobm  old  oentrei  of  popalatlon  remaia 
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sea-ports,  of  which  the  chief  in  the  central  diBtriet,  are  Leith,  the 
port  of  Edinburgh,  and  Greenock,  on  the  Clyde,  both  with  a 
population  considerably  exceeding  80,000. 

SouTHEBN  DiSTBiGT. — That  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  south 
of  the  central  district,  is  divided  into  two  by  a  continuation  oi 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  which,  under  various  names,  as  the  Lowthers, 
the  Moffat  Hills,  stretches  along  the  north  of  Dumfriesshire  to  the 
borders  of  Ayrshire.  These  hills,  like  the  Cheviots  themselves, 
and  the  hilLs  of  central  Scotland,  are  grassy.  On  their  northern 
side,  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries  drain  a  country  which  is  finely 
pastoral  towards  the  sources  of  these  streams,  and  richly  agri- 
cultural lower  down.  On  their  southern  side,  all  the  rivers  flow 
into  the  Solway,  giving  name  to  dales,  which  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  parallel  ridges.  Galloway,  which  includes  the 
stewartry^  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  county  of  Wigtown,  is  so  hilly, 
and  its  hills  are  so  rocky,  that  it  may  be  called  the  southern 
Highlands.  Of  the  many  towns  in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
region  south  of  the  central  district,  Dimifries  is  the  only  one  with 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

NoBTHEBN  DiSTEiCT. — The  greater  part  of  Scotland  north  of 
the  central  district,  is  occupied  by  the  Highlands,  of  which  the 
natural  centre  is  Ben  Nevis,  in  the  southern  comer  of  Inverness- 
shire.  Ben  Nevis  is  not  only  the  highest  summit  of  the  Gram- 
pians, which  traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  Scotland  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  to  the  coast  south 
of  Aberdeen  ;  it  is  also  the  highest  mountain  in  the  British 
Islands.^  The  limits  of  the  Highlands  do  not  depend  on  situa- 
tion north  and  south.    They  are  simply  co-extensive  with  the 

■tationary,  or  may  even  be  abandoned,  while  others  are  rapidly  enlai^ed,  and  new  ones 
•prtng  op.  Let  the  eoinmoneat  caae  be  taken  for  illastration,  tiiat  namely  of  a  county 
onoa  purely  agrieoltoral,  becoming  a  mining  and  manafooturing  dietirict  through  the  die- 
oovery  of  mineral  treasures. 

1  Kirkcndbright  is  called  a  stewartiy,  because  the  chief  superintendent  of  its  legal  affiUrs 
bean  the  title  of  Steward,  Instead  of  sheriff. 

*Bm  means  mountain.  Before  soienttflo  measurements  were  made,  Ben  Neris  was 
reputed  the  hic^est  mountain  in  Scotland ;  these  tiansfwred  the  honour  to  Ben  Mac  Dhui, 
ia  the  Cairngorm  group,  AberdeeDsbire,  but  a  revision  of  the  calculations  restored  it  to  Ben 
Keris^  wbicb  la  4406  feet  high. 
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great  momiftaiii-ijBieiii,  of  idiieh  Ben  Nero  Ib  the  cnlmhrnting 
pomt.  They  indnde  the  oonntieB  of  Ai^gyll,  InvemeBa^  BoBSy 
Cromarty,  and  Sutherland,  together  with  the  southern  parts  of 
Morayshire^  BanflGshire,  and  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  west  of  Perth- 
shire. The  Mull  of  Gantirey  though  considerably  south  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  is  yet  in  the  Highlands ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Caithness-shire,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Scotch  counties, 
is  not  In  like  manner,  the  whole  western  coast  from  the  Mull 
of  Cantire  to  Cape  Wrath,  is  in  the  Highlands ;  whereas  the 
eastern  coast^  from  the  Urth  of  Tay  to  Dornoch  Firth,  belongs  to 
the  Lowlands. 

Thk  HiOHLAims. — The  Highlands  are  divided  pretty  equally 
into  two,  by  a  deep  gorge,  called  Glenmore  (t.^..  Great  Glen), 
which  contains  a  series  of  long  narrow  lakes,  forming,  with  some 
artificial  cuttings,  the  Caledonian  CanaL  From  Fort  Geoige  to 
the  Sound  of  Mull,  this  gorge  measnres  100  miles,  which  is  also 
the  length  of  the  Grampian  range.  Glenmore  is  especially 
remarkable,  as  representing  on  a  large  scale,  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Highlands  throughout ;  for  their  whole  surface  is 
cut  up  by  similar,  though  smaller  gorges,  most  of  them  with  a 
lake  or  lakes,  long  and  narrow,  like  those  of  Glenmore.^  In  such 
a  country  agriculture  is  impossible :  even  pasturage  is  scanty ; 
for  wind  and  rain  so  beat  upon  the  ridges,  as  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  soil  upon  their  surface.  West  of  Glenmore 
especially,  the  Highlands  are  one  great  assemblage  of  bare  rocky 
mounta^  awfully  wild  and  grand.  It  is  only  where  they  border 
on  the  Lowlands,  as  along  the  Dee  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  in  the 
Trosachs  in  the  south  of  Perthshire,  that  Highland  scenery  com- 
bines beauty  with  grandeur. 

Northern  Lowlands. — ^After  throwing  off  the  Cairngorm^ 
group,  just  where  Inyemess«hire,  Aberdeenshire,  and  BanfiOshire 

>  Let  the  teacher  point  out  examples  on  the  map,  moh  aa  the  Olcn  of  Loeh  Shin,  in 
Sntherlandahire,  and  that  of  Loch  ShiflQ,  hetireen  InTemeMhire  and  Aigyllahhre,  near  the 
point  of  Ardoamnnhan. 

«  Cairngorm  mountain  glvei  name  to  a  yeUowiab-hmm  varietj  of  rook-ciyital  fbimd 
vpon  itk  and  mnob  oiedhjjewellem 
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meet,  the  Giampians  are  flanked  on  either  side  by  Lowlands, 
which,  like  the  southern  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  are  so  caDed 
merely  by  comparison  with  the  Highlands.  The  many  rivers 
which  traverse  them  ^  testify  to  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale  in 
the  Lowlands,  corresponding  to  that  of  mountain  and  glen  in  the 
Highlands.  South  of  the  Grampians,  and  extending  from  Stone- 
haven, in  Kincardineshire,  to  near  Stirling,  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  is  Strathmore,^  the  largest  tract  of  cultivated,  and,  on  the 
whole,  level  land  in  Scotland.  Great  part  of  it  is  drained  by  the 
Tay,  the  longest  and  largest  river  in  Scotland  Korth  of  the 
Grampians,  the  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Spey  and  the  Dee, 
which  have  their  origin  and  course  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Cairn- 
gorm group.  The  Spey  is  the  most  rapid  of  British  rivers,  and 
the  Dee  rises  at  a  higher  elevation  than  any  other,  viz.,  4060  feet. 
Both  Strathmore  and  the  eastern  Lowlands  are  in  a  state  of  high 
cultivation,  and  contain  a  number  of  towns,  situated,  for  the  most 
part,  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Aberdeen  and  Dundee 
have  each  upwards  of  70,000  inhabitants.  Kear  the  centre  of 
Strathmore  is  Perth,  with  25,000  inhabitants.  Montrose  and 
Arbroath,  both  in  Forfarshire,  are  the  only  other  towns  with 
more  than  1 0,000  inhabitants.  The  only  considerable  towns  really 
in  the  Highlands  are  Inverness,  which  may  be  regarded  as  their 
capital,  and  Campbeltown,  in  Cantire ;  the  former  has  a  popula- 
tion somewhat  above,  and  the  latter  a  population  somewhat  under 
10,000. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND. 

1.  What  straits  separate  the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Jura,  Mull,  and  Skye 
respectively,  from  the  mainland  ?  2.  What  separates  the  Orkney  Islands  and 
the  Hehrides  respectively  from  the  mainland  ?  3.  Name  the  extreme  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  points  of  the  Scottish  mainland.  4.  Name  the  three 
Bouthemmost  and  two  northernmost  counties  of  the  Scottish  mainland.  5. 
Name  from  south  to  north  the  five  firths  on  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland,  and 
the  two  on  the  western.'   6.  In  what  counties  are  the  following  capes : — 

1  StratMnore  mwDM  great  vaUep. 

*  Loch  on  the  western  shore  north  ot  Ihe  Clyde,  is  equiyalent  to  fri(h  Qt  firtk,  as  it  ii 
•ometfanes  pronounced,  on  the  eMtem,  both  meaning  an  Inlet  of  the  sea,  whether  that  be 
also  the  eetuary  of  a  river  or  not  Loth  is  of  Oaelio  origin,  friih  of  SoandinaTian ;  frith, 
Ininwd,  is  meidy  Che  Booteh  fbrm  of  the  ironreRlan.^Ofi(l/  and  the  geographloal  dlstributlM 
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Dnmiet  Head  nd  Dmicnwbf  Head,  Tatbet  Nam,  dmaM't  BmH  and 
BucliaaNeaa^Fifeiiaa,  St  Abb's  Head?  7.  InwbateoantiflaAietbefollow- 
tiig  capes : — Far  Oat  Head  and  Ghipe  Wimtfa,  Pouit  of  Aidnammcban,  Butt  of 
Lewis, CofsillPomt,MiillofQallowmy,aiidBiiRow Head?  8.  Namethe four 
coimties  sooth  of  tbe  Forth  wbwh  do  not  at  any  iKmittoach  the  sea.  9.  Name 
tiie  single  county  north  of  the  Forth  which  dcMBa  not  at  any  point  touch  the 
sea.  10.  Name  from  north  to  soatb  the  Ato  ooanties  bordering  on  Ayrshire. 
1 1 .  What  ooanties  would  yoa  pass  throagh  in  trarelling  along  the  coast  from 
Berwick-apon-Tweed  to  ikirling?  12.  What  eoonties  woold  yoa  paae 
thro^;h  in  tiaTfl|iing  along  the  coast  from  Aberdeen  to  InTemess? 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAIL& 
L*-THE  ELEYEM  CEMTRAL  COUNTIES. 

1.  Haddingtonshibe  or  East-Lothian.— County  town,  Hadding* 
ton,  on  the  Tvoe-  Dunbar,  on  the  coast,  giyes  name  to  two  battles, 
which  were  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  one  in  1296,  when  a  victory 
gained  by  Edward  i.  opened  the  whole  country  to  his  arms;  and 
another  in  1650,  when  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  were  defeated  by 
Cromwell.  Towards  Edinburgh,  also,  on  the  coast,  Prestanpana,  fiun- 
ous  for  ale  and  oysters ;  the  place  received  its  name  from  the  large 
shallow  pans  used  in  manufacturing  salt,  and  the  oysters  gathered 
opposite  the  outlet  from  the  salt-works  are  known  in  Edinburgh  as 
I^-door  oysters.  In  the  sea,  east  from  the  small  town  of  North 
Berwick,  is  a  remarkable  rock  called  the  Bajs,  the  hist  British  ground 
which  surrendered  to  William  in.;  it  is  aonnaUy  visited  by  the 
solan  goose. 

2.  EoiNBUBOH  or  Mn>-LoTHiAN.->£;itii5tifyA,  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land, is  built  upon  eminences,  the  sides  of  which  are  joined  by  bridges ; 
the  castle  crowns  a  precipitous  rock  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  at  once  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood  is  in  good  preservation,  and  a  district 
around  it  is  still  a  sanctuary  for  debtors.  Edinburgh  University 
stands  high  as  a  medical  school,  but  law  is  the  leadine  profession  in 
the  city.  The  only  manufactured  article  with  which  the  name  of 
Edinburgh  Is  associated,  is  ale.  The  foreign  trade  of  Ldth,  the  port 
of  Edinburgh,  is  chiefly  with  the  Baltic.  Dalkeith,  situated  a  few 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  near  the  meeting  of  the  North  and  South  Esk, 
has  one  of  the  largest  grain-markets  in  Scothind.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Esk  is  Musselburgh  f  and  between  Musselburgh  and  Leith,  Porto- 
beUo,  a  bathing-place. 

3.  LiNUTUGOWSHiBB  or  Webt-Lothian.*— -The  county  town,  Lin- 

of  tbeie  iiMBef  tMtlflef  to  the  Act  that,  whUe  SeandloATiaii  Inrtden  tpntA  themtelTot 
oTor  Um  whole  oaotoni  eoMt  of  Bootland,  thoir  only  wttlemonU  on  the  weetem  ebon 
me  between  tbe  Clyde  end  tbe  Solway. 

I  Linlitbgowihlre,  end  tbe  two  preceding  eoonties,  ere  esUed  the  Latktmu,  Ther  u« 
tbe  ftneit  wbeet-growlng  eoantiee  In  Seotland.  ' 
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UthgoWf  on  a  lock  of  the  same  name,  has  the  remains  of  a  castle,  in 
which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  born.  Bathgate,  grown  recently  into 
a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  is  the  great  seat  of  paraffin  manu- 
facture. The  Boghead  or  Torbane  mineral,  found  in  tne  neighbour- 
hood, is  like  lustreless  coal,  and  yields  naphtha,  used  in  India-rubber 
works  as  a  solvent,  and  by  itinerant  hucksters  and  showmen  to  give 
light ;  oil  for  lamps,  superior  to  American  native  petroleum ;  oil  for 
lubricating  machinery ;  and  wax  or  solid  paraffin  for  making  candles. 

4.  FiFESHiRE. — County  town,  Cupar,  on  the  Eden.  Southward 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river  is  St  Andrews^  the  seat  of  the  oldest 
university  in  Scotland.  On  the  Firth  of  Forth  are  Largo,  birthplace 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  original  Robinson  Crusoe ;  Dysart,  more 
famous  formerly  than  now  for  salt,  whence  the  proverb  of  "  carrying 
salt  to  Dysart,  equivalent  to  the  English  "  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle;" and  Kirkcaldy ^  birthplace  of  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  By  far  the  largest  town  in  the  county  is  Dun- 
fermline, situated  inland;  it  manufactures  fine  table-linen.  In  the 
choir  of  the  ruined  abbey  of  Dunfermline  was  discovered,  in  1819, 
the  tomb  of  King  Robert  Bruce ;  the  pulpit  of  the  parish  church 
now  stands  upon  the  spot.^ 

6.  KiNROSS-BHiRB. — CoHuty  town,  Kinross,  on  Loch  Leven ;  it 
was  from  a  castle  built  on  an  island  in  this  loch  that  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  escaped  to  England. 

6.  Clackmannanshire.  —  County  town,  Alloa,  on  the  Forth, 
famous  for  ale. 

7.  Stirlingshire. — County  town,  SUrUng,  on  the  Forth.  It  was 
to  relieve  Stirling  castle  that  Edward  ii.  engaged  the  Scots  near  the 
adjacent  village  of  Bannockhum,  in  1314.  FaVcirh,  besides  consider- 
able iron-worKS,  has  three  annual  fairs  for  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle, 
called  trysts,  the  largest  in  Scotland.  At  Carron,  near  Falkirk,  are 
the  largest  iron-works  in  Scotland ;  the  carronade,  a  short  ship-gun, 
is  so  called  from  having  been  invented  there. 

8.  Dumbartonshire.' — County  town,  Dumbarton,^  on  the  Clyde. 

9.  Lanarkshire. — ^This  county  is  divided  into  three  wards,  called 
the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the  lower.  Near  to  the  county  town, 
Lanark,  on  the  Clyde,  is  New  Lanark,  where  are  the  cotton-mills  in 
connexion  with  which  Robert  Owen  established  the  first  infant-school. 
In  the  upper  ward,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire,  Leadhills,  a 
mining  village,  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  said  to  be  the 

>  Fifeshira  anciently  comprised  KlnrotB-shlre,  Clackmannanshire,  and  part  of  Perth- 
shire; and  its  former  consequence  Is  alluded  to  in  the  name,  "Kingdom  of  Fife,"  by 
vhicli  it  is  often  mentioned. 

s  The  northern  parts  of  Stirlingshire  and  Dumbartonshire  belong  to  the  Highlands. 

*  Dwm  or  Dun  in  Scotch  names  means  castlt,  and  DimhcarioH  is  supposed  to  mean 
CoMtU  ojtkt  Briliom§, 
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highest  inhabited  Isnd  in  Great  Britain*  Between  Lanark  and  Hamil- 
ton great  quantities  of  fruit  are  grown  on  both  sides  of  the  Clyde,  on 
accotint  of  which  this  district,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  middle 
ward,  has  been  called  the  Orchard  of  Scotland.**  Two  miles  below 
Hamilton  is  BoOiweU  Bridge^  where  the  Covenanters  were  defeated 
by  the  royal  forces  nnder  Monmonth  in  1679.  Glasgow  is  the 
largest  town  not  only  in  Lanarkshire,  bnt  in  Scotland,  and  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  whole  coantry  (p.  77).  The  quays  extend  about 
a  mile  along  both  sides  of  the  Clyde,  which  has  been  deepened  so  as 
to  allow  vessels  of  1000  tons  burden  to  come  alongside.  East  from 
Glasgow  is  Atrdrie^  quite  a  modem  town,  which  has  sprung  up  in  the 
midst  of  very  productive  iron  and  coal  fields.  Coatbridge^  near 
Airdrie,  is  a  smiuler  town  of  the  same  character. 

10.  Bevfrbwbsirb.— County  town,  Rmfrtw^  near  the  Clyde.  By 
&r  the  huvest  town  in  the  county  is  PatMw,  on  the  Cart^  fiunous  for 
silk  shawu.  Secondary  ports  on  the  Clyde  are  PorirOhugaw  and 
Greenodc  The  former  imports  timber  largely ;  the  latter  was  the 
birthplace  of  Watt,  the  improver  of  the  steam-engine  :  the  Clyde  was 
the  first  river  in  the  old  world  on  which  a  steamer  sailed. 

11.  Atbshibb. — ^This  county  is  divided  into  three  districts,  called, 
from  north  to  south,  Ctmninaham^  Kyle,  and  Carriek  It  is  also  the 
chief  daily  county  in  Sootland,  and  the  parish  of  DutUopf  in  the  vale 
of  Irvine,  gives  name  to  a  cheese  held  in  repute.  Near  to  the  county 
town,  Ayr,  on  the  Ayr,  stands  the  cottage  in  which  Robert  Bums 
was  bom^  and  also  the  national  monument  to  his  genius.  Farther  up 
the  Ayr  u  Cairine,  with  extensive  cotton-mills,  wmch  are  driven  by 
the  whole  water  of  the  river  foiling  on  an  immense  wheeL  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  are  MatuMine  and  Ctmnodc,  both  famous  for 
their  womien  snuff-boxes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Irvine  is  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  where  the  poet  James  Montgomery  was  bom.  Inland 
from  it  is  the  largest  town  in  the  coxmtj,Kiimaarnoek,  with  various 
manufactures,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  tartans  and  carpeta. 
North  of  Irvine  is  the  harbour  of  Ardroisan  ;  and  south  of  it^  that  of 
Troon,  In  the  sei^  opposite  (Hrvan.  is  an  isolated  rock  nearly  1000 
feet  high,  called  Ausa  Craig ;  it  is  inhabited  by  rabbits  and  innumer- 
able searfowl,  of  which  the  most  notable  is  the  solan  goose. 

IL'^THB  SEVEN  SOUTHEBIT  OOmiTIBS. 

12.  BxRWiGKSHiRiL—County  town,  Oreadaw,  on  the  Bladcadder. 
North-east  of  Greenlaw,  Dunee,  the  birthphice  of  Duns  Sootusjl^  the 
medisBval  champion  of  the  Franciscans ;  of  Boston,  long  the  moat 
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popular  theological  writer  in  Scotland ;  and  of  M*C?rie,  the  biographer 
of  John  Enox.  Coldstream,  on  the  Tweed,  is  the  place  where  General 
Monk  raised  the  Coldstream  Guards.  Ih^numth  is  the  only  sea-port. 
Bennd^pon-Ttoeed  was  declared  independent  of  both  England  and 
Scotland  by  a  treaty  in  1551,  and,after  the  Union, was  mentioned  in 
Acts  of  Parliament  separately ;  but,  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  it 
was  incorporated  with  Northumberland.  Ecdesiastically  it  belongs 
to  the  diocese  of  Durham^  and  justice  is  administered  within  its  limits 
according  to  the  forms  of  English  law. 

13.  RoxBUROHSHiRB. — ^The  ooonty  town,  Jedburgh,  on  the  Jed,  a 
tributary  of  the  Teviot ;  Keho,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Teviot  with 
the  Tweed  ;  and  Mdroee,  have  all  fine  ruins  of  ancient  abbeys.  Not 
far  from  Melrose  Abbey,  which  is  deemed  the  finest  ruin  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  Ahhotsford,  the  country-seat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.^  Hawick, 
on  the  Teviot)  manufactures  woollens,  the  so-called  Tweeds. 

14.  Selkirkshire. — County  town,  Sdhirk,  on  the  Ettrick,  which 
gives  name  to  a  moontainous  district  called  Ettrick  Forest,  where  was 
bom  James  Hogg,  known  in  literature  as  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
OdlaMeU  manun^ures  woollen  cloth. 

16.  Peeblesshire.— County  town,  Peebles,  on  the  Tweed.  A  few 
miles  from  it  is  the  village  of  JnmrkHihen,  frequented  on  account  of 
itB  mineral  watera 


(&.}  The  three  counties  sov£h  of  (he  Lowihers. 

16.  DuHFRiESSHiRB.'— The  county  town,  Dvmfries,  on  the  Nith,  is 
the  burial-place  of  Robert  Bums.  Annum,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Annan,  is  tne  best  port  in  the  county.  Qreiiui,  near  the  Border,  used 
to  be  a  favourite  place  for  the  celebration  of  clandestine  marriages. 
Near  the  source  of  the  Annan  is  the  village  of  MoffaJt,  frequented  for 
its  mineral  wells.  In  Upper  Nithsdale  is  the  small  town  oi  Sanquhar, 
and  still  higher  up,  near  to  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  is  the  vimge  of 
Wardockhead,  with  mines  of  lead  and  silver. 

17.  Stbwartrt*  op  Kirkcudbright. — Near  to  the  county  town, 
Kirkcudbright,  on  the  Dee,  is  Dundrennan  Abbey,  in  which  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  spent  her  last  night  in  Scotland. 

18.  WiGTOWiraHiRB. — County  town,  Wiatown,  on  Wigtown  Bay. 
Stranraer  is  the  chief  sea-port ;  FortpatriSc  is  the  one  nearest  Ire- 
kuid,  being  only  twenty-two  miles  from  Donaghadee. 

1  Drybiush  Abb^,  Um  buial-pUoe  of  Sir  WaKer  9ooU»  is  in  the  nelghboaring  oountgr 
9t  Berwifik. 
•  2m  p.  79,  NoM  L 
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m.— THB  FIFrJUBA  VOBTHEBIf  C0UATUE8L 

19.  BnTBBHiBB. — This  oounty  comprises  BtUe  and  Arrany  with  the 
adjaoent  islands.  Their  shores  are  studded  with  the  summer  resi- 
dences of  the  Glasflmw  merchants.  Roiheaay  in  Bute,  and  Brodidt  in 
Anan,  are  the  ohiS  resorts  for  searbathing. 

20.  AnoTLuaHiRB. — County  town,  Inmrary,  on  Loch  Fyne,  the 
herrine  of  which  are  highly  esteemed  though  smalL  The  largest 
town  is  CampbeUown,  near  the  Mull  of  Gantire ;  both  CSampbeltown 
and  the  islaiid  of  Isla  are  filmed  for  their  whisky.  Oban,  opposite 
the  ishmd  of  Kerrera,  is  a  great  starting-place  for  steamers,  and  oon- 
se<^uently  a  great  rendezvous  for  tourists  in  summer.  From  it  are 
Tinted  uie  islands  of  Stafia  and  lona,^  west  of  Mull,  the  former  of 
which  possesses  Finsal's  Care,  composed  of  beautiful  basaltic 
columns,  whilst  the  mtter,  having  once  been  a  royal  burial-place,  is 
covered  with  ecclesiastical  ruins.  Opposite  Tobermory f  the  chief 
place  in  Mull,  the  ^  Florida,"  one  of  the  shiiM  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
foundered.  Near  the  head  of  Loch  Etive  u  Olenooe,  where  a  small 
clan  of  Macdonidds  were  treacherously  murdered  in  1692,  their  chief 
having  failed  through  mere  accident  to  give  in  his  submission  to 
WiUi^  III.  on  the  appointed  day. 

21.  Invbrness-shirbl — ^Near  to  the  county  town,  Invemess,  on  the 
Ness,  IB  a  conical  hill,  called  Craig  Phadrick,  crowned  by  a  vitrified 
f  ort ;  also  CuUoden,  where  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  were  finally 
crushed  by  the  defeat  of  the  vounger  Pretender,  in  1746.  Excepting 
the  northern  and  larger  part  oi  Long  Island,  called  Lewis,  which  belongs 
to  Ross-shire,  the  outer  Hebrides' belong  to  InvemessHshire.  The 
most  important  of  the  Inverness-shire  islands  is  ^eye.  Between  Skye 
and  Rum  is  the  small  island  of  Canna,  which  contains  a  basaltic  mass  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  afiect  the  magnetic  needle  in  vessels  that  approach  it. 

22.  Ross-shire. — County  town,  Tainj  on  Dornoch  Firth. 

23.  SuTHERLANDBHiRB. — County  town,  Dornoch.^ 

1  lona  if  alio  called  JcolmkiUf  Colomba'i  cell  or  chnroh,  1>eeuii6  a  taint  of  that 
name  if  aaid  to  hare  come  oyer  firom  Ireland  ai  a  miitionarj  to  the  Pieta  in  the  ■izth 
century,  and  to  have  settled  there. 

3  The  Hinch  leparates  the  outer  from  the  Inner  Hebrldei.  The  latter,  of  which  Skye, 
Mull,  and  lela,  are  the  three  principal,  are  of  the  same  mountainous  character  as  the  ad- 
jacent mainland.  The  outer  Hebrides,  on  the  contrary,  are  low  moorlands,  and  the  sur- 
rounding seas  are  shallow:  the  channel  between  S.  Ulst  and  Benbecula  is  even  fordable 
at  low  water.  The  most  westerly  of  them  all  is  St.  Kilda,  88  miles  west  of  the  Butt  of 
Lewis ;  its  population  does  not  amount  to  100.  West  even  of  St  Kilda,  is  RoekaU,  a  amaU 
island  not  permanently  inhabited,  but       occasionally  as  a  fishing  station. 

•  Dornoch  has  only  OOO  inhabitants;  but  very  smill  centres  of  population  are  towm 
in  the  Highlands. 
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(b.)  The  ihm  owmim  oiynMMng  StraiSmcre. 
SS4,  Pbrthshibb.— Couniy  town,  PerOi,  on  the  Tay.  Near  it  is 
Scone  Palace,  where  the  kingB  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  be  crowned  on 
a  black  stone,  now  kept  under  the  coronation-chaip  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Farther  np  the  Tay,  Dwikeldy  where  Gavin  Donglas,  the  first 
translator  of  Virgil  into  English  verse,  was  bishop  ;  and  on  the  way 
Dunsinnan  Hill,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  Macbeth  Castle.  Still 
fiEffther  north  is  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  which  seemed  so  awfdl 
to  the  Hessian  mercenaries  employed  by  Government  in  1746,  that 
they  refused  to  pass  through  it,  as  if  it  had  been  the  entrance  into 
another  world.  On  the  Earn,  which  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Tay, 
are  Crieff,  much  frequented  by  townspeople  for  summer  quarters,  and 
Comrie,  where  earthquakes  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Isles.  On  the  Allan,  a  tributary  of  the  Forth,  is 
situated  DunhUme;  and  farther  down  the  same  stream,  the  handsome 
village  called  Bridge  ofAUom,  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in 
Scol&nd. 

25.  FoKFABSHiRB  OT  Angus. — Gouuty  town,  Fotfar,  Dmdee,  on 
the  Futh  of  Tay,  by  fax  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  manufactures 
aU  sorts  of  coarse  Hnen  and  hempen  articles,  and  is,  besides^  &mous  for 
gloves  and  marmalade.  At  the  mouth  of  the  South  Esk  is  Montrose, 
and  some  distance  inland  BreMn,  with  a  round  tower,  similar  to 
those  which  abound  in  Ireland.*  In  the  sea  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  Firth  of  Tay,  is  Bell  Bock,  so  called  from  a  bell  which  the  monks 
of  ArhrocUh'  placed  upon  it  to  warn  mariners  of  their  danger :  once  a 
pirate  is  said  to  have  stolen  this  beU,  and  to  have  been  wrecked  upon 
the  rock  in  the  following  year.  Since  1811,  the  bell  has  been  replaced 
by  a  lighthouse. 

26.  EiNGABDiNESHiRB  Or  Mearns. — Gouuty  town,  Storuihcmn. 
North  of  Stonehaven  is  the  fishing  village  of  Firman,  which  gives 
name  to  the  slightly-smoked  haddocKs  so  mghly  esteemed  in  ScotLemd. 
South  from  Stonehaven,  and  somewhat  in&nd,  Lcmreneekirky  j&unous 
for  snuff-boxes. 

(c)  Thseemi  North-eastern  CoumUee, 

27.  Aberdbenshirb. — Gounty  town,  Aberdeen,  consisting  of  Old 
and  New  Aberdeen,  the  former  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  the  latter  at 

>  Tke  only  oilier  rovnd  tower  In  Sootlaad  it  at  the  Tillage  of  Abemetby,  neat  the 
movih  of  the  Bam,  Perthahbe. 

s  Axbroath,  which  ia  nearly  oppoalte  Bell  Boek«  ia  also  called  Aberhrothick,  i.e..  Mouth 
pf  Ou  Brathiek,  JJbar  meaning  mouth  in  GelUc:  thia  prefix  ia  more  oommon  in  Walea  than 
taaeotiand. 
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the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  Old  Aberdeen  is  wholly  dependent  on  King's 
College :  New  Aberdeen,  besides  having  Marischal  College,  carries  on 
a  pretty  extensive  cotton  mann&ctnre.  Both  are  bnilt  of  granite. 
Near  the  source  of  the  Dee,  and  not  far  from  Lochnagar,  celebrated  by 
Lord  B3rron,  is  Balmoral,  the  mountain-home  of  Queen  Victoria.  PeUr- 
head,  near  Bnchan  Ness,  inferior  only  to  Hull  as  a  station  for  whalem, 
exports  immense  quantities  of  fine  granite,  especially  to  London. 

28.  Banffshire. — Not  far  from  the  county  town,  Banff,  on  the 
Deveron,  is  Portsoy ,  famous  for  curious  minerals,  as  green  asbestos, 
a  flesh-coloured  granite  found  nowhere  else  in  Europe,  and  a  sort  of 
felspar,  which,  on  being  polished,  presents  the  appearance  of  Arabic 
characters,  and  has  hence  been  csJled  Moses*  Tables ;  but  the  most 
valuable  is  serpentine,  called  Portsoy  marble,  a  beautiful  mixture  of 
red,  green,  and  white,  out  of  which  buttons,  cups,  and  vases,  are  made : 
it  was  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  palace,  Versailles. 

29.  Elgin  or  Mobayshire.— The  county  town,  Elgin,  on  the 
Lossie,  has  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  built  in  the  same  style  as  that  of 
Lichfield,  but  larger  and  more  highly  omaifiented.  Porres  has  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  m  which  Duncan,  and  after  him  Macbeth,  are  said 
to  have  lived;  near  it  is  the  blasted  heath,  where  Macbeth  and 
Banquo  met  the  weird  sisters. 

30.  Nairnshire. — Near  the  county  town,  Nairn,  on  the  Nairn,  is 
Cawdor  Castle,  where  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth.'  Since 
the  opening  of  railway  communication  with  Perth  and  Inverness, 
Nairn  has  been  much  frequented  for  sea  bathing,  and  promises  to 
become,  on  a  small  scale,  the  Brighton  of  the  North. 

31.  Cromartyshire, — ^This  county  consists  of  fourteen  detached 
portions,  scattered  throughout  Ross-shire  and  along  its  borders. 
County  town,  Cromarty,  on  a  firth  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  a 
commodious  harbour  of  refuge. 

32.  Caithness-shire.— The  county  town,  Wick,  with  its  suburb, 
Pultenev  Town,  is  the  chief  herring  fishing  station  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  Thurso,  on  the  northern  coast,  ^s  a  good  harbour.  On 
the  Pentland  Firth  is  the  most  famous  house  in  the  world,  called 
John  O'Groat's.' 

1  The  itadent  !•  remioded  that  the  southern  portioni  of  thie  and  the  three  precedhis 
eoantiee  belong  to  the  Highlanda. 

s  The  site  of  this  hoase,  of  which  not  a  stone  remains,  is  a  piece  of  green  sward.  Tradi- 
tion says  that,  on  a  festfre  oeeaslon,  a  qoarrel,  which  threatened  to  end  In  bloodshed, 
arose  among  the  eight  chiefs  of  the  O'Oroat  clan,  to  to  who  should  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
table  next  the  door.  John,  one  of  the  eight,  persuaded  them  to  adjourn  the  eontrorersT 
till  their  next  meeting,  promising  them  to  settle  It  to  the  satiofaetion  of  all.  For  th^ 
purpose  he  erected  an  octagonal  building,  with  a  door  and  window  in  each  side,  and  an 
octagonal  table  inside.  To  each  of  his  kindred  he  assigned  a  separate  entrance,  so  that 
on  entering,  each  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  table  next  a  door.  Thif  contrlyance  U 
said  to  have  changed  their  anger  into  good  humour,  and  ended  the  ftud. 
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33.  OsKVET  AND  SHBTLAND.-^These  two  gTOups  luive  the  same  gene- 
ral characteristics,  viz.,  a  low  sur&ce  and  rock-bound  shores,  along  -whicli 
rush  tidal  currents,  at  a  rate  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
The  islands,  great  and  small,  are  very  numerous,  but  only  about  one- 
third  of  them  is  inhabited.  The  men  are  almost  all  employed  in  the 
herring  and  whale  fisheries,  whilst  knitting  and  straw-plaiting  engage 
the  women.  KirkwaUj  the  chief  town  in  Orkney,  possesses  me  most 
perfect  cathedral,  called  the  Church  of  St.  Magnus,  now  remaining  in 
Scotland;  and  its  annual  September  fair  is  the  largest  in  Great 
Britain.  Lenoiek  is  the  only  town  in  Shetland.  Between  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  jB;roups  is  Fair  Ide,  on  which  was  wrecked  the  flag-ship 
of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  admiral  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  TOWNS  AND  SEUABEABLE  PLACES  IN  SCOTLAND 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  EIYEB  BASINS. 


Eoitem  Ooagt. 

Tweed,  .   •   Berwick,  Coldstream,  Kelso,  Melrose,  Peebles. 

Tn&.  r.  h.  Hawick,  on  the  Teviot ;  Jedburgh,  on  the  Jed, 
trib.  of  the  Teviut. 
Selkirk,  on  the  Bttrick. 
Trib.  I  b'  Greenlaw,  on  the  Blackadder ;  Dnnse,  between 
the  Blackadder  and  Whitadder ;  Galashieli^ 
on  the  Gala ;  Innerleithen,  on  the  Leithen. 

Ete,  .    .   .  Eyemouth. 

Ttns,     .    .  Haddington. 

EsK,  •   .   .   Mnsselbnrgh,  Dalkeith. 

Leith,    .    .   Leith,  Edinburgh. 

FoBTH,   .    .   Alloa,  Stirling. 

2Vi6.  r.  6.  Carron,  on  the  Carron,  and  near  it  Falkirk; 
Bannockbom,  on  the  Bannock. 

Trib,  I,  b.  Bridge  of  Allan,  Dunblane,  on  the  Allan. 
Levev,  .    .  Kinross. 
EoEN,    .    .  Cupar. 

Tat,  .   .   .   Dundee,  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Killiecrankie. 

IVib,  r.  b.  CneSf  Comrie,  on  the  Em. 
South  Esk,  .  Montrose,  Breohin. 
Caxboit,  .   •  StonehaTen. 
Die,  .  * .   .   New  Aberdeen,  Balmoral 
Don,  .   .   .   Old  Aberdeen. 
Betebov,    .  Banfil 
Ix)86iB,   .   .  Elein. 
Kaibh,    .   .  Nairn. 
Ness,  .   .   •  Inverness. 
WiCE,    .   .  Wick. 
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Wktkrn  ComML 


Bbb,  •  . 

Isnn, 
Cltdb, 


Dmnfinefl,  SMMfoliar;  oo  trib^  Wmlnclrhfiad. 

Kirkcvdbi^glit. 

Girran. 

Ayr,  Catrine,  MancUine;  on  the  Lom  •  tnb^  GamiiOGk. 
Lmne ;  on  the  Kihnanx)ck  e  trib^  Kihnaniock. 
GreenoNsk,  Port-Glaagow,  Glenow.  Hemihnn,  Lanark. 

Trib,  r.  h.  Dambarton,  on  the  Leren. 

Trib.  I  h.  Fnakj,  on  the  Cait;  Benfrew,  on  trib.  of  the 
Gait. 


Thuuo, 


Norikm  CoaaL 


Thono. 


MABITDCB  TOWm  VOT  AT  THB  HLOXSTB  OF  AITT  BIYSR. 

Eattern  CoatL 

Dnnbar,  KoiihBerwu^FrestoiiDans,  Portobello,  Kirkcaldy,  Dysart^  Largo, 
8t.  Andrews,  Arbroath,  Ilnnan,  Peteiheady  Pottaoj,  Onxnartj,  Tarn,  Iw- 
moch. 

Western  Coast 

Wigtown,  Portpatrick^  Stranraer,  Troon,  Ardroaaan,  Botheaaj,  Brodick, 
Cunpbeltown,  InTcnuy,  Oban,  Tobermory. 

Northern  Coast. 
John  O'Groat'a  Honae,  Kirkwall,  Lerwick. 


Hamilton,  } 


II8T  or  CITIES  AND  PABUAHBHTABY  BUBaHB  HAVUrO  A 
FOF0LATIOK  OP  10,000  OB  UFWABDS. 

Kihnamock,       .      .      .  28,000 

Pert?   25,000 

Ijeith,  ....  34,000 
Greenock,  ....  42,000 
Paisley,  ....  47.000 
Aberdeen,  ....  74,000 
I>nndee,  ....  90,000 
Edinburgh,  .  •  .  .  168,000 
Glasgow,    ....  896,000 


Eirkcaldyi 
InTemess, 
Airdrie,  . 
DnmMes, 
Dunfermline, 
Stirling, 
Montrose, « 
Arbroath,. 
Ayr, 


11,000 

12,000 
18,000 

14,000 


16,000 
18,000 
19,000 
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BUPPLEMENTART  ICATTBB. 

SoottUh  AgrieuUwre, — ^AgricTiItare  is  that  department  of  industry  for  whioh 
Scotland  is  most  highly  reputed.  Nowhere  are  science  and  machinery  so 
extensively  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  the  preparation 
of  its  produce  for  market.  Wherever  water>power  cannot  he  had,  the 
thrashing-mills  are  usually  driven  hy  steam;  and  that  not  only  in  the 
Lothians,  but  even  in  the  far  north,  as  on  ike  shores  of  Cromarty  Firth. 
Oats  is  the  prevalent  grain,  and  in  the  London  market  Scotch  oats  bring 
the  highest  price.  Immense  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared  in  the 
Highlands.  These  exchange  hands  at  various  fairs,  particularly  at  the 
Falkirk  trysts,  and,  after  heing  fattened  on  the  turnips  and  grain  of  the 
Lowlands,  are  consumed  in  the  towns,  or  sent  to  England.  Most  of  the 
salmon  caught  in  the  Scotch  rivers  is  sent  fresh  to  London.  In  exchange, 
Scotland  receives  from  England  fine  woollen  cloth,  hardware,  porcelain,  and 
glass. 

SooUiih  /Sbsnery.— Scotland  ofiers  unusual  attraction  to  the  sportsman 
and  tourist  ^  Its  nvers  abound  with  trout,  its  moors  with  game ;  and  in  the 
Highlands,  immense  districts  have  been  converted  into  preserves  for  red 
deer.  The  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  added  literary  associations  to 
the  natural  charms  of  Scottish  scenery.  The  lakes  most  visited  are  Loch 
Oatrine,  in  the  region  of  the  Trosachs,  Perthshire,  and  Loch  Lomond, 
grandly  overlooked  on  its  eastern  shore  by  Ben  Lomond.  The  latter  is  the 
largest  lake  in  Great  Britain,  being  twenty  miles  long  and  about  eight  miles 
broad ;  upwards  of  thirty  islets  stud  its  surface,  and  elegant  villas  adorn  its 
banks.  The  northern  end  of  Loch  Lomond  is  quite  in  the  Highlands,  the 
southern  in  the  Lowlands,  and  the  mdual  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  full  of  interest.  Of  waterfalls,  the  highest  is  that  of  Fyers  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Loch  Ness,  and  the  largest,  t.«.,  those  formed  by  the  greatest 
volume  of  water,  are  the  Falls  of  Clyde  near  Lanark.  In  consequence  of  the 
almost  universal  destruction  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  Scotland  abounds  in  venerable  ruins.  Those  of  Boxburghshire 
are  the  most  visited  (p.  85). 

^  Scotttah  Sacea, — ^The  population  of  Scotland  is  divided  among  three  races, 
viz^  the  Celtic,  which  still  occupies  the  Highlands  *,  the  Scandinavian, 
which  is  distributed  along  the  eastern  shore  from  the  Forth  northwards ; 
and  the  Saxon,  which  spreads  over  all  the  rest  of  Scotland,  t.e.,^  over  the 
whole  region  south  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  political  disaffection 
of  the  Celts  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  their  enmity  to  the  Lowlanders, 
have  entirely  disappeared ;  and  the  three  forts,^  which  succeed  each  other 
along  the  Caledonian  Canal,  are  now  mere  monuments  of  the  gradual  sub- 
jugation of  the  Highlands.   The  Scandinavian  and  Saxon  races  being  nearly 

^  These  are  Fort  WilUain,  at  the  loathern  extremity  of  Glenmore,  originally  ereoted 
during  Oromwell's  protectorate,  now  called  after  William  iii.,  who  rebuilt  It;  tether  up 
CHemnore,  Fort  Augnstni^  baitt  in  1T80 ;  and,  at  Its  northem  extremity,  Fort  Geoige,  bt- 
Saainl746.  ThtilaitiathoonlyregaUr  modern  fortifloatioa  in  SooUand. 
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allied  in  themselves,  speaking  one  lansuaee,  and  having  the  same  employ- 
ments, amalgamate  easily,  and,  in  Scouand,  have  long  ^en  fused  into  one ; 
hat  hetween  the  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders  there  still  remains  the  great 
harrier  of  different  languages.  Nor  is  the  Gaelic,  as  the  language  of  the 
Scottish  Celts  is  called,  likely  soon  to  disappear  from  the  Highlands ;  for, 
however  many  of  the  Highlanders  are  attracted  to  the  Lowlands,  and  ah- 
Borhed  into  the  Saxon  population,  some  always  remain  hehind,  and  these  few 
perpetuate  the  language  of  their  ancestors. 

BeUgion  and  ChaTacttr  of  the  Scotch. — Unlike  the  Celts  in  Ireland,  those  of 
Scotland  have  almost  all  emhraced  the  Reformation :  excepting  a  small 
minority,  the  Scotch  are  Protestauts.  They  are  divided  into  a  g^at  variefr 
of  sects :  most  of  these,  however,  agree  with  the  Established  Church  in  their 
doctrine,  which  is  that  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  in  their 
form  of  government,  which  is  Presbyterian.  This  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, by  conferring  on  the  people  a  right  of  interference  within  certain  limits, 
has  interested  them  to  an  unusual  degree  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  the  in- 
tellectual activity  thence  resulting,  as  much  as  to  the  mental  training  of  the 
parish  schools,  is  due  that  reputation  for  superior  intelligence  which  the  Scotch 
enjoy.  Religious  enthusiasm  and  worldly  shrewdness  are  the  two  extremes 
of  the  national  character,  and  thev  often  meet  in  the  same  person.  Drunken- 
ness is  the  national  vice ;  bnt,  tnat  apart,  the  Scotch  are  a  laborious  and 
provident  race;  and,  when  they  leave  their  own  countir  to  better  their 
fortunes,  which  they  do  in  great  numbers,  they  generally  succeed.  No 
length  of  absence  extinguishes  the  ScotcAimnn^s  love  of  country ;  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  almost  every  town  is  studded  with  villas,  built  by  Scotch- 
men who  left  their  native  place  poor,  and  have  returned  rich. 

Edtuxxdon* — ^The  establishment  of  parish  schools  is  coeval  with  the  Re- 
formation, and  the  humbler  classes  in  Scotland  have  always  stood  higher 
in  point  of  education  than  those  of  England.  In  many  districts,  however, 
the  population  has  outgrown  the  teaching  power  of  the  parish  schools,  and 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  supplement  it.  The  higher  education  of 
tne  country  is  conducted  by  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, and  St.  Andrews.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  population 
take  a  university  course  in  Scotland  than  m  England;  but,  as  there  are 
ahnost  no  rewards  in  the  country  for  learning  as  such,  the  students  have 
only  professional  aims  in  view,  and  few  of  them  become  highly  learned.  In 
Scotland  the  students  do  not  reside  within  the  university  walls  as  in  Eng- 
land, but,  as  on  the  Continent,  wherever  they  please,  in  lodging  suited  to 
their  res|)ective  means.  As  on  the  Continent  too,  the  professorial  element 
prevails  m  university  teaching  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  tutorial. 
The  educational  system,  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  law,^  are  the 
three  most  important  particulars  in  which  Scotland  still  (Offers  from  Elngland. 

1  Not  only  do«s  Bootoh  law  dilte  from  Bngliih  tn  many  partloalars,  but  there  are  peeoH- 
ailtles  of  admiBlfltratton  also.  In  criminal  caaes,  tw«lve  mm  make  a  Jray  in  Engtands 
llfteen an  reqoiredin  Scotland:  an  English  Juiy  moat  he  unanimooa ;  a  Scotch  one  may 
decide  by  a  majority :  and  whereas  the  Terdlet  of  an  BngUsh  joxy  most  be  pwtt^  or  noC 
gwUy^  that  of  a  Scotch  Jury  may  take  an  intermediate  form,  not  prcvcn*  In  dvil  cases 
the  namber  of  a  jury  is,  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  12. 
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Area,  32,445  sq.  m.,  somewhat  more  tHan  that  of  Scotland. 
Population,  nnder  Six  Millions,  nearly  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles. 

PouncAL  Divisions. — ^Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces, 
representing  four  ancient  kingdoms,  and  these  again,  into  thirty- 
two  comities,  which,  however,  are  never  called  shires,  as  in  Great 
Britain.  Thus,  Duhlinshire  is  never  said,  but  "  County  Dublin." 
Assizes  are  held  in  all  the  county,  towns  of  Ireland. 


L  Ulsteb. — Nine  Counties, 


CounHen.  County  Toums. 

Antrim,  ....  Antrim,  on  Lough  Neagh. 

Down,     ....  Downpatrick,  on  Strangford  Lough. 

Armagh,  ....  Armagh,  on  the  Callan. 

Monaghan,    .    .    .  Monaghan,  on  the  Blackwater. 

Cavan,    ....  Cavan,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Erne. 

Fermanagh,  .    .    .  Enniskillen,  on  the  Erne. 

Tyrone,    ....  Omagh,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Moume. 

Donegal,  ....  Liflford,  on  the  Foyle. 

Londonderry,     .    .  Londonderry,  on  the  Foyle. 

n.  Leinsteb. — Twelve  Counties. 

Louth,     ....  Dundalk,  on  Dundalk  Bay. 

East  Meath,  .    .    .  Trim,  on  the  Boyne. 

West  Meath,     .    .  MuUingar,  on  the  Boyal  Canal 

Longford,     .    .    .  Longford,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Shannon. 

King's  County,  .    .  Tullamore,  on  the  Grand  Canal 

Queen's  Counly,     .  Maryborough,  near  the  Barrow. 

Kilkenny,     .    .    .  Kilkenny,  on  the  Nore. 

Wexford, ....  Wexford,  on  the  Slaney. 

Carlow,   ....  Carlow,  on  the  Barrow. 

Kildare,  ....  Naas,  near  the  Liffey. 

Wicklow,     .    .    .  Wicklow,  on  the  Vartry, 

Dublin,   ....  Dublin,  on  the  Liffey. 
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Tipperary, 

Waterford, 

Cork,  .  . 

Kerry, 

Limerick, 

Clare, 


III.  MuKSTEB. — SixCounUea. 

.  Olonmel,  on  the  Snir. 

.  Waterford,  on  the  Suir. 

.  C!ork,  on  the  Lee. 

.  Tralee,  on  Tndee  Bay. 

.  Limerick,  on  the  Shannon. 

.  Ennis,  on  the  Fergus. 


Galway,  . 
Boscommon, 
Leitrim,  • 
Sligo,  .  . 
Mayo, 


IV. — OoNNAUGHT. — Five  Countiet, 

.  Galway,  on'Gkdway  Bay. 

.  Boscommon. 

.  Carrick-on-Shannon. 

.  Sligo,  on  Sligo  Bay. 

.  Oastlebar. 


East  Coast. 
CcgpCBf  Islands,  Bays  oKc, 
and  Bivert, 


Table  of  the  principal  natural  features  belonging  to  Ireland. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  coast  line  is  divided  into  two  by 
Lough  Foyle  and  Toughal  Harbour. 

West  Coast.  Interior. 
Capes,  Islands,  Bays  4kc^       Mountains  and 

and  Rivers.  Lakes* 
B.  Loueh  Foyle. 

Fojie    .   .   .   R./I  Bann 
0.  Innishowen  Hd. 
G.  Malin  Head. 

B.  Lough  Swilly, 

C.  Bloody  Foreland. 
Arranmore .    .  I. 

B.  Donegal  Bay.  Blnestack 

Frne .   .   •   •  B.  L.  JSrne. 

B.  Sligo  Bay.  L.  Neagh. 

B.  EiUala  Bay.  L.  Allen. 

Mallet  ...  I.       Moume  . 

B.  Blacksod  Bay.  Ox    .  . 

Achill   ...  I.       Kephin  . 

B.  Clew  Bay.  ^  ' 


M. 
M. 
M. 


C.  Bengore  Head. 

Ratblin  .  . 
C.  Benmore  Head. 
B.  Loogh  Lame. 
B.  Belfast  Longh. 

Lagan     .    .    .  R. 
B.  Strangford  Lough. 
B.  Dundrum  Bay. 
B.  Carlingford  Lough. 


C.  Slyne  Head. 


Croagh  Patrick  M. 
Conn.' 
Rea. 

Dublin  .   .   .  M. 


B.  Dundalk  Bay. 
Boyne .   .   .    .  R. 
Lambay  ...  I. 

C.  HowthHead. 
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West  Ooatt. 
OapeSf  IslandBf  Bayi  cfic, 
and  Biveri* 

B.  Gttlway  Bay.  L. 
Arrao    ...  I. 

C.  Loop  Head. 
Shannon    .   .   B.  L. 

B.  Tralee  Bar. 
B.  Brandon  Baj. 
B.  Dingle  Bay. 

Yalentia  .  .  I.  L. 
B.  Kenmare  Biver.' 

B.  Bantry  Bay. 

C.  Mizen  Head. 
Cape  Clear     .  I. 

B.  Einsale  Harbonr. 

Bandon .    .   .  B. 
B.  Cork  Harbonr. 

Lee  .   .   .   .  B. 


InUrioT, 
MounUdns  and 
Lakes. 
Mask  &  Corrib. 
Slievh  Bloom  .  M. 
Wicklow    .  •  M. 
Derg. 


MacgilHcuddy . 
Eillamey. 


Elnockmealdown  M. 


EoMi  Ooatt, 
Ckipet,  Jelandi,  Bays  <lbc., 
and  Bivers. 

B.  Dublin  Bay. 

C.  Wicklow  Head. 
Avoca     .   .   .  B. 

C.  Cahore  Point. 

B.  Wexford  Harbonr. 
Slaney    .    .    .  B. 

C.  Camsore  Point. 

Saltees  Eocks. 
C.  Hook  Tower. 
B.  Waterford  Harbour. 

Suir    .   .   .   .   R ' 

Nore  .  .  .  .  R.| 
B.  You^hal  Harbour. 

BlacKwater  .   .  RJ 


CoNmouB^TiON. — L^laad  consists  of  a  central  plain  enclosed 
by  mountainous  districts,  except  at  the  Bays  of  Dublin  and  Gal- 
way,  wbere  it  reaches  tbe  shore  in  a  considerable  extent  of  coast 
line.  This  central  plain  would  very  nearly  coincide  with  a  four- 
sided  figure,  having  for  its  four  comers  the  towns  of  Wicklow, 
Qalway,  Sligo,  and  Dundalk.  It  occupies  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
surface  of  the  island,  and  is  so  low,  that  the  highest  point  between 
Dublin  and  Galway,  is  only  320  feet^  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  principal  ranges  la  the  mountainous  districts  separating  the 
central  plain  from  the  sea,  are  the  Moume  Mountains,  in  County 
Down  ;  the  mountains  of  Antrim,  connected  with  which  are  the 
basaltic  columns  known  as  the  Giant's  Causeway;  Mount 
Nephin  and  Oroagh  Patrick,  in  Mayo ;  MacgiUicuddy  Reeks,  in 
Kerry,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  Oarran  Tuall  (3414  feet),  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  Ireland ;  the  Slievh  Bloom  Mountains,  on 
the  borders  of  Eling's  County  and  Queen's  County ;  the  Knock- 
meal-down  Mountains,  between  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  and  the 

1  To  lUattcate  the  dlghtneas  of  (his  eloTation,  suppose  the  highest  point  between  l)ublin 
tad  GhUway  to  be  midwaj  between  them,  and  then  ealoulate  the  rise  per  foot  from  either 
shoie  to  this  eeatace.  The  whole  bceedth  across  beiag  180  miles,  the  oalculation  would  stand 

thus,  ^  ^^^^  —  990,  is.,  there  is  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  990  fset,  or  somewhat  more  than 
820 

one  foot  in  1000  feet. 
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Widdow  monntainB.  The  central  plain,  nearly  endosed  by  these 
mountaina,  is  one  immeniso  deposit  of  limestone,  overlaid  to  a 
great  extent  by  bog.  Tullamore,  in  King's  Comity,  is  the  centre 
of  the  bog  region,  the  largest  tract  in  which  is  called  the  hog  of 
Allen.  Not  nnfirequently  the  limestone  gravel,  which  underlies 
the  bog,  GTopa  out  upon  tiie  surface,  forming  ridges  called  etken  ; 
and,  since  the  mixture  of  some  such  substance  as  limestone  gravd 
with  bog  is  the  very  first  step  towards  its  improvement,  this 
seems  a  natural  provision  for  the  whole  being  redaamed. 

Deainaoe. — The  central  plain  is  drained  chiefly  by  the 
Shannon,  which  is  the  longest  river  in  the  British  Icdands,  and 
the  only  considerable  one  on  the  western  shore  of  Ireland ;  it  is 
navigable  to  Lough  Allen,  a  distance  of  240  miles.  Other  rivers 
draining  the  central  plain,  are  the  Eme^  which,  like  the  Shannon, 
traverses  several  lakes  in  its  course ;  the  liffey,  navigable  only  to 
Dublin ;  and  the  Boyne,  navigable  to  Navan,  a  distance  of  25 
miles.  Most  of  the  rivers  belonging  to  the  mountainous  regions 
are  small ;  the  more  considerable  are  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  the 
Slaney,  the  Barrow,  the  Blackwater,  and  the  Lee,  forming  respec- 
tively the  harbours  of  Wexford,  Waterford,  Toughal,  and  Ck>rk. 
The  river  Bann  is  the  outlet  of  Lough  ^  Neagh,  the  largest  lake 
in  the  British  Islands ;  its  waters  petrify,  but  its  scenery  is  un- 
interesting, as  the  shores  are  low  and  flat  On  the  other  hand, 
the  three  lakes  of  Eillamey  at  the  base  of  the  Macgillicuddy 
Beeks,  in  Kerry,  compete  with  those  of  Cumberland  and  Scotland 
in  beauty.  The  Devil's  Punch-bowl,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
is  a  mountain  hollow,  so  called  because  mist  is  almost  always 
floating  above  it 

Industbt. — Ireland,  compared  with  Great  Britain,  is  poor  in 
minerals  ;  even  the  distribution  of  them  is  unfavourable.  Hie 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  Wicklow  were  abandoned  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  as  not  paying  expenses.  Although  coal  is 
found  in  nearly  half  tiie  counties  of  Ireland,  and  iron  ore  is  widely 

1  £01^  in  Ireland,  like  loeA  in  Sootiand,  meaiis  either  »  freeb-weter  lak^  Bke  Lough 
Neafh,  or  u  Inlet  of  Ibe  le*.  m  Loogta  Swilly. 
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distributed,  yet,  from  the  inferiority  of  these  formatioius  to  those 
of  Great  Britain  in  quantity  and  quality,  or  in  convenience  of 
relative  situation^the  coal  and  the  iron  ore  not  being  together — 
there  is  no  mining  district  at  all  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
sister  island.  The  only  district  where  manufactures  are  extensive 
is  around  Belfast.  Lhien  being  the  staple  manufacture,  a  con- 
siderable breadth  of  land  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland  is  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  flax  ;  and  this  is  the  only  particular  in  which 
the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  differs  from  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Four-fifths  of  the  entii*e  population  are  engaged  in 
agriculture.  In  such  a  country,  the  towns  are  necessarily  small, 
find  of  merely  local  interest,  except  the  conmierdal  towns  situated 
on  the  coast.  The  trade  of  Ireland  is  almost  exclusively  with 
Great  Britain ;  agricultural  produce  is  the  chief  export ;  coals, 
manufactured  goods,  and  colonial  produce  are  the  chief  im- 
ports. Marble,  from  Gttlway  and  Kilkenny,  is  the  only  mineral 
substance  exported. 

Large  Towns. — ^There  are  only  three  towns  in  Ireland  with 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  and  they  are  all  on  the  coast : 
Dublin  (250,000),  which,  as  being  the  capital,  and  consequently 
a  centre  of  wealth  and  luxury,  has  the  largest  foreign  impoH 
trade  ;  Belfast  (119,000),  the  capital  of  the  north,  and  the  most 
highly  manufacturing  town  in  the  island;  Cork  (79,000),  the 
capital  of  the  south,  which,  besides  exporting  more  butter  and 
live-stock  than  any  other  town  in  Ireland,  haa  large  establish- 
ments for  provisioning  the  army  and  navy  with  meat  preserved 
in  hermetically  sealed  cases.  Next  to  these,  come  two  towns 
containing  upwards  of  20,000  inhabitants,  viz.,  Limerick  and 
Waterford.  According  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  large  towns 
of  Ireland  decreased  in  population  during  the  preceding  decade^ 
with  the  single  exception  of  Belfast. 
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qmaom  ox  thb  kap  or  UKLunk 

1.  Name  the  extreme  pomts,  Dorth  and  loatli,  of  tihe  Irish  mainland.  2. 
Name  the  two  coantiei  nearest  Scotland.  8.  Name  the  three  oountiea  fom- 
ia^  the.  northern  shore.  4.  Name  the  three  ooimties  tantanf^  the  eonthem 
shore.  5.  What  four  bajs  or  kmghs  wash  the  shores  of  Goontj  Down? 
6.  Between  which  two  ct  them  are  the  Monnie  Mountains  sitoated?  7. 
What  hay  separates  Moont  Nephin  from  Groagh  Patrick?  8.  What  lake 
separates  Connemara  from  the  rest  of  Galway  f  9.  Name  the  lake  at  the  somnoe 
of  the  Shannon,  and  Uie  two  laiigest  lakes  in  its  course.  10.  What  county 
of  Monster  is  on  the  western  hank  of  the  Shannon?  11.  On  what  riyers  are 
Dnhfin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  respectively  situated  ?  12.  Name  the 
rivers  forming  the  harhonrs  of  Wexford,  Watertbid,  Toughal,  and  Kinsale^ 
respectiTely.   13.  Name  the  littoral  counties  between  Dublin  and  Belfast. 


TOFOG&AFHIOAL  DETAILS. 
L — THB  KINE  OOUJITIU  OF  TTLBTBIU 

1.  AwnuM. — ^This  ooantj  is  the  neaiost  to  Soodand,  Benmore  or  Fair 
Head  being  only  thirteen  miles  from  the  MuU  of  Oantire.  Conn^ 
town,  Antrim^  on  Lough  NeagL  Bjr  fSar  the  most  important  town  is 
Bdfadf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lafian  ;  it  mann&ctuzeB  cotton  as  well  as 
linen,  but  the  latter  is  the  staple.  On  Belfast  Lough  is  CainidtferguSy 
where  William  ni.  landed,  on  hia  way  to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Ben- 
gore  Head  is  memorable  on  account  of  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  haying  been  wrecked  upon  it  Between  Bengore  Head  and 
Fair  Head  is  Kathlin  Island,  where  Robert  Bruce  found  refioige  after 
his  coronation  at  Scone.  The  inhabitants  ipade  him  their  king ;  and 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle  are  still  called  by  hia  name. 

2.  Down. — County  town,  DinmtpatrieL  on  Strangford  Lough,  the 
burial-pbce  of  St.  Pfttrick,'  the  patron  saint  of  Irehind.  Donaghadee, 
onlj  twenty-two  miles  from  Portpatrick,  in  Sootlandy  was  formerly  a 
mail-packet  station.  ' 

3.  Arxaoh. — The  county  town,  Arma^  on  the  Oallan,  is  the  Irish 
Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  being  the  primate  of  all 
Ireland. 

>  8t  Patrick  WM  a  Sootdbmaii,  who  bacame  tha  apoiUe  of  tbe  IsUb,  eontwdng  «h«oi  to 
Cbrittianity  in  the  fliih  eeotmy.  He  i»  nid  to  haw  oraMome  tb«lr  ohJootloiis  to  the  docMna 
of  tha  Trinity  by  an  ittwtntton  takan  from  tha  ihaniio«k,  a  lort  of  clo7«r»  whieh  ia^ 
^Mordlnglj,  tho  national  Msbloai  of  the  Iriih  to  this  day. 
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4.  MoNAaHAN.— County  town,  Monaghan,  on  the  Blackwater. 

5.  Cavan. — County  town,  Cavan,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Erne. 

6.  Fermanagh.— The  county  town,  Enmskillen,^  on  the  Erne, 
gires  name  to  two  regiments, — ^the  6th  Dragoons,  and  the  27th  Foot. 

7.  TTBOi^—County  town,  Omagh,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Moume. 

8.  DoNBOALi — County  town,  lAfford,  on  the  Foyle.  Lough  Derg  is 
a  great  resort  for  pilgrims,  on  account  of  an  island  in  it  contaLning  a 
cave^  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  which  is  the  scene  of  a  yearly 
religious  festivaL  Tory  Island  has  a  round  tower,  and  the  remains 
of  seven  churches. 

9.  LoNDONDKRRT. — Couuty  towu,  LoudoTiderry,  on  the  Foyle,  ori- 
ginally Derry,  but  called  after  London,  because  it  was  assigned  by 
James  i.,  along  with  certain  forfeited  lands  adjoining,  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  London,  for  the  formation  of  a  Protestant  colony ;  accordingly, 
its  principal  streets  are  named  after  those  of  London.  ColertUne,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  has  given  name  to  a  fine  linen  manufactured 
there. 


n. — THE  TWELVE  OOUNTIBS  OF  LEINSTER. 

10.  LouTH. — County  town,  Dundalkf  on  Dundalk  Bay.  This  county 
is  commonly  mentioned  as  the  smallest  in  Ireland ;  but  the  town  of 
DroghedOy  with  a  surrounding  territoi^  of  about  nine  square  miles, 
constitutes  an  independent  county,  which  is  really  the  smallest  The 
Boyne,  on  which  Drogheda  stands,  gives  name  to  the  battle  in  which 
William  iiL  crushed  for  ever  the  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts  in  Ireland. 

11.  East  Meath. — County  town.  Trim,  on  the  Boyne.  Near  to 
Drogheda  is  Tara,  an  ancient  royal  residence,  where  St.  Patrick  com- 
menced his  missionary  labours.  Some  of  Daniel  CConnell's  monster 
meetings  were  held  there. 

12.  West  Meath. — County  town,  MvUingary  on  the  Boyal  CanaL 
AHiUmef  on  the  Shannon,  at  the  very  centre  of  Ireland,  has  extensive 
barracks,  and  is  the  ordnance  dep6t  for  the  west. 

13.  Longford. — County  town,  Longford,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Shannon.  East  of  Longford,  JSdgeworthstown,  where  is  the  family  resi- 
dence of  the  novelist  Imss  Edgeworth. 

^  Bmlt,  ttM  formtt  part  of  TInnfaikilten,  m«MU  Uland,  and  oomsponds  to  tock  tn 
eiootdi  iiaiBM,Mliiclikeitfi,u  island  in  thaPlrttt  of  Fo  Finniakilten  is  bnUt  on  >riw 
Inland. 
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14  and  15.  Korai's  Oomrrr  and  Qom's  Ootnrrr  were  so  called  hj 
Bloodj  Marjf  in  honour  of  hecsclf  uti  her  hosband,  whose  Dames  are 
oommemarated  in  Maryborougk,  the  count j  town  of  Queen's  Goanty ; 
and  FkU^fdowHy  on  the  Gfand  Ouud,  in  Eing^s  Goon^;  west  of 
Philipitown,  on  the  same  canal,  jBTuUgmon^  the  ooonty  town  of  King^s 
Goontj.  ISlev  to  Bin' QtFanimdowm^mKii^^BC^^ 
of  Lord  Bosse,  Itts  been  erected  the  laigest  tdescope  in  the  world. 

18.  EnjoanrT.— Ooontj  town,  KUkauny,  on  the  Nore. 

17.  Wkxvobdl— Ooonty  town,  Wexford,  on  the  Slaney.  The  Saltees 
Bocks  are  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  ledge,  called  St  Patrick's 
Gsnseway,  ssid  to  hare  been  formeriy  pswuhle  at  low  water* 

1&  Gabi4>w.— Coonty  town,  CaHow,  on  the  Bairow.  Near  to  Gailow 
is  a  cromlech,  remarbible  for  the  sise  of  the  horizontal  stone,  which 
weighs  about  ninety  ton& 

19.  EiLDABB.— Ooonty  town,  Naa»,  near  the  Liffej.  This  county 
is  £unoo8  for  ita  OurragK,  an  eztenslTe  common  of  most  beautiful 
sward,  near  the  town  of  Kildan,  on  which  is  the  chief  Irish  race- 
oouise. 

90.  WicKLOW.— Goontj  town,  Widchw^  on  the  Yartry.  This  is  tiie 
most  picturesque  count]r  m  Irehmd.  The  Yale  of  Aroca,  at  the  mouth 
of  which^rUow  stands,  is  the  one  cdebnted  by  Moore  in  his  Meeting 
of  the  Waters."  Near  to  BaUidrum  u  the  mountain  Talley  of  Glenda- 
lough,  fEunous  for  its  scenery,  for  the  ruins  of  seven  churcnes,  a  round 
tower,  and  a  lake,  called  the  Lake  of  Serpents,  because  St  Patrick  is 
said  to  have  drowned  in  it  all  the  serpents  that  were  once  in  Ireland. 
The  TiUage  of  SkUda^  gives  name  to  a  sort  of  knotted  stafl^  made 
there  in  great  quantities. 

21.  DuBLnr.—The  county  town,  DMin,  on  the  Ia£fey,  is  also  the 
capital  of  Ireland.  The  public  buildings  are  in  good  taste,  and  re- 
markably well  placed  for  effect ;  and  Fhosnix  Park,  in  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Her  Migesty*s  representative  in 
Ireland,  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  finest  of  the  London  Parks. 
Kingstown,  lormerly  a  mere  fishing  village,  called  Dunleary,  received 
its  present  name  in  honour  of  Qeorge  nr.,  who  embarked  there  in 
1821 :  it  is  now  a  fashionable  suburb  of  Dublin,  and  has  a  fine  harbour, 
whence  the  mail  steamers  sail  for  Holj^eadi  maldng  the  passage  in 
four  hours. 


nL-— THX  8IX  00I7NTW  OF  XUKBTER. 

22.  TiPPBRART.— Oounty  town;  OZotimel,  on  tiie  Snir.  Cathd,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Munster,  has  a  round  tower.  The  Sootoh  ooro- 
nation  stone  (p.  87}  is  said  to  have  been  originally  kept  here. 
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23.  Watbrvord. — CSoontj  town,  Watetfardy  on  the  Soir. 

24.  Cork. — ^This  is  the  laigest  coon^  in  Ireland.  Keu  to  the 
oountj  town,  Cork^  on  the  Lee,  is  the  OasUe  of  Bhumey,  oelebnted 
for  a  projecting  stone,  which  is  said  to  confer  on  whoerer  kisses  it  that 
sort  of  oonTersational  power  nsoallj  denominated  Uonuy.  The  Port 
of  Cork,  best  known  as  the  Cove,  is  now  called  Queenttown,  in  honour 
of  Queen  Yictoria's  Tisit  in  1849.  Gape  dear  Island  ia  the  most 
southerly  land  belonging  to  Ireland. 

25.  Eebrt. — County  town,  IVuZfle,  on  Tnlee  Bay.  The  fertile  island 
of  Yalentia  was  tiie  Gu-Adantic  tenninus  of  the  telegraphic  cable. 

26.  LiMERiGE.—- The  eastern  half  of  this  county,  called  the  Golden 
Valley,  is  the  most  fertile  tract  in  Ireland.  Gounty  town,  Lmerids, 
on  the  Shannon. 

27.  Clark — County  town,  EnwU,  on  the  Fergus. 


lY.— THE  Fiys  oonirnss  of  oonnaught. 

28.  Galwat. — County  town,  Oalway,  on  Galway  Bay.  A  line  of 
steamers  has  recently  been  established  between  this  port  and  New 
York,  and  tiie  Galway  route  is  now  the  shortest  to  North  America. 
BaUiruisloe,^  at  the  western  tenninus  of  the  Grand  Canal,  has  an  annual 
fidr  for  sheep  and  cattle,  the  largest  in  Ireland.  The  communication 
between  Lough  Mask  and  Loueh  Corrib  is  by  a  subterranean  channel 
Beyond  these  lakes  lies  the  district  of  Connemara^  containing  the 
wildest  scenery  in  Ireland. 

29.  BosooMMON. — County  town,  Eotoommon, 

30.  Lbitrdc. — County  town,  CcKrrielHm'^iannon, 

31.  Suoo.— County  town,  Sligo,  on  Sligo  Bay. 

32.  Mato.~  County  town,  CcuUdwr.  The  considerable  peninsula  of 
Mullet  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  onfy  half  a  mile 
broad.  Achill  Island  has  cli£b  on  the  northern  shore  from  1000  to 
2000  feet  high. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  TOWKS  AND  BEMASKABLE  PLACES  IK 
ISBLAND  AGCOBDINO  TO  THE  BIYEB  BASINS. 

Northern  Cocut, 

Fom,    •       Londonderry,  Lifford. 

Trib,  r.  5.  Omagh,  on  the  Stroule,  trib.  of  the  Moame. 

1  BdSU,  or  Ba0y.  in  Iriah  nunea.  mMiu  town. 

*  H 
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IXELAm. 


Bavv,     •  •  ColanuM. 

Trib.  r,  h,  Antrim,  on  Six  Mile  Water. 
Trib,  I  b,  Monaghan,  on  the  Blackwater. 

Annagh,  on  the  Callan,  trib.  of  the  Blackwater. 

Fiutern  Coatt, 

Laoan,  .  .   BelfSnt,  LiBbnm. 

QuoiLB,  .   .  DowDpatrick. 

Newrt  Watbb,  Newrv. 

Castletowh  Biybs,  DnndallL 

BoTHBt  .  .   Drogheda,  Nayan,  Trim. 

LiFFKT,  .   .   Dablin,  and  sonth  of  the  Liffey,  Naas. 

Vabtet,  .   .  Wicklow. 

AvocA,  .   .  Arklow. 

Slamzt,  .   .  Wexford. 


Babxow, 


SuiB,  • 


Sovihem  CooMt, 

Carlow. 

Trib,  r.  5.  Kilkenny,  on  the  Nore. 

Maryborough,  on  the  Triogne. 
Waterford,  ClonmeL 
Qneenstown,  Cork. 


Wiutem  Coatt. 

Shawoh,    .   LimericK,  Athlone,  Carrick-on-Shannon. 

jPrib.  r.  6.  Ennie,  on  the  Fergus. 

Ballinasloe,  on  the  8nck. 
Boflcommon,  od  the  Hine. 
ISrib,  I,  b.  Birr,  on  the  Lower  Brosna. 

Mullingar,  on  the  Upper  Brosna. 
Tnllamore,  on  trib.  of  the  Upper  Broeoa. 
Edgeworthstown,  on  the  Inoy. 
Longford,  on  the  Gamlin. 

CoBBifiy  .   .  GMway. 

Mor,  .   .  .   Castlebar,  on  trib.  of  the  Moy. 

Garvoguk,  .  Sligo. 

Ebvb,    •   .   EnniskiUen ;  on  trib.  of  the  Erne,  Cayan. 


JCARinUE  TOWNS  NOT  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  ANT  RITBB. 

Uattem  Coast — CarrickfergUB,  Donaghadee,  Kingstown. 
Wutem  OkmI.— Tralee. 
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UST  OF  PASUAMBMTARY  BOROUGHS  COMTAIKIKG  A  POPULATION 


OP  10,000  OB  UPWARDS. 


Qonmeli 
Sligo, 
Newry, 
Wexford,  j 
Kilkeimyi 


Drogheda, 
Galway,  . 
Londonderry, 
Waterford, 
Limerick,  . 
Cork, 
Belfast, 
Dublin,  . 

Population  of  Dublin  within  the  municipal  boundaries. 
Population  of  the  Suburbs,  


10,000 

11,000 

12,000 
14,000 


255,000 
60,000 


15,000 
17,000 
21,000 
23,000 
44,000 
80,000 
121,000 
255,000 


806,000 

The  only  town  not  a  parliamentary  boraogh,  which  ranks  with  the 
aboye  in  respect  of  population,  is  Kingstown;  population,  12,000. 

SUPPLEMBNTARY  MATTER. 

Irish  Pagttires, — To  its  milder  and  moister  climate,  as  compared  with 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  owes  its  designation,  the  Green  or  Emerald  Isle, 
which  it  really  merits  by  the  constant  freshness  and  great  extent  of  its 
pastures.  Oxen  abound  more  than  sheep  on  the  pasture-lands  of  Ireland, 
and  immense  quantities  of  butter,  but  very  little  cheese,  are  made  and 
exported.  Goats  are  numerous  among  the  mountains;  and,  on  account 
of  the  gi-eat  quantity  of  milk  which  they  yield  at  little  expense,  they  are 
as  common  a  domestic  animal  in  some  districts  as  the  pig.  Neither  moles 
nor  toads,  nor  any  of  the  serpent  tribe,  are  to  be  found  in  Ireland. 

Irish  Scenery. — The  surface  of  Ireland  is  deficient  in  timber,  and  conse- 
quently, for  the  most  part,  unattractive  to  the  tourist  Three  counties, 
however,  are  famous  for  their  scenery :  Wicklow  for  the  picturesque,  Kerry 
for  the  grand  and  beautiful,  and  Galway  for  the  grand  and  terrible  in  the 
rocky  wilds  of  Counemara.  The  Holy  Wells  and  Round  Towers  are 
characteristic  objects  of  interest  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Ireland. 

Irish  Manufactures. — Dublin  popUn,  a  very  beautiful  fabric  of  silk  and 
worsted,  is  the  only  manufacture  peculiar  to  Ireland,  unless,  indeed,  the 
manufacture  of  ornaments,  as  brooches  and  bracelets,  out  of  the  black  oak 
found  in  the  bo^,  be  worthy  of  mention.  Distillation  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  Irish  whisky,  which  is  stronger  than  the  Scotch,  competes 
with  it  in  reputation.  Dublin  porter,  too,  is  nearly  as  famous  as  that  of 
London.  The  linen  manufacture  is  confined  to  the  province  of  Ulster. 
One  result  of  the  manufacturers  competing  so  little  with  farmers  in  the 
labour-market  is,  that  wages  generaUy  are  much  lower  in  Ireland  than 
in  England  and  Scotiand. 

Irish  Races.— On  all  the  shores  of  Ireland,  except  the  western,  there  is 
a  narrow  belt  of  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  population  This  belt  is  widest 
on  the  north-eastern  shore,  where  the  Teutonic  element  even  prevails. 
Everywhere  else  the  population  is  Celtic;  but  the  Erse  dialect  of  the 
Celtic  language— a  dialect  akin  to  the  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish  Highlands — 
is  spoken  only  in  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  west 
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SeUgkm  ami  FAmca&m.'—ldiaatX  the  whole  Oeltiepopiilatiani,  amomit- 
ing  to  ISnir-fiths  of  the  popnlfttka  of  Irdand,  stiQ  adheres  to  the  Koman- 
emtfSc  Chinch.  The  lemahimg  fifth  is  divided  diiefl j  between  the 
Esfshiished  Camreh,  whiA  is  the  ssme  ss  the  Chnreh  of  Rngfamd,  end  the 
rnishjterisns»  y^ho  aboand  in  Ulster,  and  whose  mimsten  are  supported 
hf  an  aonnai  Pariiamentaiy  gnui^  called  BegSum  Domwm^  tLe.,  roral 
hoantj.  Bejrond  the  reremies  oonstitoting  the  endowment  of  St  PatiidL's 
College,  Majnooth,  Coantj  Kildare,  where  the  priests  are  educated,  the 
Boman-catlMrfies  of  Ireland  reeeire  no  paUic  monej.  Amfde  provision 
has  been  made  bf  Gorenunent  for  the  secular  edncation  of  the  people, 
elementary  schooU  baring  been  established  in  erery  district,  and  Qneen*s 
Cdlcges  founded  at  Cork,  Bdiast,  and  Galwm j,  in  connexion  with  die 
Queen's  UniTersity,  Dublin.  Trinity  CoUeee,  Dublin,  still  maintains  its 
connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  and  is  the  wAa  college  belonging 
to  DuUin  Untrenity. 

Iriak  Chareuier^ — ^The  migfatliness  and  wit  of  the  Irish  are  due  to  the 
Celtic  element  The  inhaoitants  of  Ulster,  descended  most  of  them  from 
Scotsmen,  who  settled  there  under  the  last  three  Stuarts,  are  pre-eminent 
abore  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Ireland  for  persevering  industry;  the 
oatire  Celt  is  deficient  in  both  ambition  and  capacity  to  improre  his 
cticnmstances,  whether  at  home  or  as  an  emigrant.  The  humbler  classes 
tluronghout  Ireland  are  moral  in  their  habits,  and  Terr  polite  in  their 
manners ;  yet  they  keep  up  the  barbarous  pracdoe  of  wakes  for  the  dead, 
and  lometimes  howl  loudly  at  funerals. 

SodoA  dmdition. — The  agrarian  murders,  for  which  Ireland  has  become 
notorious,  are,  by  being  merely  agrarian,  eridently  due  to  a  special  cause, 
which  is  nothing  else  tnan  the  non-recognition  by  the  smaller  tenantry  of 
the  landlord's  absolute  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  When  a 
tenant,  who  has  long  held  a  piece  of  ground,  is  ejected,  he  fancies  that  his 
righto  bare  been  OTcrbome  by  an  unjust  law  in  the  landlord's  finronr,  and 
rerense  prompta  him  to  murder.  The  discontt^nt  is  embittered  by  religions 
hatred,  wheneyer  a  Roman-catholic  tenant  is  ejected  to  make  way  tot  a 
Protestant  one.  This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case,  although  the  great 
majority  of  the  landed  proprietors  are  Protestants.  Most  frequently  ih» 
ejectment  is  made  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  because  it  has  been  resolved 
to  unite  many  small  holding^  into  one  large  farm.  There  being  on  the 
whole,  less  security  for  life  and  property  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  has  been  leis  prosperous  and  nappy.  But  a  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  since  the  utmine  years  of  1845-8,  when  the  potato  crop, 
the  mainstay  of  the  jpopulation,  almost  totally  failed,  and  that  tide  of 
emigration  to  the  Unit^  States,  called  the  Irish  Exodus,  set  in,  which 
has  materially  diminished  the  redundant  population.  In  1851,  when  the 
Exodus  reached  ito  maximum,  254,537  souls  left  the  island;  and  the 
annual  average  since  has  been  over  100,000.  By  means  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court,  the  land  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  solvent  and  resident 
proprietors,  and  \sy  the  immigration  of  Scotoh  farmers,  improved  modes  of 
agnculture  are  bemg  everywhere  introduced.  The  wages  of  the  peasantry 
haye  risen,  and  rags  are  becoming  a  less  marked  characteristio  of  their 
dress. 


OKEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IBELAND. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

Area,  120,495  sq.  m.,  equal  to  one-thirtieth  of  Europe. 
Population,  Twenty-nine  Millions,  fully  one-tenth  of  the  pop.  of  Europe. 

Climate. — Great  Britain,  so  called  because  it  ifl  the  largest 
of  the  British  Isles,^  the  total  number  of  which  exceeds  500, 
is  the  largest  island  in  Europe.  It  is  600  miles  long,  but 
of  very  various  breadth ;  between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne, 
a  comparatively  narrow  part,  it  is  sixty  miles  broad.  Being 
islands,  the  exla^mes  of  temperature  are  more  moderate  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  than  on  the  adjacent  continent ;  the  Gulf 
Stream  warms  the  air  above  the  degree  due  to  latitude  alone,  and 
the  prevalent  south-west  winds  bring  frequent  rains.  H6nce  mild 
winters  and  cool  summers,  with  a  cloudy  and  dropping  sky 
throughout  the  year,  characterize  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles. 
These  characteristics  are  stronger  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  within  Great  Britain  itself  are  stronger  on  the  western  coast 
than  on  the  eastern.  Such  a  climate  is  more  favourable  to  grass 
than  to  grain,  and,  in  general,  to  the  growth  of  leaves  than  to 
the  ripening  of  fruit.  Hence  perennial  pasture  bears  a  larger 
proportion  to  ploughed  land  in  the  British  Isles  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent, in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain,  and,  within  Great  Britain 
itself,  on  the  western  coast  than  on  the  eastern.  If  the  moisture 
of  the  British  climate  be  disagreeable  in  itself,  the  perpetual 
verdure  which  it  produces  is  an  admired  distinction  of  British 
Bceneiy ;  and  if  in  our  cool  summers  the  more  delicate  fruits,  as 
peachas,  apricots,  and  grapes,  ripen  only  in  favoured  spots,  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  part  of  the  British  Isles  where  the 
winter  is  so  severe  as  to  kill  those  evergreens  which  omameint  our 
pleasure-groimdsr  but  die  off  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  Continent 

Contrast  between  the  East  and  West  Coasts. — Great 
Britain  and  IrelAnd  agree  in  having  their  coasts  more  deeply  in- 
dented on  the  western  side  than  on  the  eastern.  This  is  due 
pardy  to  the  superior  force  of  the  Atlantic  wave,  aa  compared 

*■  In  like  mftDDer,  the  Iftifeet  of  the  Omyraan  MkoOb,  a  depodmoy  of  Jamaloi*  li  oiUed 
Giand  Cajiaaa. 
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with  that  from  the  German  Ocean,  but  chiefly  to  &  difference  of 
configuration.  Great  reaches  of  the  eastern  coast  are  low  and 
sandy,  so  as  to  present  at  all  points  an  equal  resistance  to  the 
waves,  and  along  these  the  coast-line  is  unbroken.  But  the  west- 
em  coasts  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  high  rocky  masses  with 
intervening  hollows ;  the  hollows  are  filled  by  the  sea,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  heights  are  scooped  out  or  broken  down  into 
a  thousand  fantastic  forms.  Hence  all  the  celebrated  rock  sceneiy 
of  the  British  Islands  is  on  the  western  shores.  Their  rocky  cha- 
racter is  due  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  mountainous 
districts,  such  as  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  the  West 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  Great  Britain  th^  is  not  a  single 
mountainous  district  along  the  eastern  shore ;  and  though  there 
are  several  such  on  fche  east  coast  of  Ireland,  yet  are  they  neither 
so  extensive  nor  so  wild  as  those  on  the  west  coast  Thus  the 
rocks  which  abound  on  the  western  shores  of  the  British  Isles  are 
to  be  regarded  as  spurs  from  adjacent  rocky  mountains. 

Interior  of  the  Three  Eikodoms. — ^The  three  kingdoms,  as 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  often  called,  differ  considerably 
in  their  interior.  Fertile  plains  are  associated  with  England,  moun- 
tains with  Scotland,  and  bogs  with  Ireland.  Bocks  and  mountains 
are  so  prevalent  in  Scotland  that  not  only  are  the  houses  generally 
built  of  stone,  but  even  the  fields  are  to  an  immense  extent  divided 
by  stone  walls.  How  level  the  interior  of  England  is  in  comparison, 
may  be  understood  from  the  length  to  which  its  principal  rivers  are 
navigable  ;*  the  Trent,  to  Burton,  in  Staffordshire  ;  the  Severn,  to 
Welshpool,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  the  Thames  almost  to  its 
source.  The  common  substitute  for  stone  in  England,  is  brick. 
In  Ireland,  turf  and  day  are  the  materials  most  used  for  building 
the  cabins  of  the  poor ;  and  the  bogs  not  only  form  a  marked 
feature  on  the  surface,  but  supply  the  universal  fueL^ 

Union  of  the  Three  Einopoms. — Great  Britain  consists  of 
South  Britain,  i.e.,  England  and  Wales,  and  of  North  Britain  or 
Scotland.    Wales  was  finally  subdued  by  England,  and  incorpo- 

>  For  %  dttaitod  phjtM  OaieripttOB  of  th*  Britbdb  IiIm,  im  tht  iaoMiiMy  preoediqg 
Btaapi«n 
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rated  with  it  under  Edward  l  North  and  South  Britain  were 
united  under  one  crown  in  1603,  when  James  tl  of  Scotland 
became,  by  hereditary  succeaaion,  James  i.  of  England ;  and  in 
1707,  a  legislatiTe  union  was  also  effected  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Ireland  was  annexed  to  England  by  conquest  under 
Henry  n.  in  1174,  but  retained  a  separate  Parliament  till  1800. 
The  following  table  shows  the  shares  possessed  by  England,^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  in  the  area,  the  population,  and 
the  representation  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Area  in  Squurv  Milet.  Populatioa  BapntentatlTW. 

England,  .  67,812  20,100,000  600 
Scotland,     .   30,238  3,100,000  63 

Ireland,       .   32,445  6,800^000  105 

120,495  29,000,000  658 


In  respect  of  population  the  United  Kingdom  ranks  fourth  among 
the  states  of  Europe ;  Russia,  Austria,  and  France  being  before  it. 

Differences  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — In 
various  respects,  in  which  England  and  Scotland  resemble  each 
other,  Ireland  differs  from  both.  Thus  England  grows  superior 
wheat  and  barley,  and  Scotland  the.  finest  oats  in  the  world; 
whereas  Ireland  is  not  famous  for  any  grain,  but  for  butter. 
This  is  due  to  climate,  just  as  it  is  owing  to  dimate  that  the  best 
grain  counties  in  Great  Britain  lie  all  along  the  eastern  shore, 
whilst  those  yielding  the  best  dairy  produce  are  to  be  found  on 
the  western' :  witness  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Cheshire,  and 
Ayrshire,  which  all  give  name  to  famous  cheeses.  Again,  in 
Ireland  the  majority  of  the  population  is  agricultural,  whereas  in 
Great  Britain  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures  is  fully  three  times  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  half  the  population  live  in  towns.  The 
superior  development  of  non-agricultural  industry  in  Great  Britain, 
as  compared  with  Ireland,  or  indeed  any  other  country,  is  due  to 
the  enormous  extent  and  happy  disposition  of  her  minerals,  par- 
ticularly to  the  juxtaposition  of  coal  and  limestone^  with  iron 

1  Here,  and  ftequently  in  the  aeqael,  England  is  tued  to  indnde  Walei;  when  igwgiOTd 
without  Wales  is  meant,  it  will  be  oalled  England  proper. 

1  Limestone  is  of  great  importanoe  in  the  manQfaotaie  of  iron  •atkjtus,  U.,  m  a  waih , 
itaaoe  promoting  the  fusion  of  the  Iron  ora 
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ore  ;  for  in  these  circmnstances  the  most  naeftil  of  metals  can  be 
produced  in  immense  quantities  at  a  cheap  rate.  Ireland  has 
few  mines,  but  those  of  Great  Britain  yield  one-third  of  the  iron, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  lead,  nearly  all  the  tin,  and  more  than  one- 
half  the  copper  produced  in  Europe.  Of  coal,  Great  Britain 
yields  half  as  much  again  as  all  Europe,  or  moro  than  half  of  all 
the  coal  produced  in  the  world.  The  United  States  furnish  the 
next  greatest  quantity,  which  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  British. 
Scotland  is  even  moro  highly  industrial  than  England,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures 
being  greater  thero  than  in  England  by  nearly  one  per  centi 
This  fact  points  to  the  chief  social  difference  between  England 
and  Scotland,  viz.,  that  accumulated  capital  and  helpless  pauper- 
ism, which  mark  the  two  extremes  of  modem  society,  the  one 
above  and  the  other  below  work,  are  less  developed  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  England  and  Scotland,  however,  agree  in 
having  large  and  influential  middle-classes,  whereas  the  feeble 
development  of  these  is  the  social  characteristic  of  Ireland.  In 
religion  too,  Ireland  presents  a  contrast  to  Great  Britain,  whilst 
England  and  Scotland  closely  resemble  each  other.  In  these 
Protestantism  prevails  imder  the  Episcopalian  form  in  England, 
and  under  the  Presbyterian  in  Scotland,  but  in  Ireland  the  great 
majority  are  Boman  Catholics.  Even  in  the  matter  of  food  the 
three  kingdoms  differ.  In  England,  the  staple  food  of  the  masses 
is  wheaten  bread  ;  in  Scotland,  oatmeal  in  the  forms  of  porridge 
and  cake;  and  in  Iroland,  potatoes.  In  dress  too  there  are 
specialties ;  the  English  labourer  wears  a  smock-frock,  often 
highly  ornamented  with  coarse  embroidery ;  the  Scotchman  de- 
lights in  a  shepherd^s  plaid  ;  and  the  Irish  peasant  prefers  a  long 
woollen  coat  of  thick  hodden-groy. 

Pbb-emikenoe  of  England. — ^England  is  by  far  the  largest, 
the  most  populous,  and  the  wealthiest  of  the  three  king- 
doms.  London,  on  the  Thames,  the  capital  of  England,  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom.    It  is  the  largest  dty  in 

1  Mom  exacts,  m  regards  agriculture,  b/  76  p«  otot,  and.  ai  refptota  imi»flMl«iii^ 
bf -Mpcromk 
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Europe,  and,  excepting  Pekin,  in  the  world.  Its  population  ia 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  Scotland,  and  20,000  are  added  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  every  year.  So  immense  is  it,  that 
there  are  actually  more  Irishmen  in  London  than  in  Dublin, 
and  more  Roman  Catholics  in  London  than  in  Rome.  The 
shipping  of  London  is  unrivalled  in  extent^  and  its  commerce  is 
an  epitome  of  the  world's. 

Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom. — ^The  constitution 
of  the  United  Kingdom  consists  of  king  or  queen,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. The  chief  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  to  make  war  and 
peace,  and  to  conclude  treaties  ;  to  levy  soldiers  and  impress  sea- 
men ;  to  command  the  fleets,  armies,  and  fortresses  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  to  call  together  and  to  dissolve  parliament ;  to  ap- 
point all  the  superior  and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the 
Established  churches;  also  all  magistrates.  The  Legislature  con- 
sists of  two  houses.  Lords  and  Commons ;  but  no  act  of  theirs 
can  become  law  till  it  has  received  the  royal  assent.^  The  House 
of  Lords,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  president,  consists  of  about 
450  members,  comprising  all  the  peers  of  England,  amounting 
to  nearly  400,  then  fifteen  Scotch  peers  elected  for  each  parlia- 
ment, twenty-eight  Irish  peers  elected  for  life,  and  thirty  prelates, 
of  whom  twenty-six  are  English  and  four  Irish.  Besides  being 
a  legislative  assembly,  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  supreme  court 
of  appeal  in  questions  of  law.  The  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
the  chairman  is  called  the  Speaker,  consists  chiefly  of  members 
for  counties  and  members  for  towns ;  and  whereas  the  number 
of  the  latter  more  than  doubles  the  number  of  the  former  in 
England,  the  case  is  very  different  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  details : — 

Enolahd  and 
Wales, 

sootlaitd,  . 
Ibblahd, 

1  siiiee  the  time  of  WUlUm  m.  the  royal  Msent  has  not  once  been  refoaed. 


Coanty  Memhen, 

.    162  ) 

Town  „ 

.  334  y 

600 

University  „ 

County  „ 
Town  „ 

.     30  \ 

.  23  r 

63 

Coanty  „ 

.     64  ) 

Town  „ 

.  39  y 

105 

University  „ 

2  ) 

668 
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The  House  of  CommoiiB  really  possesses  the  supreme  power,  be- 
cause it  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  granting  supplies.  Not 
only  must  every  money-bill  originate  with  the  Commons,  but  so 
jealous  are  they  of  their  prerogative,  that  they  do  not  allow  even 
any  alteration  to  be  made  on  such  a  bill  after  it  has  received  their 
approvaL  The  executive  government  is  vested  nominally  in  the 
Crown,  but  really  in  the  council  of  ministers  chosen  by  the 
Crown,  and  forming  what  is  called  the  Cabinet.  Any  cabinet 
exists  only  on  condition  of  commanding  the  confidence  of  Par- 
liament, paiticularly  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

British  Empire. — ^The  United  Kingdom  is  the  mightiest 
power  at  present  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Her  industry  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  country  in  productiveness,  her  exports  and 
imports  amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  all  Europe.  France  ranks  second  in  this  respect,  and  the 
United  States  third  ;  but  the  exports  and  imports  of  France  are 
only  half  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ease  with  which  the 
United  Kingdom  supports  the  burden  of  her  debt  is  another  proof 
of  her  enorm6u8  resources.  That  debt  amounts  to  nearly 
£800,000,000,^  and  the  mere  mterest  of  it  absorbs  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country.  The  greatness  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  however,  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  world- 
wide empire  which  it  has  won ;  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  but  the  nucleus  of  a  greater  whole  called 
the  British  Empire,  covering  about  one-third  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  containing  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  population.  The 
British  possessions  are  : — 

In  Europe.        *  Population. 

Heligoland,  2,000 

Gibraltar,  17,000 

Malta,   144,000 

Cany  forward,  163,000 

1  The  national  debt  consistg  of  war  expenses,  irhich  it  was  not  convenient  to  pay 
when  they  were  incurred.  The  most  important  facts  regarding  its  accumulation  are, 
that  it  began  under  William  iii..  and  that  two-thirds  of  it  are  due  to  the  great  war  which 
arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  It  amounted— 

1702,  at  the  death  of  William  in.,      .        .    to  £16,394,702. 

1768,  at  the  peace  of  Paris,      .        .        .    „  188,863,430. 

17S4,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,       .    „  249,851,628. 

1816,  at  the  close  of  the  French  war,  „  840360,491. 

1865,  after  reductions  in  time  of  peace,         .    „  786,610,795. 
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In  Asia.  Popniation. 

Brought  forward,  163,000 
India,  inoluding  Pegu,  Tenasserim,  and  the  Eastern 

Settlements,     ......  143,270,000 

Ceylon,     .......  2,080,000 

Aden,       .......  20,000 

Hong  Kong,        ......  124,000 

Labuan,     .......  3,000 

In  Africa. 

Two  settlements  on  the  Gambia,  ....  7,000 

hiierra  Leone,       ......  42,000 

Four  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast,      .        •        .  151,000 

Lagos,   6,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,        .....  268,000 

Natal,       .         .         .         .         .         .         .  ^40,000 

Islands  of  Bt.  Helena  and  Ascension,     .        .        .  7,000 

Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles,     ....  323,000 

In  Amebica. 

TheCanadas,       ......  2,500,000 

New  Brunswick,  ......  252,000 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,    ....  331,000 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  .....  81,000 

Newfoundland,     ......  123,000 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  Territories,      .         .         .  100,000 
British  Columbia,  including  Yancouver^s  Island  and  the 

new  colony  of  Stickeen,         ....  100,000 

Honduras,           ......  26,000 

British  Guiana,    ......  155,000 

Bermuda  Islands,           .....  12,000 

West  India  Islands,        .....  936.400 

Falkland  islands,           .....  600 

'  In  Australasia. 

Australia,           ......  1,200,000 

Tasmania  or  Van  Piemen's  Land,         .         .        .  90,000 

New  Zealand,   155,000' 


152,865,000 

Of  the  above  possessions,  those  to  which  the  stream  of  emifpration  chiefly 
flows  are  the  North  American  colonies,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand ;  but 
now,  as  always,  the  United  States  attract  more  than  half  of  the  total  emi- 
gration from  the  British  islands.  The  following  are  the  statistics  for  1 864 

Destination. 
56,618    North  American  Colonies,  12,721 
15,035    Australia  and  New  Zea- 
115,428       land,      .         .         .  40,942 
16,942     United  States,     .         .  147,042 
4,877     Various,   .         .         ,  8,195 


Nationautt. 

English, 
Scotch,  . 
Irish, 

Foreigners, 

Not  distinguished. 


208,900 


20a,900 
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Notwithstandinff  thig  enormong  einigrati<m,  the  popTilation  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  doable  itself,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  in 
seventy  years. 

Ck>infEBCE  OF  THE  Bkitish  Iblands. — Many  canses  concur  to  render  the 
commerce  of  Britain  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are,  Her  superiority  in  the  cheapness  and 
excellence  of  her  manufactures  (pp.  49,  107).  2<f,  Her  insular  configurar 
tion,  her  numerous  and  excellent  harbours,  and  her  extensive  intersection 
by  water,  by  which  sea-carriage,  necessarily  the  cheapest  of  all,  is  placed 
within  a  short  distance  of  every  part  of  the  country.  Sd,  The  complete- 
ness of  her  internal  communications,  by  canals,  navigable  rivers,  rail- 
roads, and  common  roads,  which  renders  the  interchange  of  commodities 
easier  and  cheaper  stilL  4^A,  Her  position  in  the  centre  of  the  hemi- 
sphere of  land  (p.  ]  5),  which  makes  her  the  most  convenient  and  central 
entrepdt  for  the  interchange  of  goods  between  all  the  quarters  of  the 
worli 

There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  the  world  with  which  Britain  has  not 
commercial  relations,  according  to  the  numbers  and  activity  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  degree  of  freedom  left  to  trade  b^  the  laws.  It  is  obvious 
that  Britain  must  trade  most  with  those  countnes  the  natural  and  manu- 
flEUiture^  products  ef  which  are  different  from  her  own,  because  her  super- 
abundance answers  exactly  to  their  wants,  and  vice  versa.  Tropical 
countries,  therefore,  and  new  countries,  particularly  those  colonized  by 
her  own  race,  are  Britain's  best  customers.  The  five  principal  articles  of 
import  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  raw  cotton,  com,  wool,  tea,  and  silk; 
and  the  five  principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton  manufactures ;  woollen 
and  worsted  manufactures ;  metals,  iron  and  steel ;  linen  manufactures ; 
haberdashery  and  millinery.  The  following  are  the  countries  with  which 
Britain  carries  on  the  most  extensive  commerce,  with  the  imports  and 
exports  in  millions  sterling : — 


United  SUtes,  . 
Anstraliii,  . 
British  East  Indies, 
France, 
Hanae  Towns, 
Russia, 
Gliina, 
Holland. 

Britisli  North  America, 


Imp. 

BritUh  West  Indies,  .  11 
Egypt  (In.  trans,  from  East)  19| 


Turk^, 
Bnicil, 
PruasU, 
Spain, 
Belgium, 
Peru, 
Portagal, 


6 


E>p. 
2 
6 
7 

? 


2    .  2^ 


IiiPOBm — As  Ghreat  Britain  is  a  country  with  many  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing, and  a  population  far  too  great  to  be  supported  by  the  soil,  the 
imports  are  chiefly  of  two  classes, — food,  and  work  or  raw  materials. 
Annual  value,  foreign,  184  milliong ;  colonial,  91  millions.  Total,  275 
millions.  The  following  are  the  chief  articles,  excepting  coin  and 
bullion : — 

Saw  Jfateriait—^OompuUd  real  valus). 
Cotton,  79  Millions.  United  Stotes,  East  Indies,  Egypt,  Brasll. 

Wool,   .     .     12      ...     Australia,  South  Africa,  Germany,  East  Indies. 
Silk.     .      .      18      ...      China,  East  Indies,  France. 
Fla^    .  H     "•     Russia,  Pmssia,  East  Indies,  HoUaod. 
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HempandJutfl,  4  Millioni.  BanU,  East  Indies. 

Timber,  11      ...      British  North  America,  Norway,  and  the  Baltic  States. 

Hides,   .      .      8    '  ...      East  Indies,  Buenos  Ayres,  Eussia,  Brasil. 

Talloir,  .      .       S      ...      Bussia,  Prussia,  Buenos  Ay  res,  Australia. 

OQs,     .      .       M    ...      Italy,  East  Indies,  Portugal,  West  Africa. 

Indigo^  .      .       2t     ...      East  Indies. 

Madder,       .       1      ...     Turkey,  Holland,  France. 

Artidet  of  Food  and  Luxury— (Comj^ted  real  vahu). 

Com  and  Flour,  20  Millions.  United  States.  Russia,  Prussia,  Egypt 


Rice, 
Wine, 
Spirits, 
Sugar, 
Tea,  . 
Coffee, 
Tobacco, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 


S 
6 
S 
16 

I 

2 


East  Indies,  United  States. 
Portugal,  Spain,  France. 
France,  West  Indies. 

British  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  East  Indies,  Brazil. 

China,  East  Indies. 

West  Indies,  East  Indies,  BraiU. 

United  States,  New  Grenada. 

Holland,  United  States. 

Holland,  United  States. 


EzFORTS. — The  exports  consiRt  chiefly  of  two  classes  of  articles ;  manu- 
factured goods,  and  uie  produce  of  our  mines.  Annual  value,  home  pro- 
duce, 160  millions;  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  52  millions.  Total, 
212  millions.   This  is  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion. 


Cotton  Goods, 
Woollen  Goods, 
Linen  Goods, 
Silk  Goods,  . 
Earthen  Ware, 
Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Machinery,  6 
Leather,  . 


Matutfaetured  Goods, 

451  Millions.  E.  Indies,  Germany^U.  States,  Brazil,  Mexico^  Turkey. 
16i    ...      Germany,  United  States,  Holland,  Russia. 
11      ...      Germany,  West  Indies,  United  States. 

United  States,  British  America,  Autttndia. 
United  States. 

United  States,  Germany,  Australia. 
East  Indies,  West  Indies,  Russia. 


ki  ... 

A  ... 


Australia,  United  SUtes. 
Muural  Produce, 


Iron  and  Steel,    18}  Millions.  United  States,  Holland,  France. 
Brass  and  Copper,  4      ...      France,  United  States,  East  Indies. 
Lead,     .      .     1  ... 
Tin/     .      .      If  ... 

Coal,      .     .     4     ...     France,  Holland,  Germany,  the  Baltic  States. 

Most  of  this  enormous  commerce  passes  through  the  twelve  principal 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom :  the  relative  importance  of  which  appears 
m  the  following  table  representing  the  value  of  the  exports  shipped  at 
each  in  1864 


each  in  1864  :- 

Liverpool,  • 
London,  .  . 
Hull, 
Olasgow, 
Southampton, 
Newcastle,  . 


.  £72,748,031 
.  36,554,913 
.  16,052,398 
.  7,604,426 
.  4,726,613 
.  1,879,041 


Leith, 

Greenock, 

Bristol, 

Cork, 

Dublin, 

Belfiast, 


.  £1,765,441 
502,873 
290,113 
137,435 
34,540 
21,660 


In  respect  of  mere  tonnage,  London  takes  precedence  of  Liverpool  as  a 
shipping  port. 
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QUXSnOKS  ON  TBS  MAP  OF  THX  BRITISH  ISLE8. 

1.  What  sea  or  ocean  leparataa  Great  Britain  from  tbe  north-west  of 
Europe?  1.  What  straita  and  channel  separate  Great  Britain  from  the 
north-west  of  France  ?  8.  Name  the  chief  nver,  the  range  of  hills,  and  the 
firth  separating  England  from  Scotland.  4.  Why  should  ''from  Land's 
End  to  John  O'Oroat's"  he  a  proTerbial  phrase  for  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  ?  5.  Name  an  inland  sea  which  washes  part  of  the  shorsa  of  the 
three  kingdoms ;  name  also  the  laige  island  in  the  middle  of  it.  6.  Name 
the  channels  separating  Scotland  and  Wales  respectively  from  Ireland.  7. 
meredotheparallelsof50^,55P,  and  60*,  cross  the  British  Isles?  8.  What 
remarkable  places  in  these  isles  aie  situated  on  the  meridians  of  Grreenwich, 
5®  w.  L.,  and  10^  w.  l.  ?  9.  What  places  in  Britain  lie  directly  east  from 
Gape  Clear,  Cork  Harbour,  Dublin  Bay,  Belfast  Lough,  and  Malin  Head? 
10.  Whether  does  England  or  Ireland  stretch  farthest  north?  11.  Name 
remarkable  places  in  &gland  and  Scotland  on  the  meridian  of  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  (2^),  12.  How  much  of  Scotland  lies  east  of  that  line?  13.  How 
much  of  England?  14.  What  English  counties  lie  wholly  or  partly  north  of 
the  Mull  of  Gallowa;^  ?  15.  What  Scottish  counties  lie  wholly  or  partly  souUi 
of  the  town  of  Berwick?  16.  What  places  in  France  lie  south  m>m  Lizard 
Point,  Isle  of  Wight,  Brighton  ?  17.  What  estuary  lies  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  ?  18.  What  onening  opposite  the  Wash  ?  19.  What  estuary 
opposite  the  Humber?  20.  What  town  and  estuary  in  Scotland  lie  west 
from  the  Sound?  21.  What  capes  lie  directly  east  of  Peterhead,  the  most 
easterly  town  in  Scotland?  22.  What  portion  of  the  British  Isles  lies  in  a 
line  with  Bergen,  Christiania,  and  St.  Petersburg? 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  EUBOPE. 

These  are  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Heligoland.  The  Ionian 
Islands,  placed  under  British  protection  in  1815,  were  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece  in  1864. 

Malta  is  a  rocky  island,  no  part  of  which  rises  more  than  1 200 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  many  parts  soil  has  been  made  where 
there  was  none  naturally,  whole  ship-loads  of  it  having  been 
brought  from  Sicily.  Malta  is  now  an  exceedingly  fertile 
island,  and  one  of  the  most  densely-peopled  spots  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  The  population  amounts  to  130,000,  which  is  1200 
to  the  square  mile.  With  so  dense  a  population  emigration  be- 
comes a  necessity,  and  Maltese  are  accordingly  found  in  aU  the 
sea-ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  employed  for  the  most  part  as 
porters.  Cotton  is  the  chief  export ;  com  is  imported.  like 
Ireland,  Malta  has  no  venomous  reptiles  j  and  the  unxversal  diy« 
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ness  of  the  BUiface  renders  the  climate  highly  salubriou&  There 
being  no  rivers  and  but  few  springs,  the  chief  dependence  of  th^ 
inhabitants  is  on  rain-water,  kept  in  cisterns.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  island  is  bare,  the  low  carob  tree  being  the  only  one  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  natives  are  Roman  Catholics^  and  speak 
a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  Italian ;  but  Italian  is  the  language  of 
the  educated  classes.  The  capital,  La  Yaletta,  is  quite  a  monu- 
mental town.  Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  soft  stone  of 
the  island  can  be  cut,  and  even  turned,  like  wood,  into  any  form, 
architectural  decorations  are  cheap,  and  almost  every  window  in 
the  better  dass  of  houses  is  furnished  with  a  handsome  stone 
balcony.  Yaletta  has  an  excellent  harbour,  the  fortifications  of 
which  axe  deemed  not  less  wondeiful,  as  a  work  of  art,  than  those 
of  Gibraltar  are,  as  a  work  of  nature.  North  of  Malta,  and  depend- 
ing on  it,  are  the  two  much  smaller  islands  of  Gozo  and  Comino. 
Both  of  them  contain  good  pasture,  and  export  cattle  to  Malta. 

Gibraltar  is  a  famous  stronghold  in  the  south  of  Spain,  which 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  British  since  1704.  It  consists  of 
Mount  GaJpe,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  which  rises  upwards 
of  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  measures  three  miles  north  and  south, 
with  a  greatest  breadth  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  flat  aandy  isthmus  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
sea-leveL  Every  accessible  point  is  so  defended  by  batteries, 
many  of  them  in  casemates^  that  the  fortress  is  deemed  impreg- 
nable. The  garrison  usually  consists  of  3000  men.  The  town 
is  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  and  contains  about  1 2,000 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  colony  of  monkeys  on  the  more  inacces- 
sible parts  of  the  rock ;  and  this  is  the  only  place  in  Europe 
where  these  animals  are  found. 

Heligoland  is  a  very  small  island,  situated  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  which,  along  with  a  still  smaJler  one  near  it,  called  Sandy 
Island,  the  British  took  from  Denmark  in  1807,  and  have  since 
retained.  The  inhabitants  are  Frieslanders,  and  live  by  fishing  and 
acting  as  pilots  These  islands  have  frequent  communication 
with  Ouxhaven  and  Hamburg,  and  are  frequented  for  sea-bathing 
in  summer.  They  were  formerly  much  larger,  encroachments  of 
the  sea  having  reduced  them  to  their  present  insignificance. 
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SCANDINAVIA,  OR  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Am,  equal  to  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
Population,  follj  Five  and  a  half  Milh'mis. 

Political  Divisions.— For  administrative  purposes,  Sweden 
and  Norway  are  divided,  the  former  into  26  districts  called 
IcLcn,  the  latter  into  17  districts  called  amts.  The  laen  of 
Sweden,  however,  may  be  grouped  into  three  regions,  viz.  :— 

Chief  Towns. 

Gothia,  or  Gothland,  Gottenborg. 

Bwealand,  or  Sweden  Proper,    ....  StockholiiL 
Nordland,  including  Lapland,   ....  Gefle. 

The  amt8  of  Norway  may  be  grouped  iftto  five  regions,  named, 

excepting  Nordland,  after  the  chief  town  in  each 

Christiansand.  Trondheim. 
Christiania.  Nordland,  indnding 

Bergen.  Finmark. 

TABLB  OF  THE  NATURAL  FEATURES  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


Norwegian  OoaH. 
Capes,  Islands,  Bays  <§c, 

and  Rivers. 
B.  Yaranger  Fiord. 


Interior, 
Mountains  and 
Lakes* 


Swedish  Coast 
Capes,  Islands,  Bays  &c,, 
and  Eivers, 


Tana 


B. 


C.  Nordkyn. 

C.  North. 

Mageroe  .   •  I. 

Jokolflfeld 

.  M. 

Lonoden  .   .  I. 

L.  Tomea. 

Tomea  .  .  . 

R. 

B.  Maelstrom. 

L.  Lnlea. 

Lnlea.   .   .  . 

B. 

B.  West  Fiord.  ^ 

Kiolen  .  . 

.  M. 

B.  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

B.  Trondheim  Fiord. 

Dovrefeld  . 

.  M. 

Angerman  .  . 

R. 

B.  Uardanger  Fiord. 

Laneefeld    .  M. 
Hardangerfeld  M. 

G.  Naze. 

B.  Christiania  Fiord. 

L.  Maelar. 

Glommen.   .  R. 

L.  Wener. 

Gothland    .  . 

L 

Gotba  .   .   .  R. 

L.  Wetter. 

Oland     .   .  . 

L 

Configuration. — ^The  Scandinavian  peninsula  may  be  likened 
to  a  great  wave,  which,  after  a  long  swell  from  the  east,  has 
raised  its  white  crest  in  the  Norwegian  Alps,  and  then  suddenly 
broken  on  the  western  shore.  Sweden,  though  level  for  the 
most  part,  presents  a  series  of  terraces  rising  successively  from 
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the  shore  to  the  mountains,  and  marked  by  cataracts  in  the 
rivers.    The  mountains,  which  run  so  near  the  western  coast, 
are  not  the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Norway  throughout, 
but  only  to  latitude  63"*.    The  Eliolen  mountains  form  the 
boundary^  so  far.    The  Dovrefeld,  Langefeld,  and  Hardanger- 
feld  are  wholly  in  Norway,  which  is  not  a  less  mountainous 
country  than  Switzerland.    The  peaks  of  the  Norwegian  Alps, 
though  only  half  the  height  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  are  yet,  owing 
to  their  more  northern  latitude,  covered  like  them  with  perpetual 
snow ;  and  not  only  within  the  Arctic  circle  are  there  glaciers 
of  greater  extent  than  any  to  be  found  in  Switzerland,  but  even 
far  below  it,  in  lat.  61''-62'*,  there  is  at  least  one,  that  of  Juste- 
dal,  of  which  the  same  may  be  said.    The  coasts  present  a  simi- 
lar contrast,  that  of  Sweden  being  for  the  most  part  even  and 
sandy,  whilst  that  of  Norway  is  indented  by  innumerable  rock- 
bound  inlets,  called  fiords^  i.  e,,  firths,^  very  narrow  in  proportion 
to  their  length.    Almost  every  valley  in  both  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way has  one  or  more  lakes ;  generally  they  are  long  and  narrow, 
like  those  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.    The  largest  in  Norway  is 
Lake  Miosen,  which  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the  Yermen 
into  the  Glommen,    Lake  Wener,  in  Sweden,  is  not  only  the 
largest  of  them  all,  but  the  largest  in  Europe,  after  the  Russian 
lakes  already  mentioned  (p.  32). 

Islands. — ^The  islands  along  the  coast  of  Norway  are  innumer- 
able. They  are  all  rocky  and  mountainous.  Mageroe,  the  most 
northerly  of  them  all,  contains  the  North  Cape  (lat.  71°  10'  n.), 
to  the  east  of  which  is  Nordkyn  (lat.  71°  2'  n.),  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  European  continent.  The  Loffoden  Islands 
are  the  largest  group.  In  some  of  them  are  glaciers,  and  moun- 
tains covered  with  perpetual  snow.  They  are  the  seat  of  a  most 
extensive  cod-fishery,  in  January,  February,  and  March,  when 
as  many  as  20,000  fishermen  congregate  there,  the  permanent 

1  No  boundary  in  Europe  has  been  so  exactly  traced  as  that  between  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. The  boundary  stones  stand  nowhere  more  than  four  miles  apart,  and  between  them 
the  woods  are  cleared  to  a  certain  uniform  breadth.  Every  tenth  year  the  boundary  line 
is  re-examined  and  cleared,  and  in  every  parish  touched  by  it,  a  minute  description  of  so 
much  of  it  as  coincides  with  the  boundary  of  the  parish  is  deposited  with  the  authorities. 

s  When  the  snows  melt,  the  most  stupendous  waterfalls  are  formed  by  the  swollen 
torrents,  which  are  then  precipitated  over  the  rocky  sides  of  these  fiords,  with  a  sheer 
deaeent  of  from  1000  feet  to  2000  feet 
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popuktion  of  the  islancU  being  only  about  4000.  Between  two 
of  the  Bontheramost,  Mosken  and  Vaeroe,  is  the  Maelstrom^  the 
most  dangefons  whirlpool  in  Europe.  The  tremendous  current 
that  rushes  in  and  out  of  the  Westfiord,  as  the  channel  between 
the  Loffodens  and  Norway  is  called,  causes  currents  among  all 
the  islands ;  but  the  strongest  one  is  between  these  two.  The 
set  of  the  tide  changes  from  S.  E.  through  S.  and  S.W.  to 
N.  W.,  so  that  every  twelve  hours  the  current  completes  a  circle. 
The  agitation  is  greatest  when  a  N.  W.  wind  meets  the  return- 
ing tide,  but  even  in  calm  weather  it  is  only  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  before  flood-tide  that  boatmen  venture  to  cross.  West 
of  the  Loffodens,  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  100  to  200  fathoms ; 
in  the  Maelstrom  and  Westfiord,  it  is  only  16  to  30  fathoms,  a 
sudden  difference  of  depth  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  cause  of 
the  great  agitation.  Sweden  has  comparatively  few  islands. 
Oland  is  low,  sandy,  and  barren.  Gothland,  chief  town,  Wisby, 
a  larger  island  than  any  belonging  to  Norway,  is  moderately 
fertile,  abounds  with  timber,  and  exports  sandstone  to  Stock- 
holm. The  town  of  Wisby  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  a  de- 
cayed medisBval  town.  Once  it  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  league,  and  contained  a  population  of  40,000 ;  now  it 
has  only  4000  inhabitants,  who  live  in  shabby  thatched  cottages 
leaning  against  the  walls  of  ruined  mansions. 

AoRicuLTURB. — ^Thc  parallel  of  61°  divides  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way into  two  regions,  viz.,  the  forest  region  north  of  that  line, 
and  the  agricultural  region  south  of  it.  Owing  to  the  shortness 
of  summer,  which  lasts  only  during  the  three  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  agriculture  is  attempted  north  of  latitude  61* 
only  in  favoured  spots,  barley  and  rye,  which  ripen  soonest,  being 
the  favourite  grain  crops.  Neither  are  sheep  and  cattle  numerous 
in  the  forest  region,  for  they  must  be  kept  within  doors  during 
the  long  winter,  and  however  food  be  economized  and  supplement- 
ed,^ enough  cannot  be  gathered  to  serve  many.  Oats  and  wheat 

>  Fodder  if  eeonomised  by  driving  Om  sheep  end  eeUle  to  the  mountains  In  ■ommer. 
that  to  all  the  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hmnan  habiUtlon  may  be  saved  for  hay, 
I    The  hay  is  supplemented  by  yonng  branches,  dried  leares,  bark,  1  i  o  h  e  n  s,  sea^ weed,  and 
even  by  fish  olEaL  Coirs  are  said  to  thrive  on  mashes  made  of  these  anomalous  materials. 
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are  largely  grown  south  of  latitude  61**,  particularly  in  Sweden, 
which  now  exports  grain,  whereas  Norway  still  imports  it. 

(Climate. — In  the  climate  of  a  country  which  extends  about  a 
thousand  miles  north  and  south,  there  is  of  course  considerable 
diversity.  Thus,  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  the  days  and  nights 
throughout  the  year  are  like  those  in  the  north  of  England ; 
whereas,  under  the  parallel  of  70°,  the  sun  continues  two  months 
above  the  horizon  in  summer,  and  is  altogether  invisible  during 
nearly  as  long  a  period  in  winter.  From  east  to  west,  as  well 
as  from  north  to  south,  there  is  a  diversity  of  climate,  that  of 
Norway,  a  narrow  littoral  region,  being  of  an  insular  character, 
whilst  that  of  Sweden,  which  receives  the  ocean  winds  after 
their  temperature  has  been  lowered  by  passing  over  snowy 
mountains,  is  decidedly  continental.  It  is  neither  so  hot  in 
summer,  nor  so  cold  in  winter,  on  the  Norwegian  as  on  the 
Swedish  coast.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  rains  whole  days  in 
Norway,  when  only  a  few  drops  fall  in  Sweden.  In  one  particu- 
lar the  climate  of  the  whole  peninsula  is  uniform,  viz.,  in  this, 
that  the  year  consists  of  only  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter, 
the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  complete  in  a  few 
days.  This  peculiarity  impedes  the  operations  of  agriculture  at 
both  ends  of  the  working  season.  The  rapid  melting  of  the 
snow,  which  announces  summer,  interferes  with  seed-time  by 
deluging  the  lower  grounds ;  and  the  sudden  return  of  winter 
interferes  with  harvest-  To  mitigate  the  former  evil,  parallel 
fences  are  constructed  along  the  declivities,  between  which  the 
snow  accumulates,  and  consequently  melts  more  gradually.  In 
harvest,  hurdles  are  sometimes  placed  among  the  standing  com 
to  prevent  it  from  being  laid,  and  very  generally  the  sheaves, 
instead  of  being  placed  on  the  ground,  are  suspended  above  it, 
on  tall  forked  poles,  distributed  over  the  fields. 

Forests. — Superior  to  all  its  other  produce  are  the  forests  of 
Scandinavia,  which  cover  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  country, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  pine.  Beech  and  oak  occur  only  in  the  pro- 
vinces south  of  er.  Besides  fuel  and  timber  for  building,  the 
forests  yield  pearl  and  potashes,  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
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pentine.  The  inner  bark  of  the  ptne,  ground  to  powder,  is 
given  for  food  to  domestic  animals,  particularly  swine,  and,  when 
mixed  with  rye-meal,  is  used  even  by  men  in  seasons  of  scareity. 
As  in  the  Rusdan  forests,  so  in  the  Scandinamtn,  edible  berries 
are  found  in  amazing  variety  and  abundance^  and  cranberries  are 
exported  in  great  quantities. 

Manufactures. — Besides  tar,  the  only  manufacture  in  which 
Sweden  and  Norway  excel,  is  that  of  iron ;  and  the  superiority  of 
Swedish,  as  of  Russian  iron,  is  due  partly  to  the  magnetic  nature 
of  the  ore,  and  partiy  to  its  being  smelted  with  wood  charcoal^ 
and  not,  as  in  England,  with  coal.  The  ore  is  widely  distributed 
and  easily  accessible.  South  of  Lake  Wetter  is  a  bill,  called 
Taberg,  400  feet  high,  and  west  from  the  Tomea  is  another, 
called  Gellivara,  1800  feet  high,  both  of  which  are  composed  of 
solid  iron  ore.  The  chief  copper-mine  district  is  in  the  valley  of 
the  Dahl,  Sweden.  Linen  is  the  only  cloth  which  can  stand  the 
competition  of  foreign  looms. 

Inland  Communication. — ^The  inland  trade  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  Gotha  Canal,  which  connects  the  Cattegat  and  the 
Baltic  by  means  of  Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter.  Steamers  ply 
upon  this  canal,  and  ocean  ships  used  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
to  avoid  the  Soiud  dues.  Railways  have  been  constructed  in 
the  southern  provinces,  the  longest  being  that  which  connects 
Stockholm  with  Gottenburg  and  Malmo.  The  rivers  are  used 
chiefly  for  floating  down  timber  to  the  coast,  being  ill  adapted 
for  navigation.  Like  those  of  Switzerland,  they  are  swollen 
into  torrents  during  the  short  open  season,  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows,  and  cataracts  are  frequent.  The  largest  and  most  famous 
of  them  all  is  the  Glommen  in  Norway:  it  floats  down  more 
timber  than  any  other.  The  roads  are  numerous  and  good; 
and  in  winter,  when  all  these  means  of  communication  are 
covered  up,  the  snow  becomes  a  highway  to  the  sledge-driver. 
The  Baltic  is  then  bridged  over,  and  can  be  crossed  at  the  Aland 
Islands  from  November  to  March. 

Foreign  Trade. — As  Sweden  and  Norway  produce  only  a 
-'^''gre  supply  of  necessaries  and  no  luxuries,  foreign  trade  is 
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inclispensable  to  their  civilfisation.  The  people  are  well  adapted 
for  it,  since  a  great  proportion  of  them  live  on  or  near  the  coast, 
and  acquire  nautical  experience  and  predilections  by  engaging  in 
the  fisheries,  which  are  both  productive  and  extensive.  Timber, 
iron,  and  dried  fifth,  are  the  main  articles  of  export :  wine,  fruits, 
colonial  produce,  salt  (Sweden,  owing  to  the  freshness  of 
the  Baltic,  being  unable  to  make  any),  and  manufactured  goods 
are  the  chief  imports.  Ships  bearing  the  Scandinavian  flag  are 
also  largely  employed  as  carriers  between  other  countries. 

Population. — Of  the  population,  about  three-fourths  belong 
to  Sweden,  while  the  area  is  to  that  of  Norway  as  three  to  two. 
Norway  is  the  most  thinly  peopled  country  in  Europe,  having 
only  11  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  while  Sweden  has  20. 
In  both  countries  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is 
settled  in  the  agricultural  region,  south  of  latitude  Gl"",  and  only 
one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  towns.  These  are,  accord- 
ingly, both  few  and  small.  Lapland,  which  forms  the  extreme 
north  of  both  countries,  has  not  one  person  to  the  square  mile. 

Towns. — In  Norway,  besides  Christiania,  the  capital,  there  is 
only  one  other  town  with  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  viz., 
BergeUj  the  most  commercial  town  of  Norway,  supplying  the 
whole  country  to  the  northward  with  the  luxuries,  and  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  receiving  in  return  the  produce  of 
the  fisheries,  as  also  skins  and  feathers.  So  mild  is  the  winter 
at  Bergen,  that  the  harbour  is  seldom  frozen.  In  Sweden  there 
are  only  four  towns  with  a  population  of  20,000  or  upwards. 
Stockholm,  the  capital,  and  the  emporium  for  those  provinces  of 
Sweden  which  lie  west  and  north  of  it,  may  be  called  the  Venice 
of  the  north,  being  situated  partly  on  the  mainland,  and  partly 
on  nine  islands,  which  are  connected  by  bridges,  some  of  stone, 
others  of  boats.  Many  of  its  public  buildings  are  splendid,  and 
they  are  generally  roofed  with  copper.  Oottertburg,  folly  larger 
than  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  more  favourably  situated  for 
foreign  trade  than  any  other  town  in  Sweden ;  and  of  late  years  its 
shipping  has  increased,  whilst  that  of  Stockholm  has  diminished. 
On  account  of  the  marshiness  of  the  ground,  the  houses  of 
Gottenburg  are  built  on  piles. 
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PRIHCIPAL  TOWm  Ur  8WBDEV.  FBIVOIPAL  T0WS8  IV  VOSWAT 

Stockholm,  126,000  Gefle,    .   .  12,000  ChristianiA,  89,000 

Gottenburg,   42,000  Upsala,  .   .  9,000  Bergen,     .  26,000 

Norrkoping,  22,000  Lund,   .   .  9,000  Trondheim,  16,000 

Malmo,  .   .   22,000  Caimar,     .  8,000  Stavanger, .  12,000 

Carlscrona,    16,000  Jonkoptng,  8,000  Dnumnen  .  10,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
1.  What  river,  flowing  north,  forms,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  coarse,  jMurt 
of  the  boundary  between  Norway  and  Russia?  2.  What  river,  flowing 
south,  forms  part  of  the  boundaiy  between  Sweden  and  Russia  ?  3.  What 
channels  separate  Sweden  and  Norway  respectively  from  the  mainland  of 
Denmark?  4.  Name  tlie  largest  fiord  between  the  Loifoden  islands  and 
the  Cape  called  the  Naze.  6.  Name  the  three  principal  lakes  of  Sweden, 
beginnmg  with  the  one  nearest  Stockholm,  ana  ending  with  the  largest. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 
SWEDEN. 

1.  Swealand  or  Sweden  Proper.  Besides  Stockholm,  Swealand 
contains  Upsala^  situated  on  the  Sala,  the  residence  of  the  primate 
of  all  Sweden,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal  university.  Thirty  miles 
north  of  Upsala  is  Dannemora^  with  iron  mines,  the  produce  of  which* 
is  preferred  before  all  other  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  most 
of  the  Sheffield  cutlery  is  made  of  it.  Fahlun^  an  inland  town,  is  the 
capital  of  the  great  mining  district  called  Dalecarlia.  In  the  very 
centre  of  this  town  is  an  extensive  copper  mine,  which  has  been 
worked  for  1000  years,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  mine 
now  wrought  in  Europe. 

2.  Gothia  or  Gothland.  This  province,  its  chief  town,  and  the 
island  of  Gothland,  are  the  only  monuments  on  the  map  of  Europe 
of  the  Gothic  tribes  who  overran  the  whole  continent  on  the  downfall 
of  the  Western  Empire.  Gothia  was  an  independent  kingdom  till 
the  twelfth  century;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  still 
officially  styled  king  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths.  The  more  important 
towns,  after  Ootiemurg^  are  HeUinghorg^  the  nearest  point  to  Den- 
mark, where  is  a  ferry  between  Sweden  and  Zealand,  the  distance 
being  only  three  miles ;  Lund,  an  inland  town,  the  seat  of  a  famous 
university ;  MalmOy  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  the  kingdom ; 
CarUcrona^  the  chief  station  of  the  Swedish  navy ;  and  Cmmar, 
one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  kingdom.  Some  ruins  still  remain 
in  Caimar  of  the  castle  where  Margaret,  the  Semiramis  of  the  north, 
concluded,  in  1397,  the  Union  of  Caimar^  as  it  is  called  in  history, 
a  treaty  by  which  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  were  united  under 
one  crown.  Jonhoping^  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Wetter,  has  a  small 
arsenal.  Norrkoping^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Motala,  manufactures 
brass,  hardware,  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  and  many  miscellaneous 
articles. 
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3.  Norrland.  Besides  Gefley  which  has  a  good  harbour,  no  other 
town  has  more  than  2000  inhabitants. 

NORWAY. 

1.  Christiansand.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  has  a  good 
harbour ;  and,  beine  situated  in  the  only  part  of  Norway  where  oak 
^ows,  is  extensively  engaged  in  ship-building.  Stavanger  exports 
timber,  and  has  extensive  fisheries. 

2.  Aggershuus  or  Christiania.  Besides  C%mtia««a,  the  only  con- 
siderable town  is  Drammeny  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name  flowing  into  Christiania  fiord. 

3.  Bergen.   Seep.  121. 

4.  Trondheim.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  largest 
fiord  south  of  the  Loffoden  islands,  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Norway ; 
and  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  still  crowned  in  its  cathedral 
as  kings  lOf  Norway. 

5.  Nordland,  including  Finmark  in  the  extreme  north.  The  chief 
place  is  Bodoe,  a  village  of  less  than  300  inhabitants,  opposite  the 
Lofifoden  islands.  Hammerfesty  on  the  island  of  Qualoe,  Fmmark,  is 
the  most  northerly  hamlet  in  Europe. 

THE  MARITIME  TOWNS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  COASTS,  ARE — 

On  the  Baltic — Gefle,  Btockholm,  Calmar,  Garlscrona,  Norrkoping. 

On  the  Sound. — Malmo,  Helsinghorg. 

On  the  Caitegixt. — Qottenbnr^. 

On  the  Skager  ^acX^— CSiristiania,  Christiansand. 

On  the  North  Sea, — Stavanger,  Bergen,  Trondheim,  Bodoe,  Hammerfest 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATTER. 

Oeohgisal  Features. — To  the  remarkable  geological  phenomena  of  Scan- 
dinavia, mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  the  croslf  of  the  earth,  may  be  added 
here,  the  frequent  accumulation,  on  the  level  surface,  of  stones  and  rocks, 
the  great  majoritv  of  which  are  sharp  edged,  as  if  tiiey  had  travelled  no 
great  distance.  These  accumulations  seldom  exceed  thirty  feet  in  height ; 
they  form  islands  in  lakes,  as  well  as  obstructions  in  fields ;  and  in  some 
districts  they  are  so  numerous,  that  tliere  is  scarcely  an  acre  clear  of  them. 
The  same  phenomenon  recurs  in  Denmark  and  northern  Germany;  geo- 
logists  ascribe  it  to  glacial  action. 

Scandinavian  Scenery. — ^^Of  late  years,  the  scenery  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  tourists  The  Glommen  in  Norway,  and  the 
Angermami-elf  in  Sweden,  have  been  compared  to  the  Rhine.   There  is  a 

Splendid  waterfall  on  the  Gotha,  near  Lake  Wener;  and  another  on  the 
ahl,  about  six  miles  from  its  mouth:  the  highest  is  the  Yorings-foss 
(900  f.)  in  the  Hardanger  Fiord ;  it  has  also  a  great  bodv  of  water.  Of 
the  lakes,  Lake  Maelar  is  the  most  picturesque ;  its  800  islands  are  nearly 
all  inhabited,  its  banks  are  studded  with  handsome  mansions,  and  its  views 
have  been  Compared  to  those  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  Italy. 

Oovemment. — Sweden  and  Norway  acknowledge  the  same  king,  but  have 
different  constitutions,  that  of  Norway  being  much  more  democratic  than 
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iiliAt  of  Sweden.  The  memben  of  both  cbamben  of  tbe  Slrrihing,  as  the 
Norwe^an  legislature  ig  called,  are  choBen  by  the  people ;  and  any  measure 
passed  by  three  saccessiTe  Storthings,  becomes  law,  even  without  the  royi4 
consent  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  Diet  of  Sweden  consists  of  four  estates, 
which  meet  separately,  viz.,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burgesses,  and  the 
peasants ;  and  no  measure  can  become  law  till  it  has  been  approved  by 
three  of  these  estates,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king.  The  present  royal 
family  is  remarkable  as  being  descended  from  Bemadotte,  the  only  one  of 
Napoleon's  generals,  who  haying  obtained  a  kingdom,  has  transmitted  it 
to  his  descendants. 

Religion, — The  whole  population  is  Lutheran.  In  Sweden,  religious  toler- 
ation 18  of  the  same  limited  character  as  in  Russia.  According  to  law,  any 
Swede  abandoning  the  State  religion  is  punishable  with  ezile.  In  1858,  a 
proposal  was  made  in  the  Diet,  that  apostasy  should  be  punishable  first  with 
warning,  and  secondly,  only  with  excommunication.  The  burgesses  and 
peasants  agpreed,  but  the  clergy  and  nobility  refused,  and  the  proposal  was 
accordingly  rejected.  About  1760 arose  theparty  of  the  Swedenoorgians,  fol- 
lowers of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  native  of  Stockholm,  who,  when  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  after  havine  won  a  European  reputation  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  man  of  science,  imagined  that  Oirist  appeared  to  him  in  person, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  gift  of  conversing  with  spirits  and  angels.  He 
died  in  London  in  1772,  and  his  doctrines  have  penetrated  mto  most 
Protestant  countries,  as  also  into  France ;  but  their  adherents  are  nowhere 
numerous.  They  do  not,  in  Sweden,  form  a  peparate  sect,  but  are  tolerated 
within  the  National  Church. — In  Norway,  toleration  is  conceded  to  dissent, 
but  there  is  a  strong  national  feeling  against  Roroan-catholicism. 

Education,  Language^  and  Literature,— FArtlj  owing  to  a  law  which 
prohibits  marriage  to  all  who  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  communion,  and 
admits  to  the  communion  only  those  who  can  read,  elementary  education  is 
universal.  In  great  part  of  Norway,  it  is  given  by  itinerant  schoolmasters, 
who  spend  a  fortnight  at  a  time  in  each  of  the  hamlets  they  visit  Besides 
the  University  of  Upsala,  where  the  great  botanist  Linnnus  was  professor, 
Sweden  has  another  at  Lund,  and  there  is  a  third  at  Christiania,  in  Norway. 
The  dialects  spoken  in  Sweden  and  Norway  are  akin  to  Danish.  The 
productions  of  the  Swedish  press  are  chiefly  theological;  novels  and 
romances  rank  second  in  number.  No  works  of  any  kind  are  published  in 
the  Norwegian  vernacular;  but  Swedish,  Danish,  and  German  books,  are 
in  extensive  circulation. 

Race  and  Character.— Bxcept  a  few  Fms  in  the  extreme  north,  who  are 
dwarfish,  but  wiry  and  active,  the  whole  population  belongs  to  that  branch 
of  the  Teutonic  race  called  Scandinavian.  The  Norwegians,  by  living  under 
a  fireer  constitution,  have  acquired  greater  independence  of  character  than 
the  Swedes ;  but  both  are  characterized  by  bravery,  love  of  country  and 
of  order,  hospitality,  and  industry ;  intemperance  is  the  prevailing  vice. 


FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS. 
In  1784,  France  ceded  to  Sweden  the  fertile  West  Indian  island  of  St 
Bartholomew,  which  has  now  a  population  approaching  10,000.  Sweden 
and  Norway  have  no  other  foreign  possession. 
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II.  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  GREAT  EUROPEAN  PLAIN: 
RUSSIA,  PRUSSIA,  DENMARK,  HOLLAND. 


L  RUSSIA. 
Area,  nearly  eighteen  times  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
Popnlation,  Sixty-seven  and  a-halt  Millions,  considerably  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  British  Isles. 

Political  Divisions. — For  administrative  purposes,  Russia  is 
divided  into  50  governments;  those  bordering  on  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  on  the  Asiatic  frontier  being  very  large,  because  very  thinly 
peopled,  as  compared  with  the  others.  These  governments, 
however,  may  be  conveniently  grouped  as  follows : — 

Chief  TowDB. 
Archangel,  . 
Helsingfors,  . 
St.  Petersburg,  , 
Moscow,  .  . 
Kiev,  .  .  . 
Wilna,  .  . 
Warsaw,  .  , 
Kasan,  .  , 
Odessa,  .  . 
Stavropol,  . 


Northern  Provinces,  ,  , 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland, 
Baltic  Provinces, 
Great  Russia,  . 
Little  Russia,  . 
West  Russia, 
Poland,  .  .  . 
East  Russia,  .  . 
South  Russia,  . 
Ciscaucasia,  .  . 


on  the  North  Dwina. 

on  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

on  the  Neva. 

on  the  Moskva. 

on  the  Dnieper. 

on  trib.  to  the  Nieroen. 

on  the  Vistula. 

on  the  Volga. 

on  the  Black  Sea. 

on  the  Tachla. 


TABLE  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  FEATURES  OF  RUSSIA. 


B. 


West  Frontier. 

and  Rivers, 
B.  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Aland  .... 
B.  Gulf  of  Finland. 
Neva  .... 
Daeo  and  Oesel  . 
Gulf  of  Riga. 
Dwina  (Southern) 
B.  Baltic  Sea. 
B.  Black  Sea. 

Dniester   .   •  . 
Bong  .... 
Dnieper    .   .  . 
B.  Gulf  of  Perfekop. 
B.  Straits  of  Yenikaleh. 
B.  Sea  of  Azov. 

Don  R. 

Kouban     .   .   .  R. 


I. 

R. 
I. 


R. 
R. 
R. 


Interior. 
Mountains  and 
Lakes. 
L.  Onega. 
L.  Ladoga. 
L.  Biela. 

L.  Peipus. 
L.  Ilmen. 

Valdai  HiUs  M. 


East  Frontier. 
Capes,  IsHbtnds^  Bays,  <&c, 
and  Rivers, 


Ural  .  .  . 
Caspian  Sea. 
Volga  .  . 


.  R. 
.  R. 


Elborz 


B.  Gulf  of  Eouma. 


M.  Terek 


R. 
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The  Caucasus  is  the  land-boundary  of  European  Russia  south- 
wards. North  of  Russia  lies  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  receives 
the  rivers  Petchora  and  Mezene,  and  contains  the  islands  Vaigatz, 
Kolgouev,  Nova  Zembla,  and  Spitzbergen ;  abo  the  White  Sea, 
which  receives  the  Dwina  (Northern)  and  the  Onega,  and  con- 
tains the  Solovetskoi  Islands. 

Configuration. — ^The  configuration  of  Russia  has  been  already 
described  (pp.  31,  32).  It  forms  one  compact  mass,  except  in 
the  south-east,  where  an  isthmus,  traversed  by  the  Caucasus,  con- 
nects it  with  Asia,  and  in  the  north-west,  where  the  provinces  of 
Finland  and  Lapland  form  another  isthmus,  connecting  it  with  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  The  latter  of  these  isthmuses  is  a  rocky 
plateau,  about  500  feet  high,  traversed  by  low  continuations  ot 
the  Scandinavian  mountains,  and  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
former.  The  whole  country  from  the  Caucasus  northwards  to 
the  Tzaritzin  isthmus,  where  the  Don  and  the  Volga  approach 
within  15  miles  of  each  other,  is  a  sterile  steppe  with  large 
saline  marshes,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  sea. 
Even  now  a  boat  can  pass,  during  an  inundation,  from  the  Don 
to  the  Caspian,  by  the  Manytch,  which  joins  the  Don  near 
Novo  Tcherkask,  and  by  the  marshes  beyond.  The  Crimea, 
which  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  the  isthmus  of  Perekop,  is 
also  low  and  sandy,  except  on  the  south-eastern  shore,  where 
mountains  rise  out  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  2000  feet. 
Chatyr-dagb,  the  chief  summit  of  this  flat-topped  precipitous 
range,  is  upwards  of  5000  feet  high.  There  all  the  fruits  of 
southern  Europe  grow  in  the  valleys;  and  all  the  grains  of 
northern  Europe  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  bound- 
aries of  Russia,  on  the  east,  are  those  of  Europe.  The  boundaries 
which  separate  it  from  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  on  the  west, 
coincide  with  no  marked  natural  feature,  except  where  Russia  is 
separated  by  the  central  mouth  of  the  Danube  from  Bulgaria, 
and  by  the  Pruth  from  Moldavia, 

Drainage  and  Climate. — All  the  drainage  of  Russia,  except 
what  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  received  by  inland  seas ;  and 
the  navigation  of  all  these  inland  seas  is  more  or  less  impeded  in 
winter  by  ice.    In  the  extreme  north,  the  White  Sea,  which  is 
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shallow  to  a  considerable  distance  from  land,  is  navigable  only 
from  July  till  winter,  scarely  a  quarter  of  a  year.  In  the  ex- 
treme south,  the  Sea  of  Azov,^  the  shallowest  of  all  seas,  being 
nowhere  n^ore  than  forty-eight  feet  deep,  is  annually  frozen  over ; 
and  the  same  happens  sometimes  to  the  Bay  of  Odessa,  in  the 
Black  Sea.  The  seaward  communications  of  St.  Petersburg  are 
regularly  closed  by  ice  during  the  winter  half-year.  The  extremes 
of  temperature,  at  oppoiute  seasons,  are  greater  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  Thus,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Crimea,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  seas  which  are  partially 
frozen  over  in  winter,  not  only  the  mulberry  and  the  vine,  but 
the  olive,  the  orange,  the  fig,  the  almond,  and  &e  pomegranate, 
come  to  perfection  in  summer.  In  the  north,  the  short  summer 
isnot  so  hot  as  in  the  south,  but  the  long  winter  is  much  colder ; 
and  thus  the  extremes  are  still  nearly  as  great.  To  protect 
themselves  against  the  rigours  of  winter,  the  peasantry  erect,  in 
the  centre  of  their  wooden  huts,  a  brick  oven,  so  large  as  to 
occupy  one-fourth  of  the  interior  space,  and  flat-topped,  so  that 
the  whole  family  niay  sleep  upon  it 

Forests.  —  Two-fifths,  or  nearly  one-half  of  all  Russia  is 
covered  by  forests.  They  abound  everywhere,  except  in  the 
arid  Steppes  of  the  south-east,  on  the  lower  Volga,  and  in  the 
wet  bogs  of  the  extreme  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  Petchora. 
The  largest  forest  in  Europe  is  between  the  Mezene  and  the 
Onega,  and  covers  150,000  square  miles but  the  finest  pine 
timber  is  supplied  by  a  forest  between  the  Niemen  and  the 
Southern  Dwina.  The  Russian  forests  are  put  to  the  same  uses 
as  the  Scandinavian  (p.  1 19),  and  they  abound  with  wild  animals, 
from  the  bear  to  the  squirrel,  which  are  hunted  for  their  skins. 

Agriculture. — ^The  grain  country  is  in  the  middle  region  of 
which  Moscow  is  the  centre;  it  enjoys  the  most  temperate 
climate.  But  the  most  fertile  district  is  that  called  the  Ukraine, 
in  the  basin  of  the  middle  Dneiper,  and  nearly  coincident  with 

1  The  extreme  western  part  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  Ib  called  the  Putrid  Sea,  because  It  Is 
only  a  marsh  when  the  west  wind  blows.  The  Straits  of  Yenikaleh,  by  which  the  Sea 
of  AsoT  eommnnioates  with  the  Enzine,  are  crooked  and  shallow,  in  some  parts  only 
twelTe  feet  deep  with  low  sandy  hills  on  either  side. 
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Little  Russia.  Wheat  is  the  prevalent  crop  in  the  Ukraine.  On 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  summers  are  long  and 
hot  enough  to  hring  maize  and  millet  to  perfection.  But  the 
grain  most  extensively  cultivated  in  Russia  is  rye,  and  the  black 
bread  made  of  it  is  the  common  food  of  the  peasantry.  Hemp 
and  flax  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Russian  soil  and  climate ; 
the  former  is  found  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Ural,  the  Volga,  and 
the  Terek,  and  immense  quantities  of  both  are  grown  all  over  the 
country.  All  the  animals  of  England  are  to  be  found  in  Russia, 
except  rabbits.  Goats,  whose  skin  supply  the  great  demand  for 
morocco  leather,  are  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  Camels  are  met  with  on  the  south-eastern 
steppes:  but  the  horse  is  the  characteristic  animal  of  these 
regions;  troops. of  them  run  wild  on  the  steppes  of  the  Ddh. 
Though  the  processes  and  implements  of  husbandry  are  of  the 
rudest  kind,  and  no  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  pastures,  yet 
Russia  has  a  large  surplus  of  both  com  and  cattle  for  exportation. 
This  is  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  its  in- 
habitants engaged  in  other  pursuits  than  those  of  agriculture. 

Manufactures. — Notwithstanding  the  encouragement  afforded 
by  high  import  duties  to  native  manufactures,  Russia  is  to  but 
a  small  extent  a  manufacturing  country.  The  only  articles  in 
which  she  can  stand  foreign  competition  are  leather,  soap,  sheet- 
ing cordage,  and  tar,  for  all  of  which  she  has  the  raw  material 
within  herself.  Russian  leather  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
so  jealously  has  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  been  guarded, 
that  all  the  details  of  the  tanning  process  have  never  transpired. 
The  peculiar  colour  and  smell  of  Russian  leather  are  due  to  an 
oil  prepared  from  birch.  Three  articles,  shagreen,  isinglass, 
and  caviar,  are  made  nowhere  but  in  Russia;  Astracan  is  the 
chief  seat  of  manufacture  for  them  alL 

Mines. — Russia  furnishes  six-sevenths  of  the  gold,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  iron  annually  produced  in  Europe.  Iron  is  the 
only  ore  extensively  distributed  in  European  Russia.  It  is  found 
not  only  on  all  the  mountainous  frontiers,  but  also  in  inland 
lakes  and  bogs.    The  imperial  foundry  at  Petrozavodsk,  between 
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Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega,  where  hundreds  of  guns  are  annually 
cast,  uses  none  but  lake  and  bog  iron.  In  the  furnaces,  and 
indeed  for  all  purposes  whatsoever,  wood  is  the  only  fuel.  There 
is  no  coal  but  in  Caucasia,  and  north  from  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Donetz,  the  largest  tributary  of 
the  Don.  But  these  beds  are  little  worked,  all  the  markets 
being  at  a  great  distance,  and  wood  everywhere  cheap.  The  gold 
mines  are  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  a  district 
of  which  Katherinenburg  is  the  capital. 

CoMMBRCE. — The  foreign  trade  of  Russia  is  considerable,  and 
more  extensive  with  Great  Britain  than  with  any  other  country. 
The  chief  exports  to  Britain  are  wheat,  tallow,  hemp,  and  flax; 
and  the  chief  imports  from  Britain  are  cottons  and  woollens, 
earthenware,  cutlery  and  machinery,  coal  and  salt,  which  last, 
however  abundant  in  the  basin  of  the  lower  Volga,^  is  wholly 
wanting  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  All  the  intercourse  of 
Russia  with  China  is  by  land ;  and  sea-carried  tea  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. That  brought  overland  is  much  dearer,  but  connoisseurs 
pronounce  it  superior. 

Inland  Communication. — ^The  inland  trade  is  promoted  by 
an  extensive  system  of  water  communication  r  Lakes  Ladoga  and 
Onega  are  united  by  the  Tver,  a  navigable  river ;  and  all  the  inland 
seas  are  connected  with  one  another  by  rivers  and  canals,  which 
traverse  her  interior.  The  White  Sea  communicates  with  the  Cas- 
pian by  the  North  Dwina  and  the  Volga,  and  with  the  Euxine  by 
the  North  Dwina  and  Dnieper.  The  Baltic  again  communicates 
with  the  Euxine  by  the  South  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper,  and  with 
the  Caspian  by  the  Neva  and  the  Volga.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian,  by  cutting  a  canal  across  the  fifteen  miles  of  the  Tza- 
ritzin  isthmus,  which  separates  the  eastward  bend  of  the  Don 

1  Not  far  (Vom  Suraior,  on  the  Volga,  is  Lake  Elton,  which  yields  100,000  tons  of  salt 
annually.  Its  waters  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  saline  matter  than  those  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  are  the  most  buoyant  known.  In  a  gallon  of  ocean  water  there  is  generally 
from  i  lb.  to  |  lb.  of  solid  matter,  and  in  the  same  quantity  taken  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
there  are  f^m  1}  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  of  solid  matter;  but  there  are  6  lbs.  of  it  in  a  gallon  of 
water  from  Lake  Elton.  The  summer  heats  annually  dry  up  Lake  Elton,  leaving  an 
incrustation  of  salt  several  inches  thick. 
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from  the  westward  bend  of  the  Volga,  but  the  attempt  wag 
abandoned  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work.  The  principal 
lines  of  railway  are  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw,  and  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  and  Nijnei-Novgorod.  In  winter,  the 
sledge  is  the  national  conveyance  for  both  goods  and  pass^gers. 

Fairs. — ^The  exchanges  are  actually  effected  at  a  few  places 
where  fairs,  on  a  scale  and  of  a  duration  unknown  in  England, 
are  annually  held.  The  chief  of  these,  and  also  the  largest  in 
the  world,  is  that  of  Nijnei-Novgorod,^  a  town  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga.  The  fair  lasts  throughout 
July,  August,  and  part  of  September;  and  during  these  months 
the  population  of  the  place  is  increased  from  30,000  to  200,000. 
The  strangers  come  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  value 
of  the  goods  sold  has  been  estimated  at  £12,000,000  sterling. 

Large  Towns. — ^The  population  of  Russia,  amounting  to  more 
than  one-fifth  that  of  all  Europe,  is  very  unequally  distributed| 
being  thin  towards  the  northern  and  south-eastern  extremities, 
and  rather  dense  in  the  middle,  particularly  around  Moscow,  the 
ancient  capital,  and  still  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  The 
present  capital,  St.  Petersburg,  so  named  after  its  founder,  Peter 
the  Great,  is  situated  on  the  perfectly  flat  banks  of  the  Neva. 
Below  the  city  are  several  islands  in  the  river,  covered  with  the 
mansions  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  and  connected  with  one 
another  and  the  opposite  banks  by  bridges  of  boats  in  summer, 
by  ice  in  winter.^  The  manufactures,  the  commerce,  and 
the  population  of  St.  Petersburg,  far  exceed  that  of  any  other 
town  in  the  empire.  Moscow,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  falls  into  the  Oka,  a  principal  tributary  of  the 
Volga,  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  internal  trade.    From  the 

1  Nijnei-Vorgoro^  i.e.,  Lower  NoTgorod,  must  not  be  oonfonnded  with  Norgorod- r«2U;l, 
Great  Novgorod,  near  Lake  Ilmen.  Novgorod- Veliki  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  eities 
in  the  empire,  having  been  founded  in  the  fifth  oentnry.  Three  hundred  yean  ago  it 
was  one  of  the  largest  eities  in  Europe,  numbering  100,000  inhabitants,  and  the  capital 
of  an  Independent  state,  whose  territories  extended  from  Livonia  on  the  west  to  Siberia 
on  the  east  St  Petersburg  supplanted  it  as  the  centre  of  the  Baltic  trade,  and  now  itf 
population  does  not  amount  to  10,000  sonls. 

s  One  of  the  favourite  winter  amusements  on  the  river  is  to  descend  in  a  sledge  flmn 
the  top  of  an  inclined  plane,  about  thirty  feet  high,  which  has  been  constructed  on  the 
iMnk,  and  then  glide  along  the  level  ica  tiU  the  momentum  aequix«d  is  ezbansted. 
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intermixture  of  palaces  and  huts,  it  is  more  like  an  Asiatic  than 
a  European  town,  and  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  St.  Petersburg, 
which  was  built  on  the  most  improved  plan  of  cities  in  western 
Europe,  with  broad  and  straight  streets,  the  houses  of  which 
are  high  and  uniform.  In  Moscow,  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked;  the  houses  are  as  irregular  as  the  streets;  one  projecting 
and  another  retiring ;  one  high,  another  low ;  one  painted  white, 
another  green,  a  third  yellow.  The  site  is  hilly,^  and  there  is  a 
plentiful  distribution  of  gardens,  parks,  and  ponds.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  hills  on  which  Moscow  stands  is  the  Kremlin, 
enclosed  by  a  wall  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  crowded  with  palaces, 
churches,  monasteries,  arsenals,  and  museums,  among  which  the 
Tartar  style  of  architecture,  with  gilded  domes  and  cupolas,  pre- 
vails. The  Kremlin  is  to  the  Russians  what  the  Acropolis  was 
to  the  Athenians,  or  the  Capitol  to  the  Romans.^  The  third  town, 
in  respect  of  population,  is  Warsaw^  on  the  Vistula,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Poland.  The  only  palace  in  Europe  which,  like  some 
of  the  great  buildings  of  Egypt  and  Rome,  was  erected  by 
prisoners  taken  in  War,  is  there :  Yillanow,  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  John  Sobieski,  the  saviour  of  Christendom,  was  wholly 
constructed  by  Turkish  captives. 

Second-rate  Towns.-— Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Russia 
there  are  only  ten  other  towns  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  up- 
wards. The  most  important  of  these  is  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
the  great  emporium  of  southern  Russia ;  its  trade,  which  is  chiefly 
in  com,  extends  to  all  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  Great  Britain.  A  large  proportion  of  the  grain  is  brought 
to  Odessa  by  land ;  but  since  the  oxen  find  their  own  food  on 
the  steppes,  as  they  travel  along,  land^carriage  is  inexpensive. 
Kichinev,  which  ranks  next  in  population,  has  many  factories, 
particularly  of  woollen  cloth :  it  is  situated  to  the  north- west  of 
Odessa.   Saratov^  on  the  Volga,  owes  its  importance  to  its  central 

1  The  site  of  Moscow  is  not  only  hilly,  but,  for  Rnssla,  high.  It  is  480  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  t.    nearly  at  the  top  of  the  Great  Russian  Plain. 

s  In  the  Kremlin  are  kept  the  cipwns  of  Kasan,  Astracan,  Georgia,  and  Poland ;  there 
too  the  emperors  of  Russia  are  crowned  and  buried.  Near  the  cathedral  of  St.  Micholas, 
in  the  Kremlin,  is  the  largest  beU  in  the  world,  weighing  nearly  200  tons.  It  is  believed 
never  to  have  been  suspended:  it  is  cracked,  and  partly  embedded  in  the  ground;  yet, 
like  everything  else  in  the  Kremlin,  it  is  an  object  of  popular  veneration. 
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position  with  respect  to  Astnuam,  Moscow,  and  Nijni-NoYgorod : 
it  imports  colonial  goods,  and  exports  com.  Rig<ij  strongly  for- 
tified, near  the  month  of  the  South  Dwina,  has  a  foreign  trade 
inferior  only  to  that  of  St  Petersborg.  Kieo^  on  the  Dnieper,  dis- 
putes with  NoYgorod-Veliki  the  palm  of  antiquity,  and  possesses 
undoubtedly  the  earliest  Christian  church  in  Russia ;  it  has  been 
called  ^^the  Jerusalem  of  the  north,  the  holy  city  of  the  Russians." 
Within  a  very  ancient  fortress  are  catacombs,  which  contain  the 
bodies  of  118  saints,  highly  venerated.  Kiev  has  an  annual 
fieiir  in  January,  attended  by  30,000  strangers.  WUna,  once  the 
capital  of  LiUinania,  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Poland,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Jews.  Kasan,  on  the 
Volga,  in  consequence  of  its  central  position  with  respect  to 
Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Archangel,  Tobolsk  (in  Siberia),  and 
Astracan,  enjoys  an  extensive  transit  trade.  Toula,  south  of 
Moscow,  b  the  Sheffield  of  Russia.  BerdUchev^  south-west  from 
Kiev,  has  four  great  annual  fairs.  Kharkov^  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Donetz,  has  very  important  fairs  for  cattle  and  wool.  Situated 
on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  Astracan  is  the  chief  empo- 
rium of  the  Caspian  trade,  and  the  seat  of  a  most  extensive  fishery. 
In  spring,  the  fishing  season,  the  population  of  Astracan  is  nearly 
doubled.  Strangers  from  so  many  quarters  visit  Astracan,  or 
have  setded  in  it,  that  it  contains  Mohammedan  mosques  and 
Hindoo  temples,  as  well  as  Greek^  Latin,  and  Lutheran  churches. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  RUSSIA. 


Population.  PopnUtfon. 

8t.  Petersburg,  .  .  686,000  Kiev,  ....  71,000 

Moscow,   .      .  .  378,000  Wilna,       .  .  .  61,000 

Warsaw,  .      .  .  223,000  Kasan,       .  .  .  69,000 

Odensa,     .      •  .  118,000  Tonla,        .  .  .  68,000 

Kichinev,         .  .  93,000  Berditchev.  •  •  62,000 

Saratov,    .      .  •  84,000  Kharkov,    .  .  60,000 

Riga,.      .      .  74,000  Astzacan,    .  •  .  60,000 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1.  Name  the  four  principal  rivers  in  the  province  of  Archangel,  and 
state  which  two  of  them  fall  into  the  White  S»el  2.  Into  what  seas  do  the 
Volga,  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  the  Bong,  and  the  Dniester  respectively  fidl? 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

1.  Northern  Provinces.— The  town  ot  Archangel,  on  the  White 
Sea,  originated  in  a  convent  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  established 
there  in  1584.  It  is  the  oldest  Russitn  seaport,  and  the  chief  mart 
of  exchange  between  Siberia  and  Europe. 

2.  Grand- DUCHY  op  Finland. —^6o,  the  former  capital,  was 
once  the  seat  of  a  university ;  hence  the  proverbial  phrase,  from 
"  Abo  to  Salamanca,*'  including  all  the  universities  of  Europe ;  after 
a  destructive  fire  in  1827,  the  university  was  removed  to  Ilelsingfors, 
the  present  capital.  Near  Helsingfors  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Swea- 
borg,  bombarded  in  1855  by  the  allied  squadrons  of  Great  Britain 
and  France ;  the  works  occupied  seven  islands  enclosing  a  magni5- 
cent  liarbour. 

3.  Baltic  Provinces.  —  These  are  St.  Petersburg,  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  and  Courland.  On  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  is 
Cronsfadij  strongly  fortified,  the  liarbour  of  St.  Petersburg  for  the 
larger  vessels,  and  the  chief  naval  station  of  Russia.  After  Riga, 
E&velt  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  has  considerable  trade. 

4.  Great  Russia,  formerly  called  Muscovy.  —  In  a  direction 
south-west  from  Moscow,  are  two  places  of  note  iR  the  French  expe- 
dition to  Russia,  which  the  burning  of  Moscow  rendered  so  disas- 
trous, viz.,  Smolensk  J  on  the  upper  Dnieper,  where  Napoleon's  inva- 
sion was  first  resisted  by  the  Russians ;  and  Borodino,  on  the  Kologa, 
an  affluent  of  the  Moskva,  where,  in  a  battle  between  the  Russians 
and  French,  in  September  1812,  about  30,000  fell  on  each  side.  Tver, 
on  the  Volga,  being  on  the  high-road  and  railway  between  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg,  is  an  entrepot  for  com  from  the  south  destined 
for  the  capital,  and  for  goods  conveyed  overland  to  and  from  Riga. 
Novgorod-Veliki,  i.e.,  the  Great,  near  the  northern  end  of  I^ke  Ilmen, 
is  a  decayed  mediaeval  town ;  in  the  15th  century,  when  it  was  a  grand 
commercial  entrepdt,  its  population,  now  under  20,000,  amounted  to 
400,000.  (See  Wisby,  p.  118.)  Nijni-Novgorod,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga,  has  an  annual  fair,  lasting  eight  weeks  from 
Ist  July,  during  which  the  ordinary  population  of  under  40,000  is  raised 
to  200,000  by  an  influx  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

6.  Little  Russia.— JSlwu  and  Kharkov  are  the  principal  towns. 
Poltava,  famous  for  the  complete  defeat  of  Charles  xii.  of  Sweden, 
by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1709.  The  three  governments  named  after 
the  towns  Kiev,  Kharkov,  and  Poltava,  make  up  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Ukraine. 

6.  West  Russia.— Almost  all  of  this  division,  as  far  south  as  the 
Pripet,  a  tributary  to  the  Dnieper,  belonged  to  Lithuania.  Excepting 
WUna,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lithuania,  there  is  no  considerable  town. 
The  river  Bereaina,  a  tributary  to  the  Dnieper,  is  remarkable  for  the 
disastrous  passage  of  it  by  NapoIeon^s  army  when  retreating  from 
Moscow  in  1812. 
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7.  Poland. — Capital,  WdrfatD^  on  the  Vintula,  with  a  fortified 
snburb,  Praga,  on  the  opposite  side.  Lublin,  farther  up  the  river, 
has  three  great  annual  fairs,  frecjuented  by  traders  from  every  coun- 
try between  Germany  and  Arabia. 

8.  East  Russia. — Besides  Saratov,  Kasan,  and  Astracan,  already 
mentioned,  is  Orenburg,  on  the  Ural,  an  emporium  of  trade  with 
Central  Asia ;  thousands  of  horses  and  sheep  are  here  exchanged  by 
the  Calmucks  and  Kirghiz  Tartars  for  manufactured  articles. 

9.  South  Russia. — Odessa  is  by  far  the  most  important  place. 
Bender,  in  Bessarabia,  where  Charles  xil.,  after  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Poltava,  found  refuge  among  the  Turks.  Nikolaiev,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Boug,  is  the  seat  of  the  Admiralty  which  directs  all  Russian 
naval  operations  on  the  Black  Sea.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
Kherson,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Howard  the  English  phiLm- 
thropist  died  in  1790.  A  monument  has  been  erected  over  his  grave, 
whicn  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  town.  Taganrog,  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Don,  is  the  emporium  of  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  provinces 
on  the  Don.  Up  the  Don  a  little  way,  are  two  towns,  Old  and  New 
Tcherkask,  which  have  been  successively  the  capital  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sack country. 

In  the  Crimea  are  the  following  places : — Sevastopol,  a  Russian 
naval  station,  taken  by  the  allied  French  and  British  forces  in  1855, 
after  a  twelvemonth's  siege ;  Eupatoria,  where  the  allied  forces  landed 
on  their  way  to  Sevastopol ;  Bakchisserax,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Crimean  Khans,  whose  magnificent  palace,  called  Khan-serai, 
still  remains ;  Simpheropol,  the  present  capital  of  the  Crimea ;  Caffa 
or  Theodosia,  the  emporium  of  the  Genoese  trade  with  Asia  in  the 
fifteenth  century:  its  80,000  inhabitants  have  dwindled  down  to 
COOO,  and  fishing  is  their  chief  occupation. 

10.  Ciscaucasia.— The  capital,  Stavropoly  manufactures  soap  and 
leather. 

11.  Islands. — These  are  partly  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  partly 
in  the  Baltic.  Of  the  former,  the  largest  are  those  constituting  the 
group  called  Nova  Zemhla,  Like  SpiUsberger^,^  they  are  without 
permanent  inhabitants,  but  are  visited  in  summer  by  fishers  and 
nnnters ;  towards  the  north  they  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
and  ice.  Vaigatz  is  a  low  rocky  island,  situated  between  Nova 
Zembla  and  the  mainland.  Kolgouev  Island,  off  the  entrance  to 
Tcheskaia  Gulf,  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Samoiedes.  The 
Solovetskoi  Islands  are  a  gi-anitic  group  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  White  Sea.  The  Baltic  Islands,  belonging  to  Russia,  are 
in  two  groups,  situated  respectively  north  and  south  of  the 

1  No  nation  hu  thought  it  worth  while  to  ftppropriata  Spitsbergen ;  bat  most  of  the 
northern  netionii  iB#ke  te^portry  fettiemeiits  on  iU  shores  for  flshlng  purposee. 
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entnnoe  to  the  Gulf  of  Finlaiid.  Those  to  the  north  ajre  the  Aland 
iBlandi,  among  which  Riusia  has  formed  a  yery  stronff  nayal  station. 
The  works  on  one  of  them,  Bonumund,  were  destroy ed  by  the  British 
fleet  dorinff  the  Crimean  war.  The  cliief  of  those  to  the  south  are 
Oesd  and  I>ago.  Arauberg,  in  Oesel,  is  the  only  considerable  place  in 
them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  above-mentioned,  grouped 
according  to  the  four  great  sea-basins  into  which  Russia  is  di- 
vided : — 

WkUe  8ea  Basin. 
Archangel,  on  the  North  Dwina. 

BaUie  Basin, 

St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Neva. 
Wilna,  on  tribatanr  of  the  Niemen. 
Riga,  OD  the  South  Dwina. 
Warsaw,  Lublin,  on  the  Vistula. 
Petrozavodsk,  near  Lake  Onega. 
Kovgorod-Veliki,  near  Lake  Ilmen. 
Abo,  Helsingfors,  Revel,  on  the  coast. 
Sweaborg,  Cronstadt,  Arensbcig,  on  islands. 

Black  Sea  Sarin. 
Bender,  on  the  Dniester. 

Nicolaiev,  on  the  Boug. 
Kherson,  Kiev,  Smolensk,  on  the  Dnieper. 
Poltava,  on  tributary  of  the  Dnieper. 
Taganrog,  Tcherkask,  on  the  Don. 
'  6imi>heropo],  Bakchisserai,  Sevastopol,  Eupatoria,  Caffa,  Kertoh, 
in  the  Crimea. 

Caspian  Barin. 

Astracan,  Saratov,  Kasan,  Nijnei-Novgprod,  Tver,  on  the  Vol^ 
Moscow,  Borodino,  Toula,  on  tributaries  of  the  Oka,  which  joins 

the  Volga  at  Nijnei-Kovgorod. 
Orenburg,  on  the  Und. 


BtJPPLEMENTAKT  MATTEB. 

OovernmeiU  and  Social  Condition,— Am  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital,  re- 
sembles an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  European  citv,  so  the  whole  political  and 
nocial  organization  of  Russia  is  Asiatic  rather  than  Europeim.  The  form  of 
government  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy ;  the  sovereign  being  styled 
aometimes  Csor,  a  corruption  of  0«sar,  and  sometimes  JEn^eror  of  all  the 
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KunioM,  in  raferanoe  to  the  obsolete  diTieions,  Bed  RnniA,  White  Rm^ 
and  Black  Rumiji.  As  nsnal  in  despotic  oonntries,  the  great  Tice  of 
the  administration  is  bribery.  Of  the  whole  population,  abont  one-tliiid 
were,  np  to  the  year  1861,  serfs,  bouffht  and  sold  with  the  land;  the 
nobles  are  numerons,  and  the  middle  class  small.  To  extend  the  middle 
class,  whose  predominance  is  a  main  feature  in  European  civilisation,  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  emperors.  They  first  freed  their  own  serfs,  and  then 
passed  regulations  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  all  serfs  in  the  empire, 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  already  in  1865  freed  from  every  obligation  to 
tiieir  former  masters.  Popular  schools,  too,  have  been  organized.  Still,  in 
no  country  of  Europe  does  so  great  a  chasm  exist  between  the  refinement 
of  the  few  and  the  brutishness  of  the  multitude.  The  nobles  have 
adopted  French  fiuhions,  and  generally  speak  the  French  language ;  the 
munificent  patronage  accorded  by  them  to  men  of  genius  is  partly  due 
to  that  fononess  for  display,  which,  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  still  hangs 
about  them.  The  lower  classes  are  light-hearted  to  improvidence,  and 
fond  of  pleasure  to  sensuality;  gambung  and  drunkenness  are  their 
fiiTourite  vices.  Their  extraordinary  handiness  and  imitative  power  are 
dten  combined  with  low  cunning  and  perfidiousness.  There  is  only  one 
apparatus  of  civilisation  more  extensively  distributed  throughout  Russia 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  and  that  is  the  warm  bath.  To  the 
peasant's  hut,  as  to  the  noble's  mansion,  it  is  an  invariable  adjunct. 

Bacei. — ^The  Sclavonic  race,  strong  and  hardy,  includes  five-sixths  of  the 
population  of  Russia ;  besides  the  Russians  proper,  the  Poles  in  the  west, 
and  the  Cossacks  in  the  south,  belong  to  it.  The  Cossack  settlements  ex- 
tend from  the  Dniester  to  the  Ural,  and  ei^ov  comparative  independence ; 
instead  of  paying  taxes  they  furnish  to  the  Emperor  certain  contmgents  of 
cavalry.  Finns  are  spread  over  Finland  and  Lapland ;  and  to  them  belong 
the  Samoiedes.  The  Finnish  is  a  smaller  race  than  the  Sclavonic;  the 
Lapps,  are  even  dwarfish,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  in  height.  Tartars 
occupy  Kasan,  Taurida,  and  Bessarabia;  Caluucks  roam  over  the  south- 
eastern steppes  with  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  Jews  amount 
to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  they  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  towns 
of  Poland,  and  neighbouring  governments. 

Language  and  Literature. — The  lan^ages  spoken  in  Russia  are  more 
numerous  than  the  races  which  inhabit  it.  The  national  Russ  has  neither 
articles  nor  auxiliar^r  verbs,  and  resembles  the  Greek  in  having  a  dual  num- 
ber, and  in  possessing  a  wonderful  power  of  derivation  and  composition. 
The  classical  dialect  is  that  of  Moscow.  But  the  forms  of  the  lanraage  are  not 
yet  fixed,  which  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  of  acquisition  by  foreigners. 
Its  literature  is  richest  in  poetnr.  Translations  and  reprints  of  Frencb  and 
Gkrman  works  issue  from  the  Russian  press  in  much  greati^r  numbers  than 
do  original  publications.  As  might  1m  expected  in  a  country  where  the 
reading  population  is  small,  newspapers  are  few;  the  true  organs  of 
Russian  opinion  being  fortnightly  reviews  of  about  400  pages  octavo. 

i^eZ^n.— -The  Rnsdan  Chuicht  which  comprises  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  belongs  to  the  principal  or  Greek  branch  of  the  Eastern 
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Chnioh,  and  tbe  Emperor  is  its  head.  The  onwillingneBa  of  the  clerey,  most 
of  whom  are  hut  ilhterate  peasants,  to  have  their  seasons  of  fastmg  and 
feasting  disturhed,  is  the  main  reason  why  the  Julian  calendar  has  not  yet 
given  place  to  the  Gresorian  (see  pp.  6, 7).  Raakolniki  is  the  name  given 
to  dissenters  from  the  Greek  Cnurch :  they  are  marked  in  general  by  a  venr 
strict  adherence  to  old  beliefs  and  customs.  Lutherans  predominate  in  all 
the  Baltic  provinces,  from  Courland  to  Lapland ;  Roman-catholics  predomi- 
nate in  Poland  and  the  adjoining  governments.  In  the  south  are  some 
Armenians.  The  Tartars  are  Mahometans;  and  the  Calmucks,  Buddhists, 
subject,  however,  not  to  the  Grand  Lama  of  Lassa,  but  to  a  Lama  of  their 
own.  Both  these  races  are  confined  to  the  south-east  of  Russia.  Along 
the  Arctic  shores,  and  in  the  south-east  of  Siberia,  are  other  idolaters. 
The  Grovemment  tolerates  all  religions,  in  the  sense  of  allowing  them  all 
to  be  professed;  but  it  reserves  to  the  Russian  Church  the  exclusive  right 
of  propagandism.  Any  person  speaking  or  writing,  so  as  to  turn  away 
any  of  its  members  from  the  Russian  Church,  is  punished  with  imprison- 
ment, and  for  the  third  offence,  with  exile  to  Siberia,  while  the  apostate  him- 
self is  condemned  to  loss  of  property  and  to  detention  for  life  in  a  convent. 

Btusian  Empire. — Russia  in  Europe  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  which  is  more  extensive  than  was  Alexander's,  than  the  Roman, 
in  fact  than  any  empire  that  has  been,  except  the  short-lived  one  of  Genghis 
Khan.  It  comprises  one-half  of  Europe,  one-third  of  Asia,  and  a  small 
comer  of  Amenca,  altogether  about  one-seventh  of  the  land  on  the  ^lobe. 
The  areas  of  Russia  in  America,  Russia  in  Europe,  and  Russia  in  Asia  are 
to  one  anotiier  as  the  numbers  1,  3,  12.  but  their  populations  are  as  the 
numbers  1,  6700,  700.  It  thus  appears  that  American  Russia  is  incon- 
siderable in  botii  respects,  as  compared  with  the  other  two ;  that  Asiatic 
Bussia,  though  stupendous  in  extent,  has  not  a  corresponding  population ; 
and  that  European  Russia,  with  a  territory  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  other  two,  has  more  than  ton  times  the  population  of  both  put  together. 
The  real  strength  of  the  empire  therefore  lies  in  European  Russia.  Bussia 
is  the  most  aggressive  and  rapidly  growing  power  in  Europe,  absorbing 
surrounding  territories  so  constantly  and  rapidly,  that  since  a.d.  1700,  its 
frontier  has  advanced  into  Europe  at  least  500  miles  in  every  direction, 
while  it  has  extended  across  the  entire  breadth  of  Asia,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  North  America.  The  original  empire  comprised  only  Great  and 
Little  Russia.  Its  only  coast  was  tnat  of  the  White  Sea,  and  its  only  port 
ArohangeL  Kasan  and  Astracan  were  wrested  from  the  Tartars  in  1552 
and  1554 ;  the  Baltic  provinces,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  from  Sweden 
in  1721 ;  South  Russia  to  the  Caucasus  and  Black  Sea,  from  Turkey,  at 
various  times  in  the  end  of  last  century ;  Finland  from  Sweden  in  1809 ; 
and  Bessarabia  from  Turkey  in  1812.  P(dand  was  thrice  partitioned  in 
the  end  of  last  century,  a  few  of  the  central  provinces,  with  a  population 
of  five  millions,  being  left  as  a  kingdom  of  Poland,  nominally  independent, 
but  having  the  Czar  as  its  sovereign.  This  was  declared  an  integral  part 
of  Russia  in  1882.  Russian  conquest  has  been  quite  as  persistent  in  Asia. 
The  frontier  was  first  extended  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia ;  then 
southwards  to  the  Amour,  and  along  the  Oussouri,  a  southern  affluent  to 
the  Amour,  so  that  not  only  the  lower  course  of  the  Amour,  but  also  the 
whole  coast-line  to  about  42''  N.  Lat.  now  belongs  to  Russia.  In  1864, 
the  Caucasian  tribes  were  finally  subdued. 
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P0pulaHon.^Tbe  labjoined  figures  show  liow  the  popnktion  of  tbe 
RuBsian  empire  is  dividea  among  tbe  three  continents,  and  also  among  the 


Tarioos  religions  professed : — 

In  Europe,     ,      .     67,600,000   Greek  Church,  .  67,470,000 

In  Asia,        .      .      8,000,000   Greek  Dissenters,  .  1,000,000 

In  America,   .      .          20,000  Koman-catholics,  .  7,000,000 

Protestants,  .  .  3,000,000 
Armenians,  .  60,000 
Jews,  .  .  .  1,500,000 
Mahometans,  5,000,000 
  Pagans,        .  .  500,000 


75,620,000  76,620,000 


PRUSSIA. 

Area  equal  to  twice  that  of  England.   Population,  Nineteen  Millions. 

Political  DivisioNs.—In  1849,  Prussia  acquired  the  two 
small  principalities  of  Hohenzollem,  lying  on  the  Upper  Neckar, 
and,  in  1865,  tbe  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  adjacent  to  Holstein. 
But  tbe  Prussian  kingdom  mainly  consists  of  two  large  detached 
territories,  which  may  be  designated  respectively  Baltic  and 
Bbenisb  Prussia.  These  two  territories  are,  for  administrative 
purposes,  divided  into  twenty-five  governments ;  but  the  bisto- 
ricsd  division  into  provinces  is  more  important. 

BALTIC  PRUSSIA. 

Chief  Towns. 

East  Pmssia,       ....   Kdnigsberg,  on  the  PregeL 
West  Prussia,      ....   Dantzic,  on  the  Vistula. 

Pomerania,  Stettin,  on  the  Oder. 

Posen,  Posen,  on  the  Wartha. 

Silesia,  Breslau  on  the  Oder. 

Brandenburg,       ....   Berlin,  on  the  Spree. 

Saxony,  Magdeburg,  on  the  Elbe. 

BHENISH  PRUSSIA. 
The  Rhine  Province,    .      .      .   Cologne,  on  the  Bhine. 
Westphalia,  Munster,  on  the  Aar. 

Baltic  Prussia. — Baltic  Prussia  belongs  wholly  to  the  Great 
Plain  of  Europe.  Along  its  southern  frontier  the  surface  rises  to- 
wards the  mountainous  region ;  its  maritime  provinces  resemble 
Holland  in  their  natural  features,  climate,  and  productions.  Here 
as  there,  dykes  have  been  erected  to  defend  the  land  from  the  sea, 
and  polders  occur.  There  are  very  many  small  lakes,  parti- 
cularly in  East  Prussia,  but  no  large  ones,  unless  the  Curische 
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Haff,  Friscbe  (t.^.,  Fresh)  HafF,  andOrosse  (i.e.,  Great)  Haff,  at 
the  mouths  of  che  Niemen,  Vistula,  and  Oder  respectively,  be  called 
lakes.  These  are  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  long  narrow  sand- 
hills, and  are  fresh,  except  when  the  north  wind  blows  in  so  much 
of  the  Baltic  as  renders  them  brackish.  Along  the  coast  of  East 
Prussia  amber  is  found  more  abundantly  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world ;  most  of  it  is  sent  to  Turkey,  where  it  is  manufactured 
into  mouth-pieces  for  pipes.  In  the  interior  are  extensive  forests 
and  heaths ;  also  sandy  flats,  which  defy  all  attempts  at  cultivation. 

Rhenish  Prussia. — Rhenish  Prussia  is  pretty  equally  divided 
by  the  Rhine,  and,  excepting  the  northern  part  of  Cleves  and 
Westphalia,  is  mountainous.  It  is  the  only  wine  district  in 
the  Prussian  territories;  all  the  Rhenish  wines  are  acidulous, 
there  not  being  heat  enough  to  develop  much  saccharine  matter 
in  the  grape.  The  river  scenery,  from  Bonn  upwards,  as  far 
as  the  Prussian  territoisies  extend,  is  enchanting :  vines  clothe 
the  banks,  and  even  climb  up  the  hills,  which  are  often  terraced 
to  support  them.  Rhenish  Prussia  is  considered  the  finest 
district  not  only  in  Prussia,  but  in  Germany.  Though  the  vine 
can  be  profitably  cultivated  along  the  Rhine,  yet  the  winters 
are  much  severer  there  than  in  England,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhine  is  almost  every  winter  suspended  for  a  time.  This, 
however,  is  owing  not  to  the  river  being  frozen  over,  but  to  the 
broken  ice  which  comes  floating  down. 

Agriculture,— Three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Prussia  are 
employed  in  agriculture ;  but  agricultural  operations  are  not 
carried  on  with  skill.  Com,  flax,  and  hemp  are  the  great 
staples ;  rye  is  the  favourite  grain,  and  the  bread  made  of  it, 
which  is  always  black  and  generally  sour,  forms  the  principal 
food  of  the  people.  Chicory  is  extensively  grown;  beet-root 
also  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  particularly  around  Magdeburg 
in  Saxony,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts. 

Mines  and  Manufactures. — ^The  mining  districts  coincide  with 
the  mountainous,  and  are  therefore  confined  to  the  Rhenish  pro- 
yinces,  and  the  southern  frontier  of  Baltic  Prussia.  Silesia  has  a 
large  coal-field,  and  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  both  coal  and  iron 
abound.  There,  accordingly,  manufactures  are  carried  on  with  the 
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greatest  activity,  woollen  and  cotton  being  the  chief.  The  linen 
manufacture,  which  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  has 
its  principal  seat  in  Silesia,  but  some  of  the  larger  cotton  factories 
are  also  there.  The  china  and  the  fine  metal  castings  of  Berlin  are 
unsurpassed.  Prussia  is  neither  very  rich  in  minerals  nor  pre- 
eminently a  manufacturing  country;  but  it  has  made  rapid  progress 
in  both  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  of  late  years. 

Inland  Communication  and  Foreign  Trade. — ^The  rivers 
of  Prussia  are  the  natural  channels  for  conveying  the  produce  of 
central  Europe  to  the  sea.  That  this  commerce  is  extensive, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  large  cities  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers, 
and  from  the  number  of  towns  on  their  banks.  The  three  largest 
rivers,  viz.,  the  Vistula,  the  Oder,  and  the  Elbe,  are  connected  by 
canals ;  the  roads  which  have  been  constructed  by  Government 
are  the  finest  macadamized  roads  on  the  Continent ;  and  railways 
now  connect  the  principal  towns.  Berlin  and  Breslau  are  the 
chief  centres  of  internal  commerce.  The  foreign  trade  is  small, 
and  chiefly  confined  to  the  countries  of  northern  Europe.  Corn, 
flax,  and  timber,  with  woollens,  linens,  and  manufactured  iron  are 
the  principal  exports;  colonial  produce,  raw  cotton,  and 
silks,  are  the  principal  imports. 

Largest  Towns. — ^The  capital  of  Pnissia,  BerltUj  is  situated 
iu  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  which,  as  having  been  the 
original  possession  of  the  royal  family,  may  be  called  the  nucleus 
of  the  kingdom.  Berlin  is  intersected  by  the  Spree,  a  small  river 
which  flows  into  the  Havel,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe ;  next  to  Vienna, 
Berlin  is  the  largest  and  finest  city  in  Germany.  Its  principal 
street,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  leading  from  the  Brandenburg 
gate  to  the  centre,  and  called  Unter  den  Linden^  is  divided 
according  to  a  fashion  common  on  the  Continent,  into  five  avenues, 
formed  by  lime,  chestnut,  and  other  ti*ees.  Breslau  and  Cologne^ 
situated  respectively  on  the  Oder  and  Rhine,  are  the  next  largest 
towns.  The  former  is  the  capital  of  Silesia;  the  latter  was  anciently 
called  Colonia  Agrippina,  in  honour  of  Nero's  mother,  who  was 
bom  there ;  it  is  a  dirty  ill-built  place,  but  full  of  interest.  Its 
cathedral,  one  of  the  most  splendid  Gothic  structures  in  exist- 
ence, was  commenced  in  1248,  and  is  not  yet  finished.  Tho 
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most  fftmous  of  the  relics  preserved  in  it  are  the  sbulls  of  the 
three  Magi,  who  visited  the  infant  Jesus  I  The  essence  called 
Eau  de  Cologne  is  largely  exported  by  rival  manufacturers. 

Second-rate  Towns. — Konigsberg,  on  the  Pregel,  Magdeburg^ 
on  the  Elbe,  and  Dantzic^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  the 
capitals  respectively  of  East  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  West  Prussia, 
are  of  nearly  equal  rank.  Part  of  Konigsberg  is  built  on  piles, 
like  Amsterdam  and  Venice :  it  has  a  large  export  trade,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  university.  In  the  palace  of  Konigsberg  was 
bom  Frederic  m.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  crowned  him- 
self first  king  of  Prussia,  under  the  title  of  Fredenck  i.,  in 
1701.  Magdeburg  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Ger- 
many. Dantzic,  a  purely  commercial  town,  has  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  Baltic  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  sand-bars  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula  being  impassable  by  large  and  heavily- 
laden  vessels :  being  the  great  outlet  for  Polish  com,  it  is  the 
largest  wheat-exporting  town  in  the  world,  except  Odessa.  The 
black  beer  of  Dantzic  is  highly  esteemed.  Next  comes  another 
triad,  namely,  Stettin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder ;  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
near  the  Belgian  frontier ;  and  Elberfeld,  on  the  Wupper.  Stettin 
is  the  capital  of  Pomerania.  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  a  line  old  city, 
deriving  its  name  from  hot  sulphurous  springs,^  which  are  much 
frequented,  and  from  the  cathedral  which  Charlemagne  erected 
there.  It  was  that  sovereign's  favourite  residence,  and  is  his 
burial-place.  The  emperors  of  Germany  were  crowned  there  till 
1531,  after  which  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  The  needles  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  nearly  as  much 
esteemed  in  Germany  as  those  of  England.  Elberfeld  is  the  Man- 
chester of  Pmssia.  Its  suburbs  already  touch  those  of  Barmen,  a 
smaller  town  of  the  same  kind.  Crefeld,  a  town  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, ranking  with  Barmen,  has  considerable  silk  manufactures. 
Posen  manufactures  tobacco  and  leather. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Berlin,  ,   .   683,000  Magdeburg,  .     98,000    Elberfeld  ,.  .  62,000 

Breslau, .    .    164,000   Dantzic,  .    .     90,000   Barmen,    .  .  60,000 

Cologne,     .    122,000   Btettin,    .    .     70,000   Crefeld,     .  .  63,000 

Konigsberg,    100,000   Aix-la-Chapelle,  62,000   Posen,  .  .  .  53,000 
1  Ai»  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Latin,  Aquas,  waters. 
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QUESTIONS  OM  THE  MAP. 
].  Name  tbe  kingdom  which  intenrenes  between  Baltic  and  Bhenish 
Prussia.'  Name  the  empire  bounding  Baltic  Prussia  on  the  east,  tbe  em- 
pire and  kingdom  bonndmg  it  on  the  south,  and  the  duchy  boun^gr  it  on 
the  north-west.  3.  Name  the  three  maritime  provinces  of  Prussia.  4. 
Name  the  provinces  traversed  respectively  by  the  Pregel,  the  Vistula,  and 
the  Elbe.  5.  Name  that  one  of  tne  three  largest  rivers  of  Baltic  Prussia, 
which  lies  almost  wholly  within  it,  and  the  three  provinces  through  which 
said  river  flows.  6.  What  province  of  Baltic  Prussia  is  traversed  by  no 
principal  river,  but  only  by  a  tributary  ?  7.  What  two  kingdoms  bound 
Rhenish  Prussia  on  the  west? 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

1.  Baltic  Prussia. — 1.  East  Prussia. — Chief  town,  Zom^^et^, 
on  the  Pregel.  PiUau^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frische  HafT,  is  its  port ; 
the  Frische  Haff  itself  being  too  shallow  for  large  vessels.  Memel, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Curische  Haff,  gives  name  to  the  Baltic  timber 
which  is  largely  exported  from  it.  Tihit,  on  the  Niemen,  where,  in 
July  1807,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and  Russia,  which 
threw  the  weight  of  Russian  influence  for  some  time  into  Napoleon^s 
scale :  it  was  here,  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  that  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  held  their  first  interview.  This  peace  was  the  fruit  of 
the  victories  gained  in  the  same  year  by  the  French  over  the  Russians 
and  Prussians  at  Eylou  and  FrieeUandj  two  villages  near  Konigsberg. 

2.  West  Prussia. — Chief  town,  Dcmtzk,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula. 

3.  PoMERANiA.— Chief  town,  Stettin^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder. 
Swinemunde,  in  the  island  of  Usedom,  is  the  port  of  Stettin  for  the 
larger  vessels.  Rugen  Island  is  somewhat  higher  than  Pomerania, 
but  the  coasts  are  low,  and  sand-banks  occasion  frequent  shipwrecks. 
On  the  mainland  opposite  Rugen,  is  Stralsund,  a  considerable  sea- 
port,  isolated  on  tne  land  side  by  lakes  and  marshes,  and  con- 
sequently accessible  only  by  bridges. 

4.  PosEN. — Chief  town  Posen,  on  the  Wartha.  This  province 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

.  6.  Silesia. — Chief  town,  Sm/ciw,  on  the  Oder.  Near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  province,  Rafibor^  where  the  Oder  becomes  navigable. 

6.  Brandenburg. — Chief  town,  Berlin^  on  the  Spree ;  west  from 
it,  Potsdam^  the  burial-place  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  a  favourite 
royal  residence.  After  Berlm  it  is  the  most  handsome  town  in 
Prussia.  The  palace  of  Sans-Souci  there  is  the  Windsor  Castle  of 
Piussia.    Framcfort-on-the-Odei*  is  a  great  centre  of  trade. 

7.  Saxony. — Chief  town,  Magdeburg^  on  the  Elbe.  Considerably 
farther  up  the  stream,  Wittenberg^  in  the  university  of  which  Luther 

1  Besides  a  kingdom,  many  duchies  inteivene;  but  as  always,  no  especially  In  the 
very  complicated  ffeography  of  Germany,  the  student  is  recommended  to  seize  upon 
leading  features  which  may  be  remembered,  instead  of  grasping  at  details,  which  are 
fore  to  be  forgotten. 
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was  some  time  professor  of  theoloGiy  ;  in  the  market-place  is  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  him :  both  he  and  Melanchthon  lie  buried  in  the 
University  Church.  HaUe,  on  the  Saale,  to  which  the  Unirersity  of 
Wittenbeig  has  been  transferred ;  there  are  brine  springs  in  the 
neififhbourhood  which  yield  considerable  quantities  of  salt  West  of 
Halle,  E%8ld>m,  where  Luther  was  bom  ;  and  in  the  extreme  southern 
'  comer  of  the  provinoef  Erfurt,  where  is  still  shown  the  cell  occupied 
by  Luther  in  the  Augustine  convent. 

IL  Rhjsnish  Prussia. — 1.  Thb  Rhenish  Province. — Chief  town, 
Cologne  (Koln).  Below  Cologne  is  Dustddorf,  a  prosperous  com- 
mercial place,  and  above  it,  Bonn,  the  seat  of  a  famous  university. 
On  the  Wupper,  near  the  Westphalian  frontier,  Elberfddy  the  centre 
of  a  highly  manufacturing  district.  C  o  1 1  o  n  is  the  staple.  At  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Moselle  with  the  Rhine,  CoblerUz  (a  cormption  of  the 
ancient  Confluenies)  occupies  one  of  the  finest  situations  on  the  river. 
Opposite  to  it  is  the  fortress  of  EhrenbreiUUin.  A  little  below  Cob- 
lentz,  Andemach,  where  the  small  rafts  of  wood  are  united  into  a  large 
one  generally  destined  for  Dort  A  raft  of  the  largest  size  is  managed 
by  400  men,  measures  1000  feet  in  length,  and  yields  often  j£lO,000. 
A  considerable  distance  up  the  Moselle,  Treves,  where  is  preserved  a 
coat,  said  to  be  the  seamless  coat  of  our  Saviour,  for  which  the  soldiers 
cast  lots. 

2.  Westphalia. — The  river  lApjpe  marks  ve^  nearly  the  division 
between  the  level  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  this  province.  The 
chief  town  is  Mvmter,  on  the  Aa,  where  (in  the  sixteenth  century) 
John  of  Leyden,  the  Anabaptist  tailor,  expiated  his  extravagances  by 
horrible  tortures :  after  having  had  his  flesh  torn  with  hot  pincers,  he 
was  put  into  an  iron  cage  and  left  to  perish  on  a  steeple.  Eouth-east 
of  Miinster  is  Faderhwn,  the  head-quarters  of  Charlemagne  when 
warring  with  the  heathen  Saxons ;  and  south-west  of  Pa&rbom  is 
Amsberg,  the  seat  of  the  Holy  Fehme. 


CLASSinCATIOK  OF  THE  TOWNS  AND  BEBLABKABLB  FIA0I8  Ui 
PRUSSIA,  ACOORDIKG  TO  THE  BIVEB  BABTira. 

Siver  Batins  sloping  to  the  Baltie. 

KiEioN,    •  Memel,  Tilsit. 
PftEGEL,    .   Pillaa,  Eonigsberg. 
Vistula,   .   Dantzic,  Thorn. 

Oder,      •   Stralsund,  Swiuemiinde,  Stettin,  Custrm,  Frankfort,  Bretlan, 
Batibor. 

Trib.  r.  h,  Posen,  on  the  Wartfaa. 
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Biver  Banm  doping  to  ih€  Oernum  Oeemk 
Elbb,  .  .   Laaenbarg,  Magdeburg,  Wittenberg. 

Trib.  r.  6.  Potadam,  on  the  Havel  *,  Beriin,  on  the  8pfM» 
trib.  of  the  HaTeL 

2H&.  I  h.  HaUe,  on  the  Saale. 
Aa,  •   •   •  MiiDBter* 

Rbixe,  •   .   DoMeldorf,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblents. 

JVib.  r.  6.  Eloerfeld,  Barmen,  on  the  Wnpper. 
Trib.  I  b.  Treves,  on  the  Moselle. 


SUFPLIEICENTABT  KATTSB. 

Saee$,-^Hhe  Fmzzif  or  ancient  PrasBi'anSi  were  a  mde  Sclavonic  race ; 
bnt  eighty  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Prussia  are 
Germans,  and  only  in  Posen  do  the  Sclavonians  preponderate.  There  also 
Jews  abound.  Prossia  contains  234|000  Jews,  four-fifths  of  whom  reside 
in  Posen. 

Beligion, — ^In  Baltic  .Phissia,  the  Protestants  are  to  the  Roman  CatholicSi 
and  in  Bhenish  Prussia  the  Boman  Catholics  are  to  the  Protestants,  nearly 
as  two  to  one.  There  are  hardly  anv  Roman  Catholics  in  Brandenburg,  Sax- 
ony, and  Pomerania ;  and,  since  botn  the  royal  family  and  the  great  m^gority 
of  the  population  throughout  the  kingdom  are  Protestant,  Prussia  is  con- 
sidered a  mainstav  of  the  Protestant  interest  on  the  Continent.  There  is, 
however,  no  established  reli^on,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  being 
alike  eligible  to  all  civil  offices,  and  of  the  clergy  both  churches  being 
equally  provided  for  by  the  State.  Till  1817,  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists 
formed  separate  communions,  the  former  being  by  far  the  most  numerous ; 
but  since  then  they  have,  with  the  exception  of  only  a  few  congregations^ 
formed  but  one  communion,  designated  the  Evangelical  Church. 

Oovemment. — The  eoyemment  is  a  constitntional  monarchy,  with  two 
legislative  chambers.  The  language  and  literature  of  Prussia  are  those  of 
Germany  in  general. 

MiUtary  and  SchdUuiie  Organization, — ^Prussia  has  been  palled  the  classic 
land  of  bsjracks  and  schools.  The  standing  army  consists  of  all  the  males 
in  the  kingdom  from  twenty  to  twenty-three^  years  of  age.  After  serving 
three  years,  the  Prussian  youths  are  enrolled  into  a  corps,  called  out  for  ser* 
vice  only  in  time  of  war,  but  for  practice  fourteen  days  eveir  year.  The 
whole  nation  is  thus  trained  to  arms,  and  it  is  calculated  that  rrussia  could 
bring  500,000  effective  men  into  the  field.  Education,  from  the  university 
to  the  village  school,  is  as  thoroughly  organized  as  the  army.  Government 
spends  2)  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  on  public  education.  No  person  is 
allowed  to  teach  till  his  competency  has  been  tested  and  certified  by  Govern- 
ment examiners :  parents,  wno  neglect  to  send  their  children  to  school,  are 
punished  by  law,  and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  meet  with  any  one  who  cai^ 
not  both  rejld  and  write. 
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DENMARK. 
Area,  nearly  one-half  that  of  Scotland. 
Population,  fally  One-and-three-quarters  Millions. 

FOUTICAL  DIYISIONB. 

^  Chief  Towns. 

Baltic  Islands,     .      .      .      Copenhagen,  on  the  Sound. 
Jutland,      ....      Aarhuus,  on  the  Catte^t. 
Iceland,       ....      Reikiayig,  on  the  S.  wT  coast 

Surface  and  Climate  — One- half  of  the  surface  of  Denmark 
is  occupied  by  sandy  heaths  and  small  lakes.  The  western 
coast  requires  to  be  defended  against  the  sea  by  the  same 
means  as  are  employed  in  Holland ;  and  here,  as  there,  the  sea 
sometimes  gains  the  mastery.  In  1825,  it  broke  into  the  Lym 
Fiord,  and  converted  the  northern  part  of  Jutland  into  an  island. 
How  much  severer  the  Danish  winters  are  than  those  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Great  Britain,  is  proved  by  the  annual  closing 
of  the  Baltic  to  navigation  during  several  of  the  winter  months.' 
In  1658,  Charles  x.  of  Sweden  transported  his  whole  army, 
cannon  and  baggage,  across  the  ice  from  the  mainland,  by 
Funen,  Langeland,  Laaland,  and  Falster,  to  Zealand. 

Industry. — ^There  is  coal  in  the  island  of  Bomholm,  but» 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  both  it  and  wood,  peat  is  in  Denmark, 
as  in  Holland,  the  general  fuel.  The  metals  are  all  imported. 
Of  manufactures  on  a  large  scale  there  are  none;  here,  as  in 
Norway,  the  peasantiy  manufacture  for  themselves  almost  every 
Utensil  and  article  of  furniture  or  clothing.  Denmark  is,  there- 
fore, a  purely  agricultural  and  grazing  country ;  the  islands  are 
more  fertile  than  any  part  of  the  mainland,^  and  produce  the 
most  grain. 

Commerce.— The  situation  of  Denmark  is  admirably  adapted 
for  commerce.  The  larger  vessels  sail  along  the  Skager  Rack  and 
Cattegat,  entering  the  Baltic  by  the  Sound,  or  one  of  the  Belts ; 
but  smaller  ones  pass  by  a  canal  connecting  the  Elbe  and  Trave, 
or  by  another  canal  connecting  the  Eyder  with  the  Baltic,  or  by 
the  Lym  Fiord.  The  coasting  trade  is  all  the  brisker,  because  the 
roads  in  the  interior  are  bad.   Com,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  hideSi 
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live  stock,  and  various  produce  of  the  fisheries,  which  are  very 
extensive,  and  from  Iceland,  sulphur,  form  the  chief  exports  of 
Denmark;  colonial  produce,  manufactured  articles,  timber, 
and  coals,  are  the  chief  imports.  These  imports  are  such  as 
Britain  can  best  furnish,  while  the  exports  are  just  such  as 
Britain  requires.  The  great  commercifl  intercourse  carried  on 
between  the  two  countries,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  marked 
differences  between  them,  by  which  they  are  fitted  to  supply 
each  other's  wants. 

GovERNMfeNT  AND  POPULATION. — ^Thc  government  is  a  limited 
monarchy,  the  present  king  being  Christian  ix.,  father  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  Till  1865,  Denmark  consisted  of  the  Baltic 
Islands,  Jutland,  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  the  first 
two  of  these  divisions  constituting  Denmark  proper,  while  the 
remaining  three  were  German  duchies  attached  to  the  Danish 
crown.  In  the  northern  part  of  Schleswig,  as  in  Denmark 
proper,  the  population  is  Scandinavian,  and  the  language  Danish ; 
but  in  the  southern  part  of  Schleswig,  and  in  the  other  two 
duchies,  the  population  and  the  language  are  both  German. 
From  this  difference  of  race  and  language  arose  animosities  and 
at  length  hostilities,  the  German  Diet  first  occupying  Holstein 
with  its  troops,  and  then  Prussia  and  Austria  uniting  their 
forces  to  drive  the  Danes  out  of  Schleswig.  Lauenburg  has 
been  incorporated  with  Prussia ,'  Schleswig  and  Holstein  are  at 
present  (1866)  occupied  and  governed,  the  former  by  Prussia, 
the  latter  by  Austria,  but  their  ultimate  fate  is  still  in  suspenst» 
The  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  now,  therefore,  confined  to  Jutland 
and  the  Baltic  Islands.  The  Danes  are  brave  and  hospitable ; 
strongly  attached  to  the  Lutheran  form  of  Protestantism ;  and 
alive  to  the  importance  of  education,  which  is  universally 
diffused. 

Large  Towns. — Tlie  only  large  town  is  the  capital,  Copen- 
hagen, t.  e.j  Merchant's  Haven,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  island  of  Zealand,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  is  very  regularly 
built,  and  is  the  grand  centre  of  manufactures,  trade,  and  en- 
lightenment in  Denmark. 
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PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  OF  DENMARK. 

Copenhagen,  .  .  165,000  Aarhuus,  .  •  11,000 
Odensee,   .      •      .     14,000      Aalborg,      .      .  10,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1.  Name  the  largest  island  south  of  Funen,  and  the  three  largest  south 
of  Zealand.  2.  Name  the  land  on  either  side  of  the  Sound,  and  of  each 
Belt  8.  Name  the  point  in  which  Denmark  terminates  northwards,  and 
the  sea  channels  on  either  side  of  it. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

1.  Baltic  Islands.  —  Chief  town,  Copenhagen^  in  Zealand,  is 
united  by  railway  with  Corsoer  on  the  Great  Belt,  and  with  Ehinore 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound.  At  EUinore  a  toll  used  to  be 
exacted  on  all  ships  that  passed ;  but  these  Sound  dues^  as  they  were 
called,  have  been  abolished.  Vessels  passing  through  the  Great  Belt 
used  to  pay  toll  at  Nyeborg^  in  Funen,  of  which  Odmaee  is  the  capital. 

2.  Jutland. — Aarhuus  is  the  chief  port  of  communication  be- 
tween Zealand  and  Jutland,  and  has  now  railway  communication  with 
Skive,  on  the  Lym  Fiord.  Aalhorg,  on  the  Lym  Fiord,  has  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  corn  and  herrings. 

3.  Islands  not  in  the  Baltic. — Of  these,  Iceland,  though  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  Denmark  proper,  contains  only  about  64,000 
inhabitants ;  the  permanent  popuktion  of  Retldamg,  the  chief  place 
in  it,  is  only  about  500.  The  coast  of  Iceland  is  low ;  high  mountains, 
which  approach  its  southern  shore,  traverse  its  surface  from  east  to 
west ;  and  north  of  these  lies  an  immense  desert  of  rocks,  cinders, 
and  boiling  bogs.  The  highest  mountains  rise  about  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  famous  volcano,  Hecla,  is  fully  5000 
feet  high.  The  whole  island  has  been  created  by  submarine  volcanic 
agency ;  and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  volcanic  action  at  the  present 
time  more  violent  and  extensive :  besides  Hecla,  there  are  live  prin- 
«pal  active  volcanoes.  Near  to  ShaVioU,  the  ancient  capital,  are  the 
Geysers,  or  boiling  fountains,  which  throw  up  jets  of  hot  water  at  in- 
tervals of  about  six  hours,  to  the  height  of  from  100  to  200  feet. 
There  are  also  two  remarkable  alternating  springe,  about  a  yard 
asunder.  Whilst  the  one  is  merelv  boiling,  the  other  throws  up  hot 
water  ten  feet  into  the  air ;  and  this  they  do  by  turns,  for  three  or 
four  minutes  at  a  time.  There  are  no  trees:  driftwood  and  turf 
are  the  universal  fuel.  Though  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Arctic, 
circle,  the  winters  of  Iceland  are  not  severer  than  those  of  Jutland. 
The  sea  on  the  southern  shore  is  seldom  frozen ;  it  was  frozen  only  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  ice  was  nevermore 
than  a  foot  thick.  No  gram  is  grown ;  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  the 
only^  employment  which  competes  with  the  cod  and  salmon  fisheries 
in  importance.  The  Icelandic  language  is  the  purest  dialect  now 
spoken  of  the  Gothic,  from  which  the  Swedish,  Danish,  German,  and 
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English  langaages  are  all  derived.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  exceedingly 
intellieent,  and  though  there  is  bat  one  school  in  the  whole  island, 
yet  all  read  and  write.  The  Faroe  Islands ^  between  Iceland  and 
Shetland,  also  belong  to  Denmark.  They  are  lofty  table-shaped 
rocks,  the  land  rising  on  either  side  of  the  fiords  to  a  height  of  1500 
— 20()0  feet,  and  are  believed  to  have  formed  one  compact  mass  subse- 
quently rent  by  upheaval.  The  winters  are  so  mild  that  sheep  and  cattle 
are  never  housed.  Barley  is  sown,  but  does  not  always  npen.  Tiie 
islands  yield  no  timber,  but  peat  in  abundance ;  and  Suderoe  has  coal. 
Most  of  the  9000  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries. 
Feathers  are  exported.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  a  telegraphic  cable  be- 
tween Europe  and  America,  via  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Greenland. 

FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS. 

Besides  Greenland,  the  only  foreign  possessions  remaining  to  Denmark 
are  a  few  West  Indian  Islands,  the  three  largest  being  8t.  Croix,  St. 
Thomas,  and  St.  John,  with  a  total  popuktion  of  about  40,000.  The 
Danish  possessions  in  India  were  transferred  to  Great  Britain  in  1846, 
and  the  Danish  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  were  sold  to  Great 
Britain  in  1850. 
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Area,  less  than  half  the  size  of  Scotland,  and  nearly  one-fourth  that  of 
England. 

Population,  fuUy  Three  and  a  half  Millions. 
POLITICAL  DiyiSIONS. 
Chief  TomiB. 

Middelburg,  centre  of  Walcheren  Island. 
The  Haffue,  four  miles  from  the  North  Sea. 
Amster&m,  at  the  junction  of  the  Amstel  with  the  Y. 
Utrecht,   .    on  the  Old  Rhine. 
Leeuwarden,  on  the  Ee. 
Groningen,    on  the  Hunsd. 
Assen,      .    on  the  Hoom-diep. 
Zwolle,     .    on  the  Zwarte-water. 
Amheim,  .    on  the  Rhine. 
Bois-le-duo,   on  trib.  to  the  Mouse. 
Maestricht,    on  the  Meuse. 
Dutch  Luzemljiirg,  Luxemburg,  on  the  Moselle. 

Surface. — The  greater  part  of  Holland  is  an  irregularly 

shaped  delta  formed  by  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt. 

Accordingly  its  surface  is  both  level  and  low.    Only  in  Guelder- 

land  is  there  a  range  of  what  may  be  called  hills ;  they  stretch 

almost  due  north  from  Arnheim,  the  capital  of  that  province.  In 

>  Holland  means  the  hoOoio  Umdf  an  appellation  literally  true  of  what  an  called 
Urt  in  Holland. 


Zealand,  •  . 
South  Holland, 
North  Holland, 
Utrecht,  . 
Friesland, 
Groningen, 
Drenthe, 
Overyssel, 
Guelderiand, 
North  Brabant, 
Dutch  Limburg, 
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many  parts,  the  Buiface  is  lover  than  the  adjacent  canal  or  river, 
and  even  than  the  sea,  which  has  often  inundated  the  land.^ 
The  danger  of  an  inundation  is  greatest  when  the  north-west 
wind,  blowing  with  unbroken  fuiy,  heaps  up  the  waters  of  the 
rising  tide  against  the  coast,  severs}  feet  above  their  natural  level 
Against  this  calamity  there  is  a  defence  along  great  part  of  the 
coast,  in  the  form  of  sand-hills,  about  fifty  feet  high,  which  the 
natives  protect  by  sowing  them  with  binding  grasses  ;  and  where 
these  natural  barriers  fiul,  enormous  dykes  have  been  erected  at 
the  public  expense.  The  largest  of  these  dykes  is  at  Helder,  i.e., 
Hell-door  J  in  North  Holland,  so  called  because  of  the  enormous 
pressure  of  the  North  Sea  at  tMs  point.  This  dyke  measures  six 
miles  in  length,  and  is  built  entirely  of  granite  blocks  from  Nor- 
k  way.  The  number  of  dykes  in  the  interior  along  rivers,  as 
well  as  on  shore,  may  be  understood  from  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  termination  dam^  dyke,  in  names  of  places.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  to  preserve  them  ;  the  stork,  for  example,  is 
protected  by  law,  because  it  eats  the  &ogs  and  worms  that  would 
injure  them.  The  depression  of  the  surjGsice  of  Holland  gives  its 
inhabitants  a  great  advantage  over  invaders  :  by  opening  the 
sluices  and  flooding  the  adjacent  country,  the  towns  are  effectually 
defended,  except  in  winter,  when  the  waters  may  freeze  and  be- 
come a  highway  for  the  enemy. 

Ageiculture. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  Bourtanger  morass 
on  the  Hanoverian  frontier,  and  another  called  the  Peel,  on  the 
borders  of  North  Brabant  and  Dutch  limburg,  Holland  is 
covered  with  meadows,  the  green  of  which  rivals  that  of  the  Irish 
pastures.  It  is  a  grazing  rather  than  an  agricultural  country  :  it 
imports  com,  but  exports  immense  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese. 
The  cheeses  generally  go  by  the  name  of  Gouda,  a  town  in  South 
Holland.   Flax,  hemp,  and  rape,  are  largely  grown  ;  from  the 

^  The  Zuyder  Zee  was  formed  out  of  an  island  lake,  by  Buocessiye  inTasioiis  of  the  ocean. 
In  1277 ;  and  the  islands  at  the  month  of  it  are  merely  the  nnsubmerged  rising  groonda  of 
the  original  plain.  The  Dollart,  on  the  coast  <tf  Groningen,  was  formed  in  the  same  way, 
and  at  the  same  time.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  expansion  of  the  Meuse,  called  Bies- 
bosch.  was  formed  by  an  inundation  which  destroyed  100,000  llyes ;  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Sea  of  Haarlem  was  formed  by  snccessiTe  inundations ;  and  the  island  of  North  Beve- 
land  WW  oresflowed,  so  that  for  many  yean  only  the  tope  of  spires  wore  seen. 
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seeds  of  these  plants  oil  is  expressed,  and  the  refuse  is  made  np 
into  cakes  for  fattening  cattle. 

Inland  Gommunioation  and  Foreion  Trade. — ^Without 
any  considerable  river  entirely  within  her  own  borders,  Holland 
possesses  a  more  complete  system  of  water-communication  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  ,  The  Rhine  spreads  its  branches, 
called  the  Waal,  the  Leek,  and  the  old  Rhine,  over  the  whole 
country ;  and  these  communicate  with  the  YsseL  Canals,  too, 
are  as  common  as  roads  elsewhere.  As  these  facilities  have 
given  activity  to  the  home  trade,  so  the  position  of  Holland,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  her  foreign  possessions,  have  given 
her  a  foreign  trade  inferior  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  To  the 
German  States  on  the  Rhine  she  is  the  natural  purveyor  of 
colonial  produce.  Being  poor  in  minei'als,^  she  is  not,  to  any 
great  extent,  a  manufacturing  country.  Yet  her  linen  and  her 
gin,  the  former  called  Holland^  and  the  latter  Hollands,  are 
highly  esteemed. 

Large  Towns. — Of  the  provinces  into  which  Holland  is 
divided.  North  Brabant  and  Guelderland  are  the  largest,  but  those 
called  North  and  South  Holland  are  by  far  the  most  populous  and 
interesting ;  they  contain  about  one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, almost  all  the  considerable  towns,  and  the  chief  of  those 
stupendous  hydraulic  undertakings  for  which  Holland  is  famous. 
These  two  provinces  contain  respectively  the  two  largest  towns, 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  both  great  emporiums  of  commerce. 
So  swampy  is  the  natural  site  of  Amsterdam  that  the  whole  town 
is  built  upon  piles,  which  rest  on  a  hard  subsoil,  forty  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  largest  merchantmen  reach  the  ocean  from 
Amsterdam  in  a  day  by  the  Heldcr  canal,  which  opens  into  the 
Mars  Diep  opposite  Texel.  This  canal  was  constructed  to  avoid 
the  navigation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which,  on  account  of  shoals, 
is  both  dangerous  and  tedious.  The  Dutch  emporiums  of  com- 
merce are  necessarily  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea^ 
for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  coast  that,  all  the  way  from  Helder 

1  There  is  •  Utile  eoel  in  Duteh  Limlrarg,  bat  only  there;  and  the  imiTenel  ftiel 
is  peat. 
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to  the  mouths  of  the  Mease,  there  is  not  one  harhonr..  Amster- 
dam and  Rotterdam,  like  most  Dutch  towns,  are  traversed  in 
all  directions  hy  canals  lined  with  trees ;  and  the  stench  from 
the  stagnant  water  is  said  to  be  sometimes  horrible  in  summer. 
The  Hague,  in  South  Holland,  is  the  royal  residence  and  seat 
of  government.  Having  neither  manufactures  nor  trade,  it 
depends  entirely  on  tl  3  presence  of  the  Court  and  of  the  fashion- 
able classes. 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  OF  HOLLAND. 


Amsterdam,  263,000 

Rotterdam,  114,000 

The  Hague,  86,000 

Utrecht,    .  67,000 

Groningen,  38,000 


Leyden,  . 
Haarlem, 
Amheira, 
Maastricht,  , 


87,000 
29,000 
29.000 
28,000 


Leeuwarden,  25,000 


Bois-le-duc, .  24,000 


Dort, 
Nimeguen, 
Delft,.  . 
ZwoUe,  • 


24,000 
22,000 
22,000 
20,000 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1.  Name  the  five  provinces  bordering  on  the  North  Sea.  2.  Name  the 
three  which  have  no  sea-coast.  3.  Name  the  four  provinces  bordering  on 
Belgium.  4  Name,  in  order,  the  seven  provinces  which  border  on  Ger- 
many, beginning  with  Gronin^en.  5.  Name,  in  order,  the  five  provinces 
bounding  the  Zuyder  Zee,  beginning  with  North  Holland.  6.  Name  the 
five  principal  islands  in  the  province  of  Zealand.  7.  Name  the  two  principal 
islands  in  South  Hplland.  8.  Name  the  five  largest  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

1.  Zealand  comprises  the  delta  of  the  Scheldt,  and  a  portion  of  the 
mainland  sooth  of  that  river.  South  Beveland  is  the  pleasantest  island 
of  the  Delta,  and  Walcheren  the  most  populous.  Wear  the  middle  of 
the  latter  is  Midddburg^  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  British 
head-quarters  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  1809 ;  Flushing ^  on 
the  coast,  commands  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Scheldt,  and  can 
receive  the  largest  ships  of  war. 

2.  South  Holland. — Schiedam^  famous  for  its  gin ;  near  it  Vlaar- 
dingenj  the  head-quarters  of  the  herring  fishery.  Delft  pnce  possessed 
potteries  so  famous  that  the  best  kinds  of  earthenware  were  called  by 
Its  name.  Rywoide  contains  an  obelisk  marking  the  spot  where  was 
concluded,  in  1697,  the  famous  treaty,  in  which  Louis  xrv.  acknow- 
ledged William  nr.  lawful  king  of  Great  Britain.  Leuden  has  the  most 
extensive  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  in  Holland,  and  is  the  liter- 
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ary  capital  of  the  country.  At  Catwyckj  stupendoas  works  weie  con^ 
fltructed  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurV)  to  fiftcilitate  the  flow  of 


a  station  at  its  moutti)  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  seen  in  the  sea  a 
full  mile  from  the  present  shore ;  so  much  has  the  sea  gained  here 
upon  the  land.   Dortf  situated  on  aq.  island  of  the  same  n&me,  is  the 

Elace  where  most  of  the  immense  rafts  floated  down  the  Rhine,  are 
roken  up  and  sold  (p.  143).  Dort  also  gives  name  to  a  famous  synod 
held  there  in  1618-19,  at  which  the  tenets  of  Arminius,  the  great 
opponent  of  Calvinism,  were  condemned.  HelvoetsluySj  in  Voome,  is 
a  naval  station,  from  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  sailed  for  Enghmd 


3.  North  Holland. — Haarlem  is  famous  for  its  bulbous-rooted 
flowers,  its  bleachflelds,  and  the  organ  of  its  principal  church,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  existence.  Laurence  Coster,  to  whom 
the  Dutch  attribute  the  invention  of  printing,  was  bom  here.  Camper- 
dotjon,  off  which  Admiral  Duncaa  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Dutch 
fleet,  in  1797.  Hoom  gives  its  name  to  the  southernmost  point  of 
America,  Schouten,  who  first  doubled  it,  having  been  a  native  of  this 
place :  so  was  Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  Van  Dieraan*8  Land  and  New 
Zealand.  Saarclam,  where  Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a  ship-carpenter, 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  windmills,^  which  fall  little  short 
of  a  thousand. 

4.  Utrecht.-— The  chief  town,  Utrecht,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  k  the 
oldest  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  pleasantest  for  residence  after  the 
Hague.  It  ^ives  name  to  two  documents  famous  in  history,  one 
called  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  bv  which  the  united  provinces  formally 
declared  their  independence  of  Spain,  in  1579;  and  the  other  called 
the  Peace  of  Utrecnt,  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, in  1713. 

5.  Friesland, — Chief  town,  Leeuwarden,  on  the  Ee.  A  coarse 
woollen  cloth  used  to  be  exported  largely  from  this  province ;  hence 
its  name  frieze. 

6.  Groningen. — Chief  town,  Gromngen,  on  the  Hunse. 

7.  Drenthe.— Chief  town,  Assen,  on  the  Hoorn-diep. 

8.  OvBRYSSEL.— Chief  town,  ZwoUe,  on  the  Zwarte- water. 

9.  GuELDERL  AND. — Chief  town,  Amheim,  Nimeguen  sends  its  pale 

I  WindmUls  are  a  charaeterUtle  feature  In  Dutch  soenery,  owing  to  the  complete  abaeuee 
of  wator-poirer  in  bo  level  a  country.  Some  of  the  Baardam  windmUls  are  employed  in 
grinding  a  volcanic  substance  called  iraaa,  which  is  imported  from  Andemach,  near 
Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine ;  it  forms  a  cement  that  hardens  under  water,  and  is  consequently 
iu  great  request  In  Holland,  where  there  are  so  many  oonstmctions  under  water. 


The  Romans  had 


in  1688. 
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beer  to  every  part  of  the  kincdonL  Zutphm,  under  the  walls  of  which 
fell  the  generous  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

10.  North  Brabant.— Its  chief  town,  Bois^e-DuCy  is  strongly  for- 
tified.  So  are  Breda  and  Bergenrcp-Zoom, 

11.  DxTTGH  LiMBURG. — Chief  town,  Maestru^,  a  strong  fortress. 

12.  Dutch  Luxemburo  (ouite  detached  from  Holland!— This  pro- 
vince ^ves  to  the  lane  of  Holland  the  title  of  Grand  Duke,  and  a 
voice  in  the  Qerman  Ginfederation.  The  chief  town,  Luxembwgy  is 
one  of  the  fortresses  belonging  to  the  Germanic  Confederation. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  TOWNS  AND  BEMABKABLE  PLACES  IN 
HOLLAND,  AOCOBDING  TO  THE  BIVEB-BASINS. 

Rhihe,   .   •   Catwyck.  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Amheim,  Nimegtien. 

Trib.  t.  h.  Luxemburg,  on  the  Moselle. 
DeUc^  •   Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Saardam,  Edam,  Hoom, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  its 
branch  the  Y. 
Helder,  Camperdown,  on  the  coast  of  the  North 
Sea. 

Hague,  Ryswick,  Delft  (inland). 

Yt»EL,  •   .  Zutpben. 

Meuse,  •   .   Vlaardingen,  Botterdam,  Maestricht. 

TVib.  r.  h,  Schiedam,  Gouda. 

Trib.  I  b.  Bois-le-Duc,  Breda. 

Bella,   .   Dort,  Helvoetsluys. 
Scheldt,  .   Delta,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Flushing,  Middelbmg. 


8UPPLEMKNTABY  MATTEB. 

Character  of  the  2)ti<eA.— Holland  has  been  called  the  China  of  Europe. 
In  both  countries  population  presses  so  closely  on  the  means  of  subristence, 
that  all  the  resources  of  inaustry  and  art  are  required  to  render  them 
adequate ;  and  in  both  countries  every  available  spot  is  cultivated  with  Uie 
utmost  care.  The  Dutch  are  a  pure  breed  of  the  sturdy  Teutonic  race. 
Their  persevering  industry  and  ingenious  eoonomv  are  said  to  be  often  accom- 
paniea  by  a  love  of  gain  inconsistent  with  nobleness  of  character.  Their 
proverbial  cleanliness  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  exceeding  humidity 
of  their  climate,  which  would  otherwise  consume  their  iron  with  rust  and 
their  wood  with  mould.  They  are  ^reat  smokers  and  tea-drinkers,  which 
may  also  he  due  to  their  climate,  the  influence  of  which  is  said  to  be  depress- 
ing. The  Dutch  winters  are  much  more  severe  than  the  British.  During 
three  months,  some  of  the  rivers,  and  all  the  canals,  are  frosen  over.  Skatins 
then  takes  the  place  of  walking,  and  even  women  skate  idong  to  market,  with 
baskets  full  of  eggs  on  their  heads. 
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Oovemment  and  SeUffion.-^The  Goyemment  of  Holland  is  a  oonctita- 
tional  monarchy,  with  two  chambers.  The  members  of  the  first  are 
appointed  hy  the  king  for  life,  whilst  those  of  the  second  are  chosen  by  the 
provincial  assemblies  for  three  years.  All  new  laws  must  be  proposed  by 
the  king.  This  regulation,  by  resenring  to  the  king  the  initiative  in  legis- 
lation, confers  more  power  upon  him  than  is  posseraed  by  the  sovereign  of 
England  (pp.  109,  110).  Two-thirds  of  the  mhabitants  are  Protestants, 
and  the  remaining  third  Roman-catholics,  but  the  clergy  of  both  Churches 
are  paid  by  the  State.  Sjocts  are  numerous,  and  no  country  on  the  Continent 
resembles  England  in  this  respect  so  much  as  Holland.  Of  Jews  there  is 
an  unusually  ktrge  proportion,  80,000  of  them  living  in  Amsterdam  idone. 

Education. — Elementary  instruction  is  universal;  and  there  are  three 
universities,  viz.,  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen.  Utrecht  is  tiie  seat 
of  the  chief  medical  school.  The  language  very  much  resembles  Lowland 
Scotch  ;^  but  it  has  attained  a  high  culture  by  being  employed  in  the  most 
varied  literary  compositions.  No  Dutch  authors  have  acquired  a  European 
reputation,  except  those  who  wrote  in  Latin,  as  Erasmus,  the  fatiier<^the 
Jtenaiss  anee;  Grotius,  the  celebrated  Jurist ;  and  Boerhaave,  the  first 
physician  in  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

FOREION  POSSE88IONS. 

In  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 


Population. 

Java  and  Madura,     ....  13,650,000 

Sumatra,       .....  1,850,000 

Biouw,         .....  55,000 

Banca,          .....  150,000 

Belliton,   6,000 

Borneo,         .....  1,000,000 

Celebes,   80,000 

Moluccas       .....  655,000 

Timor,          .....  906,000 

Bali  and  Lombok,     ....  864,000 

19,066,000 

In  Africa, 

Coast  of  Guinea,       ....  20,000 

In  the  West  Indiei. 

Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,   .                 •  60,000 

Cura^oa  and  its  dependencies,         .        .  82,000 

Amba,         .....  8,200 

St.  Martin,   2,700 

Bonaire,        .....  8,200 

St  Eustache,   1,800 

Saba,   1,800 


19,179,700 

These  possessions  are  all  insular,  excepting  Dutch  Guiana  and  the 
settlement  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

>  The  dialect  of  the  Friesland  peaeanti  !■  lald  to  resemble  old  Engliih  and  Lowland 
"'^'^  more  than  anj  other  on  the  Continent. 
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III.  COUNTRIES  DIVIDED  BETWEEN  THE  GREAT 
PLAIN  AND  THE  MOUNTAINOUS  REGION: 
BELGIUM— GERMANY. 

BELGIUM.i 

Area,  more  than  one-third  that  of  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
Population,  nearly  Five  Millions. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 

West  Flanders,        .  .  Bruges. 

East  Flanders,        .  .  Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt 

Antwerp,      .         ,  ,  Antwerp  on  the  Scheldt 

Belgian  Limburg,    .  .  Hasselt,  on  the  Demer. 

South  Brabant,        .  .  Brussels,  on  the  Senne. 

Hainault,      .         .  .  Mons,  on  the  Haine. 

Namur,        .         .  .  Namur^  on  the  Meuse. 

Liege,          .         .  .  Liege,  on  the  Meuse. 

Belgian  Luxemburg, .  .  Arlon,  on  the  Semoy. 

Configuration. — Belgium,  which  is  not  much  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  Yorkshire,  belongs  partly  to  the  Great  Plain  of 
Europe  and  partly  to  the  mountainous  region.  All  that  has  been 
said  (p.  149)  regarding  the  configuration  of  Holland  is  applicable 
to  the  five  northern  provinces  of  Belgium :  they  belong  to  the 
Great  Plain  of  Europe.  But  the  four  southern  provinces  are  tra- 
versed by  branches  of  the  Ardennes,  which  render  them  a  com- 
paratively hilly  region.  This  hilly  region  contains  the  principal 
forests  and  all  the  mines.  The  plain  conterminotis  with  Holland 
is  highly  agricultural.  The  farther  from  Holland  the  drier  become 
both  the  soil  and  the  climate  of  Belgium.  Like  Great  Britain, 
Belgium  is  equally  distinguished  for  its  agriculture,  its  ipanufac- 
tures,  and  its  mines. 

Agriculture. — Of  all  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  Belgium  was  the  first  to  start  in  the  race  of  agricultural 
improvement.  It  was  from  Belgian  farmers  that  those  of  England 
learned  to  substitute  a  crop  of  turnips  for  summer  fallow.  Though 
the  most  densely  peopled  country  in  Europe,  Belgium  yet  grows 

1  The  name  Bdgium  is  derived  fh>m  the  ancient  BetgoBf  who  inhabited  this  part  of  tho 
Continent  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cietiar. 
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twice  as  much  food  as  her  population  oonsames,  and  more  flax 
than  her  looms,  numerous  as  they  are,  require.  This  fertility 
arises  less  from  natural  richness  of  soil  than  from  long-continued 
skUful  cultivation.  By  the  admixture  of  clay,  of  turf^ashes 
imported  from  Holland,  and  of  manures,  solid  and  liquid,  with 
the  sandy  soil,  a  new  sur&ce  has  heen  obtained  over  great  part 
of  Belgium,  which  is  not  only  highly  productive,  but  can  be 
worked  without  the  heavy  and  costly  machinery  used  and  really 
needed  by  the  English  farmer.  In  Flanders,  spade  husbandly 
prevails ;  the  farms  are,  in  fact,  large  gardens. 

Mines  akd  Manufactures. — Mining  industry  is  confined  to 
the  four  southern  provinces,  and  is  very  extensive  in  coal  and 
iron.  The  province  of  Namur  alone  yields  more  coal  than  all 
France.  Manufactures  of  soft  goods  are  largely  distributed  over 
the  whole  country.  Flanders  has  long  been  famed  for  its  linen ; 
cotton  and  silk  works  are  most  numerous  in  East  Flanders 
and  Antwerp ;  carpet- works  are  scattered  over  all  the  provinces 
north-west  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse ;  the  province  of  Liege  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  cloth  manufacture.  These,  with 
the  metallic  manufactures  of  Liege  and  Namur,  are  the  staples 
of  Belgian  industry.  Of  the  subsidiary  manufactures,  the  most 
characteristic  is  that  of  furniture,  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
England,  Germany,  and  America. 

Trade. — ^The  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  inconsiderable.  As 
the  coast-line  is  confined  to  a  single  province,  and  Belgium  has 
only  two  good  harbours,  viz.,  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  the  seafaring 
population  is  small.  Neither  has  Belgium  any  colonies  or  foreign 
possessions.  But  her  inland  trade  is  very  active,  being  facilitated 
by  riverfi,  particularly  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse,  which  are  navigable 
throughout  their  whole  course  in  Belgium;  by  canals,  which 
abound  in  the  northern  and  western  provinces ;  and  by  railways, 
which  are  more  numerous  in  this  than  in  any  other  country  on  the 
Continent  In  particular,  the  transit  trade  with  Germany  is 
extensive,  Antwerp  being  a  great  dep6t  for  colonial  and  other 
produce,  with  which  inland  Germany  cannot  supply  itself. 

Large  Towns. — Since  agriculture,  mines,  and  manufacturesi 
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all  flourish  in  Belgium,  the  towns  are  necessarily  numerous  and 
considerable.  So  numerous  are  they,  that  Philip  ii.  of  Spain 
remarked,  on  passing  through  it,  "  This  is  only  one  great  town." 
Those  in  the  four  provinces  conterminous  with  Holland  resemble 
Dutch  towns  in  every  respect.  The  capital,  Brussels,  situated 
in  South  Brabant,  on  the  Senne,  an  inconsiderable  tributary  of 
the  Scheldt,  is  one  of  those  towns  which  have  outgrown  their 
ancient  limits,  and  where,  as  in  Paris,  the  ramparts  have  been 
converted  into  a  spacious  circular  road,  lined  with  trees ;  it  is 
in  fact  a  little  Paris.  The  name  of  Brussels  has  long  been 
associated  with  carpets  and  lace;  its  book  trade  is  immense, 
particularly  in  cheap  reprints  of  French  works.  After  Brussels, 
rank  two  towns,  Ghent,  the  capital  of  East  Flanders,  entirely 
manufacturing;  and  Antwerp,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt, 
entirely  commercial.  The  former  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture ;  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Charles  v. 
and  of  John  of  Gaunt  (t.e.,  Ghent);  here,  too,  Caxton  brought 
out  the  first  English  book  ever  printed,  entitled,  Recuyell  of 
the  Histories  of  Troye."  The  latter  (Antwerp)  is  more  indebted 
to  the  French  than  any  town  of  which  they  ever  took  possession. 
In  1648,  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  was  closed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  population  pf 
Antwerp  dwindled  from  200,000  to  about  one-fifth  of  that 
number;  but  in  1792,  the  French  re-opened  the  Scheldt:  Bona- 
parte, intending  to  make  Antwerp  the  chief  naval  station  in  the 
north  of  his  great  empire,  began  extensive  works,  trade  returned, 
and  the  town  has  been  rising  ever  since  in  commercial  import- 
ance. Not  far  behind  Antwerp  and  Ghent  comes  Liege,  on  the 
Meuse ;  it  may  be  called  the  Birmingham  of  Belgium,  as  Ghent 
may  be  called  its  Manchester.  Liege  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
metallic  manufactures,  and  is  particularly  famous  for  fire-arms. 
Bruges,  the  capital  of  West  Flanders,  is  the  only  other  town 
with  a  population  of  50,000  or  upwards.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  contained  200,000  inhabitants,  and  its  fairs  were  the 
most  numerously  attended  in  Europe.  (Compare  Novgorod- Ve- 
liki, p.  133.)  Canals  still  unite  it  with  the  sea,  and  vessels  of  500 
tons  can  reach  the  spacious  basin  which  is  its  harbour ;  but  the 
deserted  streets  convey  a  painful  impression  of  fallen  grandeur. 
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Brasiels,  .  185,000  Bnip^es, .   .  61,000  Veirien,   .  80,000 

Ghent,     .  123,000  Malines,    .  39,000  Mons,   .   .  27,000 

Antwerp, .  120,000  Louvain,   .  33,000  Namur, .   .  26,000 

Liege,  .   .  102,000  Toumay,  ^.  32,000  8t  Nicobui,  24,000 

QUE8TION8  OK  THE  MAP. 

1.  Name  the  fire  provinces  conterminoos  with  Holland.  2.  Name  the 
fonr  province!  oontenninous  with  France.  3.  What  province  is  conter- 
minoos with  Rhenish  Pmssia,  and  what  one  has  no  roreign  boondary  at 
all  ?  4.  Which  is  the  only  province  bonnded  by  the  sea,  and  what  two 
provinces  does  Belgium  sliare  with  Holland?  5.  Name  the  two  provinces 
traversed  by  the  Mease,  the  Sambre,  and  the  Scheldt,  respectively.  6. 
Of  what  two  provinces  is  the  Scheldt  towards  its  mouth,  and  of  what  other 
two  is  the  Scheldt  towards  its  source,  the  partial  boundary? 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

1.  West  Flanders. — Chief  town,  Bruges.  Courtray  has  con- 
siderable linen  manufactures.  Ostend  is  both  a  seaport  and  a  bathing- 
place.    YpreSf  hence  diaper,  i,e,,  dTpres  linen. 

2.  East  Flanders.— Chief  town,  Ghent.  Si.  Nicolas  has  exten- 
sive manufactures. 

3.  Antwerp. — Chief  town,  Antwerp.  Malines  is  the  Canterbury 
of  Belgium,  the  Archbishop  of  Malines  being  primate  of  the  kingdom. 
This  is  the  centre  of  the  Belgian  railway-system. 

4.  Belgian  Limburg. — Chief  town,  HasseU. 

6.  South  Brabant. — Chief  town,  Brussels.  North  from  Brussels  is 
the  village  of  Vilvorde^  where  William  Tyndale,  who  first  printed  the 
New  Testament  in  English,  was  strangled  and  burnt  for  heresy  in 
1536.  South  from  Brussels  is  Waterloo,  a  village  giving  name  to  the 
battle  in  which  Napoleon  was  finally  defeated  on  the  18th  June  1815. 
The  forest  of  Soignies,  which  lies  between  Waterloo  and  Brussels,  is  a 
detached  fragment  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  East  from  Brussels  is 
Louvainj  another  of  the  decayed  Belgian  towns.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  numbered,  like  Bruges,  200,000  inhabitants,  but  now  con- 
tains only  30,000 ;  the  chief  manufacture  is  beer. 

6.  Hainault.— Af(?TW,  the  chief  town,  and  CharUroi,  are  both  in  the. 
centre  of  extensive  coal-fields.  Toumay  manufactures  most  of  the 
so-called  Brussels  carpets.  This  province  contains  two  famous  battle- 
fields, viz.,  Jisma/Tp^f,  where,  in  November  1792,  the  French,  commanded 
by  Dumouriez;  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  afterwards  King  Louis 
Philippe,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Austrians,  which  led  to  the  conquest 
of  Belgium.  FontenoUf  where,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of 
George  ii.,  the  allied  Eneiish,  Austrians,  and  Dutch,  were  defeated  by 
the  French  in  May  1745. 
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7.  Namur. — Tho  chief  town,  Namuvy  has  considerable  iron-works. 

8.  Liege. — Chief  town,  Liege,  Verviera  has  extensive  woollen 
manufactures ;  its  dyes  are  unsurpassed.  Spa,  romantically  situated 
among  the  Ardennes,  is  much  frequented  for  its  chalybeate  springs. 
Wooden  boxes  and  toys  are  made  here,  similar  to  those  manufactured 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  Kent  (p.  67,  Note  6). 

9.  Belgian  Luxemburg. — Chief  town,  ArUm.  Bouillon  gave  name 
to  the  famous  Godfrey,  who  commanded  the  first  crusade. 

TOWNS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLACES  IN  BELGIUM,  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
RIVER  BASINS  OF  THE  MEUSE  AND  SCHELDT. 

Meuse,  .   .   Liege,  Namur. 

Ttib.  r.  6.  Verviers,  on  the  Vesder ;  near  it,  Spa. 

Bouillon  and  Arlon,  on  the  Semoy. 
Trib,  I.  h.  Charleroi,  on  the  Sambre. 
Scheldt,   .   Antwerp,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Toumav,  Foutenoy. 

Trib.  r.  h.  Malines,  Louvain,  on  the  Dyle. 
Hasselt,  on  trib.  of  the  Dyle. 
Vilvorde,  Bnissels,  on  the  Senne. 
Jemappe$f  Mens,  on  the  Hune. 
Trib.  I.  b,  Courtray,  on  the  Lys. 

On  the  coast  is  Ostend,  and  near  it  Bruges. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATTER, 

Belgium  attractive  to  EngUsh  Touriste. — No  country  is  so  much  visited 
b^7  English  tourists  as  Belgium.  This  is  owin^  only  in  part  to  its  acessi-  i 
bility  from  England,  and  to  the  railways,  which  facilitate  the  tourist's 
progress.  Belgium  has  substantial  attractions,  such  as  cheapness  of  both 
necessaries  and  luxuries,  fine  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture,^  and  rich 
galleries  of  paintings  in  its  towns,^  picturesque  scenery  between  Namur 
and  Liege,  along  the  Meuse,  comparahle  to  the  Rhine,  and  so  many  scenes 
of  decisive  engagements,  that  Belgium  has  been  justly  called  the  battle- 
field of  Europe.^  The  cheapness  of  living  and  of  education  has  induced 
many  English,  to  become  permanent  residents  in  Belgium. 

1  Tbese  aro  of  two  kinds,  eccleslastfcal  and  secnlar,  t^^  churches  and  town  houses 
(bdtela^e-vlUe).  Of  the  former,  the  finest  is  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  which  has  a 
spire  forty-two  feet  higher  than  St  Paul's,  London.  The  HOtel-de-Ville  of  Brussels  is 
the  handsomest. 

s  Oil  painting  is  said  to  have  heen  invented  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  Bruges, 
where  may  still  he  seen  the  reroarkahle  works  of  Hemling,  one  of  the  last  masters 
before  the  invention  of  oil  painting.  The  chief  names  in  the  Flemish  school,  are 
Rubens,  Yandyck,  and  Tenters. 

•  The  chief  battle-fields  in  Belgium  are  Courtray,  In  West  Flanders,  where  was  fought, 
in  1802,  the  famous  battle  of  the  Spurs,  so  called  from  the  4000  gilt  spurs  which  the 
vietorious  Flemings  took  from  the  captive  or  slaughtered  knights  of  France ;  Oudenarde, 
in  East  Flanders,  where  Marlborough  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  in  1708;  in  South 
Brabant,  Waterloo  and  Qoatre  Bras,  the  latter  so-called  firom  the  meeting  of  four  roads, 
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PcpuJaiion  and  Gavemment— The  natives  are  a  mixed  race  of  Tentons 
and  Celts.  I'heir  character,  like  their  position,  is  intermediate  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  French ;  the  gaiety  of  the  latter  being  tempered  by  the 
phlegm  of  the  former.  The  steadfastness  of  their  adherence  to  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  which  they  adopted  on  becoming  an  independent 
state  in  1830,  proves  how  great  is  their  love  of  order,  and  how  well  fitted 
they  are  to  enjoy  freedom.  The  leeislature  consists  of  two  chambers,  the 
members  of  both  being  elected  by  tne  people,  those  of  the  upper  for  eight, 
and  those  of  the  lower  for  four  years;  eitner  house  may  originate  a  law, 
but  the  lower  must  take  the  initiative  in  voting  supplies.  In  no  other 
country  of  the  Continent,  except  Greece,  is  the  press  so  free,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  so  extensive  as  in  Belgium. 

Hdigion  and  Education, — Roman-catholicism  is  professed  by  the  great 
majority,  Protestant  congregations  existing  only  in  the  lar^r  towns :  but 
the  Protestant  clergy,  as  weu  as  the  Roman-catholic,  are  paid  by  the  State. 
The  strict  observance  of  numerous  church  holidays,  involving  the  loss  of 
work  and  wa^es,  aggravates  the  pauperism  of  the  country,  which  is  immense, 
notwithstanmng  its  manifold  industry.  Pauperism  embraces  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  Roman-catholic  dergy  direct  almost  all  the 
education  of  the  country ;  they  have  a  university  of  their  own  at  Louvain, 
and  they  have  orders  of  m<nuLS  and  nuns  who  devote  themselves  with 
great  zeal  to  the  education  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Elementary 
education  is  ffenerally  diffused,  but  of  inferior  quality.  At  Brussels, 
Ghent,  and  Liege  there  are  likewise  universities :  that  of  Brussels  being 
called  y^ee,  because  it  has  no  chair  of  theology. 

Languor  and  lAterature, — Belgium  is  without  a  literature,  and  in* 
deed  without  a  language  of  its  own.  Flemish,  which  is  spoken  by  the 
common  people  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  five  northern  provinces, 
is  relatea  to  Dutch,  as  Lowland  Scotch  to  classic  English;  the  Walloon 
dialect,  which  prevails  in  the  rest  of  Belgium,  resembles  antiquated 
French.  But  the  usual  medium  of  intercourse  with  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  is  French;  and  French  literature  both  supplies  the  want,  and 
hinders  the  formation  of  a  native  one. 
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Area,  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
Population,  fully  Forty-six  Millions. 
Upper  and  Lower  Germany. — Politically,  Germany  is  that 
portion  of  Central  Europe  which,  before  1806,  was  nominally 
Bnbject  to  the  Emperor,  and  which,  since  1815,  has  formed  a 
confederation  of  sovereign  states.  It  is  nearly  co-extensive  with 
that  portion  of  Europe  where  the  German  race  and  language 

whence  the  Engliah,  after  an  engagement  with  the  French,  feU  back  to  Waterloo  on  the 
daf  preceding  the  deeisive  battle;  in  HainAult,  Jemappee  and  Fontenoy;  in  Namnr^ 
Ligny,  where,  two  daft  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Pmieiane  were  wonted  by  the 
French ;  and  EamUlieSy  where  Marlborough  gained  a  Tietory  orer  the  Fieneh  in  1708. 
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preyail.  It  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  great  plain 
and  the  mountainous  region  of  Europe ;  those  provinces  which 
belong  to  the  great  plain  being  called  Lower  Germany,  and 
those  which  belong  to  the  mountainous  region,  Upper  Germany. 
Prussia  is  the  leading  power,  and  Protestantism  the  prevalent 
religion  in  the  former ;  Austria  is  the  leading  power,  and  Roman- 
Catholicism  the  prevalent  religion  in  the  latter. 

Political  Orqanization.^ — Many  portions  of  Germany  are 
under  governments  not  wholly  German,  as  Luxemburg,  which 
belongs  to  Holland ;  all  Prussia,  except  the  province  of  Posen 
and  the  two  Prussias,  and  about  one-third  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, viz.,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Styria,  Tyrol,  and  lUyria. 
Other  portions  of  Germany  are  independent,  forming  minor  states 
varying  in  size  from  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Ireland,  to  the  principality  of  Lichtenstein,  which  is  of 
less  compass  than  many  an  English  nobleman's  estate,  and  con- 
tains only  about  15,000  inhabitants.  These  all,  to  the  number 
of  thirty-three,  form'  the  Germanic  Confederation,  which  holds  its 
diets  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  provides  both  for  the  external 
defence  and  the  general  interests  of  the  confederated  states. 

Inland  Trade. — Much  of  the  internal  trade  of  Germany  is 
carried  on  according  to  the  old  fashion,  at  great  annual  fairs. 
The  inland  character  of  the  country  precludes  it  from  sharing 
largely  in  the  foreign  trade.  Both  the  home  and  the  foreign 
trade  were  long  obstructed  by  the  multiplicity  of  frontier  custom- 
houses, an  evil  which  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  ZoU- 
verein,  or  Customs  Union,  which  now  comprises  all  the 
northern  states,  excepting  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and  the  Free 
Towns  of  LUbeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen ;  all  the  central  states 
without  exception ;  and  all  the  southern  states,  excepting  Austrian 
Germany.   In  respect  of  customs,  these  form  but  one  state. 

Character. — The  Germans  are  an  earnest,  upright,  and  in- 
dustrious people.    Education,  including  music,  is  universally 

1  When  In  June  1866,  with  reference  to  the  misunderstanding  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  once  Danish  duchies,  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  the 
roiOority  of  the  German  Diet  sided  with  Austria,  Prussia  declared  the  Confederation 
dissolved,  and  war  broke  out.  What  the  future  political  organisation  of  Germany 
shaU  be,  will  depend  on  the  fortunes  of  this  war. 
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diffused  among  tbem ,  and  their  universitiefl  draw  more  stadents 
from  foreign  parts  than  any  others  in  the  world.  Nothing  tended 
so  much  to  consolidate  their  language,  under  the  high  German 
form,  as  the  translation  of  the  Scripturesby  Luther.  The  eighteenth 
centmy  is  the  Augustan  era  of  German  literature,  in  which  the 
names  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  by  far  the  most  distinguished. 

LIST  OF  STATES  BELONGING  TO  THE  GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION. 
(a.)  States  incorporated  with  non^  German  Countries, 


1.  German  States  of  the  PrusBian  kingdom,        .         .  14,750,000 

2.  German  States  of  the  Au8trian  empire,  .         .  '  13,000,000 

3.  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lanenburg,    .         .         .  600,000 

4.  Duchies  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  belonging  to  Holland,  400,000 

((.)  Hanoverian  Group  of  Minor  States, 

5.  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  .....  2,000,000 

6.  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,       .         .  500,000 

7.  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,         .         .  100,000 

8.  Grand  Duchy  Oldenburg,        ....  300,000 

9.  Principality  of  Lippe-Detmold,          .         .         .  110,000 

10.  Principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,     .         .         .  30,000 

11.  Duchy  of  Brunswick,    .....  295,000 

12.  Duchy  of  Anhalt,         .         .         .         .         .  .  190,000 

18.  Principality  of  Schwarzbnrg-Sondershausen,  .         •  65,000 

14.  Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,        .         .  75,000 

(c.)  Saxon  Group  of  Minor  States. 

16.  Kingdom  of  Saxony,     .....  2,345,000 

16.  Principality  of  Reuss  of  the  Elder  line,          .         .  45,000 

17.  Principality  of  Reuss  of  the  Younger  line,      •         •  86,000 

18.  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,          .         .         .  280,000 

19.  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,           .         .         .  165,000 

20.  Duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,      ....  180,000 

21.  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,      ....  140,000 

22.  Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,      ....  745,000 

23.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,     •         .         .  877,000 

24.  Principality  of  Waldeck,         ....  60,000 

25.  Duchy  of  Nassau,        .....  470,000 

(d.)  Bavarian  Group  of  Minor  States, 

26.  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,    .....  4,810,000 

27.  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,       .         .         .*       .  1,750,000 

28.  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,          ....  1,435,000 

29.  Principality  of  Lichtenstein,    .         .         •         ,  7,000 

(«.)  Free  Towns. 

80.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,           .         .         .         •  '  91,000 

31.  Bremen,           ......  104,000 

32.  Hamburg,   230,000 

33.  Liibeck,   50,000 


46,284,000 
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MINOR  STATES  OP  GERMANY. 

Division  into  Three  Groups.  —  The  states  of  Germany 
not  connected  with  Prussia,  Holland,  or  Anstria,  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups,  viz.,  the  Hanoverian,  most  of  which 
belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  Europe ;  the  Bavarian,  which  be- 
longs wholly  to  the  mountamous  region  ;  and  the  Saxon,  interme- 
diate between  the  other  two,  and  belonging  partly  to  the  great 
plain,  and  partly  to  the  mountamous  region. 

L  The  Hanoverian  Group. — ^The  portion  of  Hanover  lying 
north  of  the  capital  is  a  sandy  plain  covered  with  heath  and 
marshes,  und  so  low  along  the  coast  that  the  ocean  requires  to  be 
dyked  out  aa  in  Holland.  Agriculture,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
are  the  chief  employments  of  the  inhabitants.  Oldenburg,  the 
two  Mecklenburgs,  and  Anhalt,  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  this 
northern  portion  of  Hanover.  That  part  of  Hanover  which  lies 
south  of  the  capital  has  a  variegated  surface,  rising  towards  the 
Harz  mountains,^  which  cover  the  eiLtreme  south,  and  abound 
with  timber  and  miaerals.  Miniag  employs  a  large  portion  of  the 
population.  Brunswick  and  the  two  Lippes  resemble  this  south- 
em  portion  of  Hanover.  The  great  msyority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  group  are  Lutherans. 

II.  The  Saxon  Group. — ^That  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  which  lies  east  of  the  Elbe  is  so  highly  picturesque  aa  to 
be  called  the  ^axon  Switzerland  ;  the  other  and  larger  portion  is 
exceedingly  moimtainous  toward  the  Erzgebirge,  from  which  it 
descends  through  an  intermediate  hiUy  region,  till  it  sinks  about 
Dobeki  into  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe.  The  mountains 
are  clothed  with  timber,  and  yield  a  great  variety  of  minerals, 
including  iron  and  coal.  The  manufactures  of  Saxony  are  aa 
varied  as  those  of  England  ;  its  porcelain  clay  is  the  best  in 
Europe  ;  and  its  merino  sheep  yield  the  finest  wool  The  German 
States,  stretching  westward  from  Saxony  to  the  Rhine,  and  form- 

1  Tbe  Brocken  or  Blockabeig,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Han  mountains,  is  a 
famous  place  in  tbe  supernatural  tales  of  Oermany.  It  is  the  farourite  haunt  of  the  northern 
witches ;  and,  what  is  more  certain,  a  huge  qpectre  is  seen  upon  it  m<«ning  and  eTeningp 
when  the  qwctator  standi  between  the  sun  and  a  cloud. 
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ing  what  has  been  called  above  the  Saxon  group,  have  a  Bunilarly 
variegated  surface.  Manufacturing  industry,  however,  is  by  no 
means  developed  in  them  to  the  same  extent  Agriculture,  the 
rearing  of  stock,  and  mining,  are  the  chief  employments,  except 
along  the  Rhine,  where  vine-husbandry  is  the  grand  occupation. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  group  are  Pro- 
testants. 

III.  The  Bavabian  Gkoup,  comprising  Bavaria,  Wlirtemberg, 
and  Baden. — ^In  the  centre  of  Bavaria '  is  a  great  plain,  but  the 
frontiers  ate  mountainous,  especially  on  the  side  of  Bohemia. 
Wlirtemberg  is  wholly  mountainous,  containing  two  watersheds  ; 
one  between  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  and  another  between  the 
Neckar  and  the  Daaube.  Baden  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  ex- 
cept just  along  the  Rhine.  Manufactures  are  not  extensive  in 
any  of  these  countries.  Agriculture  and  vine-husbandry  are  the 
chief  occupations.  Roman  Catholicism  predominates  in  this 
group  ;  the  Protestants  forming  a  majority  only  in  Wiirtemberg. 

Laboe  Towns. — In  all  these  groups  towns  are  numerous,  but 
only  three  of  them  have  a  population  exceeding  100,000.  These 
are  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria  ;  Hamburg,  a  free  town  on  the 
Elbe  ;  and  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony.  Munich,  on  the  Iser, 
is  remarkable  for  its  splendid  architecture  and  its  galleries  of  art. 
Hamburg,  the  largest  sea-port  in  Germany,  is,  in  the  older  parts, 
so  intersected  by  canals  as  to  resemble  very  much  the  towns  of 
Holland.  Colonial  produce  is  the  chief  import  Dresden 
is  a  handsome  town,  rich  in  the  treasures  of  art;  it  has  six 
great  annual  fairs,  and  a  large  transit  trade.  The  fine  porcelain 
which  bears  its. name,  is  manufactured  at  Meissen,  lower  down 
on  the  Elbe. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  THE  INDEPENDENT  STATES  OP  GERMANY. 


Hamburg,  on  the  Elbe,  .  176,000 

Munich,  on  the  Iser,  .   .  167,000 

Dresden,  on  the  Elbe, .   .  146,000 

Leipsic,  on  the  Elster,    .  85,000 

Frankfort,  on  the  Maine,  80,000 


Hanorer,  on  the  Leine,  .  80,000 
Bremen,  on  the  Weser,  .  71,000 
Nuremberg,  on  the  Peffnitz,  70,000 
Stuttgart,  on  the  Negenbaoh,  69,000 
Chemnitz,  on  the  Chemnitz,  65,000 


1  There  is  a  detached  portion  of  Bararia  west  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  text  relates  only 
to  Bavaria  on  the  Danube. 
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Altona,  on  the  Elbe,    .  .  53,000 

Aagsburff,  on  the  Lech,  .  50,000 

Brunswick,  on  the  Ouker, .  45,000 

Mentz,  on  the  Rhine,  .  .  43,000 

Wnrzburg,  on  the  Main,  .  41,000 

CasBel,  on  the  Fulda,   .  .  40,000 

Liibeck,  on  the  Trave, .  .  82,000 


Ratisbon,  on  the  Danube,  80,000 

Carlsruhe,  near  the  Rhine,  30,000 

Mannheim,  on  the  Rhine, .  30,000 

Darmstadt,  on  the  Darm,  .  29,000 

Wiesbaden,  on  the  Salzach,  27,000 

Bamberg,  on  the  Regnitz, .  25,000 

Ulm,  on  the  Danube,   .   .  23,000 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS.^ 

1.  — The  Hanoverian  Group. — 1.  Kingdom  op  Hanover,  pop. 
nearly  2,000,000. — Hanover,  the  capital,  on  the  Leine,  tributary  of 
the  AUer,  which  joins  the  Weder,  depends  entirely  on  the  residence 
of  the  court.  Lunebvrgy  on  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  gives  name  to  an 
immense  heath,  which  has  been  called  the  Arabia  of  Germany.  Har- 
burg,  opposite  Hamburg,  has  large  establishments  for  bleaching  wax, 
and  some  export  trade ;  but  Emden,  on  the  DoUart,  is  the  chief  port 
oi'  Hanover.  On  a  tributary  of  the  Leine,  HUdesheim,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  which  is  an  ancient  pillar,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Germans  in  honour  of  Hermann,  who  defeated  Quintilius  Varus 
near  the  source  of  the  said  tributary.  Croslar,  the  seat  of  the  joint- 
board  which  directs  the  mines  in  the  Harz  mountains,  worked  oy  the 
Hanoverian  and  Brunswick  governments  ip  common :  these  include 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  mines.  Here  Berthold  Schwartz  in- 
vented the  granulation  of  gunpowder ;  and  in  the  cathedral  church 
is  an  altar  of  the  heathen  Saxons  in  the  form  of  a  brazen  chest,  with 
Rlits  in  the  lid  and  sides,  through  which  flames  might  issue  and  con- 
sume infants  laid  upon  it.  In  that  portion  of  Hanover  which  lies 
south  of  Brunswick,  Clausthal  has  the  richest  lead  and  silver  mines 
in  the  Harz  mountains.  GoUingen  is  the  seat  of  a  university  founded 
by  George  ii.  in  1734,  which  is  deemed  the  national  university  not 
only  for  Hanover,  but  also  for  Brunswick,  Oldenburg,  and  the  free 
towns  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen. 

2.  Oldenburg  does  not  contain  a  sinele  town  of  so  many  as 
10,000  inhabitants ;  from  the  grand  ducal  mmily  of  this  insignificant 
state  have  sprung  the  royal  house  of  Denmark,  the  imperial  house  of 
Russia,  and  the  late  royal  house  of  Sweden. 

3.  Mecklenburg -SciiWERiN.  —  Capital,  Schweriuy  pop.  fully 
20,000.  The  small  university  of  Bostock  is  likely  to  be  abohshed  for 
want  of  students. 

4.  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  —  Neither  Neu-SirelUzy  the  grand 
ducal  residence,  nor  any  other  town  in  the  grand-duchy,  has  so  many 
as  10,000  inhabitants 

5.  Brunswick. — Tlie  most  illustrious  distinction  of  this  duchy  i», 
that  it  should  give  name  to  the  present  reigning  house  of  Great 

1  Except  when  some  particular  reason  to  the  contrary  exists,  those  states  are  omitted 
which  do  not  contain  a  single  town  of  at  least  10,000  Inhabitants. 
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Britain  and  Ireland ;  George,  of  the  line  of  Bmnswick-Lunebnrg, 
became,  in  1714,  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  descent  on  the 
female  side  from  James  I.  Brunswick,  the  capital,  where  the  spinning- 
wheel  was  invented,  is  the  seat  of  an  active  trade :  its  fairs  are  inferior 
in  Germany  only  to  those  of  I^ipsic  and  Frankfort.  Wol/enbUUelf 
famous  on  account  of  its  library,  which  contains  200,000  volumes, 
and  10,000  manuscripts. 

6.  ScHLESWiG-HoLSTEiN. — Schleswig  does  not  proj^erl^  belong 
to  Germany,  but  one  proposal  is  to  unite  the  two  duchies  into  one 
state,  and,  therefore,  m  the  present  provisional  state  of  matters  (see 
p.  146),  they  are  noticed  together,  in  Schleswig  the  chief  towns  are 
F^lengiborg  and  Schleswig.  The  district  between  these  is  called  Angeln, 
and  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Angles,  who,  along  with  the  Saxons, 
conquered  Britain.  The  islands  of  Nordstrand  and  Pellworm  are 
fragments  of  a  larger  island,  which  bore  the  former  name,  and  was 
dismembered  in  1634  by  an  inundation  that  destroyed  upwards  of  6000 
human  beings,  and  50,000  head  of  cattle.  In  Holstein  the  chief  town 
is  AUma,  commercially  one  with  Hamburg,  and,  on  account  of  its  com- 
paratively elevated  site,  preferred  as  a  residence  by  many  merchants 
of  that  city.  Kid  has  a  small  university,  and  has  been  declared  a 
Federal  port,  as  Rendsburg  is  a  Federal  fortress. 

II.— The  Saxon  Group.— 1.  Kingdom  op  Saxony,  pop.  fully 
two  and  a-quarter  millions. — Next  to  Dresden^  the  capital,  the  mos^ 
important  town  is  Ldpsic,  the  centre  of  the  German  book  trade : 
here  alone  in  the  whole  world  is  there  a  booksellers'  exchange. 
Leipsic  is  half  the  size  of  Dresden,  but  its  usual  population  is  doubled 
during  the  four  great  annual  fairs.  Chemnitz  is  the  most  highly 
manufacturing  town  in  Saxony;  cotton  is  the  staple,  particularly 
cotton  stockings.  Freyherg  is  the  capital  of  the  mining  district,  and 
the  seat  of  a  mining  academy ;  in  the  cathedral  is  the  tomb  of  the 
great  geologist,  Werner.  A  few  miles  north  of  ZiUau,  a  manufacturing 
town,  is  HerrrAut,  built  in  1722  by  Count  Zinzendorf  for  the  Moravian 
Brethren ;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  sect,  and  hence  they  are  called  in 
Germany  Hemihuter. 

2.  GrandDuchyopSaxe-Weimab.— Inconsequenceofthepatron- 
age  of  the  court,  Weimar,  the  capital  has  been  the  residence  of 
many  men  of  genius ;  in  this  respect  it  is  the  most  illustrious  town 
in  Germany.  Jena  depends  entirely  on  its  university,  which  is 
supported  by  the  Saxon  duchies  in'  common ;  the  place  gives  name 
to  the  famous  battle,  fought  in  1806,  between  the  French  and  Prussians, 
by  which  the  Prussian  monarchv  was  temporarily  overthrown.  In 
a  detached  portion  of  the  Grand  Duchy  is  Eisenach,  and  near  it  the 
castle  of  Wartburg,  Luther*s  hiding-place  under  the  protection  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony. 
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3.  Duchy  op  SAXE-CoBURO-Gk)THA.— Near  Cobwrg  is  the  country- 
fteat  of  Rosenau,  the  birthplace  of  Prince  Albert,  consort  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

4.  Electorate*  of  Hesse-Cassel.— Capital,  Cassd, 

5.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.— -jDarww^ac?^,  the  capital, 
depends  mainly  on  the  expenditure  of  the  court  and  the  garrison. 
Mentx  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe ;  it  belongs  to 
the  German  Confederation.  A  statue  has  been  erected  there,  by  the 
subscriptions  of  all  Europe,  to  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing, 
who  was  a  native  of  Mentz.  Worms,  a  decayed  town,  where  Luther 
appeared  before  the  diet  of  the  empire.  Uiessm,  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity, rendered  famous  of  late  by  Liebig^s  discoveries  in  agricultural 
chemistry. 

6.  Duchy  of  Nassau. — Wiesbaden,  the  capital,  is  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  frequenters  of  its  baths.  Johannisberg,  near  the  Khine, 
yields  the  finest  of  all  Rhenish  wines.  Hoch-hdm  gives  name  to  a 
wine  of  some  estimation,  and  is  the  word  from  which,  by  contraction 
and  mispronunciation,  is  derived  hock,  the  English  name  for  Rhenish 
wines  in  general. 

in.  The  Bavarian  Group.— 1.  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  pop. 
nearly  five  millions.  Near  to  Munich  the  capital,  is  Hohenlinden, 
where,  in  1800,  the  Austrian  army  was  defeated  by  the  French  under 
Moreau.  The  town  next  in  importance  to  the  capital  is  Nvremherg, 
on  Ludwig^s  canal,  which  unites  the  Black  Sea  and  German  Ocean 
by  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine :  the  town  of  Neumarkt 
stands  on  the  summit-level  of  this  canal,  which  has  94  locks.  Nurem- 
berg is  the  chief  toy-mart  of  Germany ;  here  air-guns  were  invented, 
and  also  watches,  thence  called  at  first  Nuremberg  eggs.  At  Augsburg, 
on  the  Lech,which  ranks  third,  the  Protestants  presented  to  Charles  v. 
a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  has  thence  been  called  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  Here  is  now  published  the  most  extensively  circulated 
German  newspaper,  called  the  AUgemeine  Zeiiung,  or  Augsburg 
Gazette.  Augsburg  is  a  great  emporium  for.  German,  Italian,  and 
Greek  wines,  and  is  second  only  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in 
respect  of  banking  and  exchange  operations.  On  the  Danube  are  to 
be  noticed  Blenheim,  near  the  frontier  of  Wtirtemberff,  where  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarians  in 
1704 ;  farther  down  the  stream,  Eatisbon,  the  ancient  meeting-place 
of  the  imperial  diet ;  six  miles  below,  on  a  rock  overhanging  the 
Danube,  is  a  beautiful  marble  temple  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  dedicated,  under  the  name  of  Walhalla,  to  the  great  men 
of  Germany ;  farther  down  still,  Passau,  where  the  Danube  leaves 

1  The  title  ot electorate,  given  in  history  to  the  territory  of  any  prince  who  had  a  vote 
in  electing  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  has  now  no  meaning.  But  the  sovexeign  of  Hesae- 
Caaael  still  claims  to  be  called  Elector, 
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the  Bavarian  territory.  On  the  R^itz,  a  tributary  of  the  Main, 
are  to  be  noted  Erlangmf  a  university  town,  and  Bamberg^  a  great 
mart  for  medicinal  plants.  On  the  Main  itself,  WurJburgf  also 
a  university  town,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Franconia.  In  the 
detached  portion  of  Bavaria,  west  of  the  Rhine,  coinciding  with  the 
Upper  Palatinate  of  the  Empire,  l^re  and  Landau  are  the  only 
remarkable  places.  At  Spire,  the  Reformers  presented  to  the  emperor 
that  celebrated  protest,  m  consequence  of  which  they  were  after- 
wards called  Protestants.  Landau^  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Lindau,  a  steam-boat  station  on  l^ake  Constance,  is  one  of  the  for- 
tresses belonging  to  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

2.  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  pop.  nearlv  two  millions. -^Capi- 
tal, StuUgart,  Ubn,  situated  where  the  Danube  leaves  Wtirtemberg, 
has  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Tubingen^  on  the  Neckar,  is  the 
seat  of  a  university. 

3.  Grand  Duchy  op  Baden,  pop.  1,300,000.— Capital,  CarUruhe, 
Mannheim,  situated  where  the  Neckar  joins  the  Rhme,  is  the  most 
reguh&fly  built  town  in  Germany ;  the  streets  are  all  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  the  houses  are  two-storied,  except  the  comer  ones, 
which  are  three-storied.  Farther  up  the  Neckar,  Heidelberg,  fiimous 
for  its  romantic  scenery,  and  its  university.  Extensive  ruins  exist 
of  the  castle  in  which  Elizabeth,  dauditer  of  James  I.  of  England, 
resided  some  time  with  her  husband,  Frederick  v.  Elector  Palatine. 
A  famous  tun,  capable  of  containing  800  hhds.  of  wine,  is  still 
shown  in  the  castle,  but  it  has  not  been  filled  for  nearly  100  years. 
Heidelberg  and  Mannheim  were  the  chief  towns  of  the  Lower  Palati- 
nate^ also  called  County  Palatine.  Baden,  south  of  Carlsruhe,  is 
much  frequented  for  its  mineral  waters.  Constance,  on  the  lake  so 
called,  gives  name  to  the  council  which  condemned  the  tenets  of 
Wydiffe,  and  sentenced  to  the  flames  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague. 

IV.  Free  Towns.^ — 1.  Hamburg,  the  most  commercial  city  on  the 
Continent.  In  a  detached  portion  of  the  territory  belonging  to  this  city, 
at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  Ouxhaven,  inhabited  solely  ov  fishermen 
and  pilots,  has  a  siUfe  harbour  to  which  the  steamers  from  England  and 

>  In  the  aiuirehyof  the  middle  ages,  when  pirates  infested  the  seas,  and  robbers  the  high- 
ways of  Europe^  when  also  nobles  taxi,  princes,  instead  of  protecting  trade,  oppressed  it  by 
•xoessiTe  impositions^  the  trading  towns  combined  in  self-defence.  Hamburg  and  Lubeck 
entered  first  into  alliance  in  1841 ;  and  the  leagne,  whloh  was  caUed  Hanseatie,  firom  an  old 
German  word  Baiua,  meaning  an  association  for  matoal  support,  was  at  length  Joined 
by  all  the  trading  towns  of  Europe,  Arom  London  to  Novgorod,  Arom  Bergen  to  Gndis  and 
Naples;  the  number  once  amounted  to  sizty-fonr.  The  circumstances  which  called  the 
league  into  existence  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  league  itself  was  dissoWed  in  1630 
tmt  four  of  the  associated  towns,  with  small  adjacent  territories,  survive  as  independent 
states,  under  the  name  of  the  Hanseatie  or  free  cities  of  the  Oerman  Confoderation,  And 
they  unite  in  sending  one  representative  to  the  German  Diet. 
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Holland  resort  in  winter,  when  the  Elbe  is  frozen.  At  the  farthest 
buoy,  a  yacht  is  maintained,  whence  pilots  go  to  vessels  bound  for 
Hamburg.  2.  Lvbecky  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus  which  con* 
nects  Denmark  with  the  mainlana.  This  city  carries  on  an  extensive 
commerce  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia :  the  larger  ships  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  into  lighters  at  Travemunde,  3.  ^emen,  on  the 
Weser,  is  the  great  entrepdt  for  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  Hesse-Cassel. 
It  can  be  reached  only  by  small  vessels.  4.  Frankfort^-ihe-Mam, 
Here  the  Emperors  of  Germany  used  to  be  crowned.  The  transit  trade 
is  large,  and  the  fairs  vie  in  extent  with  those  of  Leipzic.  The  Roths* 
childs,  the  famous  capitalists,  and  Goethe,  the  prince  of  German  poets, 
were  natives  of  Frankfort.   It  is  the  chief  money  market  in-Germany. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  THE  TOWNS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLACES  IN  THE 
MINOR  GERMAN  STATES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RIVER  BASINS. 
BaUieSea. 

Odeb,   .   .   Zittau,  on  trib.  of  the  Neisse. 
TsAVB,  .   .   Travemiinde,  Liibeck. 

German  Ocean, 

Elbe,   .   .   Cnxfaaven,  Altona,  Hambnrflr,  Harburg,  Dresden. 
Trib.  r.  6.  Schwerin,  on  tiie  Scoer. 
Trib.  L  b.  Luneburg,  on  the  Ilmenau. 

Jena,  on  the  Saale ;  Weimar,  on  the  Ilm,  and 

Leipsic,  on  the  Elster,  tribs.  of  the  Saale. 
Freyberg,  on  the  Molde;  Chemnitz,  on  trib.  of 
the  Mulde. 
Wbser,     .  Bremen,  Cassel.^ 

Trib.  r.  b.  Hanover,  GSttingen,  on  the  Leine,  trib.  of  the 
Aller;  Hildesheim,  on  trib.  of  the  Leine. 
Gelle,  Bran8wick,Wolfenbiittel,  on  the  Ocker, 
trib.  of  the  Aller;  Goslar,  on  trib.  of  the  Ocker. 
Eisenach,  Wartbnrg,  on  trib.  of  the  Werra. 
Trib.  I  b,  Oldenburg,  on  the  Hunte. 
Ems,.  •  •  Emden. 

Rhjsb,  •  •  Mentz,  Worms,  Mannheim,  Spire,  Carlsmhe  (near  the  Rhine), 
Constance,  Lindau. 
Trib,  r.  b.  Giessen,  on  the  Lahn. 

Wiesbaden,  on  the  Salzach. 
Darmstadt,  on  the  Darm. 
Frankfort,  Wurtzburg,  on  the  Main;  Bam- 
ber|^,  Erlangen,  on  the  Regnitz,  trib.  of  the 
Mam;  Nuremberg,  on  trib.  of  the  Regnitz; 
Coburg,  on  the  Itz,  trib.  of  the  Main. 
Heidelberg,  Tubingen,  on  the  Neckar;  Stutt- 
gart, on  trib.  of  the  Neckar. 
Trih.  L  b.  Landau,  on  the  Queich. 

>  CmmI  Is  fitnated  on  the  principal  head-stream  of  the  Weser,  called  Fnlda ;  the  river 
Is  flrtt  called  Weser  at  Mlnden,  where  the  Folda  is  Joined  hy  the  Werra. 
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Davubs,  .  WalhalU,  Batisbon,  Blenheim,  Ulm. 

Trib.  r.  b.  Pasaan,  on  the  Inn. 

Monich,  on  the  Iser. 
Aagsbnrg,  on  the  Lech« 


IV.  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  MOUNTAINOUS  REGION 
OP  EUROPE: 

AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY,  GREECE,  TURKEY. 

AUSTRIA. 

Area,  eqnal  to  eight  times  that  of  Scothud,  or  fully  two  times  that  of  the 
British  Islands. 
Population,  Thirty-seyen  MilUons. 

POUTICAL  DIYISIONS. 


OBBMAH  STATES. 
Chief  Toims. 

Archduchy  of  Austria,  .  .   .  Vienna,    .   .  .  on  the  Danuhe. 

Kingdom  of  Bohemia,   .  .   .  Prague,    ...  on  the  Moldau. 

Duchy  of  Silesia,  Troppau,  ...  on  the  Oppa. 

Marffrayiate  of  Moravia,    .  .   Brunn, .  .   .   .  on  the  Schwarza. 

Duchy  of  St3rria,  Gratz,  ....  on  the  Muhr. 

County  of  Tyrol^  Innspruck,   .   .  on  the  Inn. 

Carinthia,  Klaffenfurt,  .   .  on  the  Glan. 

Camiola,  Lajbach,  ...  on  the  Layhach. 

The  Littorale,  Tneste,    .   .  .  on  the  Adriatia 

POLISH  STATES. 

Galicia,  Lemberg,  ...  on  the  Peltew. 

Buckowina, .......   Czemowitz,  .   .  near  the  Pruth. 

HUNOABIAN  STATES. 

Kingdom  of  Hnngaiy,  .   .   .   Buda-Pesth,  .   .  on  the  Danube. 

Principality  of  Transylvania, .   Klausenburg,    .  on  the  Szaroos. 

Slavonia,  Eszek,     ...  on  the  Drave. 

Croatia,  Agram,    ...  on  the  Save. 

The  Military  Frontier. 

OTSnEBS. 

Kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  .   .   .   Zara,   ....  on  the  Adriatic 

Venetian  Territory,  ....  Venice,    .   .   .  on  the  Adriatic. 


Austrian  Ehpibe. — ^The  Austrian  Empire  comprises  one- 
twelfth  of  all  Europe.  In  point  of  area,  it  ranks  third  among 
European  states,  Russia  and  Scandinavia  being  the  only  larger 
ones ;  and  it  is  second  only  to  Russia  in  point  of  population. 
The  name  is  a  softened  pronunciation  of  the  German  Osterreick^ 
i.e.,  eastern  kingdom,  as  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  was  called  in 
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contrast  to  tbe  Western  Empire,  which  Charlemagne  had  pre- 
viously established.  The  popidation  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
is  thus  divided : — 


37,000,000 

Surface. — Excepting  the  plain  of  the  Po,  the  south-eastern 
moiety  of  Hungary,  and  the  whole  of  Galicia,  the  Austrian  Empire 
is  exceedingly  mountainous.  The  highest  range  is  the  Tyrolese 
Alps,  of  which  the  Ortler  Spitze,  12,811  feet,  is  the  loftiest  peak. 
Tyrol  is  another  Switzerland,  only  the  scenery  is  on  a  less  gigantic 
scale.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  the  principal  lake-district ; 
and  the  two  largest  lakes  are  salt,  the  Flatten  See,  covering  about 
500  square  miles,  and  the  Neusiedler  See,  covering  about  120 
square  miles,  both  situated  in  Hungary.  Marshes  are  frequent 
in  the  lower  grounds ;  and  the  rivers  are  subject  to  inundations, 
when  the  snows  melt  upon  the  mountains. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  threefold,  viz.,  that  of  Galicia,  the 
north  of  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  which  is  the  climate  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  vine ;  that  of  Yenetia,  and 
Dalmatia,  which  is  Italian,  favouring  the  growth  of  silk,  and  admit- 
ting that  of  rice;  and  that  of  the  intermediate  provinces,  in  other 
words,  of  central  Europe,  the  land  of  wheat  and  wine.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  all  mountainous  countries,  the  climate  varies  im- 
mensely within  short  distances,  according  to  the  elevation.  How 
great  are  the  extremes  of  temperature  at  opposite  seasons,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  at  Pesth,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
vine-growing  district,  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube  is 
annually  removed  in  December,  because  then  the  river  is  passable 
on  the  ice.  The  variations  of  temperature  are  in  some  districts, 
particularly  in  the  provinces  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  sudden 
as  well  as  great ;  the  south  wind  blows  there  with  the  effect  of 
thesirocco;  and  the  north  wind  not  only  brings  winter  from  the 
mountains,  but  blows  with  such  violence  as  to  carry  even  stones 
along  with  it. 


1.  German  States, 

2.  Polish  States, 

3.  Hungarian  States, 

4.  Kingdom  of  Dalmatia, 

5.  Venetian  territory, 


13,800,000 
5,200,000 

15,600,000 
600,000 
2,000,000 
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Pboductions. — ^Hmigaiy  and  Galida  are  pre-eminently  tbe 
grain-growing  conntries  of  the  empire.  Wine  is  made  in  ererjr 
province  except  Galida ;  and  the  oil  of  southern  lUyria  is  snperior 
to  that  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  mountain  forests  are  so  exten- 
sive, that  timber  and  potashes  are  staple  articles  in  every 
province.  Fruit  is  abundant,  and  of  great  variety,  from  the  apple 
to  the  orange  :  whole  woods  of  damsons  occur ;  and  in  Croatia, 
the  favourite  beverage  is  a  brandy  made  from  them.  Medicinal 
plants  are  extensively  grown ;  rhubarb  in  Styria,  liquorice  in 
Moravia,  manna  in  Hungaiy,  gentian  in  Illyria  and  Styria, 
where  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  made  from  it,  and  Iceland  moss  on 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or 
six  feet.  The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  in  England,  with 
the  addition  of  the  buffalo,  which  is  used  for  draught  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  empire  :  the  cattle  of  Hungary  are  of  superior 
quality.  The  wild  animals  are  formidable  ;  foxes  being  numerous, 
and  wolves  and  bears  not  infrequent  It  is  said,  that  the  canary 
birds  reared  in  the  Tyrol  bring  annually  from  £3000  to  £4000  ; 
even  insects  contribute  to  the  resources  of  this  wealthy  empire, 
witness  the  cantharides  of  Hungary  and  Slavonia. 

Mines  and  Manijfactubes. — ^The  Austrian  empire  surpasses 
every  other  European  country  in  mineral  riches.  It  yields  all 
the  known  metals  except  platinum,  and  most  of  them  in  abund- 
ance. Bohemia  alone  yields  tin  ;  but  silver  is  widely  distributed, 
while  ^e  gold  mines  of  Transylvania,  and  the  quicksilver  mines 
of  lUyria,  are  respectively  the  most  productive  in  Europe,  after 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  range,  and  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
Almaden  in  Spain.  There  is  coal  in  most  of  the  provinces,  but 
it  is  little  worked,  and  consequently  the  iron  manufacture  is  but 
of  limited  extent^  although  both  in  Styria  where  it  is  most 
actively  carried  on,  and  in  other  provinces,  the  ore  is  inex- 
haustible. Marbles  and  precious  stones  occur  in  great  variety, 
and  Hungary  is  the  only  country  in  which  the  true  opal  has  been 
found.  The  imperial  salt-springs  in  Upper  Austria  yield  a  clear 
revenue  of  £70,000  a  year ;  and  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka, 
near  Oracow,  are  the  largest  in  the  world.    Sulphur,  petroleum. 
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and  mineral  waters  aie  frequent.  As  might  be  inferred  from  the 
limited  extent  of  the  iron  manufacture,  Austria  is  not  eminently  a 
manufacturing  country.  If  any  one  manufacture  can  be  called 
national,  it  is  that  of  leather,  which  is  carried  on  everywhere. 
Of  all  the  provinces,  Bohemia  is  the  most  highly  manufacturing ; 
its  glass  has  long  been  famous  ;  the  linens  of  Bohemia,  Moravia^ 
and  Silesia,  the  woollens  of  the  two  former,  and  the  silks  of 
Venice,  can  compete  with  those  of  any  other  country. 

Teadb. — No  country  in  Europe  has  fewer  natural  facilities  for 
communication  with  the  world  than  the  Austrian  empire.  Its 
only  sea-coast  is  at  the  head  of  a  deep  gulf,  communicating 
not  with  an  ocean,  but  with  an  inland  sea,  and  even  that  sea- 
coast,  except  so  much  of  it  as  belongs  to  Italy,  and  therefore  does 
not  naturally  form  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  is  isolated  by 
mountains  from  the  inland  provinces.  Then  the  Danube,  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  empire's  superabundance,  flows  into  the 
Black  Sea,  which  is  still  more  inland  than  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
neither  the  Danube,  nor  any  other  considerable  river,  lies  wholly 
within  the  Austrian  territory,  exception  being  again  made  of  the 
Austrian  possessions  in  Italy.  Accordingly,  the. foreign  commerce 
of  Austria  is  inconsiderable.  The  variety  of  produce,  however, 
arising  from  difference  of  latitude,  aspect,  and  ^ovation,  is  so  great 
as  to  render  the  Austrian  Empire  comparatively  independent  of 
other  countries,  at  the  same  time  that  it  establishes  a  mutual 
dependence  among  the  provinces,  which  is  highly  favourable  to 
internal  trade.  These  advantages  are  neutralized,  however,  by 
laws  designed  to  limit  or  even  obstruct  personal  and  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  provinces.  The  mountains  present  for- 
midable obstacles  even  to  inter-provincial  communication,  but  the 
extension  of  railways  is  multiplying  facilities,  and  the  introduction 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  Danube  has  given  an  impulse,  not 
only  to  the  home  trade,  but  also  to  the  foreign,  inasmuch  as  the 
steamers  ply  to  Constantinople,  Trebizond,  and  Smyrna.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  beneficial  for  the  commerce  of  the  empire,  that 
the  whole  of  its  steam  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  two  great 
oompanies,  with  exclusive  privileges.    The  depressing  effects  of 
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the  system  of  commercial  monopoly  are  shown  by  the  surprising 
fact,  that  Austria,  with  her  rich  soil  and  numerous  agricultural 
population,  not  only  imports  manufactured  goods,  but  supplies 
from  abroad  her  deficiency  of  grain,  wine,  cattle,  and  horses. 

Large  Towns. — By  far  the  largest  centre  of  population  is  the 
capital,  Vienna,  on  the  Danube.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  as 
well  as  of  government  for  the  whole  empire,  and  is  the  hand- 
somest city  in  Germany.  The  Prater,  a  wooded  park,  is  the 
promenade  most  frequented,  and  may  be  called  the  Hyde  Park 
of  Vienna.  In  population,  Vienna  ranks  fifth  among  the  cities 
of  Europe.^ 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 


Vienna,  . 
Bnda-Pesth, 
Prague,  . 
Venice, 
Trieste,  . 
Lemberg,  . 
Gratz, 


Verona, 


Popalation.  PopalfttioiL 

660,000  Brann,  59,000 

187,000  Padua,  54,000 

143,000  Maria-Theresien-stadt,  54,000 

118*,000  Presburg,  .  .  .  44,000 

70,000  Cracow,    .  .  .  41,000 

70,000  Ketskemet,  .  .  89,000 

63,000  Debreczin,  .  .  86,000 

63,000  Vfcenza,   .  .  .  83,000 

60,000  Mantua,    .  .  80,000 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  HAP. 

1.  Name  the  two  chief  political  diyisions  through  which  the  Danube 
flows,  the  tributary  it  receives  on  entering  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
the  town  situated  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  them.  2.  Name  the  four 
political  divisions  bordering  on  the  Adriatic.  3.  Name  the  six  provinces 
adjacent  to  Turkey.  4.  The  two  touching  Russia.  5.  The  two  touching 
Prussia.  6.  The  three  touching  Bavaria.  7.  That  which  adjoins  Sar- 
dinia. 8.  That  which  lies  next  the  Pope's  dominions.  9.  Name  the  two 
chief  tributaries  which  Hungary  sends  to  the  Danube,  and  state  the  direc- 
tions in  which  they  respectively  flow  to  the  main  stream.  10.  Name  four 
considerable  rivers  which  rise  within  the  Austrian  territory,  or  on  the 
Austrian  frontier,  and  flow,  one  into  the  Black  Sea,  two  into  the  Baltic, 
and  a  fourth  into  the  German  Ocean.  11.  What  tributary  of  the  Danube 
separates  the  greater  part  of  the  military  frontier  from  Turkey?  12. 
What  province  do  the  Carpathian  Mountains  separate  from  Turkey ;  and 
what  two  large  provinces  do  they  separate  from  each  other?  13.  Name 
the  mountains  east  and  west  of  the  Elbe,  forming  the  north  boundary  of 
Bohemia. 

1  H«nked  Moording  to  popnUtion,  the  principal  dtlei  of  Einope  ara  London,  P«ri% 
'onstantinople,  Petenburg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Naples. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 


1.  German  States.— 1.  Archducht  op  Austria,  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower,  or  Aastria  above  and  Austria  below  the  Ens,  a 
tributary  to  the  Danube  on  the  southern  bank.  Vienna  is  the  capi- 
tal of  tne  latter,  and  Li-nz  of  the  former.  Eleven  miles  north-east 
of  Vienna  is  the  village  of  Wagram,  on  the  Rossbach,  where 
Napoleon  defeated  the  Anstrians  in  1809 ;  three  miles  south-west 
of  Vienna  is  Schonbrunny  the  usual  residence  of  the  court;  and 
thirty-six  miles  west  of  Vienna,  on  the  Danube,  are  the  ruins  of 
Lowenherz  (Coeur-de-Lion)  castle,  in  which  Leopold,  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria, confined  Richard  i.  of  England.  Linz  is  remarkable  for  beauti- 
ful scenery.  Steyer^  on  the  Ens,  is  a  miniature  Sheffield.  In  the 
south-west  comer  of  Upper  Austria,  near  the  source  of  the  Salzach, 
are  the  celebrated  hot  springs  of  Gastein,  impregnated  with  Glauber 
salt ;  and  the  cascade  of  Krimonler  Ache,  the  highest  in  Europe, 
where  the  torrent  descends  at  five  leaps  a  height  of  2000  feet. 

2.  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains, 
except  at  the  outlet  of  the  Elbe.  Its  chief  river,  the  Moldau,  is  a 
tributary  to  the  Elbe  :  it  becomes  navigable  at  Budwm.  The 
capital,  Prague,  is  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  centre  of  the 
kingdom ;  no  other  town  contains  so  many  as  10,000  inhabitants. 
Its  university,  founded  in  1348,  is  the  oldest  in  Germany.  Here 
resided  the  great  reformers,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  On 
the  White  Mountain,  about  two  miles  from  Prague,  the  Bohemians 
were  defeated  in  1620,  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  son-in-law  of  James  i. 
of  England,  lost  in  that  battle  the  Bohemian  crown.  Carlsbad,  in 
the  west  comer  of  Bohemia,  has  celebrated  hot  baths ;  near  it  are 
the  mineral  waters  of  Seidlitz,  after  which  the  well-known  effervescent 
powders  are  called. 

3.  Duchy  of  Silesia. — Troppau  has  considerable  linen  and  wool- 
len manufactures. 

4.  The  Margbaviatb  op  Moravia. — Brunn,  the  capital,  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the  Austrian  Empire :  its 
dveing  establishments  are  famous,  particularly  for  Turkey  red. 


a  population  exceeding  10,000,  has  considerable  woollen  manufac- 
tures. Austerlitz,  where  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Austrians  and 
Russians,  commanded  by  their  respective  emperors,  is  situated 
south-east  from  Brunn. 

6.  Duchy  op  Styria. — Capital,  Gratz.  Near  to  BrUcJe,  which 
has  considerable  iron  manufactures,  and  a  large  transit  trade,  is  the 
village  of  Eisenerz,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  of  solid  iron 
ore,  3000  feet  high,  and  five  miles  in  circuit. 

6.  County  op  Tyrol.— Capital,  InnsprucJe,  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  spacious  and  picturesque  valleys  of  the  Northern  Alps,  watered 
by  the  Inn,  which  becomes  navigable  at  Hall.   Above  Innspruck, 
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Imtl,  where  immense  nnmbm  of  canaries  are  bred.  Trent^  towards 
the  southern  extremity  ot  the  Tyrol^  gives  name  to  the  famous  c<Nin- 
cil  which,  commencing  in  1545,  sat  during  eighteen  years  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  thje  questions  raised  by  the  Reformation :  it  was 
nela  in  a  church  of  red  marble,  called  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

7.  Garinthia,  a  mountainous  district,  chiefly  devoted  to  cattle- 
rearing  ;  capital,  KUigenfwrt^  on  the  Glan. 

8.  Carniola. — Capital,  Layback,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
South  from  Laybach,  is  Lake  Czirknitz,  about  fifteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  remarkable  for  its  capricious  fluctuations;  sometimes 
years  pass'  without  any  change  in  its  waters  when  suddenly  they 
disappear  by  a  subterranean  passage ;  sometimes  it  fills  again  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes  the  same  year  sees  the 
fisherman,  the  hunter,  the  ploughman,  and  the  reaper  on  its  bed. 
Near  to  Laybach  are  the  stalactitic  caverns  of  Adehherg,  in  which 
the  river  Laybach  loses  itself,  pursuing  thence  for  eight  miles  a  sub- 
terranean course.  These  caverns  are  nearly  1}  mile  long,  and  about 
fifty  feet  high.  In  the  district  of  Adelsberg  is  the  small  town  of 
Idria,  which  has  very  productive  quicksilver  mines. 

9.  The  LiTTORALB.— -This  maritime  province  comprises  Goertz, 
Gradisca,  Istria,  and  Trieste.  Trieste  is  hj  far  the  most  important 
town,  and  is  the  only  Austrian  seaport  not  in  Italy. 

n.  Polish  States. — 1.  QiJAQUL.--Lmberg,  on  the  Feltew,  is  by 
far  the  largest  town,  ranking  with  Trieste  in  population.  Cracow  was 
the  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  and,  alonj^  witn  a  small  surrounding 
district,  was  the  Last  monument  of  Polish  nationality.  It  is  now 
almost  deserted.  WieUcska  and  Bockniay  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cracow,  have  both  extensive  salt-mines.  At  the  former 
of  these  places,  the  excavations  measure  eight  miles  altogether,  and 
mclude  a  chapel,  every  part  of  which,  not  only  the  floor  and  roof, 
but  idso  the  pillars,  the  statues,  the  altar,  and  even  the  crucifix,  is  of 
solid  salt.  Brody,  north  from  Lerober^,  and  near  the  Russian 
frontier,  is  the  ^eat  entrepdt  of  trade  with  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
is  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Jews. 

2.  BucKOWiMA. — ^The  capital  of  this  very  monntaiuons  region,  and 
the  only  considerable  town  m  it,  is  Czemotoitz,  population  26,000. 

III.  Hungarian  States.— 1.  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  by  far  the 
largest,  most  populou8,'and  most  fertiledivisionof  the  Austrian  empire. 
It  is  historically  interesting  as  having  been  the  battle-field  of  the 
Romans  with  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  who  finally  overwhelmed 
the  empire.  Buda-Pesth  forms,  next  to  Vienna,  the  largest  emporium 
of  trade  on  the  Danube.  Comom^  on  the  same  river,  between  Buda- 
>  llungary  contains  one-iburtli  of  the  wbola  population  of  tho  Aattrln  empire. 
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Pesth  and  Vienna,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Euvope,  iVef- 
hurg^  situated  where  the  Danube  enters  Hungary,  was  the  seat  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet  from  1446  to  1784 ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  still 
crowned  there  king  of  Hungary.  North-east  from  Presburg  is  Crem- 
nii8f  the  oldest  mining  town  m  Hungary,  and  south  of  Gremnitz  is 
Schemnitssy  the  present  mining  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  seat  of 
the  most  famous  mining  school.  Gold,  silver,  and  lead  combined  with 
copper  and  arsenic,  are  the  metals  obtained*  Tokay,  east  from  Sehem- 
nitz,  gives  name  to  the  most  costly  wine  in  Europe.  Ddreczm,  south 
from  Tokay,  is  a  coUection  of  mean  one-storied  houses ;  but  it  has  ex^ 
tensive  manufactures,  and  four  great  annual  fairs.  Ketakemety  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  extensive  downs  in  Hungary,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss,  has  also  considerable  manufactures,  and  five 
great  annual  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle.  On  the  Theiss,  in  a  low 
marshy  situation  at  the  influx  of  the  Maros,  Szegedm,  an  active  centre 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  where  the  neatest  boats  and  best 
floating  mills  in  Hungary  are  built.  Near  it,  Maria  -  Theresian-stadt, 
a  collection  of  villages  rather  than  a  town ;  the  care  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses  is  the  chief  emplojrment  of  the  inhabitants.  Neusats^ 
where  the  Danube  leaves  Hungary,  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  between 
south-eastern  Germany  and  Turkey. 

2.  Principality  op  Transylvania,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
frontier  forests.— Capital,  Klaugenburg,  on  the  Szamos.  Cronstadt,  in 
the  south-east  comer,  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town. 

3.  Slayonia.— The  Capital,  Eszeky  on  the  Drave,  ia  strongly 
fortified. 

4.  Croatia, — Capital,  Agram,  on  the  Save. 

6.  Military  Frontier.— This  district  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country, 
extending  alone  the  Turkish  frontier  from  Transylvania  to  the 
Adriatic ;  and  the  name  is  due  to  the  peculiar  or«inization  of  the 
inhabitants,  whereby  the  peasant  proprietors  are  also  soldiers,  fur- 
nishing 50,000  men  to  the  Austrian  army  in  time  of  war.  Their 
tenure  of  the  land  depends  on  this  military  service.  The  more 
important  places  in  the  military  frontier  are  tlermannstadt,  Transyl* 
vania ;  Temewar,,  capital  of  the  Banat,  a  district  of  Hungary,  almost 
enclosed  by  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Maros,— -fertile,  but 
rendered  unhealthy  by  immense  morasses^  Peterwardein,  opposite 
Neusatz,  so  called  because  Peter  the  Hermit  marshalled  there  the 
bands  of  the  first  crusade ;  and  Semlin,  opposite  Belgrade  in  Turkey. 

ly.  Kingdom  op  Dalmatia. — Capital,  Zara,  A  more  populous 
and  commercial  town  is  SpakUro,  built  on  the  site  of  the  palace  to 
which  Diocletian  retired  after  his  abdication,  and  in  which  he  died. 
What  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  is  now  the  cathedral,  and  the  temple 
of  iBsculapius  is  now  a  church  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist.  The 
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coMt  of  Dafanatia  abounds  with  good  harbours ;  but,  owbg  to  their 
position,  the^  are  not  available  for  the  general  trade  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.   Tne  island  of  Lisia  has  the  best  harboor  in  the  Adriatic 

V.  VB3IBTIAM  Territory.— iSee  Italy. 

CLA«8IFICATI0N  OF  TOWKS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLACES  IN  THE 
AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE,  ACCORDINa  TO  THE  RIVER-BASINS.^ 

Elbe,.  .   .      Trib.  I  h.  Garlsfaad  and  Sddlitz,  on  the  Eger. 

Prague  and  Budweis,  on  the  Moldan. 
Ode&,    .   .   Troppau,  on  the  Oppo,  trib.  of  the  Oder. 
VurruLA,    .  Cracow. 

DmESTES,  .   Lemberg,  on  the  Peltew,  trib.  of  the  Dniester. 
Dabubb,.   .   Semlin,  Feterwarddn,  Nensatz,  Seegedin,  Bnda  and  Pesth, 
Cumorn,  Presborg,  Vienna,  Lbwcaoherz,  Lina. 
Trib.  r.  b.  Agnun,  on  the  Save. 

Laybach,  on  the  Laybach,  trib.  of  the  Save. 
Eezek,  on  the  Drare. 

Gratz  and  Briick,  on  the  Muhr,  trib.  of  the 

Drare. 
Bteyer,  on  the  Ens. 
Innsprnck,  on  the  Inn. 

Gastein  and  Krimonler  Ache,  on  the  Salzach, 

trib.  of  the  Inn. 
Trib.  {.  6.  Cronstadt  and  Hermaanstadt,  on  tribs  of  the 

Alnta. 
Temesvar,  on  the  Bega. 
Tokay,  on  the  Theiss. 
Klaosenbnrg,  on  trib.  of  the  Theiss. 
fichemnitz  and  Cremnitz,  near  the  Gran. 
Olmutz,  on  the  March. 
Bronn,  on  the  Schwarza,  trib.  of  the  March. 
Austerlitz  and  Iglan,  ou  tribs.  of  the  Schwarza. 

AniOE,  .  .  Trent 

MARITIMB  Towns  MOT  AT  THB  MOUTH  OF  AST  RIVER. 

Trieste,  Zara,  and  Spalatro,  all  on  the  Adriatic. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATTER. 

PoUHecH  and  Military  Organization. — The  government  of  Austria  is  an 
absolate  monarchy,  every  mmister  and  mapstrato  being  responsible,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  the  Emperor  alone.  Most  of  tne  provinces  once  possessed  diets 
which  served  as  bamers  against  arbitrar}  ^  power  {  but  now  these  have  been 
either  abolished  or  reduced  to  impotent  formalities.  Discontent  is  con- 
sequently wide-spread ;  Hungary  and  Venice  are  jMirticnlarly  impatient 
under  the  yoke.  This  circumstance  renders  a  largo  military  force  inoispen- 

>  For  the  towna  in  the  Yeoetiim  Territory,  lee  Italt. 
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sable;  and  the  peculiar  administration  of  the  Military  Frontier  (p.  177),  which 
was  originally  intended  for  defence  against  the  Turks,  is  now  employed  for 
repressing  the  discontented  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  peasants  in  this 
frontier  region  hold  their  lands,  on  condition  that  they  defend  the  frontier 
at  their  own  cost,  and  that  they  march  wherever  else  the  Emperor  may 
require  their  services,  for  the  usual  soldier's  pay.  They  are  regularly  ex- 
ercised, so  that  an  army  of  50,000  men,  which  costs  the  State  nothing 
except  in  time  of  war,  is  in  constant  readiness  for  action. 

Baeea, — Russia  is  the  only  European  State  comprising  within  itself  as 
great  a  variety  of  races,  and  consequently  of  languages,  as  does  the  Austrian 
Empire.  The  most  numerous  race  is  the  Slavonian,  which  constitutes 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  population :  it  is  found  in  all  the  provinces, 
except  Tyrol  and  Lombardy,  and  is  predominant  on  the  northern  and  south- 
em  frontiers  of  the  empire.  All  the  Slavonian  dialects  are  allied  to  the 
Polish.  The  next  most  numerous  race,  and  by  far  the  most  enlightened,  is 
the  German,  distributed  throughout  the  whole  empire,  and  constituting 
separate  communities  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  Transylvania,  the  Military 
Frontier,  and  Lombardy.  The  Magyars,  a  high-spirited  race,  of  pure 
Asiatic  extraction,  form  the  majority  of  the  population  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and  speak  a  hmguage  akin  to  the  Fmnish.  The  Italians,  who 
are  al)out  half  as  numerous  as  tie  Magyars,  constitute  almost  the  entire 
population  of  Venice,  and  of  Southern  Tyrol  and  Ill^ria.  The  Valaks,  or, 
as  they  call  themselves,  Rumani,  a  mixed  race  derived  from  the  Roman 
empire,  are  found  in  Eastern  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Buckowina,  and 
speak  a  corrupt  Latin.  Latin  was  till  lately  the  official  language  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  is  still  spoken  amongst  educated  persons  hoth.  there  and  in 
Hungary.  These  numerousandheterogeneousracesdiffernolessininterests,. 
feelings,  and  dispositions,  thiui  in  language  and  descent  The  subject  Italian, 
Slavonic,  Magyar,  and  Polish  races  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  disaffection ; 
and  as  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  intelligence,  industry,  and  power,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  bow  much  longer  under  a  yoke  which  they  detest. 
These  nationalities  constitute  five-sevenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire. 

Cfivilisation, — Of  all  these  races  the  German  and  Italian  are  most  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation.  Four- fifths  of  the  periodical  literature  published  in 
Austria  is  in  German  or  Italian.  The  German  population  alone  maintains 
6000  schools,  whereas  the  Slavonian  schools  do  not  number  5000,  although 
the  Slavonian  race  is  nearly  thrice  as  numerous  as  the  German.  The 
Gk)vemment  spares  no  exertion  to  brin^  within  the  reach  of  all  its  subjects 
an  education  suited  to  their  respective  circumstances ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  empire  a  minimum  of  attainment  is  enforced  by  the  exclusion  from  the 
rites  of  marriage,  and  from  regular  employment  under  a  master,  of  all 
men  who  cannot  read,  write,  and  cast  up  accounts.  Vienna  is  the  seat  of 
the  most  famous  medical  school  in  Germany. 

Religion. — Four-fifths  of  the  entire  population  profess  Roman-catholicism, 
which  is  the  State  religion  in  all  tne  provinces,  even  in  Transylvania, 
Buckowina,  and  Galicia,  where  the  adherents  of  the  Greek  Chureh  out- 
luunber  the  Roman -catholics.  The  remaining  fifth  is  pretty  equally 
divided  between  the  Greek  and  Protestant  churehes.  The  Jews  are 
numeions,  and  the  trade  of  Galicia  is  almost  entirely  in  their  hands  (p.  176). 
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Area,  about  two-thirdB  larger  than  that  of  the  Britiah  lalea. 
Popnlation,  Thirty-aeyen  and  A-half  milliona. 

PouncAL  Divisions. — Since  the  revolution  of  1789  France 
has  been  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  civil  administration,  into 
eighty-six  departments  of  nearly  equal  size,  named  after  some 
striking  natural  feature  in  each.  The  names  of  the  unequally- 
sized  provmces,  into  which  it  was  anciently  divided,  are  still  in 
popular  use,  and  are  for  us  the  more  important,  because  they  are 
almost  all  indissolubly  associated  either  with  the  productions  of 
the  districts  they  denote,  or  with  the  history  of  France  and 
England.  The  departments  cannot  be  so  grouped  as  to  exactly 
correspond  with  the  ancient  provinces.  The  subjoined  clastt- 
fication  of  equivalent  provinces  and  departments  is,  however,  an 
approximation  to  the  tieict  :^ — 

I.  Biver  Syitem  of  Belgium  and  Bhenith  Prusiia. 


No,             Pmrineu,  Xqui»akiit  Deportmmitt.  Kc. 

1.  French  Flanders,  •   Nord,   I. 

2.  Artoia,       .      .  .  PaadeCalaia,   S. 

3.  Lorraine,          .  •  Menae,  Moselle,  Menrthe,  Voagea,    .  0. 

4.  Alaaoe,       .  .  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  ...  8. 

II.  Bannofihe8omm$. 

5.  Picaidy,     •      •  .  Somme,   9. 


in.  Bonn  of  the  Seine. 

6.  Normandy,  .      •      .  Lower  Seine,  Enre,  Ome,  Calradoe,  La 

Manche,  14r 

>  The  nune  Fremee  is  derlTed  from  the  ^Vonftt,  a  tribe  of  Oemume  who,  after  leaTfng 
memorUle  of  themielree  east  of  the  Rhine,  In  the  ttamea  Fraakfort-oa-the-Oder,  Fraok- 
fprt-on-the-Main,  and  Franconia,  a  district  in  Bararia,  erossed  that  rirer,  and  obtained 
tho  ascendency  oyer  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Gani,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  oentnrjr. 

*  The  teacher  is  recommended  not  to  insist  npon  the  papU  mastering  the  departments,aa, 
even  if  once  learned,  they  are  snre  to  be  soon  forgotten,  except  when  the  pupil  has  soma 
striking  association  connected  with  them.  The  local  occasion  of  the  names  of  departmenta 
will  afterwards  be  pointed  ont,  where  not  obvioos,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  snefa 
mnemonic  associations.  The  student  will  obserre  that  almost  all  the  defsrtments  am 
named  after  rivers,  and  wUl  thence  nnderstand  that  a  minuU  aeqnaintanoe  with  the  rlrera 
of  France,  and  tbelrprindpal  tributaries,  is  the  best  key  toa  knowledge  of  the  departaaBta. 
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No. 

7.  Isleof  Franoe, 
Si  GhAoipagne, 


9.- Brittany,  . 

10.  Anjoa, 

11.  Maine, 

12.  Poitou, 

13.  Toaraine,  . 

14.  Orl6aiuu8,  . 

15.  Bern,  . 

16.  Marche, 

17.  NiyernaiSf  . 

18.  Bourbonnais, 

19.  Anvergne,  . 


20.  Guyenne, 

21.  Gaacony^ 

22.  B4arn, . 
28.  Foix,  . 

24.  Aunig, 

25.  Saintonge, 

26.  Angoamois, 

27.  limooflin, 


Equivalent  D^partmsnU,  No. 
,   Seine  and  Mame,  Seine  and  Oiae,  Seine, 

Oise,  Aisne,   19. 

.   Ardennes,  Mame,  Aube,  Upper  Mame,  23. 

IV.  Basin  of  the  Loire. 

.   nie  and  Vilaine,  Gdtes  da  Nord,  Finis- 

terre,  Morbihan,  Lower  Loire,      .  28. 

.  Maine  and  Loire,  ....  29. 
.   Mayenne,  Sarthe,     .      .      .  .81. 

.   Vienne,  the  Two  Sdvres,  Vendue,  34. 

.   Indre  and  Loire,       ....  35. 

.   Eore  and  Loir,  Loir  and  Cher,  Loirat,  38. 

.   Cher,  Indre,      .            ...  40. 

.   Crease,   41. 

.   Ni^yre,   42. 

.   AUier,   43. 

.   Pay  de  DOme,  Cantal,      ...  45. 

y.  Basin  of  the  OarowM. 

i  Dordogne,  Gironde,  Landes,  Lot  and 
•<    Garonne,  Lot,  Aveyron,  Tam  and 

(    Garonne,  Gers,  Higher  Pyrenees,  .  54. 

.   Lower  Pyrenees,      .      .      .      .  55. 

.   Axidge,   56. 


58. 

60. 


Lower  Charente,  Charente, 
Corrdze,  Upper  Yienne,  . 


VI. 


28.  Franche  Comt6,  . 

29.  Burgundy,  . 

80.  Lyonnais,  . 

81.  Languedoc, 

82.  Roussillon,  . 

83.  Dauphin^,  . 

84.  Avignon, 

85.  ProTenoe,  . 

86.  Dnchy  of  Savoy, 

87.  County  of  Nice,  . 


Basin  of  the  Saone  and  Bhone, 

Upper  Saone,  Doubs,  Jura,      .  63. 
.   Ain,  Saone  and  Loire,  Cdte-d'Or,  Yonne,  67. 

Rhone,  Loire,  ...  69. 

.   Aude,  Upper  Garonne,  Tarn,  H^raidt, 

Gard,  lizftre,  Upper  Loire,  ArdSche,  77. 
.   Pyrenees  Orientales,  .  .78. 

.   Isdre,  Higher  Alps,  Drdme,     .      .  81. 

.   Vauduse,  82. 

.  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  Lower  Alps, 

Yar,  85. 

.  Savoy,  Upper  Savoy,  .  .  .87. 
.   Maritime  Alps,        •      •      •      .  88. 


88.  Ooxsiea, 


YII.  IsUmdi. 
Corse, 


89. 
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C.  GrisNes. 

.    .  R. 

C  LaHogae. 

Ushant  .   .  . 

.  .  L 

Loire      .   •  . 

.   .  B. 

Charente     .  . 

.   .  B. 

B.  BajofBiBcaj. 

Garonne  .   .  . 

.   .  B. 

Adour     .  . 

.   .  B. 

TABUB  OF  THE  MOXTHTAINSy  CAFBB^  IBLANDSy  BATS,  Am  BIVXB8 
or  FRANCE. 

AUofOie  Coast,  Mmd  Frontier 

ana  Meatterranean  Coast. 
Scheldt    .     .   .   .  B. 

Mense  B. 

Moselle     .   .   .   .  B. 

Bbine  B. 

M.  YofgM. 

M.  Jura. 

Saone    .   .   .   .   •  B* 
M.  Mont  dt)r. 
M.  Cevennes 
M.  Blanc. 

Bhoue  B. 

Hi^rea  .....  L 

BouNDASiES. — France  is  compact  in  form,  and  has  great 
natural  barriers  for  its  bomxdaries  on  all  sides,  except  the  north, 
where  it  is  oontominous  with  Belgium  and  with  Khenish  Prussia, 
and  where,  to  supply  the  want  of  natural  defences,  almost  eyery 
town  is  a  fortress. 

CoNFiGUBATioN. — ^Tho  Configuration  of  the  country  is  deter-^ 
mined  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  under  various  names — as 
the  Ardennes,  between  the  Mouse  and  the  Moselle  ;  the  Yosges, 
between  the  Moselle  and  the  Bhine  ;  the  Cdte-d*Or,  west  of  the 
Saone  ;  and  the  Cevennes,  west  of  the  Rhone — ^trayerse  almost  its 
whole  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  either  contain  the  sources 
of  its  chief  rivers,  or  furnish  their  more  considerable  tributaries. 
On  one  side  of  this  chain  is  Alsace,  with  an  eastern  aspect,  and 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone,  with  a  southern  one ; 
on  the  other  side,  is  the  remaining  and  far  greater  portion  of  France, 
sloping,  with  the  exception  of  French  Flanders  and  Lorraine, 
which  belong  to  the  river-system  of  Belgium,  along  the  courses  of 
the  Somme,  Seine,  Loire,  and  Ckronne,  westward  to  the  Atlantic 
The  watersheds  of  these  rivers  are  broad  and  gentle  elevations  ; 
and  the  only  hills  in  this  great  western  slope  worthy  to  be  called 
mountains,  are  in  Auvergne,  where  the  groups  of  Cantal  and  Mont 
d'Or  cover  an  extensive  district    The  Puy  de  Saucy,  the  loftiofit 
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peak  of  central  France,  belongs  to  the  latter  group,  and  risea  faHj 
6000  feet  above  the  leyel  of  the  sea.  All  the  districts  traversed  by 
the  great  chain,  or  bordering  on  the  P^nees,  Alps,  and  Jura,  are 
highly  mountainous.  The  highest  point  in  the  Jura  range  is  in 
France,  Mont  Beculet  in  the  Ain  department,  of  about  the  same 
height  as  the  Puy  de  Saucy.  The  highest  peak  of  the  French 
Pyrenees  is  Mont  Yignemale,  nearly  midway  between  the  Re- 
public of  Andorra  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  is  upwards  of 
10,000  feet  higL  The  highest  point  in  the  whole  French  terri* 
tory  used  to  be  Mont  Olau,  one  of  the  Cotian  Alps  over  against 
Turin;  now  of  course  the  highest  point  is  Mont  Blanc  (see  p, 
33).  In  variety  of  surface  France  may  be  likened  to  Great 
Britain ;  but,  whilst  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain  lie  in  the 
west  and  north,  those  of  France  lie  in  the  east  and  south. 

CuMATB  AND  Peoduce. — lu  respoct  of  climate  and  productions, 
France  is  divisible  into  three  regions,  marked  by  two  lines  drawn, 
the  one  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  to  where  the  Rhine  leaves 
France  ;  the  other  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  to  where  the 
Rhone  enters  it.  Com,  wine,  and  oil,  are  the  characteristic  pro- 
ductions of  these  three  regions,  respectively.  The  northern,  or 
com  region,  particularly  its  sea-board,  resembles  the  south  of  Eng- 
land in  climate,  only  that  the  extremes  of  temperature  at  opposite 
seasons  are  somewhat  greater.  Besides  wheat,  beetroot  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  this  region  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  flax 
for  that  of  hnen.  The  central,  or  wine  region,  enjoys  the  most 
agreeable  climate  in  general,  but  is  subject  to  tremendous  storms 
of  wind  and  hail,  which  are  said  to  destroy  annually  one-tenth  of 
the  produce  of  the  vines.  In  the  southern,  or  oil  region,  maiz  e 
begins  to  take  the  place  of  wheat ;  the  pastures  become  so 
parched  in  sommer,  that  little  butter  can  be  made,  and  olive  oil 
is  used  instead ;  the  mulberry  is  extensively  planted  for  the  silk- 
worm; and  semi-tropical  fruits,  as  mebns,  oranges,  pome- 
granates, figs,  almonds,  pistachios,  and  capers,  come  to 
perfection  in  favoured  spots. 

AoRicuLTirRE. — Except  on  the  firontiers  of  Belgium,  agricultm^ 
is  in  a  backward  state.    More  than  half  the  field-work  is  done  by 
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oxen;  but  in  the  north,  horses,  and  in  the  sonth,  mules,  are 
more  common  in  draught  than  oxen.  The  minute  subdivision 
of  the  land^  consequent  on  the  law  of  succession,  which  obliges 
a  father  to  leave  his  property  equally  amongst  all  his  children, 
is  unfavourable  to  the  introduction  of  new  machines,  or,  indeed^ 
of  any  improvement  involving  the  outlay  of  capital.  One 
half  of  all  FilEuice  is  under  the  plough;  and,  except  in  the 
south,  where  the  vine  and  the  olive  occupy  so  much  space, 
grain  enough  is  usually  grown  for  the  population.  France 
is  far  behind  England  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the 
English  farmer  breeding  and  rearing  twice  as  many  head  per 
acre  as  the  French  one.  The  French  eat  more  wheaten 
bread,^  and  much  less  meat,  than  the  English.  Poultry,  how- 
ever, are  fieur  more  numerous  in  France  than  in  England ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  a  greater  weight  of  poultry  is  con- 
sumed in  France  than  of  mutton.  It  is  also  calculated  that 
each  person  in  France  consumes  200  to  300  eggs  per  annum, 
and  that,  besides,  800  million  eggs  are  annusJly  exported  to 
Britain. 

Forests.  —  Forests  cover  one-eighth  of  the  surface  oi 
France ;  the  largest  are  those  of  Orleans,  north  of  the  Loire, 
of  Fontainebleau,  on  the  Seine,  and  of  Ardennes,  between 
the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse.  They  give  shelter  to  foxes, 
wolves,  and  wild  boars ;  bears  are  found  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Alpine  districts  of 
Dauphin^.  Wood  can  be  had  so  cheap,  and  is  so  much  liked 
for  fuel,  that  coal,  though  extensively  distributed,  is  little 
worked.  Where  sweet  chestnuts  abound,  they  enter  largely 
into  the  food  of  the  peasantry,  and  truffles  are  regularly 
hunted  for,  the  best  being  those  of  Perigord,  a  district  on 
the  Dordogne.    Beech  being  as  valuable  as  oak  for  fuel,  is 

>  How  greatty  France  differs  from  England  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  liodod 
property  appears  ftom  the  following  classification  of  French  proprietors 

60,000  large  proprietors  possessing  an  arerage  of     .     .     .     780  acres. 
600,000  middle-class  proprietors       „  ^        •     •     •      76  » 

6,000,000  small  proprietors      „        „  „        ...        7|  „ 

s  The  countries  of  Europa  in  which  most  wheat  is  oonsnmed  per  hesd,  are  France,  the 
British  Islands,  and  Spain ;  the  quantities  oonsumed  per  head  in  each,  being  respectively, 
as  the  numbers,  6»  4, 8. 
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higAj  grown ;  and  in  Picardy^  an  oil  is  expressed  from  beech 
mast.    The  cork  tree  occurs  only  at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees. 

VmEYARDS. — ^Vineyards  cover  a  twentieth  part  of  France; 
and  the  French  are  the  best  wine-makers  in  the  world.  The 
.wines  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  Bordeaux  (claret),  are  the 
most  famous.  The  consumption  of  wine  is  only  one-quarter  gallon 
per  head  in  England,  but  twenty  gallons  per  head  in  France, 
wine  being  there  the  common  national  drink.  The  best  sorts, 
however,  are  largely  exported ;  the  quantity  of  champagne  sent 
abroad  is  twice  that  consumed  in  France.  Vinegar  and  brandy 
are  subsidiaiy  products ;  Orleans  is  most  famous  for  the  former, 
and  Cognac,  a  small  town  on  the  Charente,  for  the  latter.  Cider 
is  made  in  the  north-west  provinces,  that  of  Normandy  being 
esteemed  the  best. 

Maitufactttres  and  Mines. — Of  the  three  regions  into  which 
France  has  been  divided  (p.  183),  the  northern  is  the  most  highly 
manufacturing,  and  the  central  one  the  least  so.  The  southern 
region  claims  the  most  extensive  of  the  French  manufactures,  viz., 
silk,  of  which  Lyons  is  the  principal  seat ;  but  the  woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  manufactures,  are  all  confined  to  the  northern  region. 
Rouen  is  the  Manchester  of  France  ;^  the  linen  manufacture  is 
most  active  in  the  towns  bordering  on  Flanders,  as  Lille,  Valen- 
ciennes, Douay,  Cambray,^  St.  Quentin.  The  woollen  manufacture 
is  more  widely  diffused  ;  but  the  cloths  most  esteemed  are  those 
of  Sedan,  on  the  Mouse,  and  of  Louviers,  south  of  Rouen.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  metallic  manufactures  is  St  Etienne,  south-west 
from  Lyons ;  but  they  are  on  a  very  limited  scale  as  compared 
with  those  of  England.  How  inadequately  the  mines  in  general 
are  worked,  may  be  understood  from  this,  that  coal  is  the  largest 
item  among  the  imports  from  Belgium,  and  that  France  receives 
from  Engird,  coal,  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  besides  woollens,  in 
exchange  for  her  silks,  wines,  and  fruits. 

1  In  many  other  places  there  are  eotton  manufiactwea  on  a  emaD  icale.  From  one  andi 
place,  Ouinfftimp,  in  the  department  of  C6Ui  du  Jford,  Brittany,  oar  word  ffingham  hai  been 
derived  by  a  mia-pronondation.  The  mannfaotore  of  gingham  is  atUl  the  ohief  oocapation 
atOuinpunp. 

>  Hence  tha  name  eamMe,  for  a  sort  of  line  white  linen,  tel  made  at  Camhray 
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StcovDABT  MAiruf AcrrxTBKS. — Of  leoondaiy  nuuiiifactureay 
'  may  be  mentioned  that  of  salt,  obtained  chiefly  by  the  eyapora- 
tion  of  sea-water  in  the  shallow  marshes,  which  abound  all 
along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Languedoc.  On  the  Swiss  frontier,  watchmaking  is  a  staple  em- 
ployment. Under  the  patronage  of  Oovemment,  mag^cent 
porcelain  and  tapestry  are  manufactured,  the  former  at  Sevres, 
between  Paris  and  Versailles  ;  the  latter  at  Gobelins,  a  suburb  of 
Paris.  Paris  itself  bears  the  palm  from  every  European  dty  for 
fine  cutleiy,  jewelleiy,  gloves,  and  fancy  articles  in  general  The 
.  manufactures  in  which  the  French  excel,  are  such  as  minister  to 
luxury  and  refinement,  rather  than  to  necessity  and  use.  Silk, 
accordingly,  is  the  oidy  textile  fabric  which  is  better  made  in 
France  than  in  England.  The  French  designs  are  more  tasteful 
thtLi^  the  "RTiglifth- 

Tradx. — ^The  situation  of  France,  commanding  both  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic,  is  admirable  for  commerce,  but  good 
harbours  are  not  numerous ;  the  coasts  of  Bretagne  and  Ftovenoe 
alone  abound  with  them,  and  the  best,  Brest,  Eochefort^  and 
Toulon,  are  occupied  as  naval  stations.  The  internal  water  corn- 
munications,  natural  and  artificial,  are  very  extensive.  The  Bhine 
is  navigable  long  before  it  reaches  the  French  frontier ;  the  Rhone, 
the  most  rapid,  and  the  largett  of  French  rivers,  as  also  the  only 
one  which  forms  a  delta  at  its  mouth,  is  navigable  throughout 
almost  its  whole  course  in  France ;  and  the  Loire,  the  hns^est  of 
French  rivers  (650  miles)  is  navigable  to  within  90  miles  of  its 
source.^  These  rivers,  as  also  the  Seine  and  Garonne,  are  all  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  canals ;  and  Paris  is  the,  centre  of  a 
railway  system  which  radiates  in  evety  direction  to  the  principal 
towns.  All  these  means  of  transit  encourage  a  very  active  home 
trade,  which  has  a  broad  foundation  in  the  diversity  of  climate, 
and  in  the  consequent  variety  of  produce  within  France  herself. 
She  is  less  dependent  on  other  coimtries  than  England ;  and  this 

^  The  Loire  to  mtijMt  to  dMtraotlTt  tnvoMicm  wben  tbt  nowi  of  Om  OmmM  nilk 
To  tpoMitd  »galDt(  them,  a  dyke,  of  tadb  dltteniloiM  that  the  top  at  It  forme  a  oaniaie-wajr, 
bae  been  oMt  vp  aloog  either  bank,  from  Blole  to  Angen,  a  dietaaoe  of  about  vlmHf  mOea 
The  leeaeiy  of  the  LeiN  ii  paitleolailj  beaatifU  in  the  aelihboa^ 
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circumstance,  together  with  the  insignificance  of  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions, keeps  her  foreign  trade  within  moderate  limits.  Besides 
colonial  produce,  all  the  raw  cotton,  and  much  of  the  raw  silk 
which  she  manufactures,  is  imported,  the  former  from  America, 
the  latter  from  Italy ;  coal  and  iron  she  receives  in  considerable 
quantities  from  England  and  Belgium ;  her  chief  exports  are  wine, 
oil,  fruits,  manufactured  silks,  and  a  great  variety  of  fancy  articles. 

Paris.— In  France,  the  towns  contain  only  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation, whereas  in  England,  they  contain  a  half  (p.  107) ;  which 
is  an  expression  of  the  general  fact,  that  France  is  a  less  highly 
manufacturing  country  than  England.  Far  ahead  of  all  other  towns 
is  Paris,  the  capital,  and  the  second  city  in  Europe.  Originally 
built  on  a  small  island  in  the  Seine,  where  is  still  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  it  now  covers  both  sides  of  the  river;  is  very 
strongly  fortifieH,  being  not  only  surrounded  by  a  continuous 
line  of  works,  but  also  defended  by  detached  forts,  which  occupy 
commanding  situations  on  every  side ;  and  is  the  admiration  of 
the  world  for  its  architectural  monuments,  its  libraries,^  its 
museums,  and  its  gaiety.  Almost  the  whole  book  trade  of 
France  centres  in  Paris,  which  rules  opinion  in  France  as  abso- 
lutely as  it  rules  fashion  throughout  the  world.  One  half  of 
Paris  is  built  over  the  very  quarries  which  furnished  the  stone, 
and  which,  since  they  have  been  made  the  receptacle  of  the 
bones  collected  out  of  the  abolished  intramural  cemeteries,  have 
been  called  catacombs.  They  form  a  subterranean  city,  with 
streets  corresponding  in  name  and  direction  to  those  on  the  sur- 
face; but  on  each  side,  instead  of  human  habitations,  are  piles 
of  human  bones. 

Other  large  Towns. — ^The  next  largest  town  in  France  is 
its  chief  manufacturing  city,  Lyons^  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saone.  Next  comes  Marseilles^  the  chief  commercial  city, 
and  notable  as  the  most  ancient  seat  of  civilisation  in  France, 
having  been  founded  by  a  Greek  colony,  B.C.  600-  '  Inferior  only 
to  Marseilles  in  point  of  commerce  is  Bordeaux,  on  the  Garonne, 

1  The  National  Library  of  Paris  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  eontaining  SOO^OOOprinted 
books,  and  80,000  volumes  of  manuscript  The  next  three  largest  collections  of  books, 
are  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich,  600,000  volumes ;  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, SSSflOO  volumes ;  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  435,000  volumes. 
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a  city  about  half  the  size  of  Lyons ;  it  commands  the  trade  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  Marseilles  commandis  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Next  comes  LtUe^  a  fortified  town,  and  seat  of  various  manu- 
factures. The  Flemish  character  of  the  scenery  around  Lille  is 
rendered  complete  by  about  three  hundred  windmills,  which 
express  oil  from  rape-seed.  Then  come  Nantes  and  Toulouse, 
Nantes,  by  being  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  is  navigable 
for  more  than  500  miles,  is  advantageously  situated  for  trade, 
and  has  besides  a  great  variety  of  minor  manufactures.  It  gives 
name  to  a  famous  Edict,  in  which  Henry  iv.  granted  (1598) 
liberty  of  worship  to  the  Ptotestants,  and  the  revocation  of  which, 
by  Louis  xiv.  in  1685,  drove  about  half  a  million  of  the  most 
industrious  citizens  of  France  into  other  countries,  particularly 
Britain  and  Holland,  where  they  introduced  several  manuifactures 
before  unknown.  Toulouse,  on  the  Garonne,  is  equal  to  Nantes 
in  population,  and  is  the  same  sort  of  town.  Though  inland,  it 
is  almost  as  favourably  situated  for  trade,  being  near  the  junction 
of  the  canal  which  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Garonne.  Rouen  is  the  last  town  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 100,000.  The  heart  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  is  pre- 
served in  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen ;  and,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  was  burnt,  now  stands  a  public  fountain. 

FRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  FRANCE. 

Popn^tlon.  PopnUtion. 
Paris,  on  the  Seine,   .   .  1,700,000  Havre,  on  the  Seine,   .  76,000 
Lyons,  on  the  Rhone .   .    81 9,000  Brest,  on  the  English  Chan- 
Marseilles,  on  the  Medi-                  nel   68,000 

terranean,     ....    260,000  Amiens,  on  the  Somme,  .  59,000 

Bordeaux,  on  the  Garonne,  163,000  Nimes,  near  the  Gard, .   .  57,000 

Lille,  near  the  Scarpe,   .    132,000  Metz,  on  the  Moselle,  .   .  57,000 

Nantes,  ^n  the  Loire,     .    114,000  Rheims,  on  the  Vesle, .    .  56,000 

Toulouse,  on  the  Garonne,  118,000  Montpellier,  near  the  Medi- 

Rouen,  on  the  Seine,  .   .    103,000      terranean,   52,000 

St.  Etienne,  on  the  Furand,  94,000  Angers,  on  the  Maine,     .  52,000 

Toulon,on  the  Mediterranean,  85,000  Limoges,  on  the  Vienne,  .  51,000 

Strasburg,  on  the  Rhine,  .    82,000  Orleans,  on  the  Loire,  .   .  51,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1 .  Name  the  boundaries  of  France.  2.  What  mountains  separate  France 
from  Italy,  and  from  Switzerland  respectively ;  also  what  two  rivers,  the 
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one  being  a  tribataiy  of  the  other,  pass  throngfa  the  gap  between  these 

raoantains  on  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean  ?  3.  Along  what  province 
is  the  Rhine  a  French  boundary  ?  4.  What  two  countries  are  contermi- 
nous with  France  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  what  two  are 
conterminous  with  it  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Straits  of  Dover?  5.  Name 
the  country  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  little  republic  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  the  river  which,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  French  Pyrenees, 
completes  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain  ?  6.  Between  what 
two  rivers,  and  what  points  on  those  rivers,  does  France  touch  Swit- 
zerland? 7.  If  France  were  extended  to  what  have  been  called  her  na- 
tural boundaries,  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  what  countries  and  parts  of 
countries  would  she  absorb  ?  8.  Name  the  most  prominent  cape  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover  and  in  the  English  Channel.  9.  ^^ame  the  five  provinces 
that  look  towards  England,  and  state  betwixt  which  two  of  them  the 
Channel  Islands  are  situated.  10.  Name  the  five  provinces  along  the 
north-eaistem  frontier,  also  th^five  along  the  eastern,  and  name  the  one 
which  is  common  to  both.  11.  Name  the  four  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Pyrenees.  12.  Name  the  three  provinces  traversed  by  the  Seine,  between 
Rouen  and  Troves,  and  the  four  traversed  by  the  Loire  from  Nantes  to 
Orleans.  13.  Name  the  three  provinces  on  the  right  and  left  banks  re- 
spectively of  the  Rhone.  14.  Name  the  two  large  provinces  between  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

I. — PROVINCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  RIVER-SYSTEM  OF  BELGIUM 
AND  RHENISH  PRUSSIA. 

1.  French  Flanders  [Dq?.  Nord,  t.c,  North). — Chief  town,  Lille, 
Dunkirk  J  a  seaport,  sold  to  France  by  Charles  ri.  of  England.  Valen- 
cienneSj  where  the  Scheldt  becomes  navigable,  is  famous  for  its  lace ; 
near  it  are  the  most  extensive  coal-mines  in  France.  Malplaquet^  on 
the  Belgian  frontier,  where  Marlborough  gained  a  victory  over  the 
French.  Cambrayy  where  F^n^lon,  author  of  TiUmaque,  was  arch- 
bishop. Douay  has  an  English  college,  founded  by  Cardinal  Allen, 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  only  English  version  of  the  Scriptures 
received  among  Roman-catholics;  it  is  still  called,  from  the  place 
where  it  was  first  published,  in  1609,  the  Douay  version. 

2.  Artois^  {Dep,  Pas  de  Calais,  t.e.,  Passage  or  Straits  of  Calais). — 
Arras^  the  chief  town,  was  once  so  famous  for  tapestry,  that  arroB 
became  an  English  synonyme  for  it.  St,  Omer  has  a  Roman-catholic 
college,  once  much  frequented  by  English  and  Irish  candidates  for 
the  priesthood.  Calaia  is  the  nearest  port  to  England,  the  distance 
between  it  and  Dover  being  only  twenty-six  miles.   Boulogne,  where 

>  Arteiian  welli  were  so  eidled  from  the  great  attention  paid  to  their  oonetnio- 
tton  in  Artois.  The  oldest  Artesian  well  in  France  was  made  in  1126,  and  is  in  the 
department  of  Fas  dt  Calais. 
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Napoleon  collected  $n  armftmeiit  for  the  invasion  of  England,  is  muck 
frequented  by  the  English  as  a  watering-place.  Aginoowrt^  near  the 
source  of  the  Canche,  where  Henry  y.  of  England  defeated  a  French 
force,  greatly  more  numerous,  in  1415. 

3.  Lorraine  {D^,  Meuse,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  Vosges). — ^Chief 
town,  Nancy,  Metz,  on  the  Moselle,  is  a  fortified  town,  somewhat 
larger  than  Nancy,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal  school  for  military 
engineering  in  France.  West  of  Verdun  is  Varennes^  where  Louis  xvi., 
his  queen,  and  two  children,  were  arrested  in  their  flight,  in  1791. 

4.  Alsace  {Dep.  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine). — Chief  town,  Straahurg, 
on  the  Khine,  a  fortress  of  the  first  class ;  the  cathedral  has  a  «pire 
446  feet  high,  33  feet  higher  than  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome,  and  only  a 
few  feet  lower  than  the  cathedral  spire  at  Vienna,  which  is  the 
highest  in  the  world.  MUMhaiuen  has  extensive  cotton  manufiicturea. 

n. — ^PBOYINCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  BASIN  OF  THE  SOMME. 

6.  PiCARDY  {Dep.  Somme).— Chief  town,  Amiens^  on  the  Somme, 
birthplace  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  preached  the  first  crusade.  On 
the  borders  of  Artois,  Crecy,  where  Edward  in.  of  England  defeated 
Philip  vi.  of  France  in  1346.  It  was  here  that  the  Black  Prince, 
having  slain  the  King  of  Bohemia,  assumed  that  monarch's  crest, 
three  ostrich  feathers,  with  its  legend,  Ich  dten^  ».«.,  /  serve,  which 
has  since  been  worn  by  every  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  borders  of 
French  Flanders,  St,  QtienUn,  where,  in  the  time  of  Philip  n.,  the 
Spaniards  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  French,  to  commemorate 
which  the  Escurial  was  built. 

in. — PROVINCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  BASIN  OP  THE  SEINE. 

6.  Normandy,  so  called  from  the  Normans,  i.e.,  Northmen,  who 
extorted  the  cession  of  it  from  Charles  the  Simple  early  in  the  tenth 
century  (Dep.  Lower  Seine,  Eure,  Ome,  Calvactos,^  La  Manche,  i.e.. 
The  Channel),  resembles  England  more  than  any  other  province  of 
France;  it  is  the  land  of  cider,  of  rich  juicy  pastures,  ot  fat  cattle, 
and  strong  horses. — Chief  town,  Eouen.  Dieppe,  Havre^  Barfleur^ 
and  Cherbourg,  are  the  most  notable  places  on  the  coast.  Havre  is 
the  port  of  both  Paris  and  Rouen.  At  Barfleur,  William  the  Con- 
queror collected  his  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Cherbourg  is 
a  great  naval  station-  In  the  interior  are  Caen^  built  of  a  white 
stone,  which  is  exported  to  great  distances  on  account  of  its  beauty; 
in  the  abbey,  built  by  himself,  William  the  Conqueror  lies  buried; 
Bayeux,  in  the  cathedral  of  which  is  preserved  a  piece  of  tapestry, 
200  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  representine  the  whole  story  of  the 
conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy,  and  said  to  have  been 

1  Thii  department  takes  its  name  from  eertein  rocks,  called  Calvados,  after  •  ahln 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  Armada»  which  was  wrecked  npon  them.  ' 
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worked  by  Matilda  his  wife ;  and  AvrancheB^  in  the  cathedral  of  which 
lis  a  stone  marking  the  spot  where  Henry  u.  did  penance  for  the  murder 
of  Thomas  ^  Becket. 

7.  Isle  of  France  {Dep.  Seine  and  Mame,  Seine  and  Oise,  Seine, 
Oise,  Aisne). — Chief  town,  Paris,  East  of  Paris  is  the  fortress  of 
Vincennes^  where  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon 
in  1804.  North  of  it  is  the  Hill  of  Montmartre  (Martyr's  Mount), 
where  St.  Denis  suffered  martyrdom,  and  the  town  of  St,  Dents, 
where  he  fell  d6wn  dead  after  carrying  his  head  under  his  arm  from 
Montmartre ;  here  the  kings  of  Prance  lie  buried.  West  of  Paris 
are  the  palaces  of  St.  Cloud,  on  the  Seine,  and  of  Versailles;  the 
picture  galleries  in  the  latter  are  of  enormous  extent.  Below  St. 
Cloud,  on  the  Seine,  St.  Gennain-en-Laye,  where  James  ii.  of  Eng- 
land died  and  was  buried ;  Poissy,  a  village  where,  every  Thursday, 
is  held  the  cattle  and  sheep  market  which  supplies  Paris ;  and  Mantes, 
where  the  horse  of  William  the  Conqueror  stumbled  over  hot  ashes, 
and,  by  throwing  him,  caused  his  death.  On  the  same  river,  and  a 
considerable  distance  above  Paris,  FontainebleaUy  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  France.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest, 
remarkable  for  its  rock  scenery.  The  rocks  are  of  sandstone ;  and 
the  forest  contains  a  fine  white  sand,  which  is  imported  into  Great 
Britain  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Napoleon  signed  his  abdication 
in  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau.  On  the  Oise,  CompeignSy  where  Joan 
of  Arc  was  made  prisoner  by  the  English.  A  little  higher  up  the 
same  river,  Noyon,  the  birthplace  of  Calvin. 

8.  Champagne  [Dep.  Ardennes,  Mame,  Aube,  Upper  Marne). — 
Chief  town,  Troyes,  on  the  Seine ;  at  certain  great  fairs  held  here,  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  weight,  now  called  in  England  Troy  weight,  was 
first  introduced.  On  a  tributary  of  the  Aisne,  Eheims,  where  the 
kings  of  France  used  to  be  consecrated.  In  the  mountainous  region 
which  occupies  the  south-east  corner  of  Champagne,  and  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill  near  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ia 
Langres,  in  high  repute  for  cutlery. 

IV. — PROVINCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  BASIN  OP  THE  LOIRE* 

9.  Brittany  {Dep,  lUe  and  Vilaine,  C6tes  du  Nord,i.6.,  Coasts  of 
the  North;  Finisterre,  i.e.,  Land's  End,  Morbihan,^  Lower  Loire),  is 
named  after  the  Britons^  who  found  refuge  in  it  from  the  fury  of  their 
Saxon  invaders  in  the  fifth  century.  This  province  resembles  Corn- 
wall by  its  heaths  and  Druidical  remains,  and  also  by  the  primitive 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  Between  Yannes  and  Lorient,  on  the 
south  coast,  are  Druidical  remains  far  surpassing  Stonehenge  in  ex- 
tent :  1200  unhewn  blocks,  varying  frotn  five  to  twenty-four  feet  in 

1  Morbihan  ii  lo  called  from  a  lake  fronting  tb«  town  of  Vanaes.  In  tho  Breton 
dialect,  Morbihan  means  UtiU  Sta, 
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height,  stand  there  in  eleven  parallel  linen  of  nearly  a  raile  in  length. — 
Chief  town,  Rennea,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ille.  The  most  notable 
places  are  on  the  north  coast,  viz.,  St  Mcdo,  built,  like  ancient  Tyre, 
upon  an  island,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway : 
Morlaix,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  landed,  when  she  went  to 
espouse  the  Dauphin ;  and  Brest,  which  is  the  chief  naval  station  of 
France  on  the  Atlantic.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  is  PaimhcBufj 
where  the  larger  vessels,  with  cargoes  for  Nantes,  discharge  into 
lighters.  South  of  the  Loire  from  Nantes,  is  Lake  GrandUeUf  eight 
miles  long  by  four  broad,  the  largest  in  France. 

10.  Anjou  (Z)«p.  Maine  and  Loire). — Chief  town,  Angers,  on  the 
Maine,  the  name  given  to  the  river  Mayenne,  from  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  united  Sarthe  and  Loir  to  its  own  junction  with  the  Loire. 

11.  Maine  {Dep.  Mayenne,  Sarthe). — Chief  tovm,  Le  MaiiSf  birth- 
place of  Henry  ii.,  who  commenced  the  Plantagenet  dynasty. 

12.  PoiTOU  {Dep,  Vienne,  the  Two  Sevres,'  Vendue).— Chief  town, 
PoitierSy  near  which  the  Saracens  under  Abd-el-rahman  were  defeated 
bv  the  Franks  under  Charles  Martel  (Hammer),  grandfather  of 
Charlemagne.  The  maritime  district  called  La  Vendee,  is  famous  for 
its  resistance  to  the  Republican  Army  in  1793-5. 

13.  TovUAiVE  (Dep.  Indre  and  Loire).— Chief  town,  Toura,  on  the 
Loire.  Farther  up  the  same  river  is  Amhoiee,  the  compulsory  resi- 
dence of  Abd-el-Kader,  the  Arab  hero  of  Algeria. 

14.  Orl^anais  {Dep.  Eure  and  Loir,  Loir  and  Cher,  Loiret). — 
Chief  town,  Orleans,  on  the  Loire.  It  has  a  large  transit  trade,  and  is 
world-famous  for  its  deliverance  from  the  besieging  forces  of  the  Eng- 
lish by  Joan  of  Arc,  thence  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Farther  down 
the  river,  Blois,  where  is  a  monument  to  Denis  Papin,  considered  by 
some  in  France  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine.  Con- 
siderably to  the  north  of  Blois,  Chartres  has  the  largest  cathedral  in 
France,  with  a  spire  which,  from  whatever  side  viewed,  seems  to  lean 
towards  the  spectator. 

16.  Bekri  {Dep.  Cher,  Indre). — Chief  town,  Bourges,  birthplace  of 
Bourdaloue,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  among  French  preachers. 

16.  Marche  {D^.  Creuse).— Chief  town,  Chteret. 

17.  NiVERNAis  (Dep.  NiSvre). — Chief  town,  Nivers,  birthplace  of 
Mirabeau. 

18.  BouRBONNAis  {Dqp.  Allier).— Chief  town,  MouUns. 

»  The  two  rirerg  giving  name  to  thU  department  aie  the  Sfcvre  Nantalae,  which  Joins 
the  Loire  at  Nantes,  and  the  S^rre  Niortaise,  which,  panring  throng^  the  town  of  Niort. 
falls  Into  the  AUantic  eleven  mUea  north  of  Rochelle.  ^ 
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19.  AuYERGNB  {Dep,  Pay  de  Ddme/  Cantal^)  resembles  the 
Highlands  of  ScOthmd  in  the  wild  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  as  also 
in  the  hardy  frames  and  migratory  habits  of  its  mountaineers,  who 
find  employment  as  porters  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of  France, 
just  as  the  Highlanders  do  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. — Chief  town, 
CUrmmt,  the  birthplace  of  Pascal,  who,  by  carrying  a  barometer  to 
the  top  of  Puy  de  Dome,  confirmed  Torricelli's  theory  regarding  the 
weight  of  the  air.  Near  the  source  of  the  Lot,  a  tributary  of  the 
Garonne,  is  a  small  town,  called  Chaudes  Aiguea  (t.  6.,  hot  waters), 
with  hot  springs,  the  water  of  which  is  conveyed  in  pipes  through 
the  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  them  in  winter. 

V. — PROVINCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  BASIN  OF  THE  GARONNE. 

20, 21.  GuYENNEand  Gascony  {Dep,  Dordogne,  Gironde,*  Landes,* 
Lot  and  Garonne,  Lot,  Aveyron,  Tarn  and  Garonne,  Gers,  Higher 
Pyrenees). — Chief  town  of  Guyenne,  Bordeaux;  of  Gascony,  Auch. 
On  the  Tarn,  Montavban,  where  is  a  theological  seminary  for  the 
French  Protestant  clergy.  Among  the  Pyrenees,  Bariges,  a  small 
watering-place,  giving  name  to  a  slight  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted 
used  for  ladies*  dresses,  which,  however,  is  made  at  BagrUres  de  Bigorre, 
18  miles  off. 

22.  B^ARN  (Dep.  Lower  Pyrenees). — Chief  town,  Pau,  a  favourite 
winter  residence  for  invalids.  Bayonne,  where  bayonets  were  in- 
vented in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

23.  Foix  {Dep.  Ari^ge*).— Chief  town,  Foix, 

24.  25,  26.  AuNis,  Saintonge,  Angoumois  {Dep.  Lower  Charente, 
Charente). — Chief  town  of  Aunis,  La  EocheUe,  a  famous  stronghold  of 
the  Huguenots ;  after  holding  this  town  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  they  were  at  length,  in  1628,  obliged  to  yield  to  Louis  xiii. 
Chief  town  of  Saintonge,  SairUes,  remarkable  for  its  remains  of  Roman 
architecture — ^an  amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  triumphal  arch. 

>  Both  these  departments  are  named  after  mountains  ahout  8000  feet  high.  Aurergne 
is  a  region  of  extinct  roleanoes,  and  the  term  Puy  is  implied  only  to  those  mountains 
which  are  of  a  conical  form,  with  a  crater  at  the  top. 

s  Gironde  is  the  name  of  the  estuary  of  the  united  Garonne  and  Dordogne.  In  French 
history  the  Girondists  are  those  who  desired  a  revolution,  while  they  denounced  the 
excesses  of  the  revolutionists.  They  were  so  called,  because  the  most  eloquent  members 
of  this  party  in  the  Convention  were  deputies  from  th^  Gironde. 

*  Landet  is  the  French  name  for  vast  plains,  sandy  and  marshy  at  once,  with  scanty 
pasturage.  Such  Is  the  character  of  the  department  so  called.  The  shepherds  of  these 
plains  are  the  most  expert  stilt-walkers  in  the  world.  Mounted  on  stilts  they  can  go 
right  through  the  marshes,  instead  of  making  a  circuit  around  them ;  and,  that  they 
may  command  a  more  extensive  view  of  their  wandering  flocks,  they  even  sit  upon  the 
stilts,  using  for  a  seat  the  flat  top  id  the  pole  by  which  they  balance  themselves  when 
walking. 

*  The  name  of  the  river  after  which  this  department  is  called,  Is  a  eomiption  of  tlM 
Latin  omri^tr,  i.  s.,  fokHtartmff,  boeauae  Its  sand  eontains  lainut*  putidM  of  geld. 
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Chief  town  of  Angonmois,  AngouUme,  on  the  Chareote.  Boch^brt 
in  Annis  is  one  of  the  three  naval  stations  on  the  Atlantic.  Nearly' 
opposite  to  it,  between  the  islands  Ol^ron  and  Rh^,  is  the  strait  called 
Pertuis  d*Antioche',  in  which  the  Bellerophon  lay  when  N^ioleon, 
after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  gave  himself  up  on  her  deck  a  prisoner 
to  the  English.  The  coast  of  Lower  Charente  resembles  that  of 
Holland:  dykes  exclude  the  sea,  and  polders  have  been  formed 
as  in  that  country.  The  mudbanks  around  the  island  of  Rh^  have 
been  converted  into  valuable  oyster-beds. 

27.  Limousin  (Dep.  Gorr^ze,  Upper  Vienne). — Chief  town,  Limoge$, 
TulUf  on  the  Corr^ze,  has  a  large  manufactory  of  fire-arms. 

TI.— PROVINCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  BASIN  OF  THE  8A0NE  AND  RHONE. 

28.  Franchb  Court  (Dip.  Upper  Saone,  Donbs,  Jura).-— Chief 
town,  Beaan^onf  on  the  Doubs,  a  rival  to  Geneva  in  the  manufacture 
of  watches.  At  SaUna,  south-west  of  Besancon,  are  very  powerftd 
brine  springs,  and  the  largest  saltworks  in  France.  On  the  Swiss 
frontier  is  the  famous  Saut  du  Doubs^  t^e.,  DoM  leap^  where  the 
river  leaps  out  from  a  narrow  rockv  channel  over  a  precipice  of  eighty- 
seven  feet,  and  forms  one  of  the  miest  cascades  in  France. 

29.  Burgundy  (D^,  Ain,  Saone  and  Loire,  Cdte-d'Or,  i.  e.,  Golden 
Slope,*  Yonne). — Chief  town,  Dijon^  birtlqslace  of  Bossuet,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  among  French  preachers.  On  the  Saone,  Macon^  after 
which  the  vin  ordinaire,  t.e.,  common  wine  of  France  is  often  called. 
In  the  small  comer  of  Burgundy,  between  the  Rhone  and  Ain,  Femey^ 
where  Voltaire's  country  house  is  still  shown ;  and  Seyssd,  where  are 
mines  of  bituminous  limestone,  which,  when  ground  to  powder  and 
mixed  with  mineral  tar  and  sea-grit,  forms  paving  asphalt. 

30.  Lyonnais  {Dep.  Rhone,  liOire). — Chief  towns,  Lif<m9ySt,E^ienney 
the  latter  a  little  Birmingham,  situated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
richest  coal-fields  of  France. 

31.  Languedoc  Aude,  Upper  Garonne,  Tarn,  Heranlt, 
Gard,*  LozSre,  Upper  Loire,  Ard^che).  —  Chief  town.  T<ndou9e» 
Near  to  Castrea?  on  the  A^out,  is  the  largest  known  rocking-stone 
(p.  60,  Cornwall)  \  its  solid  contents  amount  to  360  cubic  feet. 
Montpellierj  much  frequented  by  invalids  on  account  of  its  fine  cli- 

>  So  called  from  the  richness  and  dellescy  of  its  wines. 

s  The  tributary  of  the  Rlione,  after  which  this  department  is  called,  gives  name  to  ont 
of  the  most  striking  remains  of  Roman  arehitectuve.  It  is  an  aqueduct,  called  ibal  dm 
Gmrd,  which  had  supplied  the  town  of  NIsmes  and  the  Naumachia  in  it  with  water. 
There  still  remain  the  original  three  tiers  of  arches,  along  the  highest  of  which  th« 
aqueduct  was  carried  at  a  height  of  167  feet  Excepting  the  water<hannel,  the  whol« 
was  built  without  mortar  or  cement. 

*  CaatiM^UkaChMterinEnglaad,i8AMmiplloBortbsLstiii«Mfiis,«Cftnp^ 
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mate.  Near  Cetts,  the  port  of  Montpellieir,  commences  the  canal 
which,  by  means  of  the  (Garonne,  connects  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic.  Nismea  abounds  with  architectural  remains  of  the 
Romans;  the  amphitheatre,  though  smaller  than  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome,  is  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation.  East  of  Nismes, 
on  the  Rhone,  Beaucaircy  where,  for  a  whole  week,  the  largest  fair 
in  France  is  held  :  the  ordinary  population  of  10,000  suddenly  rises 
to  100,000  in  July,  by  the  concourse  of  merchants  from  all  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

32.  RoussiLLON  {Dep,  Eastern  Pyrenees).— Chief  town,  Perpi- 
gnan,  considered  one  of  the  keys  of  the  country,  being  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  situated  on  the  only  highroad  into  Spain  by  the  south- 
eastern frontier  of  France. 

33.  Dauphin^  (Dep,  Is^re,  Higher  Alps,  Drome). — This  province 
gave  the  title  of  Dauphin  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  kin^s  of  France, 
that  having  been  one  of  the  conditions  of  sale  when  the  last  count, 
who  had  no  heirs,  sold  it  to  Philip  vi.  Chief  town,  Grenoble,  on  the 
Is^re,  was  the  first  place  of  note  which  opened  its  gates  to  Napoleon 
on  his  return  from  Elba.  Vienne,  on  the  Rhone,  has  architectural 
remains  of  the  Romans.  Briangon  is  the  highest  fortress,  and,  except 
the  hospital  of  St.  Bernard,  the  highest  place  constantly  inhabited  m 
Europe   one  fort  is  fully  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

34.  Avignon  (Dep.  Vaucluse*). — Chief  town,  Avignon,  remark- 
able for  what  Roman-catholic  writers  have  called  the  Babylonish 
Captivity  of  the  Holv  See,  in  other  words,  as  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Popes  during  seventy  years  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Orange,  near  the  Rhone,  was  the  capital  of  an  ancient  principality  of 
the  same  name,  which  William  of  Nassau,  the  founder  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  inherited,  and  from  which  his  descendants,  including  Wil- 
liam III.  of  England,  took  the  title  Prince  of  Orange. 

36.  Provence*  (Djp.  Bouches  du  Rh6ne,  t  e,,  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  Lower  Alps,  Var).>-Chief  town,  Marseilles,  Aries  has  been 
the  seat  of  thirteen  ecclesiastical  councils :  near  it  is  the  stony  deseit. 
of  La  Crau,  a  space  of  fully  120  square  miles,  thicklv  covered  with 
quartz  stones,  from  the  size  of  a  boy*s  marble  to  that  of  a  man's 
head,  and  utterly  without  vegetation.  Toulon  is  a  great  naval 
station,  and  the  only  French  one  on  the  Mediterranean.  Frijus, 
birthplace  of  Agricola,  conqueror  of  Britain,  and  the  port  wliere 
Napoleon  landed  on  his  return  both  from  Egypt  and  Elba.  Antihea, 

>  So  called  flxm  the  Ibnntiiln  of  Vauelase,  fifteen  mtlet  east  of  Avignon,  which  Is 
romantically  situated  among  high  and  rugged  rocks;  the  spring  is  so  powerful  that  the 
OTerflow  of  the  fountain  forms  a  stream  capable  tmra  the  first  of  driving  mills  (p.  6S, 
Flintshire).  Poetry  lias  associated  with  this  fountain  the  names  of  Petrarch  and  Laura. 

*  The  name  of  Provence  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  provineia,  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Qaol  having  been  a  Roman  province  long  before  the  rest  of  it  was  conquered. 
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a  frontier  fortress,  the  only  place  where  the  French  soldiers  refused 
to  join  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba. 

36.  Duchy  op  Savoy  (Dep.  Savoy,  and  Upper  Savoy). — Chief 
town,  Chamberri,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Rhone.  Towards  the  Swiss 
frontier,  is  the  valley  of  Chamoani,  the  usual  route  to  Mont  Blanc, 
which  mountain  is  now  within  French  territory.  The  duchy  of 
Savoy  and  county  of  Nice  were  ceded  by  Sardinia  to  France  in 
1860. 

37.  County  op  Nice  (D^.  Maritime  Alps).— Chief  town,  Nice,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  a  favourite  winter  residence  with  invalids,  parti- 
cularly English. 

Vn.— ISLANDS. 

38.  Corsica.  —  Corsica  is  the  only  large  island  belonging  to 
France.  It  is  verv  mountainous ;  the  highest  peak,  Monte  Rotondo, 
rises  nearly  10,006  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  island  is 
remarkable  as  having  passed  under  the  domination  of  almost  all  the 
great  powers  that  have  ruled  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — 
rhoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Saracens,  the  Pope, 
Fisans,  Genoese,  and  French.  The  inhabitants  are  indolent,  and 
export  only  raw  produce,  chiefly  oil,  chestnuts,  and  timber.  Chief 
town,  Ajaccio,  birthplace  of  Napoleon.  Other  towns  are  Calvi,  at 
the  siege  of  whicli  Nelson  lost  an  eye ;  BasHa,  the  most  commercial 
town  in  the  island ;  and  Bonifacio,  where  the  coral  fishery  is  actively 
carried  on. 

classification  of  towns  and  REMABKABLB  places  in  FRANCE, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  BITER  BASINS. 

Bhibb,   .  .  Strashnrg. 

Trib.  I  b,  Metz,  on  the  Moselle. 

Nancv,  on  the  Meurthe,  trib.  of  the  Moselle. 
Muhihansen,  on  the  IlL 
Meuse,  .   .   Sedan,  Verdun. 
ScuBLDT,     .   Valenciennes,  Camhray. 

Trib.  I  b.  Donay,  Arras,  on  the  Scarpe;  Lille,  on  a  canal 
uniting  the  Scarpe  and  the  hys, 

Aa,    ...   St  Omer. 

Canche,  •   .  Aginconrt. 

SoMME,  .   .   Amiens,  St.  Quentin. 

SaiXBi    •  •   Havre,  Bonen,  Mantes,  Versailles,  St  Cloud,  Paris,  St 
Denis,  Fontaineblean,  Troyes. 
Trib.  r.  b,  Compiegne,  Noyon,  on  the  Oise. 

Lantn'es,  on  the  Mame. 

Bheimsi  on  the  Vesle,  trib.  to  the  Aisne. 
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Ssna,    .  .      2Wfr.  t  h.  Cbartrei,  on  the  Euro. 
Orvb,    •  •  Caen. 

Ille,  .   .   .   Bonnes,  on  trib.  of  the  Sle. 

LoiBB,    .  .  FaimbcBuf,  NanteSi  Tours,  Amboise,  Blois,  Orleans;  west  of 
the  Loire,  Clermont. 
Trib,  r.  b,  Anffero,  on  the  Maine.^ 

Le  Mans,  on  the  Sarthe,  trib.  of  the  Mayenne. 
Nevers,  on  the  Nidvre. 
St.  Etienne,  on  the  Furand. 
Trib.  I.  b.  Limoges,  on  the  Yienne. 

Poitiers,  on  trib.  of  the  Yienne. 
GKieret,  on  the  Crense. 
Bouri^s,  on  the  Cher. 
Mouhns,  on  the  Allier. 
Cbarsntb,  .   Bochefort,  Saiotes,  Cognac,  Angonl^e. 
Gabohnb,   •   Bordeaux,  Toulouse. 

Drib.  r.  b*  Tulle,  on  the  Gorrdze,  trib.  of  the  DoTdogne. 
Chaudes  Aigues,  on  the  Lot 
Montauban,  on  the  Tarn. 
Castres,  on  the  Agout. 
Foix,  on  the  Aridge. 
Trib.  L  U  Auch,  on  the  Qers. 
AoouK,  .   .   Bavonne,  Pau,  on  the  Gave,  trib.  of  the  Adonr. 
Bhokb,  .    .  Aries,  Beaucaire,  Ayignon,  Yienne,  Lyons,  3ey8sel,  Femey. 
r.  b,  Nismes,  near  the  Gard. 
MacoD,  on  the  Saone. 
Dijon,  on  the  Ouche. 

Besan^on,  on  the  Doubs,  trib.  of  the  Saone. 
L  b.  Brian9on,  on  the  Durance. 
Orange,  on  the  Meyne. 
Grenoble,  on  the  Is^re. 
Ohamberri,  on  the  Albano  and  Leisse. 

HARITIMB  TOWNS  NOT  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  ANT  RTTBIU 

Oerman  Ocean. — Dunkirk. 
Strctits  of  Dovar.— Calais. 

Eng^h  (7Aanjie2.-- Boulogne,  Diepne,  Bayetfx  (a  little  inland),  Barfleor, 
Cherm>urg,  Avranches,  St.  Male,  MorlaiX|  Brest, 
^ay  of  Biscay, — Yannes,  Bochelle. 

Mediterranean.'-'-CeUe,  Montpellier  (a  little  inland),  Marseilles,  Toolon, 
Nice,  Ajaooio,  CalTL 

ST7PPLEMKNTAKY  HATTER. 

PcUHcai  Oon4iHon,^Smoe  the  Great  Bevolution  of  1789,  France  has  be- 
come a  byword  for  the  frequency  and  daring  of  her  j>olitical  experiments. 
The  present  generation  haa  seen  France  a  constitutional  monarchy,  a  re- 
public, and  an  empire,  which  last  it  at  present  is,  the  Emperor  being  really, 
>  See  page  IM. 
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ihoagh  not  nondiially,  tbiiolate.  The  raddennem  ci  theie  xevoliitloiM  is 
partly  dne  to  the  aacendenc^  of  Paris  over  the  whole  coantry :  its  dictation, 
as  to  the  change  of  a  constitution  or  dynasty,  having  again  and  again 
ceired  implicit  obedience  fVom  the  departments.  Every  revolution  inflicts . 
great  loss  and  suffering  upon  the  nation.  The  commerce  of  the  country 
shrinks  in  a  revolutionary  year  to  three-foordis  of  its  normal  extent  Since 
the  Revolution  of  1848  brought  the  present  Emneror  to  power,  the  material 
prosperity  of  France  has  been  unprecedentea:  industry  and  commerce 
nave  been  more  actively  pursued ;  the  chief  cities,  and  Paris  especially, 
have  been  embellished  at  great  cost,  and  the  whole  country  has  been 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways. 

BeUgion.'^The  Roman-catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  in 
France.  The  Protestants,  who  number  only  760,000,  are  most  numerous 
in  Alsace  and  Languedoc ;  in  twenty-four  of  the  northern  and  central  do- 
partments  there  are  none.  The  Protestant  ministers,  as  well  as  the  Romans 
catholic  priests,  are  salaried  out  of  the  public  treasury.  8o  also  are  the 
Jewish  rabbis. 

EdueatiotL — ^Education  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  State,  from 
the  parish  school  to  the  University  of  France,  of  which  all  public  teachers 
are  members,  and  over  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  presides. 
The  university  is  connected  with  the  general  education  of  the  country  by 
twenty-six  ViUvernty  Aeademiet  established  in  the  prixusipal  towns ;  their 
function  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  university  examinations.  Popular 
education  is  very  unequally  diffused;  it  flourishes  most  in  the  eastern  de- 
partments, whicn  border  on  Germany  andiSwitserland.  Female  education 
M  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  teaching  nuns. 

Baees  and  Charaeter.'^Th&  aboriginal  population  of  France  was  Celtic. 
In  Brittany  the  Celtic  element  remains  almost  pure ;  but  to  the  north-west 
it  is  mingled  with  the  Teutonic,  and  in  the  south  with  the  old  Roman. 
There  is  consequently  a  great  difference  between  the  Frenchman  of  the 
Bouth  and  the  Frenchman  of  the  north ;  the  former  being  more  impulsive 
and  irascible  than  the  latter.  The  French,  however,  have  establisned  for 
themselves  one  national  character,  in  which  ingenuitv,  nprightliness,  and 
bravery  are  principal  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  their  obedience  to 
impulse  has  exposed  them  to  the  charge  of  inconstancy,  their  love  of 
pleasure  to  that  of  frivolity,  and  their  worship  of  glory  to  that  of  vanity. 

Language  and  Literatvre. — Corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  races 
over  the  Inrench  soil  is  the  distribution  of  languages.  Flemish  is  spoken 
in  French  Flanders,  German  in  Alsace,  Breton  in  Bretagne,  and  Biscayan 
in  B^m,  the  last  two  being  dialects  of  the  Celtic ;  but  even  by  those  who 
speak  these  dialects  French  is  generally  understood.  Of  French  itself 
tnere  are  many  provincial  dialects ;  the  Parisian  does  not  understand  the 
patois  of  the  peasants  south  of  the  Loire,  particularly  in  Provence.  The 
classic  dialect,  though  poor  in  vocables,  has  acquired  so  great  a  variety  of 
clear  and  precise  expressions,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  conversation,  and 
of  every  sort  of  composition  except  poetry,  it  is  unequalled.  The  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  (1648*17]5)  is  considered  the  Augustan  age  of  French  literature. 
Since  then,  French  literature  has  been  the  most  extensively  circulated  and 
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the  most  inflaential  on  the  Continent.  This  ascendency  is  dne  partly  to 
the  quickness  with  which  French  writers  perceive  the  nascent  thought  of 
a  generation,  partly  to  the  clearness  with  which  they  expound  what  is  re- 
condite, but  cniefly  to  the  charms  of  style  with  wmch  they  invest  their 
treatment  of  every  subject. 


FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS. 
In  Asia. 


Fopnktiou. 


Pondicherry,  Carical,  Yanaon,  Mah6,  and  Chandemagore, 

in  Uindostan,     ......  230,000 

Lower  Ckxshin-China        .....  1,500,000 

In  Afbioa. 

Algeria,     .......  8,000,000 

Senegal  and  Groree,          .....  550,000 

Ivory  Coast  Establishment,         ....  ? 

Gaboon  River,  Lower  Guinea,      ....  8,000 

St.  Mary,  Noesi-Be,  and  Nossi-Komba,  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Madagascar;  and  Mayotta,  one  of  the  Comoro 

Islands,  .......  23,000 

Isle  of  Bourbon,     ...  193,000 

St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam  Islands,  in  the  S.  Indian  Ocean,  ? 
ZouUa,  or  AdouHs,  and  Ed  on  the  mainland,  with  the  Islands 

of  Desset  and  Ouda.  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,        .  ? 

Obocky  outside  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,      .         .  ? 

In  Amjsrica. 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  islands  off  the  south  coast  of 

Newfoundland,    ......  2,500 

Martinique  and  Guadalonpe,  W.  India  IsIandB,    .  274,000 

French  Guiana,     ......  80,500 

In  Oobania. 

Marquesas  Islands,          .....  10,000 

New  Caledonia  and  Loyalty  Islands,               .        .  55,000 

5,871,000 

France  has  also  established  a  protectorate  over  the  following  countries 

Popnlatlon. 

Cambodia,  in  Asia,   1,000,000 

Porto  Novo,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Africa,             .         .  20,000 
Tahiti,  Mooma,  Tetuaroa,  Maitia,  the  Toubouai  Islands, 
tibe  Pomotou  Islands,  and  the  Gambler  Islands,  in  Oceania,  20,000 


1,040,000 


soo 
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THE  IBERIAN  1  PENINSULA. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATUBAL  FEATURES  IN  THE 
IBERIAN  PENINSULA. 

AOanHe  Cooit,  Interior.  Mediterranean  Cooit. 

Capes  and  Eiver$,  Mbuniaini,  Capee  and  Rivers 

Bidauoa  .  .   B.      Pyrenees.  C.  Crenx. 

C.  OrtegaL 

C.  Fimsterro.  Artiirias  Moontaiiu.       Uobrogat  .   .  B. 

Minho  .    .  .  R. 

Dooro  .   .  .   R.  Ebro    .   .   .  R. 

Mondego  .  .  &  Biem  de  GoadArama.  Goadalayiar  .  R. 
C.  Rooca.  Sierra  deEstrella. 

Tagofl  .   .  .   R.      Sierra  de  Toledo.  Xnear  .   .    .  R. 

C.  Espichel.  C  St.  Biartin. 

Gnadiana  .  .   R.      Sierra  Morena.  Seffora  .   .   .  R# 

C.  St.  Vincent  C.  Paloa. 

GnadalqiiiTir.   R.      Sierra  Nerada.         C.  Gata. 

Spain  and  Portugal. — Spain  and  Portugal,  thougli  politi- 
cally distinct,  are  physically  one.  The  same  mountain  chuns 
and  rivers  traverse  both ;  the  Mondego  is  the  only  considerable 
river  which  has  its  entire  course  in  Portugal. 

Configuration. — Next  to  Switzerland,  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
'  is  the  most  mountainous  country  in  the  world ;  but,  whereas  the 
Swiss  mountains  rise  into  peaks,  from  valleys  about  1500  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal  traverse  or  bound 
the  largest  and  loftiest  table-land  in  Europe.  This  table-land 
comprises  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  peninsula,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  on  the  south  by  the 
Sierra^  Morena,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sierra  de  Molina,  which 
with  the  Sierra  Nevada,  forms  a  water-shed  separating  the 
rivers  that  flow  to  the  Atlantic  from  those  that  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  west,  the  table-land  gradually  sinks  along 

1  So  called  from  one  of  its  undent  nimes,  Iberia,  taken  from  the  river  Ibems,  now 
Ebro. 

s  Sierra  literidljr  means  a  taw,  and  has  been  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  a  range  of 
mountains,  from  the  resemUanoe  between  a  sueoession  of  distant  peaks  and  the  toothed 
edge  of  a  saw. 
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Ihe  Portngaeflo  valleyB  to  the  Atlantia  Its  general  elevation  is 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Sierra  de 
Guadarama  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts^  the  northern 
half  being  the  basin  of  the  river  Douro,  and  the  southern  being 
subdivided  by  the  Sierra  de  Toledo,  into  the  plain  of  Madrid  and 
Toledo,  watered  by  the  Tagus,  on  one  side,  and  the  plain  of  La 
Manchay  watered  by  the  Guadiana,  on  the  other.  Beyond  the 
table-land  is  a  narrow  maritime  region  on  the  north,  a  broader 
one,  including  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  on  the  east,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Guadalquivir  on  the  south. 

MouNTAiNa — The  principal  mountain  ranges  are  remarkable 
for  their  parallelism.  The  mountains  of  Asturias  are  a  oontinuar 
tion  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  their  highest  peak  (11,000  feet)  is  at 
the  meeting-point  of  GaUda,  Asturias,  and  Leon.  So  also,  the 
highest  peak  (10,500  feet)  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarama  is  at  the 
meeting-point  of  the  two  Castiles  with  Leon  and  Estremadura. 
The  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  although  so  &r  south, 
contam  many  peaks  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  one 
of  them,  Mulhacen,  nearly  11,700  feet  high,  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  Spain,  and,  excepting  the  Alps,  in  Europe. 

CuMATE. — On  the  central  table-land  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  low,  considering  the  latitude :  owing  to  its  inland 
situation,  and  the  proximity  of  very  high  mountains,  the  extremes 
of  temperature  are  very  great  there  at  opposite  seasons ;  accord- 
ingly, oranges  will  not  grow  in  the  open  air  at  Madrid,  though 
they  do  at  Naples,  and  even  at  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
nearly  tropical  is  the  climate  of  Andalusia,  that  cotton  and 
indigo,  the  sugar-cane,  the  coffee  shrub,  and  several  of  the 
fruit-bearing  palms  are  cultivated  therewith  success.  This  pro- 
vince is  exposed  to  the  tolanOy  a  hot'  wind  from  Barbary,  which 
not  only  withers  every  green  thing,  but  spreads  fever  among  the 
inhabitants.  In  general,  the  air  of  the  Peninsula,  being  pure  and 
dry,  is  highly  favourable  to  health;  and  several  towns  on  the 
Mediterranean,  particularly  Valencia  and  Malaga,  are  favourite 
places  of  winter  residence  for  invalids.    The  great  desideratum  is 
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mouitiirB :  only  <m  the  shores  is  rab  abundant.  But  the  eastern 
shore  must  be  excepted:  in  Muzda^  a  whole  year  has  been  known 
to  pass  without  a  shower.  Rain  sddom  falls  on  the  central  table- 
land in  summer,  the  rery  season  when  it  is  most  needed.  The 
productiyeness  of  the  oountiy  depends  on  iirigationy  but  no- 
where, except  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediteminean,  have  the 
inhabitants  availed  themselves  for  that  purpose  of  the  ample 
supplies  of  water  afforded  by  nature. 

Pboduoe. — ^Fruits,  as  oranges^  lemons,  almonds,  and,  above 
all,  grapes,  are  the  most  important  produce  of  the  Peninsula. 
Wine  is  the  only  manufacture  in  which  it  excels,  Spain  furnishing 
sheny,  and  Portugal,  port.  The  name  of  the  former  is  derived 
from  Xeres,  on  the  Guadalete  in  AndaluHia,  where  immense 
quantities  of  sheny  axe  made ;  and  the  name  of  the  latter  from 
Oporto,  whence  the  port  wine  ui  exported  to  England.  Through 
unskilful  preparation,  the  olive  oil  of  the  Peninsula  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Wheat,  maize^  and  rice,  are  the  favourite  cereals; 
but  the  supply  of  grain  just  meets  the  native  demand.  The  moun- 
tain forests,  which,  like  those  of  France,  are  infested  by  wolves, 
boars,  and  bears,  yield  the  nuts  so  laigely  exported  to  England, 
under  the  name  of  Barcelona  or  Spanish  nuts :  also  chestnuts, 
a  staple  article  of  food  with  the  peasantry  in  the  north ;  carobs, 
and  cork.  About  one-twelfth  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
forests ;  but  wood  is  scarce  on  the  table-land  of  the  interior. 
Mineral  treasures  of  great  variety  and  immense  extent  are  widely 
distributed,  but  only  in  few  places  turned  to  account.  The  richest 
are  those  of  the  Sierra  Morena  or  Brown  Mountains,  so  called  from 
the  sombre  aspect  of  their  oak  forests.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  in  the  south-west  comer  of  New  Castile,  are 
the  quicksilver  nunes  of  Almaden,  which  have  been  worked  for  two 
thousand  years,  and  are  inferior  only  to  those  of  Idria  in  lUyria 
(page  167).  In  ancient  times  the  main  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  was  obtained  from  Spain  :  at  present  it  yields  nearly  half 
the  lead  produced  in  Europe. 

Inland  Oommunioation. — ^The  Peninsula  is  poorly  furnished 
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by  nature  with  means  of  internal  communication.  The  rivers  are 
so  rapid  and  rocky  as  to  subserve  in  only  a  small  degree  the 
purposes  of  traffic.  The  most  useful  of  them  are  the  Ebro,  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  the  Guadiana;  the  first  being  navigable  to 
Saragossa,  the  second  to  Seville,  and  the  last  for  about  forty 
miles  from  its  mouth.^  In  Spain  there  are  a  few  canals,  the 
longest  being  that  of  Aragon,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Ebro  from  Tudela  to  a  little  below  Saragossa,  and,  besides  extend- 
ing the  navigation,  facilitates  the  irrigation  of  Catalonia.  But  in 
Portugal  there  is  not  a  single  canal ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  present 
century  that  a  carriage-road  has  been  completed  between  the  two 
chief  cities,  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  In  both  countries  the  roads  are 
generally  mere  tracks,  tiot  practicable  for  carriages :  travellers 
and  goods  are  conveyed  on  horseback,  or  rather  on  mule-back,  the 
mule,  as  the  hardier  animal,  being  by  far  the  most  common. 
Since  1 850,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  co^truetion  of 
railways,  which  now  connect  most/Of  the  principal  towns ;  but,  for 
want  of  good  roads  throughout  the  countiy  generally,  the  railways 
are  not  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  peninsula  as  was  expected. 

Religion.— The  whole  population  of  the  Peninsula  is  Roman- 
catholic  ;  and  education,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
university,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  So  intolerant  of  dissent  is  the 
Roman-catholic  Church  in  Spain,  that  it  required  skilful  negotia- 
tion, not  long  ago,  to  obtain  permission  to  form  a  Protestant 
burial-place  in  that  country :  Protestants  used  to  be  buried  in  gas 
and  pottery  works.  In  both  Spain  and  Portugal  there  are  about 
as  many  ecclesiastical  holidays  as  Sundays  in  the  year,  and  these, 
by  encouraging  the  natural  indolence  of  the  people,  diminish  the 
productiveness  of  the  country  far  beyond  what  can  be  measured 
by  the  time  abstracted  from  labour.  It  is  calculated  that  in 
Portugal  every  fifteenth  person  belongs  to  the  priesthood. 

Government,  Language,  and  Race. — In  both  Spain  and 
Portugal  the  form  of  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  two  houses  of  legislature,  called  Cortes,  in  both  countries. 

1  In  the  earlier  ]Mirt  of  its  course  the  Guadiana  disappears,  and  after  an  imdergroimd 
course  of  fifteen  miles,  reappears  througb  a  series  of  smaU  lakes  caUed  OJos,  i.e^  Eyes. 
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Not  in  tbiB  woTd  only,  bnt  tbrongbont,  tbe  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
languages  are  closely  related :  both  are  daughters  of  the  Latin, 
but  Spanish  contains  a  large  admixture  of  Gothic  and  Arabic 
words.  The  Celtic  element  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  population. 
That  element  remains  pure  in  the  maritime  region  north  of  the 
Asturias  Mountains,  in  part  of  which,  accordingly— that  part  con- 
tiguous to  France — a  Celtic  dialect,  called  the  Basque,  is  still 
spoken ;  but  everywhere  else  in  the  Peninsula,  the  Celtic  blood  is 
mingled  with  Roman  and  Teutonic.  Throughout  the  basin  of  the 
Ebro,  and  on  either  side  of  the  Douro  in  Spain,  the  Gothic  element 
prevails;  and  in  the  south  of  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
Moorish. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1.  Name  the  honndaries  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  2.  What  are  the 
boandaries  of  Spain  and  Portugal  respectively  ?  3.  Name  the  four  provinces 
constitating  the  central  table-Und,  and  state  which  one  of  them  has  a  small 
portion  of  coast.  4.  Beginning  at  Gibraltar,  name  the  fourproyinces  lying 
along  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  foar  conterminoas  with  France.  5.  Be- 
ginning with  Algarve,  name  the  five  provinces  of  Portugal  conterminous 
with  Spain,  and  the  only  one  which  is  not.  6.  Beginning  with  Algarve, 
name  the  five  maritime  proyinces  of  Portugal,  and  the  only  one  which  is 
wholly  inland.  7.  Name  the  provinces  north  and  south  respectively  of  the 
Douro,  from  where  it  touches  the  Portuguese  frontier.  8.  What  two  rivers 
serrate  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the  extremities  of  their  common  frontier  ? 
9.  Name  the  five  great  mountain  ridges  of  the  Peninsula  from  north  to  soutih, 
and  the  four  mat  rivers  which  belong  to  them.  10.  Name  the  two  capes 
between  which  the  Tagus  enters  the  ocean,  and  state  which  of  them  is  the 
most  westerly  point  of  continental  Europe.  11.  Name  the  two  most 
prominent  pomts  in  Andalusia,  and  the  two  which  terminate  the  north- 
western shore  of  Galicia.  12.  Name  the  one  most  prominent  cape  in  each 
of  the  three  provinces,  Algarve,  Murcia,  Valencia.  13.  Name  the  cape  in 
which  the  Pyrenees  terminate  at  their  eastern  extremity,  and  the  river 
which  completes  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain,  at  their  western 
extremity. 


SPAIN. 

Area,  fully  six  times  that  of  Scotland. 
Population,  Sixteen  Millions,  ftilly  five  times  that  of  Scotland. 

Political  Divisions. — For  administrative  purposes,  Spain  is 
divided  into  forty-nine  districts;  but  the  ancient  historical 
division  into  provinces  is  alone  of  importance  to  us. 
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GaHda, 

Astnriag, 

Biscay, 

LeoD, 

fistremftdura, 
New  Castile, 
Old  Castile, 
Navarre, 
Aratfon, 
Catalonia, 
Valencia, 
Horoia, 
Andalusia,  • 


Santiago, 

Oviedo,  . 
Bilbao,  . 
Leon, 
Badajoa,  . 
Madrid, 
Santander, 
Pampeluna, 
SaragoRsa, 
Barcelona, 
Valencia,  . 
MuTcia, 
Seville,  . 


k     on  the  Segnra. 

on  the  Guadalqaivir. 


on  the  Sar. 
on  the  Ovia. 
on  the  Nervion. 
on  the  Bemesga. 
on  the  Guadiana. 
on  the  Manzanares. 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
on  the  Arga. 
on  the  Ebro. 
on  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  Gnadalaviar. 


The  Islands,       .      Balearic  and  Canary. 

Pasturage. — peculiar  institution  in  Spain  is  the  mestOj  or 
association  of  great  proprietors  of  sheep,  whose  rights  of  pastur- 
age impede  not  a  little  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  On  their 
account,  no  lands  whatever  are  enclosed  in  Leon,  Castile,  and 
Estremadura.  After  wintering  in  Andalusia  and  Estremadura, 
the  sheep  move  northwards,  and  spend  the  summer  on  the  cooler 
pastures  of  the  Castiles,  Leon,  and  Aragon,  whence,  at  winter's 
approach,  they  return  again  to  the  south.  Millions  of  sheep, 
divided  into  flocks  of  10,000,  each  under  the  charge  of  50 
shepherds  and  as  many  dogs,  migrate  in  this  way  every  year. 
The  Spanish  sheep  are  inferior  food,  but  yield  a  long-fibred  wool 
of  silky  softness.  This  quality  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
equable  temperature  in  which  the  sheep  are  always  kept,  and 
from  their  always  living  in  the  open  air ;  for  it  is  observed,  that 
the  wool  of  those  which  do  not  migrate,  and  are  housed  in 
winter,  is  coarse. 

CHABACTEfiiSTiG  PRODUCTIONS.— Spain  is  the  second  silk* 
producing  country  in  Europe,  Italy  being  the  first.  Most  of  the 
raw  silk  goes  to  France,  as  most  of  the  wool,  called  merino, 
goes  to  England.  The  false  cochineal  insect  is  reared  with 
success  in  the  south,  and  a  species  of  fly  useful  in  medicine,  is 
largely  collected  in  the  summer  months,  and  exported  under  the 
name  of  Spanish  flies. 

Trade. — Having  shores  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, Spain  is  as  favourably  situated  for  commerce  as 
France,  and  has  a  far  greater  number  of  fine  natural  harbours 
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than  that  country.  Bat  since  the  loss  of  her  American  posses- 
sions, the  foreign  trade  of  Spain  has  become  very  limited.  Great 
quantities  of  English  and  French  goods  are  introduced  by 
smugglers,  the  former  by  way  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  latter  across 
the  frontier,  where  there  are  even  insurance  companies,  under- 
taking for  a  small  premium  to  deliver  goods  in  any  part  of  Spain 
without  payment  of  the  legal  dues.  From  these  smugglers  are 
recruited  the  brigands  who  infest  the  roads  in  Spain.  Since 
1800,  however,  and  more  particularly  since  1850,  Spain  has  made 
great  progress  in  military  organization,  in  popular  education,  and 
in  material  prosperity.  The  small  cotton  manufacture  in  Catalonia 
is  flourishing;  the  mines  are  being  re-opened,  not  unfrequentlyby 
English  companies;  and  upwardsof 2000 milesof  railway  have  been 
constructed,  connecting  every  province  with  Madrid  and  Cadiz. 

Large  Towns  — Foremost  of  all  is  the  capital,  Madrid,  situ- 
ated on  the  Manzanares,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  kingdom,  on 
a  plain  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  so  sterile,  that 
none  of  the  usual  indications  of  the  proximity  of  a  large  city, 
such  as  villas  and  gardens,  are  met  with  outside  the  walls. 
When  only  half  a  mile  from  the  city  in  some  directions,  the 
traveller  might  imagine  himself  a  hundred  miles  from  any 
human  habitation.  The  city  itself  is  gloomy ;  the  most  famous 
part  of  it  is  the  Prado,  a  fine  public  promenade.  Next  to  Madrid 
comes  Barcelona,  so  called  from  Hamilcar  Barcas,  father  of 
Hannibal,  who  founded  it.  This  is  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing and  trading  town  of  Spain  ;  and  it  is  fitly  situated  on 
the  coast  of  Catalonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  province  are  the 
most  industrious  of  the  Spaniards.  Next  comes  Seville,  on  the 
Guadalquivir,  famous  for  oranges,  its  cathedral,  and  the  Moorish 
palace  called  the  Alcazar  ;  then  Valencia,  the  cradle  of  printing 
in  Spain,  the.  seat  of  a  university,  and  a  favourite  winter  resort 
for  invalids ;  Malaga,  a  seaport,  exporting  wines,  and  the  finest 
raisins  in  the  world ;  Murcia,  the  seat  of  government  powder 
mills,  the  saltpetre  of  Murcia  being  the  best  in  Spain ;  Cfran* 
ada,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Guadalquivir,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  last  Mohammedan  dynasty  in  Spain,  and  still  containing 
the  remains  of  the  Moorish  palace  Alhambra,  t.  e.,  red  palace. 
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flo  called  from  the  colour  of  the  artificial  concrete  of  which  it  is 
built ;  Saragossa  ;  and  Cadiz^  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Spain 
on  the  Atlantic.  Almost  all  the  trade  carried  on  with  what 
possessions  Spain  still  has  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  centres 
there.  The  town  of  Cadiz  is  built  on  the  island  of  Leon,  and, 
being  one  of  the  three  naval  stations  of  Spain,  is  strongly  forti- 
fied ;  the  scarcity  of  good  water,  which  must  be  brought  from 
the  mainland,  is  a  great  drawback. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  SPAIN. 

Madrid,  .  476,000  Valencia,  .  146,000  Granada,  .  101,000 
Barcelona,  252,000  Malaga,  .  113,000  Saragossa, .  82,000 
Seville,  .  152,000      Muroia,    .  109,000      Cadiz,      .  72,000 

TOPOGBAPHIGAL  DETAILS. 
I. — ^PROVINCES  NORTH  OF  THE  CENTRAL  TABLE-LAND. 

1.  Galicia.^ — Chief  town,  Santiago^  t. St.  James,  so  called  from 
being  the  supposed  burial-place  of  St.  James  the  elder,  the  patron 
saint  of  Spam ;  it  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  on  account  of  an 
image  of  the  apostle,  the  nails  and  beard  of  which  are  said  to  grow. 
Corurma,  on  the  ramparts  of  which  is  a  monument  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  to  General  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  near  it  in  1809. 
Ferrol,  one  of  the  three  naval  stations  of  Spain. 

2.  AsTURiAS. — Chief  town,  Oviedo,  the  residence  and  burial-place 
of  the  Christian  kings,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula  was 
possessed  by  the  Moors. 

3.  Biscay. — Chief  town,  Bilboa,  from  which  most  of  the  Spanish 
wool  Lb  exported.  Foniarabia  is  a  fortress,  and  a  key  to  the  kingdom 
on  the  side  of  France.  Viitoriay  the  scene  of  one  of  Wellington's 
victories  over  the  French. 

II. — provinces  of  the  central  table-land. 

4.  Leon. — Chief  town,  Leon.  The  largest  town  is  VaUadoUdy 
birth-place  of  Philip  ii.  The  next  largest  is  Salamanca,*  the  seat 
of  the  most  ancient  and  famous  university  of  Spain,  and  the  scene  of 
a  great  victory  gained  by  Wellington  over  the  French,  dudad 
Bodrigo^  a  frontier  fortress,  stormed  by  Wellington  in  1812,  after  a 
siege  of  eleven  days. 

>  The  inhabitants  of  Galida  may  be  called  the  Highlanders  of  Spain.  Like  the  High- 
landera  of  Scotland,  and  the  mountaineers  of  Auvergne,  in  their  respective  oonntries, 
they  are  generally  the  porters  in  the  cities  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  OoUegOf  Le.  QaUdau, 
is  the  Spanish  name  for  a  porter. 

*  See  p.  183.  The  Qrand-Duchy  of  Finland. 
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6.  EsTHEifADURA.-'Chief  town,  Badq^y  stormed  by  Wellmffton 
in  1812.  At  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarama,  where  they  form 
the  boundary  rock  of  the  four  provinces  constituting  the  central 
table-land  (p.  201),  and  near  the  town  of  PUuxnday  is  the  convent 
of  St.  Just,  to  which  Charles  v.  retired,  and  where  he  died. 

6.  New  Castile.— Chief  town,  Marfnc?.  North  of  it  is  the  Escurial, 
a  huge  structure  built  by  Philip  ii.  in  commemoration  of  his  victory 
over  the  French  at  St.  Quentin,^  and  accounted  by  the  Spaniards 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world*  In  allusion  to  the  manner  of  St 
Quentin*8  death,  the  ground-plan  is  that  of  a  gridiron,  a  palace  oc- 
cupying the  handle,  a  church  and  monstery  the  bars.  This  is 
the  burial-phice  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  South  of  it,  Aranjuez^  the 
spring  residence  of  the  court ;  the  royal  gardens  are  traversed  by  the 
Tagus,  which  forms  in  the  midst  of  them  a  beautiful  cascade.  Between 
this  place  and  Madrid,  is  a  railway,  the  first,  and  still  by  far  the 
longest  in  Spain.  Toledo^  famous  for  its  sword-blades,  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Gothic,  Moorish,  and  Christian  kings.  The 
archbishop  of  Toledo  is  primate  of  all  Spain.  Ciudad  Real  is  the 
chief  place  in  La  Mancha,  the  district  where  Don  Quixote  com- 
menced his  adventures.  South-west  of  Ciudad  Real  is  Almadmy  with 
the  richest  mine  of  quicksilver  in  the  world. 

7.  Old  Castile  — The  largest  town  in  the  province  is  its  seaport, 
SantandeTy  whence  wool  is  largely  exported  to  England.  In  the  in- 
terior are  Burgos  and  Segovia.  Near  the  latter,  are  the  noblest  re- 
mains of  Roman  architecture  in  Spain,  consisting  of  two  tiers  of 
lofty  arches  belonging  to  an  aqueduct.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Segovia  is  famous  for  its  immense  esquileoa,  %.  6.,  buildings  in  which 
the  sheep  of  the  meata  (p.  205),  are  shorn ;  some  of  them  are  cap- 
able of  containing  50,000  sheep.  South  of  Segovia,  UdefonsOy  where 
is  a  royal  palace,  called  La  Granja :  being  neady  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  is  the  highest  royal  residence  in  Europe. 

in. — PROVINCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  BASIN  OF  THE  EBRO. 

8.  Navarre. — Chief  town,  Pampdunay  a  fortress  taken  from  the 
French  by  the  British  m  1813. 

9.  Aragon. — Chief  town,  Saragosm,  a  corruption  of  Cosaar  Avr 
gustaj  famous  for  its  gallant  defence  under  PalaK>x,  in  1808,  against 
the  French,  who  took  it  after  a  bombardment  of  six  weeks. 

10.  Catalonia. — Chief  tOYm, Barcelona,  From  Tarragona, another 
seaport,  are  exported  most  of  the  Spanish  nuts  sent  to  England. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  province,  Caraonay  situated  at  the  base  of  an 
immense  rock  of  salt,  400  feet  hish,  and  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.  The  small  river  which  washes  its  base  is  so  salt  that, 

'  See  p.  190.  Basin  of  the  Somme. 
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for  seyeral  miles,  fish  cannot  live  in  it.  The  rock  itself,  which  is  of 
many  colours  and  very  hard,  is  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants  into 
vases,  candlesticks,  and  toys,  which  do  not  liquefy  in  the  dry  air  of 
Spain.  ^  South  of  Cardona  is  Monstet'hU,  an  assemblage  of  conical 
calcareous  hills,  one  of  which,  nearly  4000  feet  high,  is  studded,  from 
base  to  summit,  with  Benedictine  convents.  The  novices  reside  in 
the  highest,  and  gradually  descend,  as  death  makes  room  for  them, 
to  the  lower  ones,  till  at  length  they  reach  the  lowest  of  all,  which 
is  on  a  level  with  their  last  abode,  the  grave-yard. 

IV. — ^PROVINCES  SOUTH-EAST  OP  THE  CENTRAL  TABLE-LAND. 

11.  yALENClA.---Chief  town,  Valencia,  Murviedro^  on  the  coast 
north  from  Valencia,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Saguntum,  the 
siege  of  which  by  Hannibal  occasioned  the  second  Punic  war :  a 
Roman  theatre  and  circus  still  exist  in  good  preservation.  Alicante^ 
in  the  south  of  the  province,  is  a  considerable  seaport. 

12.  MuRCiA. — Chief  town,  Murcia,  Carthagerui,  the-  Carthago 
Nova  of  the  ancients,  was  founded  by  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal*s  brother- 
in-law,  and  has  the  best  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean :  it  is  one  of 
the  three  naval  stations  of  Spain. 

13.  Andalusia. — Chief  towns,  SeviUe,  Granada^  Malaga,Biid  Cadiz 
(p.  207.)  Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  is  famous  for  its  goat-skin 
leather,  called  Cordovan,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  established 
here  b^  the  Moors.  Tarifa,  a  seaport  at  the  most  southerly  point 
of  Spam,  which  is  also  the  most  southerly  point  of  Europe ;  here  the 
Moors  used  to  exact  a  toll  upon  all  vessels  entering  the  Mediterranean, 
and  hence  the  English  word  ton^  means  a  list  of  dues  to  be  paid  on 
goods  entering  the  ports  of  a  foreign  country.  West  of  Tarim,  Cape 
Trafalgar,  off  which  Lord  Nelson,  who  was  himself  killed,  gained  a 
great  viptory  over  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets.  Pahs, 
near  the  Portuguese  frontier,  whence  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery  in  1492. 

v.— ISLANDS. 

The  Balearic  islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  so  called  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  to  throw,  because  the  ancient  inhabitants  were 
dexterous  slingers,  and  as  such,  were  employed  in  the  Carthaginian 
and  Roman  armies.  They  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  Majorca,  Minorca, 
Ivica,  Formefitera,  and  Cabrera,  Majorca  is  the  largest,  and  con- 
tains the  chief  town,  Palma,  None  of  them  are  low,  whilst  Malorca 
and  Ivica  are  very  mountainous.  In  the  former  there  is  a  village, 
called  Banalboufar,  situated  on  the  top  of  so  steep  a  mountain  that 

>  How  great  an  impediment  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Spain  Is  the  want 
of  roads,  la  Illustrated  by  Cardona.  That  place  is  only  sixty  miles  from  Barcelona ;  yet 
mules  laden  with  salt  Uke  six  days  to  ti-avel  the  mountaln-patli  between  the  two. 
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the  only  acccM  to  it  is  by  a  staircase.  The  coasts  of  all  the  islands 
are  rocky,  and  contain  some  excellent  natnral  harbours,  the  best  of 
which  is  Port  Mahon,  in  Minorca.  The  soil  is  generally  good ;  the 
produce  of  the  vines  and  fruit-trees  is  the  chief  export ;  coral  is 
nshed  up  in  the  Bay  of  Alcudia,  in  Majorca ;  and  the  pottery  of 
these  islands  is  mnch  esteemed.  They  import  com  and  cattle :  these 
necessaries  not  being  produced  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  Canary  islands,  though  belonging  physically  to  Africa,  are, 
in  respect  of  population  and  administration,  Spanish  and  domestic. 
They  were  the  "  Fortunate  Islands"  of  the  ancients.  They  are  of 
volcanic  origin  and  mountainous,  and  have  a  delightful  climate,  to 
which,  however,  there  is  a  great  drawback  of  occasional  droughts, 
lasting  sometimes  for  several  years.  These  droughts  are  parti- 
cularly severe  in  the  eastern  islands  of  the  groups,  which  suffer 
besides  from  hot  desert  winds,  and  from  the  locusts  which  these 
bring.  One  of  the  Canaries,  Fu&ievetUura^  contains  sandy  plains,  to 
traverse  which  the  camel  is  required,  as  on  the  adjoining  mainland. 
The  largest  island  is  the  Grand  tjanary^  so  fertile  as  to  be  considered 
the  granary  of  the  group ;  its  chief  town,  Palmas,  is  the  only  one  in 
the  Canaries  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000.  Ferroj  the  most 
westerly  of  the  group,  also  the  smallest  and  most  barren,  is  remark- 
able on  account  of  its  meridan  having  been  formerly  employed  by  all 
geographers  as  the  first.  Teneriffe  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  its 
snow-capped  peak,  which  rises  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the 
ocean  level;  the  crater  is  quiescent,  but  aqueous  vapours  issue 
from  crevices.  Santa  Cruz  contains  the  governor's  residence,  and 
the  centre  of  trade  for  the  whole  group  :  wine,  vanilla,  and  archil. 


caravansera  for  ships  sailing  between  Spain  and  the  East  or  West 
Indies. 


Character.— The  national  characteristics  of  the  Spaniard  are  indolence, 
pride,  and  an  inordinate  love  of  ecclesiastical  pageants  and  public  amuse- 
ments. If  pride  in  the  Spaniard  minister  to  an  indolent  disposition,  to 
irritalnlity  and  revenge,  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  it  has  a  share  in 
many  of  his  excellencies^  as  in  his  dignified  bearing,  his  firmness  and 
generosity.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  fruit,  and  the  simplicity  of  a 
Spaniard's  wants,  he  does  not  nay  for  indolence  by  discomfort  The  siesta 
or  after-dinner  sleep,  during  which  a  Spanish  town  is  as  quiet  in  the  after- 
noon as  au  English  one  at  midnight,  is  justified  by  the  great  heat  of  summer. 
Bullfights,  the  historical  continuation  of  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  the 
Romans,  and  dancing  in  the  open  air,  are  the  favourite  amusements. 

LUeraiure. — ^The  literature  of  Spain  is  remarkably  one-sided,  being  very 
deficient  in  works  on  science  and  philosophy,  and  rich  only  in  poetry  and 
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Tomanoe.  The  most  famoiu  ronuuice  is  the  Dan  Quixoie  of  Gervantes : 
the  most  fertile  dramatist,  not  only  of  Spain,  but  of  the  world,  was  Lope 
de  Vega,  who  could  invent  and  write  a  play  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
enriched  the  Spainsh  theatre  with  no  fewer  than  2000  complete  dramas ; 
but  Calderon,  who  succeeded  him,  is  usually  considered  the  Shakspere  of 
Spanish  literature.  The  most  flourishine  period  of  Spanish  literature, 
VIZ.,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  that  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
during  which  these  three  most  distinguished  writers  appeared,  coincides 
with  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Spanish  empiro. 

FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS. 
In  Asia. 

The  Philippine  Islands,  the  Marianas,  Garolinas,  and  part  of 

Borneo,  all  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,       .         .  2,800,000 
In  AFBiOiL 

Cettta,  opposite  Gibraltar,  .....  10,000 
The  Islands  of  Fernando  Po  and  Annobon,  in  the  Gulf  of 

Guinea,   5,000 

In  America. 

Cuba,   1,500,000 

Port  Rico,      .......  -380,000 

Virgin  Islands,         .         ,         .         .         .         .  2,600 


4,697,600 


PORTUGAL.^ 
Area,  somewhat  more  than  that  of  Scotland. 
Pop.,  Four  Millions,  more  by  a  million  than  that  of  Scotland. 

Political  Divisions.— For  administrative  purposes,  Portugal 
is  divided  into  seventeen  districts ;  but  the  ancient  historical 
division  into  provinces  is  alone  subjoined. 

EntreDouroeMinho,  Braga,     .  near  the  Cavado. 

Traz  OS  Montes,     .  firaganza,  on  the  Ferrenza. 

Beira,     .      .      .  Coimbra, .  on  the  Mondego. 

Estremadura,         .  Lisbon,   .  on  the  Tagus. 

Alentejo,        .      .  Evora,    .  on  an  elevated  plain. 

Algai-ve,        .      .  Lagos,    .  on  the  Atlantic 
The  Azores  and  Madeira,  Angraand  Fnnchal. 

1  When  the  city  of  Oporto  was  founded,  it  was  named  O  Porto,  I.  e.,  the  karlour,  with  re- 
ference to  a  more  ancient  place  called  Gale,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Douro, 
and  now  one  of  the  suhurbs  of  Oporto.  Hence  the  name  Porto  Cale,  afterwards  coiw 
nipted  into  Portugal,  was  given  to  a  district  comprising  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  Traz  o» 
Montes,  and  part  of  Beira,  which  was  the  whole  territory  of  the  monarchy  at  its  founda- 
tion, in  the  twelfth  century.  Successive  provinces  were  conquered  from  the  Moors,  but 
the  aame  of  the  original  territory  always  cob  tinted  to  be  the  name  of  the  kingdom. 
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Pladtb  AMD  MouMTAiMB. — ^Theie  are  two  considerable  plaina 
in  Portugal,  one  in  Alentejo,  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  another, 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  in  Beira.  In  Beira  are  also  the  highest 
mountains ;  they  rise  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
are  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Laboe  Towns.— Nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  population 
is  contained  in  the  cities  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  former, 
the  capital  of  Portugal,  is  by  far  the  largest  town  in  the  king- 
dom. Like  most  Portuguese  towns,  it  disappoints  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  a  distant  view.  Scattered  over  an  amphitheatxe 
of  hills,  it  forms  a  striking  object  in  the  landscape ;  but  the 
houses  are  mean,  and  the  streets  both  narrow  and  dirty.  The 
earthquake  of  1755,  which  destroyed  great  part  of  the  city,  and 
60,000  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the  most  violent  which  modem 
Europe  has  witnessed.  It  shook  all  Europe,  moving  every 
lake  and  firth  in  the  British  islands ;  destroyed  nearly  10,000 
people  in  one  town  of  Morocco ;  produced  a  rise  and  fall  of  ten 
feet  in  the  sea  at  Madeira ;  and  affected  even  the  West  India 
islands.  Opposite  Lisbon,  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  being  five 
miles  wide,  looks  like  a  sea,  and  forms  a  harbour  that  could 
receive  all  the  fleets  of  the  world.  Along  the  entire  northern 
shore  of  this  estuary,  from  Lisbon  to  Abrantes,  is  a  succession 
of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  and  vineyards.  Oporto  is  in 
every  respect  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  the  chief 
mart  of  exchange  with  England,  the  staple  export  being  port 
wine.  No  other  town  in  Portugal  has  a  population  much  ex- 
ceeding 20,000. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  PORTUQAL. 
Lisbon,   .  224,000      Coimbra,     .    18,000      Louie,    .  12,000 
Oporto,   .    86,000      fietubal,      .   13,000      Evora,    .  12,000 
Funchal,.    30,000      PontaDelgada,  13,000      Elvas,    .  11,000 
Braga,    .  20,000 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS.^ 

1.  Entrb  Douro  e  Minho,  t.e.,  Between  the  Dooro  and  Minho, 
often  simply  called  Minho. — Chief  town,  Braga,  the  archbishop  of 
which  is  primate  of  all  Portugal. 

1  TheM»  sre  given,  m  in  the  ceae  of  Fimnoe  and  Spain,  aoeording  to  the  ftnoleat 
terrltoriftl  divivion  into  eiz  prorinoes.  Tb«  modwa  one  diTidea  Portugal  into  tvlM  as 
manj. 
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2.  Tbaz  08  MOMTBS,  t.«.,  Behind  the  Mountains.— Chief  town, 
Braganzay  the  original  seat  of  the  present  roydfamily :  John,  Dake 
of  Braganza*  having  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  revolution  in  1640. 

3.  Beira. — Chief  town,  Coimbra,  seat  of  the  only  Portuguese  uni- 
versity. 

4.  EsTREMADUR A.— Chief  town,  ZwJon.  North  of  it  rorrtf*  Fecfrw, 
a  village  giving  name  to  the  famous  lines  of  defence,  by  which  Wel- 
lington saved  Lisbon  from  the  French.  Near  it  are  the  palace, 
church,  and  convent  of  Mafra,  the  Escurial  (p.  208)  of  Portugal. 
Still  nearer  Lisbon  is  Cintray  the  summer  retreat  of  the  Portuguese 
nobility,  and  of  the  English  residents :  It  is  to  Lisbon  what  Richmond 
is  to  London.  Between  Cintra  and  Lisbon  is  an  aqueduct,  the  centre 
arch  of  which  is  230  feet  high.^  South  of  the  Tagus,  Setubal^  called 
St.  Ubes  in  England  ;  it  exports  great  quantities  of  bay-salt. 

5.  Alentejo,  t.0..  Beyond  the  Tagus. — Chief  town,  Evora.  Elmu 
is  a  frontier  fortress,  opposite  the  Spanish  one  of  Badajoz. 

6.  Aloarve,  t.e.,  (in  Arabic)  the  v3eH,—Lago8,  the  chief  town,  and 
FarOy  are  both  mainly  supported  by  very  productive  fisheries  of 
pilchard,  tunny,  and  anchovy.  Off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Sir  John  Jervis  . 
defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1797.    North  of  Faro  is  LouU,  a 
fortified  town. 

7.  Islands^ — ^The  Axoresj  due  west  of  Portugal,  are  volcanic ;  some 
of  them  Have  even  arisen  from  the  sea  since  their  discovery  (1439). 
Wine  and  fruits  are  their  chief  produce.  St  Midiael%  the  largest, 
gives  name  to  the  finest  oranges ;  its  capital,  PorUa  Ddgada^  a  town 
of  13,000  inhabitants,  has  an  English  church  and  burying-ground. 
In  one  part  of  the  island  are  springs  so  hot  that  an  egg  can  be  boiled 
in  them  in  two  minutes;  and  near  these  springs  is  a  muddy  crater, 
the  boiline  of  which  makes  a  greater  noise  than  the  waves.  Terceira 
contains  Angra^  which  is  the  capital  of  the  group,  though  a  smaller 
town  than  Ponta  Delgada.  Fayal  contains  the  best  harbouri  and  is 
much  frequented  by  homeward-bound  vessels  from  India. 

Maddraf  situated  due  west  of  Morocco,  is  lareer  than  any  of 
the  Azores,  but  mountainous  like  them.  Wine  is  tne  chief  produce. 
Two-thirds  of  the  grain  consumed  are  imported  from  America  and 
the  Azores ;  but  chestnuts,  which  grow  abundantly  on  the  mountains, 
form  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry.  The  climate  is  char- 
acterized by  a  rare  uniformity  of  temperature,  on  which  account  it  is 
a  favourite  resort  for  invalids,  particmarly  for  consumptive  patients, 

1  See  p.  51  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

s  Madeira  means  wood;  and  the  island  was  so  called  beeaoae  It  was  corered  with 
wood  when  disooTered  by  the  Portngnese  In  the  fifteenth  eentory.  The  wood  canght 
fixe,  aD4  the  eonflagratloB  lasted  fiT*  yean. 

P 
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from  November  to  Jane.  Funehaly  on  the  sonth  Me  of  the  iflandy 
is  the  capital,  pop.  30,000. 

SUPPLEMENTABT  MATTEB. 

Portugal  compared  toith  SpaitL—The  fortones  of  Portand  hare  been 
▼ery  ftimilar  to  those  of  Spam,  and  nearly  coincident  with  them  in  the 
time  of  their  rise  and  fail.  The  foreign  commercet  which  once  raised 
Portagal  to  the  first  rank  amone  European  states,  is  now  very  limited. 
The  same  indolence  clings  to  the  Portugnese  as  to  the  Spaniara ;  and  if 
the  former  wants  the  pride  of  the  latter,  neither  is  he  so  manly.'  The 
most  important  part  or  Portngnese  literature  is  poetry,  and  the  work 
which  stands  conspicnoos  above  all  others  is  the  jCunaa  of  Oamoens,  an 
epic  poem  in  celebration  of  Portngnese  glor^,  which  was  at  its  height 
during  Ihe  sixteenth  centuryf  when  the  poet  hved.  The  only  one  of  the 
fine  arts  in  which  the  Portogaese  excel  is  masio ;  in  this  they  are  inferior 
only  to  the  Italians. 

FORBiaN  POSSESSIONS. 
Iv  Asia. 

Goa,  Salcete,  Din  In  Hindostan,        ....  400,000 
Kambing  Island,  and  northern  part  of  Timor,  in  the  East 
Indian  Archipehigo, ......  850,000 

Macao,  in  China,   80,000 

Ix  AruoA. 

Cape  Verd  Islands,      ......  85,000 

Senegambia  settlements,        ......  1,000 

Prince's  Island  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  Golf  of  Guinea,        .  12,000 
Angola,  Benguela,  snd  Mossamedes,  .        .        .        .  2,000,000 

Mosambique  Coast,     ......  300,000 

8,678,000 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  TOWNS  AND  BEMARKABLE  PLACES  IN  TBB 
IBERIAN  PENINSITLA,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RIYEB  BASINS. 

BiDASBOA,   .  Fontaiabja. 

Nbbva,  .   .  Bilboa. 

OviA,.   .   .  Oviedo. 

UixA,    .   .   Santiago,  on  a  trib. 

Catado,  .   .  Braga. 

DouBO,  .   .  Oporto. 

Trib.  r.     Braganaa,  on  trib.  of  the  Sabor. 

Leon,  on  trib.  of  the  EsU. 

Valladolid,  on  the  Pisnerga. 

Burgos,  on  trib.  of  the  Pisuerga. 
Trib.  I  5.  Gndad  Bodrigo,  on  the  Agueda. 

Salamanca,  on  the  Tomes. 

Segovia,  on  the  Eiesma. 
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MoNDEGO,  .  Goimbra. 

Taous,  .  .   Lisbon,  Toledo,  Aranjues. 

Trib,  r.  h.  Placencia,  <m  trib.  of  the  Alagon, 
Madrid,  on  the  Manzanares. 
GuADiAHA,  .  ElTaa,  Badajos,  Ciudad  Real. 
OuADALQUiviB,  SoyiUe,  Cordova. 

Trih,  I  6.  Granada,  on  the  Xenil. 
Seouba,  .  •  Murcia. 
OuADALAYiAB,  Valencia. 
Ebbo,     .   .  SaragoBsa,  Vittoria. 

Trib,  I  b.  Pampelnna,  on  the  Arga. 
IiLOBBEaAT, .   Gardona,  on  tr^b.  of  the  Llobregat. 

MARITIME  T0WM8. 
Bay  of  Biscay, — Santander. 

AHantic—Ferrol,  Corunna,  Setubal,  Lagos,  Faro,  Palos,  Oidiat,  Trafalgar, 
,  Angra,  Ponta  Delgada,  Fanchal. 

Jfediterraneait.— Tarifa,  Malaga,  GarUiageoat  Alicantai  Marriedyo, 
Tarragona,  Barcelona,  Pahna,  Fort  Mahon. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Area,  about  half  that  of  Scotland. 
Population,  Two  and  a-half  Millons,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Scotland. 

Political  Divisions. — The  22  cantons  of  Switzerland  are  sub- 
joined according  to  the  river-basins : — 

Basin  of  the  BMnc 
Chief  Towns. 

Grisona,     .      .      .      Ooire,  .     .  .  on  the  Rhina 

St.  Gall,    ...      St.  Gall,    .  .  on  the  Steinach. 

Appenzell  .      .      .      Appenzell,  .  on  the  Sittern. 

Thurgau,  .      .      .      Frauenfeld,  .  on  the  Murg. 

Schaffhausen,    .  Schaffhausen,  .  on  the  Rhine. 

Basle»  .      .      Basle,  on  the  Rhine. 

Basin  of  the  Aar  and  its  left  bank  TribuUmes. 

Berne,  .  .      Berne,      .  •  on  the  Aar. 

Friburg,    .  .  Friburg,    .  .  ontheSarine, 

Neufcluttel,  .  .      Neufchatel,  .  on  Lake  NeufchateL 

Soleure,     .  .  .      Soleure,     .  on  the  Aar. 

Aargan,    .  Aaran,      •  .  on  the  Aar. 

Basin  of  ihe  Beuss, 

Uri,  ....      Altorf,      .     .  ontheRensa. 

Unterwalden,    .  Stanz,      .    .  near  the  Aa. 

Lucerne,    .  Lucerne,  .     .  on  Lake  Lucerne. 

Zug,  ....      Zug,        .    .  on  Lake  Zug. 
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Chlif  Tovaa. 

OUmiL  GUuru,     .    .  on  the  lintfc. 

Sehweti,   •      •  flcbweis,  .     .  near  the  MnoCta. 

Zmkhf  .  Zurich,     •    .  on  the  linunal. 

Telaie,  Hon,^      .    .    near  the  Bhone. 

Yand,  lamami,  .         ontheLakeof  Genem. 

Genera,  Genera,    .    .     on  the  Lake  of  Genera. 

Bium  ef  the  Tiamo. 
Tictno,  Lagano,   .    .  onLafceLagana 

CoNFiouBATioM  AND  ScENEBT.  —  Switzerland  is  the  most 

moantaiiioas  eoontiy  in  Europe.  One-third  of  its  surfeuse  is  at 

such  an  elevation  as  to  be  nninhabitable.   Compared  with  the 

southern  cantons,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  mountainousy 

the  north-eastern  are  onlj  hilly,  and  the  great  valley  between 

the  Jura  mountains  and  die  Bernese  Alps  is  but  a  plain.  The 

highest  peak  in  Switzerland  is  the  Finster  Aarhom  (foUy  14,000 

feet),  one  of  the  Bernese  Alps  (p.  33.)   Near  it  is  the  region  of 

the  Furca  Pass,^  whence  the  valleyiErform  and  the  waters  descend 

on  every  side.    All  the  rivers  flowing  from  this  region  traverse 

lakes  m  an  early  part  of  their  course ;  the  Rhine  (p.  37)  and 

the  Rhone,  the  two  largest  rivers,  finding  their  way  to  the  two 

largest  lakes,  viz.,  those  of  Constance  and  Geneva  respectively. 

Southwards,  the  Ticino  flows  to  Lake  Maggiore.  Northwards, 

the  Aar,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  river  exclusively  Swiss,  and 

its  tributaries,  convey  to  the  Rhine  the  drainage  of  all  the  other 

Swiss  lakes,  the  chief  being  those  of  Neufchatel,  Lucerne,  and 

Zurich ;  excepting  the  very  small  ones  in  that  portion  of  the 

(Prisons  called  Engadine,  the  outflow  of  which  is  conveyed  by 

the  Inn  to  the  Danube.   Even  the  larger  of  the  Swiss  lakes  are 

vastly  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Russia  and  Sweden  (p.  34) ; 

but  they  are  unrivalled  for  beautiful  scenery,  and,  together  with 

the  mountains,  attract  more  tourists  to  Switzerland  than  visit 

any  other  country.  The  mountains,  by  their  great  height,  bring 

summer  and  winter  within  view,  and  within  a  day's  journey  of 

each  other.    One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  is  that  called 

>  yurai  U  •  moanUUnp  eiUed  from  in  nmaHtim  to  ^ /ork,  the  •ommitlMiBf  41- 
'  lato  two  pealuL 
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IfarHnslochj  in  Glaras,  a  large  round  hole  in  the  Falsberg 
Mountain,  through  which,  as  through  a  funnel,  the  sun  may 
be  seen  on  the  dd,  4th,  and  5th  of  March ;  and  again  on  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  of  September.  Of  all  the  cantons,  Ticino  enjoys 
the  mildest  climate  ;  figs  and  olives  come  to  perfection  there  in 
favourite  'spots.  The  only  drawback  in  Swiss  scenery  is  the 
turbid  character  of  the  rivers.  Fed  by  glaciers,  they  are 
larger  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  hold  in  suspension  a  great 
quantity  of  mineral  matter,  ground  by  the  glaciers  into  the  finest 
powder.  The  lakes  are  also  larger  in  summer  than  in  winter ; 
but  the  larger  ones  do  not,  like  the  rivers,  become  turbid.  The 
Rhone,  which  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva  muddy,  leaves  it  blue. 
In  the  more  confined  valleys,  cretinisnij  a  sort  of  idiocy  ac- 
companied by  goitre,  t.e.,  Derbyshire  neck,  is  common:  it  is 
attributed  by  some  to  the  drinking  of  snow  water. 

Produce. — All  sorts  of  industry  are  carried  on  with  activity 
and  skill  in  Switzerland.  Com  is  imported  simply  because 
there  is  not  room  to  grow  enough  of  it ;  but  cattle  are  exported. 
As  the  humidity  of  the  soil  in  the  lower  grounds  is  constantly 
renewed  during  summer  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows, 
the  pastures  are  always  green.  In  search  of  fodder,  the  Swiss 
peasant  climbs  into  Alpine  nooks  inaccessible  even  to  the  goat, 
cuts  the  grass  that  may  be  growing  there,  and,  when  it  has  be- 
come hay,  throws  it  down  the  precipice  to  some  more  accessible 
spot  In  summer,  the  cattle  are  driven  high  up  the  mountains, 
where  there  are  no  villages,  and  only  temporary  log-huts  for  the 
herdsmen.  Cheese  is  the  principal  produce  of  the  Swiss  dairies. 
Besides  pasture,  the  mountains  supply  timber  in  such  quantities, 
that,  although  wood  is  the  building  material  in  common  use, 
and  almost  the  only  fuel  in  the  country,  there  is  still  a  surplus 
for  exportation.   The  chamois  is  hunted. 

Manufactures. — ^Though  coal  is  both  scarce  and  of  inferior 
quality,  and  the  ironworks  are  not  extensive,  yet  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities;  but  the  manu- 
factures more  particularly  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  are  those 
of  watches,  jewellery,  and  musical  boxes.   It  is  a  mark  of  high 
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excellence  in  tibe  prodocte  of  Swiss  indnstrjr,  that,  although, 
having  no  seaboard,  Switzerland  cannot  hold  direct  or  inexpen- 
sive intercourse  with  distant  nations,  yet  its  manufactures  are 
distributed  throughout  all  the  countries  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Steamers  ply  both  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  and  on  Lake  Constance;  but  the  Rhone,  not  being 
navigable  immediately  below  Geneva,  does  not  compete  with 
the  Rhine  as  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country. 
Accordingly,  the  chief  emporium  is  Basle,  situated  where  ihe 
Rhine  leaves  the  Swiss  territory. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Geneva,  .  42,000  Beme,  .  .  80,000  Zurich,  .  •  30,000 
Basb,  .  .  88,000      Laosamie, .  21,000      BtGaU,    .  16,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP* 
1.  Name  the  countries  oonterminons  with  Bwitzerland,  dividing  its 
frontier  into  the  three  intervals  marked  respectively  by  the  points  where 
the  Rhone,  the  Rhme,  and  the  Inn  leave  the  Swiss  territoiy.  2.  Name 
the  four  German  provinces  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  the 
one  Italian  province  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  3.  Name  the  five 
cantons  which  meet  in  the  region  of  the  Furca  Pass,  taking  the  Finster 
Aachoni,  and  Mount  St  Gothard,  as  respectively  the  western  and  eastern 
extremities  of  that  re^^on.  4.  Name  the  fbnr  cantosu  around  the  Lake 
of  Lnceme. 

TOPOGBAPHIGAL  DETAILS. 

SCHWEiz.— »0f  the  twenty-two  cantons  into  which  Switzerland  is 
divided,  Schweiz  is  the  one  which  gives  name  to  the  whole  countrv, 
Schweiz  being  in  German  the  name  of  the  whole  country,  as  Schweiz 
is  of  one  canton.  Switzerland  was  incorporated  with  the  German 
empire  from  1032  till  ld07,  when  the  struggle  for  independence  com* 
menced;  and  as  the  first  blow  was  struck  m  the  canton  of  Schweiz, 
its  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  confederation.  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lake  Lucerne,  in  the  canton  of  Schweiz,  is 
Kuesnachi,  near  which  is  a  chapel  on  the  spot  where  William  Teli 
shot  the  Austrian  governor,  Gesaler.  In  the  neighbouring  canton  of 
Uri  is  AUorff  where  William  Tell  shot  the  apple  off  his  son*s  head; 
two  fountains  mark  the  spot  where  father  and  son  are  sui>p08ed  re- 
spectively to  have  stood.  The  three  most  signal  victories  of  the 
Swiss  over  the  Austrians  were  won  at  Morgarten,  Zuff,  in  1315; 
Sempach,  near  the  town  of  Lucerne,  in  1386;  and  at  Naeuls,  Glarus, 
in  1388. 

Geneva.— The  dty  of  Geneva,  situated  on  a  river-island,  snr; 
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passes  an  the  other  towns  of  Switzerland  in  interest  as  well  as  in 
population.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  being  mentioned  in 
the  Commentaries  of  Julius  Csesar.  Having  always  opened  its  gates 
to  the  persecuted  of  other  countries,  it  has  oeen  the  asylum  of  man^ 
religious,  political,  and  literary  characters  of  eminence,  whose  resi- 
dence there  has  added  to  its  renown.  It  is  the  burial-place  of  CaWin, 
as  it  was  also  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours.  The  excellence  of  its 
educational  institutions,  and  the  beauty  of  its  suburbs,  render  it  an 
attractiye  residence.  Lausannef  in  the  neighbouring  canton  of  Vaud, 
has  similar  attractions,  and  is  also  much  frequented. 

Other  Towns. — Friburg,  capital  of  the  canton  so  called,  is  built 
on  hills  so  steep  that  the  horizontal  streets  communicate  with  each 
other  by  staircases.  Gruylrey  in  the  south  of  the  same  canton,  giyes 
name  to  a  cheese  which  is  largely  exported.  Berne  is  said  to  be  so 
called  from  the  G-erman  hcuren^  i.e..  bears,  a  bear  being  in  the  arms 
of  the  canton  :  bears  are  kept  as  a  public  spectacle  in  the  town  of 
Berne.  Near  to  Lauterbrunnen,  in  the  south  of  Berne,  is  the  water- 
fall of  Staubbach,  850  feet  high,  the  loftiest  in  Switzerland.  The 
cataract  of  the  Rhine,  about  a  league  below  Schaffhausen,  though 
only  fifty  feet  high,  is  much  more  imposing,  owing  to  the  greater 
vdume  of  water.  The  town  of  Schaffhausen  owes  all  its  importance 
to  the  proximity  of  this  cataract.  All  boats  froiA  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance stop  at  SchafThausen,  and  the  goods  are  carried  overland  for 
re-shipment  below  the  cataract.  Basle  is  a  still  more  important  centre 
of  the  transit  trade,  being  the  terminus  of  three  great  railways,  one 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  another 
along  the  left  bank  to  Strasburs,  and  a  third  vid  Dijon  to  Paris. 
In  Zurich,  sometimes  called  the  Athens  of  Switzerland  from  the  ac- 
tivity of  its  press,  the  famous  Lavater  was  pastor  for  23  years.  On 
the  Aar,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Reuss,  is  the  castle  of  Haps- 
burg,  the  original  seat  of  the  present  imperial  family  of  Austria. 

CLASSTFIGATION.OF  TOWKS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLACES  IN 
SWITZERLAND,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RIVER  BASINS. 

RmsB,  .  .   Basle,  Schaffhausen. 

Tnb,  I  b,  Aaran,  Soleure,  Berne,  on  the  Aar:  Zurich,  on 
the  Limmat :  Lucerne,  Altorf,  Knssnacht,  on  the 
Reuss :  St.  Gall,  on  the  Steinach :  Lauterbrun- 
nen,  on  the  Lutschine;  and  Friburs,  Gruyere, 
on  the  Sarine,  tribs.  of  the  Aar:  Schweiz,  near 
the  Muotta,  trib.  to  the  Reuss:  Glarus,  on  the 
Linth,  trib.  to  the  Limmat :  Frauenfeld,  on  the 
Mung;  and  Appenzell  on  the  SitterUi  tribs.  <^ 
the  iTiur. 

Bbosm,  •  .  GeneTS  and  Lausanne,  on  the  Lake  of  Genera. 
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BUPPLEMEllTARr  MATTEB. 

OovemmmL'^The  oantons  of  Switzerland  are  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther in  regard  to  all  merely  cantonal  matters.  They  have  Yarions  con- 
stitationB.  The  electoral  snffra^  is  widely  extended'in  them  all;  and  in 
some  of  them  no  act  of  the  legislature  hecomes  law  till  it  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  people  assembled.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  general  government,  the  Swiss  Cantons  form  a  confederation,  the 
affiiirs  of  which  are  managed  by  a  Federal  Assembly  and  a  Federal 
Cbnnoil,  both  of  which  have  their  seat  at  Berne.  The  Federal  Assembly 
is  tiie  legislature  of  the  Confederation,  and  consists  of  two  houses,  the 
lower  bemg  called  the  National  Council,  and  the  upper  the  Council  of 
State  or  Senate.  The  Federal  Council  is  the  ministnr  of  the  Confedera- 
tion; it  consists  of  seven  members,  who.are  chosen  by  the  Federal  As- 
sembly. 

Pointt  of  difference  among  the  Swisa, — ^The  Swiss  confederation  has  lasted 
longer  than  any  other  confederation  of  small  yet  thoroughly  independent 
adjacent  communities ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  population 
is  divided  in  race,  language,  and  religion.  The  cantons  around  tne  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  as  also  Valais  and  Ticino,  are  exclusively  Boman-catholic ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  entire  population  of  Switzerland  is  Protestant. 
The  western  cantons,  in  which  manufactures  are  most  flourishing,  and 
education  most  advanced,  are  almost  exclusively  Protestant.  The  affi- 
nities of  race  are  indicated  by  the  diversities  of  language.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  population  speak  German,  in  which  language  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Diet  are  carried  on ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  cantons 
speak  French,  and  those  of  Ticino,  Italian;  whilst  in  the  Orisons,  towards 
the  source  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  district  called  Engadine,  towards  the 
source  of  the  Inn,  there  prevails  a  dialect  called  Bofnantck^  which  is  less 
removed  from  the  Latin  than  either  French  or  Italian. 

Character. — Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  race  among  the  Swiss, 
ihey  have  a  common  national  character,  in  which  frankness,  industry, 
bravery,  and  love  of  country  are  the  principal  features.  Because  the  body- 
guards of  European  despots  have  often  oeen  composed  of  Swiss  troops, 
tneir  military  cnaraeter  has  been  reproached  with  mercenariness;  on  the 
other  hand,  tneir  selection  for  such  serviOd  is  a  tribute  paid  to  their  courage 
and  fidelity.  In  French,  SuUie  is  now  a  common  name  for  a  porter  or 
doorkeeper. 
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Area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Islands. 
Population,  Twenty-five  Millions. 

Political  Divisioms.— Great  changes  have  taken  place  of 
late  years  in  the  map  of  Italy.   The  Austrian  territory  is  now 
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confined  to  Venetia,  the  boundary  between  which  and  Lombardy 
is  fonned  by  the  Lago  di  Garda,  the  Mincio  to  a  little  above 
Mantua,  and  a  straight  line  from  that  point  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Oglio  with  the  Po.  The  Papal  States  are  now  confined  to 
five  provinces  on  the  Lower  Tiber.  All  the  rest  of  Italy,  ex- 
cepting the  Republic  of  San  Marino,  forms  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.   A  summary  follows: — 


Population. 

Kingdom  of  Italy,  .  22,000,000 
Venetia,  .  .  2,000,000 
Papal  States,  .  700,000 

Repablic  of  San  Marino,  8,000 


24,708,000 


Capitals. 
Florence,  .  ontheAmo. 
Venice,     .  on  the  Adriatic 
Rome,  .   .   on  the  Tiber. 
San  Marino. 


TABLB  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  FEATURES  IN  ITALY. 


We9t  CooiL 
Capes,  Islands,  Bays^  &c*^ 
and  Rivers. 


B.  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

B.  Gulf  of  Spezzia. 
Amo    ,   .   .  R. 
Elba    ...  I. 
Corsica  (France)  1. 

C.  Corso. 

B.  Straits  of  Bonifacia 
Tiber  .  .  .  R. 
Sardinia   .    .  I. 

C.  Spartivento. 
B.  Gulf  of  Gaeta. 

Voltamo  .  .  R- 
B.  Gulf  of  Naples. 

Ischia  and  Capri  I. 
B.  Gulf  of  Salema 
B.  Gnlf  of  Polioastro. 

Lipari  ...  I. 
B.  Straits  of  Messina. 


Interior. 
Mountains  and 
Lakes. 

L.  Garda. 
L.  Como. 
L.  Maffgiore. 

Maritime  Alps  M. 

Apennines  .  M. 

L.  Pemgia. 
L.  Bolsena. 

Monte  Como  M. 
Gran  Sasso 
d'ltalia  .  M. 

L.  Celano. 

VesuTiiiB   .  M. 


East  Coast. 
Capes,  Islands,  Bays,&e. 
and  JRivers. 


Adige 
Po  . 


C.  Curgana 


R. 
R. 


^tna 


M. 


B.  Gnlf  of  Manfredonia. 

C.  Lenca. 


B.  Golf  of  Taranto. 

B.  Gnlfof  Sqnillace. 

C.  Spartiyento. 

B.  Gnlf  of  Catania. 

C.  Passaro. 
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Partly  Continental,  partly  Peninbttlab. — ^Italy  Ib  one  of 
the  three  mountainous  peninsnlu  in  whioh  Europe  terminates 
southwards  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  partly  continental  and  partly 
peninsolar.  OontinentiBd  Italy  comprises  the  vide-spxeading 
basin  of  the  Po,  and  a  narrow  belt  of  land  along  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa.  What  remains  is  the  Peninsula  proper.  The  boundaries 
of  Italy,  the  Alps  and  the  sea,  are  exceedingly  simple,  and 
render  it  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  natural  divisions  in 
Europe. 

Conpiguration  of  CoNji'iNKNTAL  Italy. — The  leading  feature 
of  Continental  Italy  is  the  basin  of  the  Po.  Geologists  suppose 
that  the  sea  once  overflowed  it,  and  that  the  Alps  were  the  shore 
of  an  ancient  sea.  The  Po,  which  now  drains  it,  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  Italian  rivers,  and  is  navigable  throughout  almost 
its  whole  course.  Yet  it  is  not  much  navigated,  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  its  current,  whenever  its  feeders  are  swollen  by 
violent  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  snow  among  the  mountains 
These  feeders  bring  down  immense  quantities  of  earthy  matter, 
the  deposition  of  which  is  gradually  raising  the  river  bed.  Near 
to  Ferrara,  where  the  Po  branches  into  several  mouths,  the  surface 
of  the  river  is  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  adjacent  roads,  and 
huge  embankments  alone  save  the  country  from  inundation.  The 
largest  accumulation  takes  place  where  the  river  current  is  lost  in 
the  sea;  and  the  Delta  of  the  Po  has  so  increased^  that  the 
Italian  coast-line  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles  farther  out  now  than  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  town  of  Adria,  which  gave  name  to 
the  Adriatic,  was  a  naval  station  under  the  Boman  emperors  ;  it 
is  now  fourteen  miles  inland  on  a  branch  of  the  Adige.  The 
Duchy  of  Genoa,  as  it  is  called,  varies  in  breadth  from  six  to 
forty-four  miles.  This  narrow  breadth,  where  greatest,  is  divided 
into  two  by  a  curve  of  the  Apennines,  which  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface.  These  mountains  contain  fine  wood  and 
pasture ;  but  the  immediate  sea-coast  is  alone  fertile. 

Configuration  of  Peninsular  Italy. — ^The  configuration  of 
the  peninsula  proper  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  continental  Italy. 
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In  the  latter,  a  wide-spreading  valley  occupies  the  centre,  and 
the  mountains  lie  along  the  outskirts ;  but  in  peninsular  Italy, 
mountains  occupy  the  centre,  and  plains  lie  along  on  either  side. 
These  mountains  are  the  Apennines,  which,  with  their  offshoots, 
penetrate  even  into  the  spur,  heel,  and  f  qes  of  the  boot,  as  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  has  been  called  from  its  shape. 
Being  clothed,  and  sometimes  also  crowned  with  forests,  the  Apen- 
nines supply  abundance  of  fuel,  and,  where  the  sweet  chestnut 
prevails,  a  large  amount  of  food  to  the  peasantry.    In  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  lies  nearer  to  the 
Mediterranean  than  to  the  Adriatic;  the  case  is  just  reversed  in 
Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States,  between  the  shores  of  which  and 
the  Apennines  stretches  tlie  most  extensive  plain  in  peninsular 
Italy.  The  seaward  portion  of  this  plain,  dalled  Maremma  in  Tus- 
cany, Campagna  di  Roma  around  Rome,  and  the  Pontine  Marshes 
towards  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  is  to  a  great  extent  marshy,  and 
throughout  unhealthy :  the  worst  district  is  the  Pontine  Marshes ; 
even  to  travel  through  it  is  dangerous  in  summer.  The  only  other 
exception  to  the  general  salubrity  of  Italy  is  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Po,  where  also  there  is  a  good  deal  of  marshy  land.    Sheep  and 
oxen  are  not  affected  by  the  malaria  of  these  regions,  which  are 
consequently  given  up,  for  the  most  part,  to  pasture.  The  narrow 
peninsula  being  divided  longitudinally  by  mountains,  its  rivers 
are  necessarily  on  a  small  scale.    The  most  important,  are  the 
Tiber,  which  flows  through  Rome ;  and  the  Amo,  which  flows 
through  Florence  and  Pisa.  Both  are  navigable  to  a  considerable 
distance  inland,  md  they  are  connected  by  a  canal.  The  configu- 
ration of  the  great  Italian  islands,  Corsica  (belonging  to  France), 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  peninsula  proper. 

Lake  District. — Continental  Italy  and  the  peninsula  proper 
have  each  a  lake  district ;  but  the  lakes  of  the  former  surpass 
those  of  the  latter  in  size  and  beauty,  as  far  as  the  Alps  surpass 
the  Apennines  in  grandeur.  Those  of  continental  Italy,  are  Garda, 
Maggiore  or  Locarno,  Como,  and  Lugano  with  its  beautiful  Bor- 
romean  islands  all  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  in  Lombardy; 
those  of  the  peninsula  proper,  are  Perugia,  Bolsena,  and  Bracciano, 
in  the  Papal  States,  between  the  Apennines  and  the  western  shore. 
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OuKATS. — The  deamess  of  the  aimoBphere  in  Italy  gives  a 
distinotneiB  to  objecto  and  a  brightnesB  to  oolonn  which  havo 
made  the  Italian  sky,  and  in  general  the  Italian  dimate,  pro- 
verbial for  beauty ;  and  the  mildness  of  its  winters,  especially 
along  the  western  shore,  as  compared  with  those  of  Cisalpine 
oountries,  renders  it  a  fEtvoorite  winter  residence  with  invalids. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  winters  are  mild  they  are  ^oeedingly 
humid,  the  snow  storms  of  the  north  being  replaced  by  deluges  of 
rain.  Farther,  owing  to  the  extensive  distribution  of  mountains, 
there  are  few  places  over  which  cutting  winds  do  not  unexpectedly 
sweep  in  winter;  and  in  summer,  the  whole  western  shore  is 
exposed  to  the  sirocco,  which  makes  all  life,  animal  and  vegetable, 
droop.  In  the  whole  Neapolitan  territory,  including  Sicily,  there 
applies  a  still  graver  otgection  to  permanent  residence,  founded  on 
the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  The  danger,  however,  is  greatly 
lessened  by  the  neighbourhood  of  two  active  volcanoes,  Vesuvius, 
dose  by  Naples,  nearly  4000  feet  high,  and  iBtna^  in  Sicily, 
nearly  11,000  feet  higL  The  upper  part  of  ^tna  is  covered 
with  snow  during  more  than  half  the  year. 

Staple  Pboduoe. — Oom,  wine,  and  oil,  are  staple  products  of 
Italy  as  of  France,  but  with  this  cMerence,  that  they  are  common 
to  all  Italy,  whereas  in  France  they  are  characteristic  respectively 
of  three  different  regions  (p.  1 83).  Although  the  peninsula  proper, 
and  especially  the  southern  half  of  it,  never  knows  the  rigours  of 
winter,  which  sometimes  do  visit  continental  Italy,  yet  the  superior 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  have  won  fbr  it  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Garden  of  Europe.  Terraces  retain  the  soil  of 
continental  Italy  on  the  mountain  sides ;  canals  irrigate  the  plain  ; 
and  Ohina  alone  furnishes  similar  examples  of  minute  industiy  ap- 
plied to  agriculture.  A  fourth  staple  is  raw  silk,  more  of  which  is 
exported  from  Italy  than  fromany  other  countiy  in  Europe  ;  the 
management  of  it  too,  is  best  understood  in  continental  Italy. 
These  four  staples  are  frequently  grown  together  in  the  same 
field,  rows  of  vines,  olive-trees,  and  mulberries,  succeeding  one 
another  at  uniform  distances,  whilst  the  intervals  are  fiUed  with 
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ooni,  which  is  thought  to  grow  all  the  better  in  so  sunny  a 
climate  for  the  shade  thus  provided. 

Secondabt  Pboductions. — Besides  these  staples,  rice  is  grown 
where  water  abounds,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salerno ; 
flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  extensively  for  the  sake  of  the  seed ; 
also  cotton  for  its  fibre,  especially  around  the  city  of  Taranto. 
The  best  tobacco  is  grown  near  Cape  Leuca.  All  semi-tropical 
fruits  come  to  perfection,  oranges  and  lemons  being  as  native  to 
the  markets  of  Bome  and  Naples  as  apples  and  pears  are  to  our 
own.  In  the  extreme  south,  even  the  sugar-cane  has  been  tried 
with  success.  Among  the  more  peculiar  products  of  Italy,  may 
be  mentioned  saffron  and  manna.  A  species  of  ranunculus, 
found  in  Sardinia,  convulses  the  features  of  those  who  eat  it^ 
setting  the  lips  apart  as  in  laughter ;  hence  the  phrase,  sardomc 
smile,  to  denote  a  smile  which  is  not  hearty,  but  constrained  or 
malignant 

Industry. — Only  in  continental  Italy  and  Tuscany  has  manu- 
facturing  industry  been  developed  ;  the  townspeople  in  the  south 
are  given  up  to  indolence,  gambling,  and  licentiousness.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  nation,  that  the  industry  even  of  continental 
Italy  is  directed  to  the  production  of  articles  of  luxury  rather 
than  of  use.  Of  textile  fabrics,  silk  is  the  most  important ;  the 
soap  of  Venice  is  much  esteemed ;  personal  ornaments,  as  cameos 
and  coral  work,  all  sorts  of  jewellery,  perfumes,  liqueurs,  sweet- 
meats, and  maccaroni,  are  chief  artides.  It  seems  strange,  that  a 
country,  which  has  produced  a  greater  number  of  famous  painters 
and  sculptors  than  any  other,  should  be  far  behind  in  the  use- 
ful art&  Italian  workmen,  of  whatever  trade,  are  generally  inferior 
to  those  of  other  countries  :  the  common  cart  is  still  a  lumbering 
waggon,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  awkwardly  yoked  oxen  ;  and  the 
wines  of  Italy  are  inferior  to  those  of  both  France  and  Grermany, 
solely  because  of  the  unskilful  manufacture.  More  attention  is 
paid  to  the  preparation  of  oil  at  Gallipoli,  in  the  heel  of  the  boot, 
than  anywhere  else ;  but  in  Calabria,  the  olives,  instead  of  being 
gathered  from  the  tree  in  December,  are  often  allowed  to  drop  and 
lie  on  the  ground  till  June  of  the  following  year.    This,  however, 
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is  partly  owing  to  a  leBtriction  on  the  maaufiMtave,  the  peasants 
being  obliged  to  bave  their  olives  crushed  at  the  baron  milla 
even  when  these  are  not  nnmerous  enough  for  the  wants  of  the 
district. 

Commerce.— Colonial  prodnee,  and  all  sorts  of  useful 
manufactured  articles,  are  imported,  while  the  chief  articles  of 
export  are  raw  silk,  rice,  fruits,  oil,  marble,  and  sulphur* 
Marbles  of  various  hues  abound  in  the  Genoese  and  Tuscan 
territories ;  Sicily  is  the  great  quarry  for  native  sulphur.  The 
home  trade  of  Italy  is  more  active  than  the  foreign ;  but  even 
the  home  trade  is  but  half  developed  in  the  southern  provinces, 
owing  to  the  badness  and  insecurity  of  the  roads. 

Large  Towns. — ^The  population  of  the  towns  bears  a  larger 
proportion  to  that  of  the  country  in  Italy  than  anywhere  else  in 
Europe.  The  churches  are  the  great  ornament;  and  whereas 
the  outside  view  of  Italian,  as  of  Turkish  towns,  is  always  the 
best,  it  is  usually  the  inside  of  the  churches  which  claims  the 
highest  admiration.  Naples  excels  in  population  and  the  beauty 
of  its  site ;  JRome,  in  tKe  number  and  splendour  of  its  churches, 
though  the  cathedral  of  Milan^  and  the  church  of  St.  Mark' s, 
Venice,  are  second  only  to  St.  Peter's ;  Florence^  in  galleries  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  in  amenity  as  a  residence ;  Genoa, 
in  commerce ;  Turin,  in  regularity  of  plan,  and  modernness  of 
aspect ;  Venice,  in  singularity,  of  which  silence  is  a  considerable 
element,  canals  taking  the  place  of  streets,  barges  and  gondolas 
doing  the  work  of  carts  and  carriages. 

Principal  Towns  in  Italy.— Those  not  belonging  to  the 
Kmgdom  of  Italy  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

Naples,  on  the  Bay  of  Gtonoa,  on  the  Gulf  of 

Naples,    .      .  .  447t000  Genoa,                    .  138,000 

Turin,  on  the  Po,  .  205,000  »Venice,  on  the  Adriatic,  118,000 

*Rome,  on  the  Tiber,  .  197,000  Florence,  on  the  Amo,    .  114,000 

Milan,  on  the  Olona,  .  106,000  Bologna,  on  the  Reno,    .  109,000 

Palermo,  on  the  Bay  of  Messina,  on  tiie  Straits  of 

Palermo,  .      .  .  194,000  Messina,     .      •      .  103,000 
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Leghorn,  on  the  Mediter-  Rayenna,  on  the  Montone,  57,000 

ranean,      .      .      .  96,000  Alessandria,  on  the  Tanaro,  57,000 

Catania,  on  the  Mediter-  Modena,  on  the  Aemilian 

ranean,     .      .      .  69»000  Way,     ....  56,000 

Ferrara,  on  the  Po,      .  68,000  *Padua,  on  the  BacchigKone,  54,000 

Luooa,  on  the  Serchio,  .  65,000  Rsa,  on  the  Amo,    .      .  51,000 

•Verona,  on  the  Adige,  .  59,000  Beggio,on  the  Aemilian  Way,  50,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1.  Name  the  sonthernmost  points  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia. 
2.  Name  the  straits  separating  Italy  from  Sicily,  and  Corsica  from 
Sardinia,  respectively.  3.  Name  the  gulfs  on  either  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  4.  Between  what  two  provinces  is  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  ? 
6.  Name  the  capes  at  the  spur,  heel,  and  toes  of  th^  boot.  6.  To- 
wards what  gulf  does  Cape  Corso  point  ?  7.  What  capes  terminate 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulfs  of  Manfredouia  and  Squillace  ?  8. 
By  what  three  states  is  the  frontier  of  Italy  encompassed  ?  9.  By 
what  rivers  do  the  three  largest  lakes  communicate  with  the  Po? 
10.  What  separates  the  Venetian  Territory  from  the  Italic  King- 
dom? 11.  What  three  towns  have  each  aoout  half  the  population 
of  Naples? 

KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

Political  Divisions. — ^This  kingdom  comprises  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  soil  and  population  of  all  Italy.  It  consists  of  what  used  to 
be  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  excepting  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  and 
Counter  of  Nice  (p.  196);  of  Lombardy,  which  was  won  from 
Austria  by  the  united  French  and  Sardinian  arms  in  1859 ;  of  Tus- 
cany, Modena,  and  Parma,  which  were  abandoned  by  their  'dukes 
durmg  the  troubles  of  1859 ;  of  such  of  the  Papal  States,  viz.,  Ro- 
magna,  the  Marches,  and  Umbria,  amounting  to  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  whole,  as  threw  off  their  political  allegiance  to  the  Pope  in 
1869,  and  declared  for  Sardinia  in  1860  along  with  the  duchies  just 
mentioned ;  and  of  what  was  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  or  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  revolutionized  in  1860  by  the  famous  Garibaldi. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided  into 
fifty-nine  districts ;  but,  to  foreigners,  the  historical  names  of  the 
several  provinces  are  alone  important. 

Chief  Towns. 

Continental  Sardinia,  .    .   .  Turin,   ,  .  on  the  Po. 

Island  of  Sardinia,  ....  Caeiiari,  .  on  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari. 

Lombardy*   Milan,  .  .  on  the  Olona. 

Duchy  of  Parma,    ....  Parma,  .  .  on  the  Parma. 

Duchy  of  Modena,  ....  Modena,  .  on  the  Aemilian  Way. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,   .  Florence,  .  on  the  Amo. 

Komaf^pia,  «  .  Ravenna,  .  on  the  Montone. 

The  Marches,   Ancona,  .  on  the  Adriatic. 

Umbria,   Perugia,  .  near  the  Lake  of  Perugia. 

Neapolitan  States,   ....  Naples, .  .  on  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

IsUiud  of  Sicily,   Palermo,  •  on  the  Mediterranean. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

1.  GoNTiNEMTAL  SARDINIA. — ^This  division  includes  the  maritime 
province  of  Genoa,  and  the  inland  province  of  Piedmont  (i.e..  Moun- 
tain Foot).  Twriuy  on  the  Po,  the  chief  town  in  Piedmont,  and  the 
capital  successively  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  has  a  well  frequented  university,  and  numerous  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  science  and  literature.  Alesaandria  is  the  second 
town  of  importance  in  Piedmont ;  its  fairs  are  the  latest  in  Italy^, 
next  to  those  of  SimgagUa^  in  the  Marches.  East  of  Alessandria 
is  the  village  of  Marengo^  where  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Austrians ; 
and  east-north-east  of  it,  that  of  MorUebeUoy  where  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  by  the  French  and  Sardinians  in  May  1859,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  withdrew  from  the  Piedmontese  territory. 
GeiuMy  the  chief  seaport  in  the  Italic  Kingdom,  is  almost  as  populous 
as  the  capital.  Its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  particularly  imposing, 
in  consequence  of  the  houses,  which  extend  about  two  miles  along 
the  shore,  rising  one  above  another  to  a  great  height."  Many  of  the 
streets  are,  from  their  steepness,  impracticable  for  carnages.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  naphtna,  obtained  from  a  spring  in  the  Duchy 
of  Parma.  The  naval  arsenal,  which  used  to  be  at  Grenoa,  has  been 
removed  farther  east  to  Spezzia.  » 

2.  Island  of  Sardinia. — ^The  surface  is  generally  mountainous : 
Mount  Genareentu,  near  its  centre,  rises  7000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  is  one  of  the  most  backward  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  It  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  resides  at  Cagliari,  The 
only  other  town  worthy  of  mention  is  Sassari,  in  the  north-west  of 
^e  island.  Off  the  north-eastern  extremity  is  the  small  island  of 
Caprera,  to  which  Garibaldi  retired  after  his  patriotic  exploits. 

3.  LoMBARDY. — Milarif  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  has  a  famous 
cathedral  of  white  marble,  about  the  size  of  St.  PauVs  in  London, 
which  was  begun  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  not  yet  finished. 
The  smaller  towns  of  Lombardy  lie  either  near  the  Po,  or  towards 
the  Alps.  Of  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Ore* 
mana,  Favia,  on  the  Ticino,  is  the  ancient  Tidnum,  where  Hannibal 
first  conquered  the  Romans.  North-west  of  Pavia  lies  the  village  of 
Magenta,  where  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French  and 
Sardinians  on  the  4th  June  1859,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
evacuated  Milan.  Lodi,  on  the  Adda,  is  famous  for  the  seizure  of 
its  bridge  by  Napoleon,  and  his  defeat  of  the  Austrians;  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  finely  irrigated  meadows,  where  the  cheese,  mis- 
called Parmesan,  is  made:  m  Italy  it  is  called  Lodigiano,  and  is 
preferred  before  all  others.  Cremona,  on  the  Po,  is  famous  for  its 
violins,  and  for  a  tower  nearly  400  feet  high,  from  which  the  whole 
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plain  of  Lombardy  can  be  seen.^  Breseia,  Bergamo^  and  Como  lie 
towards  the  Alps.  Brescia  manufactures  the  best  cutlery  and  fire- 
arms in  Italy :  in  the  cathedral  is  preserved  the  standard  which  Con« 
stantine  ordered  to  be  made  immediately  after  his  miraculous  vision 
of  the  cross.  Bergamo  has  extensive  silk  manufactures,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  gi-eat  annual  fair.  Como,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  so  called, 
manufactures  philosophical  instruments,  and  is  the  starting-place  of 
most  of  tnose  Italians  who  wander  over  Europe,  selling  spectacles, 
telescopes,  and  barometers.  North-west  from  Mantua  lies  tne  village 
of  SolferinOy  where  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French  and 
Sardinians  on  the  24th  June  1859,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
withdrew  from  Lombardy,  and  betook  themselves  to  their  fortresses 
beyond  the  Mincio. 

4.  Ddchy  of  Parma. — ^The  town  of  Parma  exports  cheese,  hence 
called  Parmemn^  and  silk  goods ;  and  has  an  annual  silk  fair  in  June. 
JEHacenza,  the  ancient  Placentia,  is  situated  near  the  Po,  a  little  be- 
low the  influx  of  the  Trebbia,  on  the  banks  of  which  Hannibal  gained 
his  second  great  victory  over  the  Romans. 

5.  Duchy  of  Modena. — ^The  great  Aemilian  Way  which  ran  from 
Ariminum  (Rimini)  on  the  Marecchia  two  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Adriatic,  to  Placentia  on  the  Po,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  name 
Aemilian  Provinces  for  the  territory  traversed  by  it,  passes  through 
the  town  of  Modena,  and  still  forms  its  principal  street.  Carrara, 
near  the  shore,  is  famous  or  for  its  white  marble,  which  is  quarried 
to  the  value  of  £20,000  per  annum. 

6.  Grand-Duchy  op  Tuscany. — Florence,  on  the  Arno,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  now  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  is  the  birthplace  of  Dante,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Boccaccio, 
Macchiavelli,  and  Pope  Leo  x.  North-west  from  Florence,  PisUna 
(anciently  Piatoria),  whence  the  pistol  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name ;  gun-barrels  are  still  manuutctured  there.  Pisa,  on  the  Arno, 
near  its  mouth,  has  a  marble  tower  nearly  200  feet  high,  now  used  as 
a  belfry,  which  stands  fourteen  feet  oft  the  perpendicular,  and  is 
therefore  usually  called  the  "leaning  tower;"  another  curiosity  is 
the  Campo  Santo,  or  burying-ground,  the  earth  of  which  was  brought 
from  Jerusalem.  Near  to  Pisa  is  Lucca,  the  cajpital  of  a  small  duch^ 
of  the  same  name,  incorporated  with  Tuscany  in  1847.  Leghorn  is 
the  second  seaport  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy ;  Leghorn  bonnets  are  so 
called  because  great  quantities  of  Tuscan  straw-plait  are  exported 
from  Leghorn.  The  straw  is  really  grown  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence,  and  is  obtained  from  a  particular  kind  of 
wheat,  never  exceeding  16  or  16  inches  in  height,  and  bearins  very 
small  ears.   The  island  of  Elba,  off  Cape  Piombino,  is  notable  as 

1  See  p.  49,  Bardon  HIU. 
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haying  been  the  residence  of  Napoleon  l.  from  May  1814  to  February 
1815 :  it  has  rich  iron  mines. 

7.  RoMAGNA.— Bjr  far  the  largest  town  is  Bologna^  the  seat  of  the 
most  ancient  university  in  Italy.  It  has  a  tower  about  150  feet  high, 
which  stands  nine  feet  off  the  perpendicular.  The  sausages,  liqueurs, 
and  sweetmeats  of  Bologna  are  highly  esteemed.  North-east  from 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  where  the  Po  divides  into  several  branches ;  and 
south-east  from  it,  Faenxa^  once  famous  for  earthenware,  which  is 
thence  called /aiience  in  French.  On  the  coast,  Rimini^  north  of  which 
flows  into  the  sea  the  famous  Rubicon.  Still  farther  north,  Ravenna, 
a  seat  of  empire  in  the  fifth  century ;  its  collection  of  classic  marbles 
is,  next  to  that  of  Rome,  the  finest  in  the  world. 

8.  The  Marches.— The  most  important  town  is  Ancona^  the  only 
good  harbour  between  Venice  and  Manfredonia.  South  from  Ancona, 
LoretOy  in  the  cathedral  of  which  is  preserved  the  Santa  Casa. 
North  from  Ancona,  SinigagUa,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  fair  in  Italy. 

9.  Umbbia. — Chief  town,  Perugia^  nine  miles  from  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  the  ancient  Thrasymenus,  on  the  banks  of  which  Hannibal 
gained  his  third  great  victory  over  the  Romans. 

10.  NEAPOLITAN  States. — Naples,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  the 
lanfview  from  which  is  unsurpassed,  the  city  itself,  rising  like  an 
amphitheatre,  and  Mount  Vesuvius,  being  the  principal  objects.  The 
horns  of  the  bay  are  marked  by  mountainous  islands ;  the  northern 
one  by  lechia,  which  yields  sulphur,  and  is  much  frequented  on 
account  of  its  hot  springs  and  salubrious  air,  and  the  southern  by 
Capri,  which  has  a  famous  blue  grotto,  entered  from  the  sea  by  an 
opening  only  three  feet  high,  and  near  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small 
town  perched  on  a  rock  2()00  feet  high,  and  accessible  only  b^  a 
staircase.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  the  luscious  wine 
called  Ladtryma  Ckristi  is  grown.  ^At  its  base,  Portici  is  the 
nearest  town  to  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  overwhelmed 
A.D.  79  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  the  earliest  of  its  eruptions  on 
record.  Herculaneum  was  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  Pompeii  forty  years « later ;  yet  the  latter, 
having  been  covered  only  with  ashes,  whereas  Herculaneum  was 
inundated  with  lava,  has  been  more  extensively  excavated.  All  the 
movable  relics  are  preserved  in  the  great  museum  of  Naples,  so  that 
Pompeii  presents  nothing  but  the  naked  skeleton  of  an  ancient  Roman 
town.  In  1861,  Torre  M  Greco,  a  small  town  at  the  south-west  base 
of  Vesuvius,  was  greatly  injured  by  an  eruption  of  the  volcano ;  dogs, 
cats,  mice,  and  even  fishes  in  the  sea,  were  killed  by  the  gases  that 
oozed  through  the  earth.  Naples,  like  Rome,  has  catacombs.  One 
of  the  most  singular  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  is  a  cave 
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cfdied  Grotk)  del  Cane,  the  dog's  cave,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
are  so  full  of  the  heavy  gas  called  carbonic  acid,  that,  when  a  man 
and  a  dog  enter  it  together,  the  latter  is  soon  suffocated,  whilst  the 
former  experiences  no  inconvenience*  Another  very  remarkable 
object  is  Monie  Ntufvo,  behind  Pozzuoli,  a  cone  of  ashes  thrown  up  in 
1538,  on  which  occasion  the  whole  coast  about  Pozzuoli  was  per- 
manently raised  20  feet  above  its  former  level.  Inland  from  Naples 
is  Benevento,  which  contains  more  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
than  any  other  city  in  Italy  except  Rome.  West  from  Benevento, 
Capua,  on  the  Voftumo,  where  Hannibars  soldiers  sank  into  effemi- 
nacy after  their  victory  at  Cannae.  On  the  Papal  frontier,  Gaeta,  a 
town  in  which  Pius  ix.  found  refuge,  when  he  fled  from  Home,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  footman,  in  1848.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia,  on  the 
Ofanto,  Cannes,  where  Hannibal  gained  his  fourth  and  last  victory 
over  the  Romans.  The  battle-field  is  called  the  .field  of  blood,  and 
the  peasants  still  show  spurs  and  lance-heads  said  to  have  been  turned 
up  by  the  plough.  Southwards,  on  the  coast,  Brindisi,  where  Virgil 
died  :  it  was  the  chief  port  of  embarkation  under  the  Romans  from 
Italy  to  Greece,  On  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  through  the  Alps^ 
or  of  the  railway  over  Mount  Cenis,  there  will  be  unbroken  railway 
communication  from  Calais  to  Brindisi,  which  is  no  farther  from 
Alexandria  than  Malta;  this  will  be  a  new  route  to  Egypt  and 
India.  On  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Reggio,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
residences  in  Italy.  North  from  it  is  the  promontory  of  Scylla,  200 
feet  high,  opposite  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  on  the  Sicilian  shore ; 
this  channel,  which  was  so  formidable  to  the  ancients,  is  no  longer 
dreaded  by  mariners.  It  was  in  the  mountainous  district  behind 
Reggio,  called  Aspromonte,  that  Garibaldi,  having  gathered  volun- 
teers around  him  to  the  cry  of  **  Rome  or  death,"  was  surrounded 
and  made  prisoner,  not  without  being  seriously  wounded  in  the  ankle, 
by  the  King's  troops,  in  August  1862. 

11,  Sicily. — All  the  important  places  in  this  island  are  on  the 
coast.  Messina  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  the  best  cultivated  and  most  thickly  peopled 
district  in  Sicily.  On  the  coast  here  may  occasionally  be  ooserved 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  called  Fata  Morgana.  South  of 
Messina  rises  JEtna,  an  active  volcano,  with  a  crater  two  miles  in 
circumference.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  on  the  mountain 
is  a  sweet  chestnut  tree,  called  Castagno  di  Cento  Cavalli,  because  a 
hmidred  horses  can  find  shelter  under  it:  a  carriage-way  passes 
through  the  trunk,  in  which  there  is  also  a  hut  for  the  fruit-gatherers: 
this  tree  is  supposed  to  be  several  thousand  years  old.  Catania^ 
southwards  on  the*  coast,  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes. In  1 669,  a  stream  of  lava,  which  destroyed  part  of  the  town, 
ran  into  the  sea  and  formed  a  jetty,  thereby  giving  to  Catania  what 
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it  had  not  before,  a  harbour.  Still  farther  south,  Syracim,  the  ancicQt 
city  of  Archimedesi  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  catacombs,  some 
of  the  galleries  in  which  are  a  mile  long.  The  cavern  now  shown  as 
Dionysius'  Ear  is  170  feet  lon^,  60  feet  high,  and  30  feet  wide ;  the 
slightest  noise  made  in  the  mterior  is  distinctly  heard  in  a  small 
chamber  above  the  entrance.  On  the  southern  shore,  GirgerUi,  ex- 
ports com,  which,  like  the  oil  at  GcUlipoli,  is  stored  in  caverns  hewn 
out  of  the  natural  rock.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  island, 
Marsala,  which  gives  name  to  a  wine  well  known  in  England.  On 
the  northern  shore,  Palermo^  situated  in  a  valley  so  beautiful  and 
luxuriant  that  the  Sicilian  poets  call  it  Conca  cTOro,  i.e.,  golden  shell. 
Though  its  population  is  more  than  twice  that  of  Messina,  its  com- 
mercial importance  is  much  the  same.  The  Lipari  Islands  yield 
immense  quantities  of  dried  currants.  Lipari,  the  largest,  con- 
tains a  high  conical  hill,  consisting  wholly  of  pumice  stone,  whence 
all  Europe  is  supplied  with  that  article.  StromhoU,  the  most  northerly 
of  the  group,  is  a  mountain  3000  feet  high,  and  the  only  volcano 
known  of  which  the  eruptions  are  incessant :  it  is  hence  called  the 
lighthouse  of  the  Mediterranean.  Vokamo,  another  of  the  Lipari 
Iidands,  is  an  almost  extinct  volcano. 


VENETIA. 

This  territory  belongs  to  the  Austrian  Empire ;  and  the  famous 
quadrilateral,  within  which  the  Austrians  deem  their  military  position 
impregnable,  is  formed  by  the  fortresses  of  PescJiiera,  situated  on  the 
Mincio,  near  to  where  U  issues  from  Lake  Garda ;  Mantua,  occupy- 
ing a  nver-island  in  the  Mincio ;  Verona  and  Legnago,  farther  east 
on  the  Adige.  lu  the  centre  of  the  chief  promenade  of  Mantua, 
named  after  Virgil,  who  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Andes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  stands  a  marble  column  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  poet.  Verona  has  the  best  preserved  amphitheatre 
which  remains :  it  was  built  by  Domitian  to  contain  22,000  people, 
and  is  wholly  of  marble.  The  capital,  Venice,  once  the  "  Queen  of 
the  Adriatic,"  is  situated  on  upwards  of  eighty  islands,  and,  when 
illuminated  at  night,  seems  as  if  afloat.  It  is  a  remarkably  silent 
city,  for  instead  of  streets  are  canals,  and  instead  of  carriages,  boats, 
those  for  passengers  being  called  gondolas.  Of  its  306  bridges,  the 
onlv  remarkable  one  is  the  Rialto,  which  consists  of  a  single  marble 
arch,  ninetv  feet  in  the  span,  with  shops  on  each  side,  according  to 
the  old  fashion.  On  the  portico  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  are  the 
famous  bronze  horses  which,  having  originally  adorned  the  ancient 
Corinth,  were  removed  by  the  Romans  first  to  Rome  and  then  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  thence  by  the  Venetians  to  Venice ;  thence  by  the 
French  to  Paris,  where  for  eighteen  years  they  adorned  the  triumphal 
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arch  of  the  Place  du  CarrouBel :  at  the  peace  of  1815|  they  were  re- 
stored to  Venice.  In  front  of  the  arsenal  are  two  eigantic  granite 
lions,  which  stood  originally  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Piraeus, 
and  long  gave  to  that  harbour  the  name  of  Porto  Leone.  West  from 
Venice  are  Padua,  Vicenza,  the  former  the  seat  of  a  university,  the 
latter  of  extensive  silk  manufactures. 


The  States  of  the  Church  are  now  confined  to  the  five  provinces 
on  the  lower  Tiber,  viz.,  Kome  de  la  Comarca,  Viterbo,  Civita 
Vecchia,  Velletri,  and  Frosinone.  Chief  town,  Romey  on  the  Tiber. 
The  circuit  of  the  city-walls  measures  fifteen  miles ;  but  the  modern 
building^  occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  space  enclosed :  great 
part  of  it  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  chief  attrac- 
tions of  Rome  are  its  rums,  its  churches,  its  galleries  of  art,  and  its 
public  fountains.  The  C  o  1  i  s  e  u  m  is  by  far  the  most  imposing  of  its 
ruins.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
Christian  edifice  in  the  world,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  £12,000,000 
sterling.  The  chief  galleries  of  art  are  in  the  Vatican,  the  Pope^s 
palace,  which  adjoins  St.  Peter's;  but  the  most  famous  statue  in 
Rome  is  that  called  Pasquin,  which  serves  as  a  kerb-stone  at  a 
street  corner.  Undemeatn  Rome,  as  underneath  Paris,  are  great 
excavations,  originally  quarries,  and  now  called  Catacombs,  where 
the  early  Christians  used  to  find  refuge  in  times  of  persecution,  and 
bury  their  dead.  On- the  southern  branch  of  the  Tiber,  Ostia,  the 
port  of  ancient  Rome,  stands  now  almost  deserted  on  account  of 
malaria :  it  supplies  great  part  of  the  Papal  States  with  salt.  The 

Eort  of  modern  Rome  is  Cwita  Vecchia^  a  small  town  of  10,000  inha- 
itants,  about  half-way  between  Ostia  and  the  Tuscan  frontier :  they 
are  now  connected  by  railway.  Above  Rome,  on  the  Teverone,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tiber,  is  Tivoliy  famous  for  its  waterfalls, — the  whole 
Teverone  leaping  over  a  rock  100  feet  high, — ^and  for  its  gardens : 


This  republic  is  enclosed  within  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  midway 
between  tne  Tuscan  frontier  and  the  Adriatic.  The  territory 
consists  of  a  single  mountain,  with  its  offsets  and  valleys,  and  the 
whole  population  amounts  to  only  about  7000.  Chief  town,  of  the 
same  name. 


PAPAL  STATES. 


SAN  MARINO. 
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OLAMincATiojr  or  rowm  ahd  innfAmroiiT.K  flagb  nr  italt, 

AOOOBDOrO  TO  THS  BIYSB  BASI1I8. 

Bbshta,  .  .  Pada%yio8nsa,on  triVoftlwBvMiU. 

Admi,   .  •   Adria,  Leffnago,  and  YeroiUL 

Po,    ...   Ferran,  (^emoiu,  Piacensa,  Caaale,  Tarin. 

Trib,  r.  6.  Modenai  on  tlie  Seoohia. 
Paima,  on  the  Panna. 

Alenandria,  Mare$tgo,  MomUMh^  Aati,  on  the 
Tanaro. 

2VA.  {.  ft.  Mantoa,  SolJMi^  Paaeluen,  on  the  Minoio. 
Braacia,  on  the  Qana. 
Lodi,  on  the  Adda. 
Bergamo,  on  trib.  of  the  Addn^ 
Como,  on  Lake  Coma 
Milan,  on  the  Olonai 
Pam,  Maggnta,  on  the  Tiomo. 

SbrchiOi    •  Laoca. 
Aioro^    .   .   Pisa,  Florence. 
TiBBB,    •  .   Ostia,  Borne,  Perogia. 

2H&.  I  b,  TiToIi,  on  the  Teverone. 
Vournsvo,  .  Capna,  and  on  a  tiib.  Benevento. 
Ofaxto,  .  •  Cuinie. 
MAnsooKiAt  Bimini. 
Monosi,   •  Barenna. 
Bno,.  •  .  Bologna^ 

UABZTXXS  TOWHB  HOT  BTFUATBD  AT  TBM  MOUTH  OF  AHT  RIYKB. 
Mediterranean  Coaetofthe  Maadamd. — Genoa,  Spessia,  Oamray  Masaa,  ' 
Leffhom,  Ciyita  Yeoohia,  Qaeta,  Naples,  Portioi|  Sakmo,  Beggio,  Taranto^ 
GafiipoH. 

Adriatic  Coatt  of  the  JfoMnidL— YeDioe,  Sinigaglia,  Ancona,  BrindisL 
Coa9t$  of  ike  Idande. — In  Sicily :  Measioa,  Catania,  SjnMuse,  Girgenti, 
Marsala,  Palermo.  In  Sardinia:  Cagliari,  and  (near  the  sea)  Sassari 


BT7FPLE1CKNTABT  MATTSB. 

Haee  and  Ohardeter, — ^The  Italians  are  a  mixed  race,  formed  hj  the  inter- 
marriage of  Greeka,  Gials^  Goths,  Arabs,  and  Germans,  with  the  aborigines. 
Generuly,  they  are  tall  and  slender,  with  a  dark  oomple»on  and  regular 
features.  like  the  inhabitants  of  all  wine-growing  conntries,  they  are  a 
sober  people.  Assassination,  from  motives  of  priTate  revenge,  is  the  national 
disgrace;^  but  this  arises,  doubtless,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  long-con- 
tinued misgovemment,  and  of  the  notoriously  corrupt  administration  of  jus- 
tice. In  the  seaports  of  Italy,  Jews  are  numerons,  and  they  are  eometimes 
the  chief  traders. 

Beligion. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  Waldenses,  who.  to  the  number 
of  20,000,  inhabit  three  Talleys  m  Piedmont,  near  Monte  Yiao,  the  Italians 
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are  Roman  Catholics.  These  Waldenses  receive  attple  protection  from  the 
Sardinian  gOFemment ;  hut  in  all  the  other  states  of  Italy  stringent  measures 
are  in  force  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  converBion 
by  any  means  of  the  native  Italians  to  Protestantism.^  Even  foreign  Pro- 
testants are  under  strict  surveillance,  and  the  Pope  sets  the  example  of 
intolerance  by  refusing  them  a  site  for  a  church  within  the  wallp  of  Kome. 
A  few  years  ago,  members  of  the  Greek  Chu^h  were  not  allowed  to  bury 
their  dead  on  Neapolitan  soil ;  and  even  at  Leghorn,  in  Tuscany,  where  there 
has  long  been  an  English  burying-ground  and  an  English  church,  when  the 
Scotch  residents  asked  permission  of  the  Government  to  build  a  church  for 
themselves,  it  was  granted  on]y  on  condition  that  it  should  not  look  like  a 
church,  but  like  a  secular  building.  The  total  number  of  the  Italian  clergy 
has  been  estimated  at  half  a  million,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  one  to  about 
fifty  of  the  population. 

Language  and  Literature, — The  inhabitants  of  Italy  hav»  one  language 
and  literature.  The  Italian  language  is  a  daughter  of  the  Latin,  and  differs 
much  less  from  the  Latin  than  its  sister  diiuect,  the  French.  Only  one 
word  in  it  ends  with  a  consonant ;  all  its  sounds  are  clear  and  full ;  and  it 
has  been  accepted  as  the  best  vehicle  of  music.  Italy  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  which  has  had  two  distinct  poetical  eras  of  the  highest  order, 
viz.,  the  Latin  and  that  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  ]atter  being  the  more 
original  and  sublime  of  the  two.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  its  great 
ornaments,  were  all  Tuscans;  accordingly,  the  Tuscan  dialeot  became  the 
classic  language  of  Italy. 

Edv4sati4m.^AB  the  fine  arts  have  been  cultivated  with  more  success  in 
Italy  than  the  useful  (p.  225),  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  opera  should  have 
completelv  supplantea  the  drama,  and  that  sound  education  should  be  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  Sfxoept  in  continental  Italy  and  Tuscanv,  there  is  scarcely  any 
elementary  education  provided  for  the  people  at  alL  How  illiterate  the 
ssasses  are  everywhere  else  may  be  inferred  trom  the  fact  that  a  bookseller's 
shop  is  sometimes  mentioned  among  the  remarkable  institutions  of  a  town. 

Oavemmmt — One  in  race,  language,  literature,  and  religion,  Italy  is 
now  striving  to  become  one  in  political  organization  also,  llie  petty 
republic  of  San  Marino  apart,  the  only  obstacles  to  the  complete  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  are  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pope  maintained  by  the  French 
garrisons  at  Rome  and  Civita  Yecchia,  and  the  power  of  Austria  holding 
tiie  Venetian  Territory  by  the  famous  quadrilateral  of  fortresses  behind 
the  Mincio.  The  Romans  distinguish  between  the  Pope  as  priest,  and 
the  Pope  as  king ;  and,  though  eager  to  be  delivered  from  his  government 
as  king,  have  no  desire  to  rob  him  of  his  authority  as  high-priest.  The 
recently-constituted  Kingdom  of  Italy,  which  bids  fair  to  include  all  Italy 
some  day  within  its  borders,  enjoys  a  liberal  constitution,  and  is  winnins 
public  confidence  by  repressing  briganda^  in  the  southern  provinces,  and 
Dy  furthering  everywhere  the  interest  of  industry  and  education. 

1  See  pp.  IM,  186^  198,  StligUm, 
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GRECIAN  PENINSULA. 

Table  of  the  principal  Natural  Features  in  European  Turkey  and 
Greece,  which  together  constitute  the  Grecian  Peninsula  ^— 

West  Coast, 
Capes,  Islands,  Bays,  dbc^ 
and  Bvoers. 

B.  Adriatic. 


Interior. 
MowUains  and 
Lakes. 


B.  Btraitsof  Otranto. 


B.  Ionian  Sea. 

Corfu  .  .  .  .  L 
E  Galfof  Arta. 

St.  Maura  .   .   .  L 

Thiaki      ...  I. 

Aspropotamo  .   .  R. 

Cephalonia     .   .  I. 
B.  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
B.  Gulf  of  PatraR. 

Zante    ....  1. 


L.  Scutari. 


Athos  . 

PSndos  . 
L.  Ochrida. 


M. 
M. 


Oljrmpus  M, 

Guiona  .  M, 

Parnassus  M 
Topolias. 


Rhouphia 
B.  Navarino. 

B.  GulfofKoron. 
Nedon   .   .  . 

C.  Katapan. 


East  Coast. 
Capes,  Islands,  Bays,  &c.y 
and  Bivers. 
Danube  .   .   .  R. 
B.  Euxine. 
B.  Bosporus. 
B.  Sea  of  Marmora. 
B.  Dardanelles. 

Maritza  .  .  . 
B.  Gulf  of  Gontessa. 

Karasu.   .   .  . 
B.  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo. 
E  Gulf  of  Cassandra. 
B.  Gulf  of  Salonica. 
Vardar    .   .  . 
Salembria     .  . 
B.  Archipelaga 
B.  Gulfof  Volo. 

Negropont.  .   •  I. 

B.  Straits  of  Chalcis. 
Cyclades   ...  I. 

E  Gulf  of  iEgina. 

C.  Colonna. 

B.  GulfofNapoU. 

C.  St  Angelo. 

E  Gulfof  KolokyUua. 
Cerigo  ,  .   .  .  L 


R. 
R. 


R. 
R. 


GREECE. 

Area,  fully  equal  to  half  that  of  Scotland. 
Population,  over  One  and  a-quarter  Milhon. 

Political  Divisions. — The  modem  Greeks  have  restored 
most  of  the  ancient  territorial  names,  and  divide  their  country 
thus 

LIVADIA  OR  continental  GREECE. 


Attica  and  Beotia, 
Phthiotis  and  Phocis,  . 
Acanauia  and  Aetolia, 


Chief  Towns. 
Athens,   .  . 
Lamia, 
Missolonghi, 


on  the  IlisBus. 

near  the  Gulf  of  Lamia. 

near  the  Gulf  oi  Patrai, 


GREECE. 
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MOREAy  OR  PENINSULAR  GREECE. 
Chief  towns. 

Argolis  and  Corinth,  .      .      Nauplia,  .   .   on  the  Gulf  of  Nanplia 


Achaia  and  Elis, 
Arcadia, 
Messenia, 
Laconia, 


Patras,    .    .  on  the  Gulf  of  Patras. 

Tripolitza,    .  near  the  Rhonphia. 

Calamata,     .  on  the  Nedon. 

Sparta,    .   .  near  the  Vasilo. 

INSULAR  GREECE. 


Enboea,      ....      Chalcis,    .   .   on  the  Straits  of  Chalcis. 
Cyclades,    ....      Hermopolis,  .   on  the  coast  of  Syra. 
Ionian  Islands,    .      .      .      Corfu,      .   .   coast  of  Corfu. 

Surface. — Greece  terminates  one  of  the  three  great  southern 
peninsulas ;  and  Cape  Matapan  is,  next  to  Tarifa  Point  (p.  209), 
the  most  southerly  land  in  Europe.  The  surface  of  Greece  is 
mountainous  everywhere,  even  to  the  shore,  which  presents  a 
multitude  of  bold  headlands,  and  is  deeply  indented.  The 
scenery  is  marked  by  striking  combinations  of  land  and  sea 
views,  and  by  magnificent  mountain-backgrounds ;  but,  owing 
to  the  paucity  of  trees  and  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  desolate  in  the  extreme.  The 
mountains  belong  almost  all  to  the  limestone  formation,  which 
accounts  for  the  numerous  caverns,  subterranean  rivers,  and  hot 
springs,  which  ministered  so  largely  to  the  superstition  and 
poetiy  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  For  this  reason  also  Greece  is 
poor  in  metals,  but  rich  in  building-stone,  including  the  finest 
marble.  The  highest  mountain  is  Guiona  (above  8000  feet), 
near  the  middle  point  of  the  Turkish  frontier.  The  famous 
Parnassus,  near  the  centre  of  continental  Greece,  is  not  much 
lower.  It  has  ten  peaks,  a  circumstance  which  may  have 
marked  it  out  to  the  Greeks  as  a  suitable  abode  for  Apollo  and 
the  Nine  Muses.  The  highest  mountains  are  covered  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  in  the  valleys,  and 
especially  along  the  coast,  winter  is  scarcely  known. 

Drainage. — In  a  country  which  measures  so  little  from  sea 
to  sea,  the  rivers  are  necessarily  small,  and  during  the  hot 
season  the  beds  of  the  most  of  them  become,  dry*  The  Ilissus 
and  Cephissus,  which  flow  near  Athens,  are  nearly  absorbed  by 
irrigation  channels  (p.  16).   The  lakes  are  numerous,  but  small. 
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The  largest  is  lake  Topolias,  anciently  Copais,  south-east  from 
Parnassus.  It  has  no  visible  outlet ;  but  its  waters  escape  by 
large  fissures  in  the  limestone,  called  Katabothra^  and  are  sup- 
posed to  re-appear  in  a  river'  which  rises  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  with  a  considerable  flow  of  water  at  once.  In  summer 
the  greater  part  of  the  lake  is  a  mere  marsh,  from  which,  as 
from  all  marshes  in  Greece,  offensive  and  noxious  malaria  anse. 
If  the  marshes  of  Greece  were  drained,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  except  against  the  healthiness  of  its  beautiful  climate ;  and  if 
the  hard  land  were  irrigated,  no  country  would  surpass  it  in 
fertility. 

Industry. — Every  kind  of  industry  is  in  a  backward  state. 
Com,  of  which  the  quantity  grown  is  barely  sufficient  for  home 
consumption,  is  still  trodden  out  by  horses  or  oxen,  and  winnowed 
in  the  wind.  Grazing  is  more  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  in  Greece,  as  in  Spain,  so  soon  as  the  summer  heats 
scorch  the  pastures  in  the  lower  grounds,  the  flocks  are  driven 
to  the  mountains.  Sheep  and  goats  are  the  principal  live  stock, 
and  from  their  milk  almost  all  the  butter  and  cheese  in  the 
country  are  made.  Silk,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  produced, 
but  Greece  is  pre-eminently  a  fruit  country,  the  olive,  the  grape, 
and  the  currant  being  the  staples.  The  manufacture  of  both 
oil  and  wine  is  so  unskilfully  carried  on,  that  the  wine  does  not 
keep  well,  and  the  oil  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Italy.  The 
currants  remain  as  the  only  article  in  which  Greece  excels. 

Inland  Communications. — ^Neither  of  the  two  largest  rivers, 
the  Rhouphia,  anciently  the  Alpheus,  the  largest  in  the  Morea, 
and  Aspropotamo,  anciently  the  Achelous,  which  rises  in 
Albania,  and  is  the  largest  of  all,  is  available  for  navigation. 
In  a  country  which  has  neither  a  navigable  river  nor  a  canal,  and 
few  carriage  roads,  internal  traffic  is  necessarily  limited.  There 
is  no  lack  of  good  harbours,  but  when  industry  does  not  flourish 
at  home,  commerce  cannot  be  extensive  abroad.  The  multitude 
of  sailors  trained  in  the  Greek  islands  and  on  the  extensive  coast 
of  the  mainland,  find  emplojonent  as  carriers  for  other  nations, 
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particularly  of  com,  between  the  Block  Sea  and  all  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Towns. — Athens,  the  capital,  is  the  largest,  but  the  chief 
interest  of  the  place  is  antiquarian.  The  most  famous  localities 
of  ancient  Athens,  as  the  Acropolis  and  Mars  Hill,  are  well 
ascertained  ;  and  there  are  extensive  remains  of  the  Parthenon, 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympins,  and  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus.  The  last  is  so  perfect  that  it  has  been  turned  into  a 
museum  of  antiquities.  Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  the 
bas-reliefs  present  nearly  as  sharp  an  outline  as  they  could 
have  done  on  leaving  the  sculptor^s  chisel.  Athens  is  five 
miles  inland,  and  its  port  bears  the  name,  as  it  occupies  the  site, 
of  the  ancient  Pirceus,  Corfu,  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  under  the  British  protectorate,  is  second  in  im- 
portance. HermopoHSf  on  the  island  of  Syra,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Cyclades,  and  Patras,  a  port  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Morea,  adjoining  the  chief  currant-growing  district, 
are  places  of  considerable  trade. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  QRECEE. 

Athens,  .  40,000  Hermopolis,  18,000  Piroas,  .  .  6,000 
Corfu,  .  .  25,000  Patras,  .  .  18,000  Miasolonghi,  6,000 
Zante,  .   .   20,000     Tripolitza, .     7,000     Nauplia,     .  6,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
1.  Between  what  two  gulfs  is  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth?  2.  What  two 
gulfs  form  the  extremities  of  the  boundary  between  Greece  and  Turkey  ? 

3.  Name  the  three  promontories  in  which  the  Morea  terminates  southwards. 

4.  Name  the  largest  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  that  portion  of  the  mainland 
opposite  to  whi(m  it  lies. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS-^ 

T.  LivADiA,  OR  Continental  Greece.— Chief  town,  Athens, 
Opposite  the  Pirceus,  the  port  of  Athens,  is  the  island  of  Salamis, 
off  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes ;  and  a  httle  farther  off,  the  island  of  jEgina^  on  which  are 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  *Fupiter  Panhellenius.  East  from  Athens  is  the 

>  Many  of  the  mott  famotta  aneient  names  cannot  be  mentioned  In  a  course  of  modem 
geography,  because  of  the  present  insignificance  of  the  places  which  bear  them.  Thus 
Thebes  is  a  paltry  town ;  the  site  of  Delphi,  the  famous  oracle,  is  occupied  by  a  wretched 
village  called  Castrl ;  and  Sparta  has  been  so  obliterated  that  its  eiaet  site  can  only  be 
guessed  at  as  somewhere  near  a  hamlet  called  Mlstra,  to  whieh  the  name  of  Sparta  has 
been  txanafBrred. 
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long  ridg|e  of  H^rmettns,  itill,  as  of  old,  iamons  for  honey;  and  north 
from  it  is  Mount  Pentdictu,  whence  was  obtained  the  pore  white 
marble  used  in  building  the  monuments  of  ancient  Athens.  The 
marks  of  the  stone-saw  are  still  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  ancient 
quarries.  Behind  Pentelicus,  the  plain  of  Marathon,  where  the 
Athenuins  under  Miltiades  defeated  Darius  and  his  Persian  host,  B.C. 
490.  Cape  Colonna,  south  of  Athens,  is  so  called  from  certain 
columns  that  remain  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Sunias,  which  produce 
a  very  fine  effect  when  seen  from  the  sea.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Turkish  frontier,  Thermopylae  a  pass  about  200  feet  wicfe 
between  the  cliffs  of  Mount  (Eta  and  the  sea,  in  disputing  which 
against  the  host  of  Xerxes,  Leonidas,  and  300  Spartans  fell,  B.C. 
480.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Turkish  frontier,  where  the 
Gulf  of  Arta  opens  into  the  sea,  Augustus  gained  the  naval  victory 
of  Actium  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  LepantOy  on  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  gives  name  to  a  naval  victory  won  by  the  Christians  under 
John  of  Austria  over  the  Mahometans  under  All  Pasha  in  1571. 
West  of  Lepanto,  Missolmghi^  where  Lord  Byron  died. 

II.  MoREA,  OR  Peninsui  4R  Greece.— Chief  town,  Patras.  The 
small  village  which  bore  the  name  of  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1858.  Tricplitza,  near  the  centre  of  the  Morea,  is 
situated  on  the  high  table-land  of  Arcadia,  where  the  snow  sometimes 
lies  till  March.  North  from  Cape  Gallo,  Navarino,  where  a  naval 
victory,  gained  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  over  the  Turkish  in  1827,  assured  the  independence  of  Greece. 
Near  Cape  St.  Angelo,  Napoli  di  Maloasia,  whicn  gives  name  to  the 
wine  called  Malmsey  in  English.  North  of  it,  also  on  the  coast, 
NawpUoy  or  Napoli  di  Romanta,  where  Otho^  the  first  king  of  Greece, 
resided  before  removing  the  court  to  Athens.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Nauplia,  is  the  island  of  Spesssda,  remarkable  for  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  its  women ;  and  a  little 
farther  off,  the  island  of  Hydra^  a  barren  rock,  but  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name  which  is  the  seat  of  an  active  trade. 

III.  Insular  GREECE.--(a)  By  far  the  largest  island  is  Negro- 
pontf  mountainous  but  fertile,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
channel,  which  is  bridged  over  at  Chalcisy  the  chief  town.  The  chan- 
nel is  only  forty  yards  wide  at  Chalcis,  and  the  currents  in  it  are 
very  remarkable,  changing  their  direction  as  often  as  twelve  times 
a-day,  and  running  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 
(h)  All  the  Cyclades  are  rocky  and  mountainous.  The  largest  is 
NaxoB,  West  of  it  is  Paraa^  which  gives  oiame  to  the  marble  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  by  the  ancients  for  statuary.  Syra  is  a  calling 
station  for  the  largest  steamers  plying  between  Malta  and  Constan- 
tinople ;  passengers  for  the  Piraeus  are  here  transferred  to  a  smaller 
steamboat.   East  of  Syra,  situated  between  Rhenea  and  Myamos,  is 
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the  famous  Dehe,  a  mere  rock  about  five  miles  in  circumference. 
One  of  the  most  southerly  of  the  Cyclades  is  SarUorin,  of  which  wine 
is  the  staple  produce :  the  harbour,  which  is  nothing  but  the  crater 
of  a  former  volcano,  became  the  scene  of  alarming  volcanic  action  in 
the  beginning  of  1866.  (c)  The  Ionian  Islands  were  incorporated  with 
Greece  in  1864,  on  the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
of  her  protectorate  over  them,  which  had  subsisted  since  the  peace 
in  1816.  The  following  seven  are  the  most  considerable;— Corfu, 
Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Thiaki,  Kephalonia,  Zante,  Cerigo.  Their  in- 
habitants are  Greeks  in  race,  language,  and  religion.  Corfu  is  the 
largest  of  these  islands.  Paxo  is  so  stony  and  hmy  that  it  produces 
no  grain ;  it  yields,  however,  olives,  grapes,  and  almonds.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  Santa  Maura  is  the  promontory  of  Leucadia, 
the  Lover^s  Leap  of  the  ancient  world,  where  Sappho,  and  many 
others  after  her  example,  perished.  Thiaki  is  the  ancient  Ithaca, 
the  kingdom  of  Ulysses;  it  does  not  contain  200  yards  of  level 
ground.  Kephalonia  is  the  second  largest  and  the  most  populous  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  Its  chief  town,  Argostoli,  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  remarkable  natural  phenome- 
non turned  to  practical  account.  At  four  places,  there  are  openings 
in  the  shore  a  few  feet  wide,  through  which  the  sea- water  continually 
flows,  losing  itself  among  rocky  caverns  some  hundred  yards  inward. 
Over  these  strange  currents,  water-wheels  have  been  placed  so  as 
to  drive  the  machinery  of  mills.  Zante  is  the  most  fertile,  the  best 
cultivated,  and  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  currants,  as  we  call  the  small  dried  grape, 
are  sent  to  England  and  Holland ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  com  con- 
sumed are  imported.  Four  or  five  thousand  of  the  Zante  peasantry 
annually  visit  the  Morea  during  harvest,  and  receive  their  harvest 
wages  in  corn,  which  they  bring  back  with  them  as  the  most  valu- 
able commodity.  Zante  contains  wells  of  petroleum,  which  were 
known  to  Herodotus,  and  are  still  worked  to  advantage.  Cerigo, 
south  of  the  Morea,  is  the  most  backward  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  it 
pastures  a  few  sheep  and  goats. 

Of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  these  topographical  details,  Tripo- 
litza  is  the  only  one  not  either  on  or  very  near  the  seashore. 


Government. — Greece  is  one  of  the  two  constitutional  monarchies  founded 
in  Europe  within  the  last  thirty  veara,  but  its  prosperity  has  not  equalled 
that  of  Belgium,  which  is  the  other.  In  both,  however,  the  principles  of 
freedom  have  been  maintained,  and  the  press  is  even  more  free  in  Greece 
than  in  Beleium.  The  limits  of  the  kingdom  towards  Turkey  were  sug- 
gested by  classic  associations,  ThermopylsB  being  at  one  extremity,  and 


points  passes  over  trackless  mountains;  and  the  frontier  is  infested  by 
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brigands  who  oommit  atrocities  in  one  territory,  and  dfen  take  rofage  in 
the  other.  These  brigands  yenture  into  all  parts  of  continental  Greece, 
but  the  Morea  and  the  islands  are  free  from  them.  Jn  1862,  Qtho,  king 
of  Greece,  lost  his  throne  hj  a  revolution;  and  in  1863,  a  Danish  prince, 
brother  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  proclaimed  his  successor  hj  the 
title  of  George  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  ».e.,  of  the  Greeks. 

Religion. — Almost  all  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Greek  Church ; 
and  by  an  article  of  the  constitution,  the  king's  issue  must  conform  to  the 
religion  of  his  subjects.  The  inhabitants  are  not  of  one  race  and  language. 
The  Greeks  proper  are  a  town  population  who,  eschewing  hard  Eibour, 
constitute  the  trading,  professional,  and  literary  classes ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the  soil  are  Albanians,  an  original  people 
in  Europe,  with  features  and  dress  of  their  own,  and  a  peculiar  language 
deemed  a  very  early  offshoot  from  the  Sanscrit.  The  Albanian  dress,  in 
which  a  white  cotton  kilt  of  many  folds  figures  as  the  principal  article, 
has  been  adopted  as  the  national  costume. 

CharcuAer  and  Characteristics. — ^The  Greeks  are  a  clever  and  active  race, 
enterprising  to  boldness,  and  long-headed  to  craftiness.  Their  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  in  free  Gr^e  has  been  exceedingly  defective,  so 
far  as  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt  and  the  development  of 
the  material  resources  of  their  country  are  concerned :  it  has  been  worthy 
of  all  praise  in  the  matter  of  public  education.  Few  carriage-roads  have 
been  made;  but  every  village  has  its  school,  every  town  its  gymnasium, 
and  Athens  its  university,  with  62  professors  and  1100  students.'  All  the 
learned  professions  are  overstocked,  and  the  literary  activity  of  the  coun- 
try is  unexampled.  Prior  to  1821  it  had  not  a  single  newspaper,  or  even 
a  printing-press ;  now  there  are  about  thirty  periolicals  of  one  kind  and 
another  in  Athens  alone.  This,  however,  is  due  to  Athens  being  the 
literary  capital,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  the  Greeks  everywhere.  The 
books  published  are  chiefly  translati(ms  and  compilations  from  the  French, 
German,  and  English.  In  Athens  alone  there  are  now  a  score  of  printing 
establishments,  besides  others  in  Syra,  Nauplia,  Patras,  Tripolitza,  ana 
Chalcis.  Books  and  newspapers  are  printed  in  modem  Greek,  which 
differs  little  from  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  Ballad  poetry  is  the 
only  literature  of  the  vulgar  dialect  called  Romaic,  which  is  a  very  corrupt 
Greek  mixed  with  Italian,  Sclavonic,  and  Turkish. 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 
Area,  a  little  less  than  France.    Population,  Fifteen  and  a-half  Millions. 

Political  Divisions. — An  asterisk  is  affixed  to  the  names 
of  those  provinces  which  acknowledge  only  a  distant  allegiance 
to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  paying  him  tribute,  but  governing 
themselves. 

>  SeiMion  1864^. 
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Thrace, 

Macedonia, 

Thesfialy, 

Albania, 
^Montenegro, 

Bosnia, 
♦Servia,  ' 

Bulgaria, 
♦Waflachia, 
♦Moldavia, 

Crete, 


PopnUktloii. 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 

670,000 
1,200,000 

180,000 
1,100,000 
1,100,000 
3,000,000 
2,400,000 
1,600,000 

700,000 

16,500,000 


Chief  Tovng. 
Constandnople, 
Salonioa, 
Larissa, 
Jannina, 
Cettigne, 
Bosna-Serai, 
Belgrade, 
^pbia,  . 
Bucharest, . 
JaRsy,  » 
Candia,  . 


on  the  Bospoms. 
on  the  Gnlf  of  Salonica. 
on  the  Salembrla. 
on  Lake  Jannina. 
inland. 

on  the  Migliazza. 
on  the  Danube, 
on  trib.  of  the  Isker. 
on  the  Dombrowitza. 
on  a  trib.  of  the  Pruth. 
on  the  Mediterranean. 


Configuration. — South  of  the  Danube,  Turkey  in  Europe  is 
r  exceedingly  mountainous,  the  whole  country  being  overspread 
by  the  Haemus,  or  Balkan,  and  its  offshoots.  The  best  defined 
chain  is  that  continuation  of  the  Alps  (p.  34),  wljich,  after  tra- 
versing Croatia  and  Herzegovina,  separates  Albania  from  Rou- 
melia  and  Thessaly,  forming  throughout  a  watershed  between 
the  rivers  flowing  into  thid  Adriatic,  and  those  flowing  into  the 
Archipelago  and  Black  Sea.  The  comparatively  narrow  district 
west  of  this  chain  is  the  most  mountainous,  and  the  only  one  in 
European  Turkey  that  contains  lakes  of  considerable  size  (p.  30), 
The  largest  two  are  in  Albania,  Lakes  Scutari  and  Ochrida,  each 
about  twenty  miles  long.  East  of  this  chain,  some  valleys  ex- 
pand  into  considerable  plains,  as  the  fertile  plain  of  Adrianople 
watered  by  the  Maritza. 

Climate — ^The  basins  of  the  Lower  Danube,  and  of  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Serth  and  Pruth,  constitute  one  great  plain,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  fertile  part  of  European  Turkey  This  plain  has 
an  eastern  aspect,  and  the  climate  of  eastern  Europe,  that  is,  great 
extremes  of  temperature  at  opposite  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  in 
fact  a  prolongation  of  Southern  Russia,  let.  in  between  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  and  the  Balkan  ;  and,  like  Southern  Russia, 
is  pre-eminently  a  grain  country.  The  overflowings  of  the 
Danube  create  extensive  marshes  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria 
and  Wallachia,  and  fevers  accordingly  prevail  there  in  summer. 
This  is  the  single  exception  to  the  healthiness  of  the  climate  in 
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European  Turkey.  Wherever  the  land  declines  towarda  the 
Adriatic  or  the  Archipelago,  the  climate  is  that  of  southern 
Europe,  mild  winters,  except  among  the  mountains,  alternat- 
ing with  hot  summers.  These  regions  are  pre-eminently  a  fruit 
country;  and  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  the  olive  is  tiie  com- 
monest ifniit  tree. 

Industry. — All  sorts  of  industry  are  in  a  backward  state. 
The  trees  are  often  allowed  to  fall  by  decay  on  the  mountains ; 
and  the  mineral  treasures,  which  are  various  and  extensive,  are 
almost  completely  neglected.  The  operations  of  agriculture  are 
as  rudely  carried  on  in  European  Turkey  as  in  Greece ;  and  the 
low  condition  of  the  subsidiary  arts  may  be  understood  from  the 
fact,  that  here,  as  there,  wine  is  kept  in  skins  for  want  of  casks 
and  bottles.  Agriculture  and  pasturage  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  inhabitants.  Fine  cottons  and  silks  are  made  in 
Constantinople,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  provincial  towns ;  but 
manufactures  are  generally  confined  to  the  coarser  qualities  of 
the  most  necessary  articles.  Such  a  country  can  only  export 
its  raw  produce,  receiving  in  return  colonial  produce,  and  a 
great  variety  of  manufactured  articles. 

Inland  Communications. — ^The  almost  total  absence  of  the 
means  of  internal  communication  is  a  greater  hindrance  to  trade 
and  production  than  the  paucity  of  inhabitants  ^  or  the  want  of 
skill.  Thus  Constantinople  imports  over  300,000  quarters  of 
wheat  annually  from  Russia,  but  receives  not  one  grain  from  the 
rich  districts  lying  immediately  behind  it.  The  Danube  is  the 
great  natural  highway ;  and  the  establishment  of  steam  naviga- 
tion upon  it  has  of  late  years  stimulated  the  industry  of  the  ad- 
jacent districts.  No  other  river  in  European  Turkey  is  navigable 
the  whole  year  through,  except  for  short  distances.  The  Maritza, 
the  next  largest  to  the  Danube,  admits  small  vessels  as  far  as 
Adrianople,  but  not  in  summer.  There  are  few  carriage  roads; 
and  goods  are  generally  conveyed  on  pack-horses.   The  only 

>  It  hfts  been  calculated,  that  in  European  Tnrkef  there  are  iiearoel7  800  IndlTtdnala 
to  the  square  league,  whereas  tn  France  there  are  1^ ;  In  England,  1000 ;  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Lombard/,  8000. 
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railway  is  one  of  40  miles  in  length,  between  Eustendji  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  Techemavoda  on  the  Danube,  a  little  below  Ras- 
sova.  Another  is  in  course  of  construction  between  Rustchuk 
and  Varna,  also  respectively  on  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Large  Towns.— The  number  of  large  towns  in  European 
Turkey,  notwithstanding  the  backwardness  of  its  industry,  is  a 
proof  of  its  great  natural  resources.  Turkish  towns  look  much 
better  at  a  distance  than  on  inspection,  because  at  a  distance  the 
domes  and  minarets  of  public  buildings  catch  the  eye,  while  the 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  streets  of  which  the  towns  consist, 
escape  observation.  Most  of  the  private  houses  being  built  of 
wood,  with  mud  in  the  intervals,  fires  are  frequent  and  very 
destructive.  To  give  immediate  notice  of  them  in  Constanti- 
nople, a  watchman  is  ever  on  a  tower  that  rises  from  the  highest 
point  within  the  city.  The  streets  are  peculiarly  dull,  not  only 
at  night,  because  they  are  unlighted,  but  also  during  the  day, 
partly  because  most  of  the  houses  look  into  courts  separated 
from  the  streets  by  a  dead  wall,  and  partly  because  they  are  the 
scene  of  little  traffic.  All  business  is  transacted  in  bazaars  or 
markets,  of  which  in  the  larger  towns  there  is  one  for  each 
kind  of  goods.  The  men  spend  their  days  in  the  bazaars,  and 
their  evenings  in  the  coffee-houses ;  the  women  seldom  appear 
in  public  at  all.  The  custom,  once  universal  in  Europe,  of 
dividing  the  towns  into  quarters  corresponding  to  the  different 
races  or  religions  of  the  inhabitants,  still  obtains  in  Turkey ; 
Pera  is  the  European,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  east,  the  Prankish 
quarter  of  Constantinople. 

Constantinople. — Constantinople,  called  Stamhoul  by  the 
Turks,  is  built,  like  ancient  Rome,  which  it  was  intended  by 
Constantine  to  supersede,  on  seven  hills,  and  is  considered  to 
occupy  not  only  the  most  beautiful  site  in  the  world,  but  also 
the  one  best  adapted  for  rendering  a  city  the  commercial  and 
political  capital  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  ancient  buildings 
have  been  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  materials,  and  the 
under-ground  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  now  more  im- 
portant than  those  on  the  surface.   The  chief  of  those  under- 
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ground  remiuns,  is  the  hall  of  ''One  thousand  and  one 
columns,"  a  reservoir  large  enough  to  supply  the  whole  city 
with  water  for  sixty  days,  but  which  the  Turks  have  converted 
into  a  factory  for  cordage  and  silk  yam.  Abundance  of  water 
is  conveyed  from  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  immense  quantities 
of  it  are  used  for  the  public  baths,  of  which  there  are  about  130 
within  the  walls,  and  for  the  fountains,  which  are  among  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  most  remarkable  buildings 
of  the  modem  city  are  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  formerly  a 
Christian  cathedi^l,  and  the  Seraglio,  or  palace,  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  which  have  a  circuit  of  three  miles.  Opposite 
the  Seraglio  is  a  spacious  edifice,  in  which  the  Grand  Vizier 
resides,  and  the  other  ministers  of  state  have  their  offices ;  the 
lofty  gateway  of  this  edifice  has,  in  allusion  to  the  eastern 
custom  of  dispensing  justice  at  the  gate,  given  the  name  of 
Sublime  Porte  to  the  Sultan's  Government.  The  harbour, 
formed  by  an  inlet  from  the  straits  called  the  Oolden  Hom^  is 
deep,  commodious,  and  safe.  There  the  flags,  as  in  the  city 
itself  the  costumes,  of  all  nations  may  be  seen.  The  dogs  of 
Constantinople  are  a  recognised  part  of  its  population  they  are 
its  only  scavengers,  and  have  divided  the  city  among  them  into 
quarters,  those  of  one  quarter  fiercely  repelling  all  canine  in- 
truders from  another. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  EUROPEAN  TURKEY. 

Constantinople,    .  1,000,000  GaUipoli,    .  .  50,000 

Adrianople,  .    .   .  140,000  Philippoplis,  .  40,000 

Salonica, ....  70,000  Sophia,  .    .  .  30,000 

Bosna-serai,  70,000  Scutari,  .   .  .  30,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1.  Name  the  four  provinceB  bordering  on  Austria  northwards,  and  the 
two  bordering  on  Greece.  2.  Name  the  two  provinces  bordering  on 
Russia,  and  the  two  riveni  forming  their  respective  boundaries.  3.  Name 
the  two  provinces  which  lie  along  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Austrian  province 
which  intervenes  between  that  sea  and  Herzegovina.  4.  Name  the  pro- 
vince which  is  coi^terminous  with  Austria  on  one  side,  and  with  Russia 
on  another ;  also  the  two  principal  rivers  in  said  province.  5.  Name  the 
two  principal  rivers  in  Roumelia.  6.  Name  the  five  gulfs  on  the  Roumelian 
shore  of  the  Archipelago.  7.  Name  the  straits  separating  Turkey  in 
Europe  from  Asia  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Italj  on  Uie  other. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

1.  Thrace. — After  Constantinople,  the  principal  towns  are  those  . 
in  the  basin  of  the  Maritza,  viz.,  Adriample^  tne  Turkish  capital 
before  Constantinople  was  taken  in  1453,  and  a  seat  of  silk,  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures,  and  of  extensive  dye-works  ;  Philippopolis^ 
farther  up  the  river,  with  some  manufactures  and  considerable  transit 
trade ;  and  Enos,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  port  of  Adrianople 
Add  to  these  GalUpoli,  on  the  Dardanelles,  a  place  of  export  for 
com,  wine,  and  oil. 

2.  Macedonia,  often  included  with  Thrace  under  the  general 
name  Boumdia.  Chief  town,  Salonica,  a  \&rge  seaport  city,  with 
interesting  antiquities,  as  Cyclopean  walls,  Roman  temples  con- 
verted mto  mosques,  and  a  gateway  built  in  honour  of  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Pbilippi :  it  manufactures  excellent  carpets,  and 
is  one  of  the  cleanest  towns  in  Turkey.  In  all  European  Turkey, 
there  is  not  a  more  interesting  spot  than  Mount  Athos  or  Monte 
Santo,  t.  6.,  Holy  Mountain,  as  it  is  now  called,  from  the  numerous 
Greek  monasteries  scattered  over  it.  Tt  is  situated  at  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Contessa,  and  is  fully  9000  feet  high ;  next  to 
Olympus,  in  Thessaly,  it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  European 
Turkey.  The  total  number  of  monks  has  been  estimated  at  8000. 
Their  gardens  and  farms  are  kept  in  the  greatest  order,  and  they 
export  large  quantities  of  fruit ;  but  their  chief  revenue  consists  of 
offerings  from  Russian  and  Greek  pilgrims.  Half  way  up  the 
mountains  a  market  is  held  every  Saturday,  from  which  women  are 
excluded.  The  narrow  isthmus,  connecting  Mount  Athos  with  the 
mainland,  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  nowhere  rises  more 
than  fifteen  feet  above  the  sea.  The  canal  which  Xerxes,  when 
invading  Greece,  cut  across  it  can  be  distinctly  traced,  except  for 
a  small  distance  in  the  middle,  where  it  has  been  filled  up  to  facilitate 
communication. 

3.  Thessaly. — Chief  town,  Yenishehry  anciently  Larissa,  on  the 
Selembria.  The  name  of  the  ancient  Olympus  Kas  been  modified 
into  Olympo ;  Ossa  and  Pelion  are  now  called  respectively  Kmovo 
and  Zagora. 

4.  Albania. — Chief  town,  Jannina,  beautifully  situated  on  a  lake 
near  it  once  stood  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  that  of  Dodona, 
sacred  to  Jupiter.  The  chief  seat  of  trade  is  at  Scutai%  in  the  north : 
a  secondary  port  is  Avlona.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  is 
Preoesa,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  NicopolU,  which  was  built  by 
Augustus  to  commemorate  his  naval  victory  of  Actium. . 

5.  Montenegro,  t.e.,  Black  Mountain,  is  an  appropriate  designa- 
tion for  a  mountainous  district  clothed  with  dark  forests.  There  are 
no  roads ;  and  the  people,  who  are  Slaves  of  the  Servian  race,  and 
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devoted  members  of  the  Greek  church,  obeying  their  bishop  as 
their  prince,  are  wholly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  They  live 
in  villages,  not  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  being  called  a  town« 

6.  Bosnia,  including  Herzegovina.— Chief  town,  Bomia-Serai^  on 
the  Migliazza,  an  affluent  of  the  Bosna,  has  manufactures  of  fire- 
arms, jewellery,  leather,  and  woollens. 

7.  Seryia. — Chief  town,  Belgrade^  is  the  entrep6t  of  the  trade 
carried  on  by  Constantinople  and  Salonica  on  the  one  hand,  with 
Vienna  and  resth  on  the  other. 

8.  Bulgaria. — Chief  town,  Sophia,  Most  of  the  Danubian  trading 
towns  lie  on  the  southern  bank  in  Bul^ria,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  reckoned  at  once  the  most  industrious  and  the  least  warlike  in 
European  Turkey.  The  chiei  of  these  trading  towns  are,  as  the 
stream  flows,  Widin^  Sistara,  Rustchvk^  and  SiUatria,  On  the  coast 
are  two  notable  places,  viz.  Varna,  a  fortress,  and  Kustendjiy  the  port 
to  which  eoods  and  passengers  are  brought  overland  from  Techer- 
navoda,  where  the  Danube  makes  a  sudden  turn  northwards,  steamers 
preferring  to  stop  there  rather  than  encounter  the  danger  of  navi- 
gating the  stream  farther  down.  Among  the  mountains  west  from 
Varna,.. is  the  strong  fortress  of  Shumla,  with  important  metal  works 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

9.  Wallachia. — Chief  town,  Bucharest^  situated  in  a  swampy 
plain,  has  considerable  transit  trade. 

10.  Moldayia. — Chief,  town,  Jas8y  Galatz,  on  the  Danube, 
the  only  port,  hmail,  also  on  the  Danube,  famous  for  its  siege  and 
terrible  sack  by  the  Russians  in  1790. 

11.  Islands. — ^The  islands  belonging  to  Turkey  are  at  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  the  Archipelago.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant is  Candia,  anciently  Crete,  which  shuts  in  the  Archipelago 
on  the  south.  Misgovemment  has  reduced  its  population  to  about 
155,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Greeks.  Oil,  wme,  and  fruit,  are 
exchanged  by  them  for  grain,  cloth,  and  a  great  varietv  of  manufac- 
tured articles.  The  mountains,  which  traverse  the  whole  length  of 
the  island,  are  calcareous,  and,  like  those  of  Greece  (p.  236),  abound 
in  caverns.  The  most  famous  is  the  Labyrinth,  situated  about  twenty 
miles  inland  from  Candia,  the  capital,  a  town  of  about  15,000  inha- 
bitants. It  would  appear  that  this  wonderful  complication  of  winding 
passages  in  the  rock  is  chiefly  natural.  Parties  who  have  recently 
entered  it,  securing  their  return  b^  unfolding  a  rope  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  length,  have  not  been  certain,  after  three  hours^  exploration, 
that  they  had  examined  every  part,  and  have  declared  their  conviction 
that,  if  any  one  were  left  in  its  recesses,  without  meat  or  torch,  he 
would  certainly  perish.  Like  the  Mainotes  in  the  Morea,  the  Spa- 
chiotes,  who  inhabit  a  mountainous  district  in  the  interior  of  Crete, 
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and  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Cretans,  were 
never  completely  subjugated  by  the  Turks. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  TOWNS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLACES  IN  EUROPEAN 
TURKEY,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RIVER  BASINS. 

Danubb,    .   .   Ismail,  Galatz,  Silistria,  Techemayoda,  Rassova,  Rust- 
chok,  Sistora,  Widiii,  Belgrade. 
Trib.  r,  h.  Sophia,  on  trib.  of  the  Isker. 

Bosna-Serai,  on  the  Bosna,  trib.  of  the  Save. 
Trib,  I  b.  Jassy,  on  trib.  of  the  Pruth. 

Bucharest,  on  the  Dombrowitza. 

Maritza,  .  .  Adrianople. 
Selembria,     .  Yenishehr. 

Albanian  Lakes,  Scutari,  Jannina. 

MARITIME  TOWNS. 

Black  Sea, — Eustendji,  Varna.        Archipelago. — Salonica,  CSandia. 
Bosporus, — Constantinople.  Ionian  Sea. — ^Frevesa. 

DardaneUe8,—Qaliipoii 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATTER. 

Baces. — The  inhabitants  of  European  Tuiicey  belone  to  various  races 
which  show  no  disposition  to  amalgamate.  Those  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  constituting  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  European 
Turkey,  are  of  Roman  origin,  and  speak  a  corrupt  sort  of  Latin.  In  Bnl- 
garia>  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia,  the  Sclavonic  element  prevails,  both  as 
to  race  and  language.  The  Greeks,  numbering  about  a  million,  abound  in 
the  southern  provinces.  The  Turks,  who,  though  the  ruling  race,  amount 
to  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population,  are  numerous  only  in 
Oonstantinople  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  descriptive  of  this  variety  of 
race  that  the  thirteen  newspapers  published  in  Constantinople  are  edited 
in  six  different  languages.  Except  the  Turks  themselves,  all  the  races  of 
European  Turkey  are  Christian,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church:  but  community  of  religion  has  no  apparent  effect  in 
abating  the  jealousies  of  race ;  so  that,  as  there  is  no  national  unity  in 
European  Turkey  at  present,  neither  is  there  any  prospect  of  one  being 
formed. 

ChrisHan  PcmdaHon,— -The  Christians  are  divided,  not  only  byrace  and 
language,  but  also  by  government.  The  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro  acknowledge  only  a  general  and  distant  aile- 
eiance  to  the  Sultan.  The  first  two  are  united  under  one  legislature  and 
hospodar,  as  the  governor  is  called,  merely  paying  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Sultan.  Servia  has  a  prince  of  its  own,  and  Its  inhabitants,  though 
numbering  only  one  million,  are  yet  the  most  formidable  of  the  CSiristian 
popuIationB,  because  they  are  all  trained  to  arms.   Montenegro  has  been 
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well  called  a  wt  hostile  fortress  within  the  Turkish  territory.  It  wu 
never  completely  subdued  by  the  Turks,  and  its  100,000  inhabitants,  who 
«obey  implicitly  their  bishop,  are  constantly  annoying  the  Turkish  goyem- 
ment 

Government. — Notwithstandingthe  recent  adoption  of  European  methods 
in  military  and  civil  organization,  and  the  enforcement  upon  government 
servants  of  a  modified  Frankish  dress,  it  is  yet  true  that  the  Turks,  after 


the  government  is  a  despotism ;  and  each  new  Bultan  is  girt  with  the 
sword  of  Osman  on  his  accession,  instead  of  being  crowned,  as  in  Europe. 
The  provinces,  with  the  few  exceptions  mentioned  above,  are  administered 
by  pashas,  who  hold  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sultan.  There 
is  no  hereditary  nobility ;  and  persons  of  tne  meanest  origin  and  basest 
character  ate  sometimes  raised  Dy  favouritism  to  the  post  of  pasha.  The 
pashas  and  other  government  servants  are,  like  the  minions  of  despotic 
power  generally,  haughtjr  to  their  inferiors,  abject  to  their  superiors,  selfish 
and  unscrupulous,  suspicious  and  unthankfm.  The  common  people  are 
ignorant  but  honest,  stoical,  and  very  improvident  of  the  future. 

Language  and  Literature, — The  literature  of  the  Turks  has  not  been  at 
all  affected  by  their  intercourse  with  Europeans.  Just  as  the  Romans,  in 
their  literature,  imitated  the  Greeks,  so  the  Turks  have  imitated  the  Per- 
sians and  Arabians  in  theirs.  Arabic  is  generally  known  by  the  higher 
classes,  and  there  is  a  considerable  admixture  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words 
in  the  Turkish  language.  Turkish  writers  have  made  some  contributions 
to  poetry  and  history ;  but  most  of  their  works  are  commentaries  on  the 
Koran,  or  on  some  ancient  author.  The  schools  attached  to  the  mosques 
were  never  either  numerously  attended  or  well  taught ;  a  few  years  ago 
they  were  reformed,  according  to  European  models,  and  the  attendance  of 
all  children,  from  six  years  of  age  and  upwards,  declared  compulsory. 
Still,  however,  libraries  and  booksellers'  shops  are  to  be  met  with  only  m 
the  largest  towns.  The  art  of  printing  itself  is  so  little  required  or  appre- 
ciated, that  copiers  of  manuscnpts  still  form  a  numerous  cuiss.  Sculpture 
and  painting  are  discouraged  as  tending  to  idolatry. 

Asiatic  Elemenit. — ^The  Asiatic  element  appears  markedly  in  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  wealthier  Turks.  They  appropriate  to  their  women 
certain  apartments  which  no  stranger  may  enter ;  they  practise  polygamy 
agreeably  to  the  Koran^  which  allows  four  wives  to  each  true  believer  rich 
enough  to  keep  them ;  and  they  purchase  slaves,  who,  however,  accordinff 
to  patriarchal  custom,  are  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  household. 
Turkey  is  the  only  part  of  Europe  where  women,  on  going  out,  muffle  up 
their  &ces  so  as  to  let  nothing  but  their  eyes  appear ;  where  men  wal& 
about  in  loose  flowing  robes;  and  where  the  European  traveller,  instead  of 
finding  a  hotel  at  every  halting-place,  must  content  himself  except  in  the 
largest  towns,  with  the  c  a  r  a  y  a  n  s  e  r  a. 


As  usual  in  Asia, 
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THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

Extent.— The  Turkish  Empire  comprises  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Levant  and  Archipelago,  whether  in  Europe, 
in  Asia,  or  in  Africa.  The  African  provinces,  viz.,  Egypt,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Fezzan,  are  almost  independent,  and  will  be  treated 
of  under  the  head  of  Africa.  The  Asiatic  provinces  are  more 
than  twice  as  extensive  as  the  European,  without,  however,  con- 
taining a  greater  population :  they  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
head  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  Though  there  are  ten  times  more 
Turks  in  Asia  than  in  Europe,  yet  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  Constantinople,  is  in  Europe. 

Weakness. — This  empire,  which  was  once  the  terror  of 
Europe,  would  now  become  an  easy  prey  to  Russia,  were  it  not 
the  policy  of  France  and  England  to  maintain  its  integrity. 
Conquest  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  mission  of  the  Turks. 
Energetic  when  roused  by  military  ardour,  they  are  indolent  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  therefore,  the  triumphs  of  peace,  which  are 
those  of  industry,  are  not  theirs.  Almost  the  whole  industry 
of  the  empire,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial,  is 
in  Christian  hands;  and  most  of  the  pen-work,  even  in  the 
government  offices,  has  always  been  done  by  Christian  secre- 
taries. 

The  Koran. — Whatever  fitness  the  Turks  once  possessed  for 
ruling  the  conquered  races,  by  being  braver,  and,  on  the  whole, 
more  noble  and  upright  than  they,  has  been  neutralized  by  the 
Mahometan  Bible,  called  the  Koran.  The  very  book  which 
furthered  their  conquests  by  inspiring  them  with  fanatical  zeal, 
undermined  their  power  by  dictating  the  oppression  of  the  Chris- 
tian majority  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mahometan  minority.  A 
wiser  policy  has  at  length  been  imposed  upon  the  Sultan's 
government,  both  by  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  Christiim 
population,  and  by  the  intervention  of  Christian  powers;  but  few 
believe  that  the  Turkish  Empire  can  thereby  be  perpetuated  in 
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Europe.  Even  when  most  oppressed,  the  Christian  population 
grew  in  numbers  and  wealth,  while  the  Mahometan  declined ; 
and  now  that  the  Christians  enjoj  equal  privileges  with  their 
Mahometan  fellow-subjects,  they  will  be  more  prosperous  than 
ever,  and  will  grow  more  impatient  of  the  yoke,  as  they  become 
more  conscious  of  their  strength. 

PoFULATioN. — ^The  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows : — 

Europe.  Ail*.  AMea.  Total. 

Mahometans,  6,000,000  14,000,000  6,000,000  25,000,000 
ChrifltiaiiB,    .   9,500,000       2,000,000        500,000  12,000,000 

1^500,000      16,000,000      6,500,000  87,000,000 


TOWNS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLACES  SITUATED  ON  THOSE  RIVERS  OF 
EUROPE  WHICH  ARE  COMMON  TO  MORE  THAN  TWO  COUNTRIES. 

Dakubb,  .   ,   Ismail,  Galatz,  Sillstria,  Techernayocla,  Rassoya,  Eustchuk, 
Sistora,  Widin,  Belgrade  ;i  Semlin,  Peterwardein,  Neu- 
satz,  Buda  and  Pesth,  Comorn,  Presbniv,  Vienna,  Lowen- 
herz,  Linz ;  WcUhaUa,  Ratisbon,  Blenheim,  Ulm. 
Trib,  r  b.  Sophia,  on  trib  of  the  laker. 

Agram,  on  the  Save;  Bosna-Serai,  and 

Layhach,  on  triba.  of  the  Save, 
(hatz,  Bruck,  on  trib.  of  the  Drave. 
Steyer,  on  the  Ens. 

Passau,  Innspmck,  on  the  Inn;  Gastefn 
and  Krimonler  Ache,  on  trib.  of  tbe  Inn ; 
Munich,  on  the  Iser. 

Augsburg,  on  the  Lech. 
Trib.  I  b.  Jassy,  on  trib.  of  the  Prutb. 

Cronstadt,  Hermannstadt,  on  tribs.  of  the 
Aluta. 

Temesvar,  on  the  Bepi. 

Tokay,  on  the  Theissj  Klausenbnrg,  on 
trib.  of  the  Theiss. 

Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz,  near  the  Gran. 

Olmutz,  on  the  March;  Brunn,  on  the 
Schwarza,  trib.  of  the  March ;  AusterUtz 
and  Igla,  on  tribs.  of  the  Schwarza. 


>  In  the  ennineratlon  of  towns  sitnated  on  the  main  stream,  the  semleoloa  Indicates 
a  change  of  country.  Ztaliei  indicate  places,  not  towns. 
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Bhinb,  .  .  Catwyck,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Amheim,  Nimeeaen ;  DfUsel- 
dorf,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblenz;  Meutz,  Wormg;  Mann- 
heim; Spire;  Garlsmhe;  Btrasburg;  Basle, Schaffhausen; 
Constance,  Lindao. 

Trib.  r.  6.  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  on  the  Wipper. 
Giessen,  on  the  Lahn. 
Wiesbaden,  on  the  Salzach. 
Frankfort,   Wurtzburg,  on  the  Main; 
Bamberg,  Erlangen,  Nuremberg,  Co- 
burg,  on  tnbs.  of  the  Main. 
Darmstadt,  on  the  Darm, 
Heidelberg,  Tubingen,  on  the  Neckar. 
Stuttgart,  on  trib.  of  the  Neckar. 
Trib,  1.  h,  Treves,  Metz,  on  the  Moselle ;  Luxem- 
burg, Nancy,  on  tribs.  of  the  Moselle. 
MUhlhausen,  on  the  111. 
Berne,  on  the  Aar;  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Al- 
torf,  Kussnacht,  Lauterbrunnen,  Fri- 
burg,  Gruyfire,  on  tribs.  of  the  Aar. 
Elbe,    •   .   Cuxhaven,  Hamburg ;  Marburg ;  Magdeburg ;  Wittenberg ; 
Dresden. 

Trib.  r.  b.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  Stoer. 

Potsdam,  on  the  Havel ;  Berlin,  on  trib.  of 
the  Havel. 
Trib,  L  b.  Luneburg,  on  the  Ilmenau, 

Halle,  Jena,  on  the  Saale;  Weimar,  Leip- 

sic,  on  tribs  of  the  Saale. 
Freyberg,  on  the  Mulde;  Chemnitz,  on 

trib.  of  the  Mulde. 
Carlsbad,  Seidlitz,  on  the  Eger. 
Prague,  Budweis,  on  the  Moldau. 
VrerroLA,        Dantzic;  Warsaw,  Lublin,  Cracow. 
Odeb,    .   .   All  in  Prussia  (p.  143),  excepting  Troppau,  on  trib.  in 
Austrian  Silesia. 

Meuse,  .  .  Ylaardingen,  Eotterdam,  Dort,  Maestricht;  Liege,  Namur; 
Sedan,  Verdtm. 

jfW&.  r.  6.  Schiedam,  Gouda;   Verviers,  Bouillon, 
Arlon. 

Trib.  I  b.  Bois-le-duc,  Breda ;  CharleroL 
Scheldt,    .   All  in  Belgium  (p.  159),  and  France  (p.  196). 
Rhone,  .   .   All  in  France,  except  Geneva  and  I^usanne,  which  are  in 
Switzerland. 
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Area,  ftilly  four  times  that  of  Europe. 
Popnlation,  Seven  hundred  and  Bix  Millions,  more  than  half 
that  of  the  globe. 

The  following  are  the  countries  of  Aeda,  with  their  population 
and  chief  towns  : — 


Population. 

Riberia,     .      .      .  4,000,000 

Turkestan,  ,  .  2,000,000 
Transcaucasia,  .  .  4,000,000 
Turkey  in  Asia,  .  16,000,000 
Arabia,  .  .  6,000,000 
Persia,  .  .  .  10,000,000 
Affghanistan,  .  6,000,000 
Beloochistan,  .  500,000 

India,  including  Ceylon, 

Pe^,  Tenasserim, 

and  the  Eastern  Settle- 


ments, . 
Birmah,  . 
^Jalay  States, 
Siam, 
Laos, 
Annam, 
China  Proper, 
Manchooria, 
Corea,  ^  . 
Mongolia,  . 
Thibet,  . 
Little  Bokhara, 
Japan, 


186,000,000 
2,000,000 
600,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
9,000,000 

400,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
9,000,000 
1,000,000 
40,000,000 


CUef  Townii 
Tobolsk,  at  junction  of  Tobol  and  Irtish ; 

Irkutsk,  on  the  Ancora. 
Bokhara,  Khiva,  Khokand. 
Teflis,  on  the  Kour. 
Smyrna,  Damascus. 
Mecca,  Medina,  Muscat. 
Teheran,  Ispahan. 
Cabool,  Oandahar. 
Kelat. 


Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay. 

Ava,  on  the  Irrawady. 

Singapore,  &c. 

Bankok,  on  the  Meinam. 

Chang-mai,  on  the  Meinam* 

Hue,  Saigon,  Eetsho. 

Pekin,  Nankin,  Canton. 

Moukden. 

King-ki-tao. 

Ourga. 

Lassa,  Ladakh. 
Cashgar,  Yarkand,  LoK 
Jeddo,  Meaco. 


706,000,000 

Table  of  the  principal  natural  features  in  the  coast-line  of 
Asia,  excepting  towards  Europe  (See  Turkey  in  Asia,  p.  265) : — 


Islands. 


LiakboT. 


Capes,  Bf^y^i 
Arctic  Ocean, 

^  QoIfofObL 


North] 


JSwers, 


CM. 

TMllMi 


KolimaBay. 
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I$ksnda. 


St.  Lawrenoe. 

Aleutian. 

Kouiila 

Saghalien. 

Japan. 


Loo  Ohoo. 

Oboflan. 

Formoaa. 

HongKqpii^ 

Hainan. 


Nioobar. 

Bamrae. 

Cejlon. 
Maldives. 


Capes.  Bay$,  c6c 

FadJU  Ocean. 

Onlf  of  Anadir. 
GiUf  of  Penjinsk. 
Lopatka.  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

Gulf  of  Tartary. 
Perouse  Straits. 
S^  of  Japan. 
Straits  of  Oorea. 
Tellow  Sea. 
Gulf  of  PetchUi. 
Fokien  Channel. 
Chinese  Sea. 
Gulf  of  Tonquin. 
Gulf  of  Siam. 

Indian  Ocean,, 

Straits  of  Malacca. 
Gulf  of  Martaban. 
Bay  of  Bengal 
Palk's  Straits. 
Gulf  of  Maoaar. 


Dondra  Head. 
Comorin. 


Basal  Had. 


Bahrein. 
Perim. 


Fartak. 


Gulf >of  Gambay. 
Gulf  of  Cucch. 
Arabian  Sea. 
Gulf  of  Oman. 
Straits  of  Ormus. 
Persian  Gulf. 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
Red  Sea. 
Gnlf  of  Akaba. 
Gulf  of  Sues. 


Saghalien. 


Ta&gtsekiang. 
Hoane^o. 

Hongkianfs. 

Maykiang. 

Meinam. 


Irrawady. 

Burhampootra, 

Ganges. 

Mahanuddy. 

Godavery. 

Nerbuddk 

Indu& 

Euphrateib 
Tigris. 


TABLE  OF  THE  LAKES  ASSOCLA.TED  WITH  THE  PEINCIPAL 


MOUNTAIN  BANGES  IN  ASIA. 


Mountains. 
Taurus. 
Lebanon. 
Ararat. 
Elburz. 
Caucasus. 
UraL 


Lakes. 
Eoch-hissar. 
Dead  Sea. 
Van. 

Ooroomiah. 

Caspian. 

AxaL 


Mountains, 

Altai. 

Himalaya. 

Coosh. 

Thian-chan. 

Quan-lun. 

Peling. 


Lakes. 
Baikal. 
Palteh. 
Zurrah. 


Lob. 

Tong-ting. 


Size  ^Asia  is  five  times  the  size  of  Europe  ;  and  all  its 

natural  features,  its  mountains  and  rivers,  its  low  plains  and  high 
table-lands,  are  on  a  larger  scale. 

Ohabactebistio  Peatubes. — ^Table-lands  are  a  marked  cha- 
racteristic of  Asia.    The  chief  of  them  are  : — 


Table-land  of  Deccan, 
Table-land  of  Persia, 
Table-land  of  Armenia, 
Table-land  of  Arabia, 
Table-land  of  Qobi, 
Table-land  of  Thibet, 


.  3000  feet  high. 
.  4000  ... 
.  7000  .. 
.  8000  ... 
•  9000  *  ••• 
.  10.000  ... 
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Another  pecnliarity  of  Aaa  is,  that  the  central  region  is  drained 
into  lakes  which  have  no  communication  with  the  ocean ;  such  are 
the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  Lake  Lob,  and  innumerable  others 
&rther  east    A  third  peculiarity  is  the  riTer-system  (p.  258). 

Central  Region. — ^This  central  region  is  bounded  by  the 
Altai  mountains  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Himalaya  on  the  south. 
Between  these,  and  running  in  the  same  direction,  from  west  to 
east,  are  other  two  principal  ranges,  viz.,  the  Thian-chan,  ex- 
tending along  the  forty-second  paralld,  and  the  Quan-lun,  extend- 
ing along  the  thirty-fifth  paralleL  The  former  is  interrupted  by 
the  Desert  of  Gobi,  but  re-appears,  and  sends  branches  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pekin.  The  highest  part  of  the  Thian-chan  is 
situated  about  85^  east  longitude,  where  three  snow-dad  peaks 
mark,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  very  centre  of  Asia.  West  of  this 
point  are  several  volcanoes.  The  Quan-lun  and  Himalaya 
unite  in  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  north-east  of  Hindostan,  the  summits 
of  which  are  from  18,000  feet  to  20,000  feet  high.  East  of 
that  nucleus  are  the  highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya^  which 
are  also  the  highest  in  the  ^orld ;  many  of  them  are  from  four 
to  five  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  one  called  Dhawalagiri, 
or  White  Mountain,  rises  to  the  height  of  five  miles  and  a  half. 
This  is  the  highest  mountain  on  the  globe.^  These  great  longi- 
tudinal chains  are  united  by  cross  ridges,  so  that  the  central 
region,  though  containing  some  of  the  most  extensive  steppes  in 
the  world,  has  nowhere  a  horizon  unbroken  like  that  of  the  sea. 

Great  Northern  Plain. — ^The  greater  part  of  Siberia,  or 
Russia  in  .Asia,  north  of  the  Altai  mountains,  is  as  low  and 
level  as  Russia  in  Europe.  The  Ural  mountains  are  merely  an 
undulation  in  the  midst  of  one  great  plain,  which  extends  from 
Holland  to  beyond  the  Yenisei,  with  a  general  elevation  of 
about  1000  feet.  The  Altai  mountains  are  not  connected  with 
the  Ural ;  and  the  northern  plains  descend  through  the  gap 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  shore  of  which  is  below  the  ocean 
level  (p.  15).  In  a  north-east  direction  from  the  Caspian  and 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  salt  lakes  succeed  each  other  as  far  as  the 

>  Sm  p.  U,  Hot*  1. 
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Obi ;  and  it  is  believed  that  all  these  lakes,  induding  the  Oaspiaa 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  are  but  the  remains  of  a  sea  which  once  oyer- 
spread  this  whole  region  (p.  32).  The  dried-up  channel  of  this  sea 
presents  now  a  series  of  desolate  steppes,  in  perfect  contrast  to 
those  of  the  central  highlands,  which  have  a  more  varied  vegeta- 
tion than  the  llanos  of  Garaccas  and  the  pampas  of  Buenos-Ayres. 
Even  the  Desert  of  Qobi  contains  in  many  parts  fine  pasture. 

South-eastern  Lowlands. — ^The  lowlands  south  of  the 
Himalaya  are  much  less  uniformly  level  than  those  north  of  the 
Altai ;  and  being  cut  up  into  peninsular  fragments,  they  are 
much  more  favourably  situated  for  intercommunication  by  water. 
Civilisation,  as  usual,  has  attended  this  geographical  conforma- 
tion ;  and  accordingly  all  the  large  towns  of  Asia  are  situated 
south  of  the  Himalaya.  The  population  of  Pekin,  the  capital  of 
China,  is  computed  at  two  millions,  and  that  of  Canton,  at  one 
million.  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  Japanese  Islands,  ranks  with 
Canton  ;  and  then  come  the  three  great  cities  of  India — Bombay, 
with  its  half  million  of  inhabitants,  Madras  and  Calcutta,  with 
fully  400,000  each.  Northern  and  Central  Asia  are  excluded 
fix)m  the  commerce  of  the  world:  the  former,  by  its  rivers, 
communicating  with  a  frozen  ocean;  and  the  latter,  by  its 
rivers  not  communicating  with  the  ocean  at  all.  Hence  the 
small  population  and  backward  civilisation  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia. 

RiVEBS. — ^Though  the  Mississipi  with  the  Missouri,  in  North 
America,  and  the  Amazon  in  South  America,  are  longer  than  the 
Yang-tse-kiang  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  is  the  longest  river 
of  the  old  world,  yet  Asia  has  more  rivers  of  the  first  class  than 
any  other  quarter  of  the  world.  Six  of  them  are  longer  than 
the  Volga,  which  measures  upwards  of  2000  miles,  and  is  the 
longest  in  Europe.    These  are  : — 


8200  mOM. 
2900  ... 
2600 
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The  two  great  Ohineee  riveny  Tang-tse-kiaiig  and  Hoang-ho,  are 
remarkable  for  having  their  souioes  and  mouths  rery  near  each 
other,  whilst  their  intermediate  courses  are  separated  by  an  immense 
distance.  This  arrangement  ooemrs  even  in  our  own  conntry, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  which,  after  rising 
both  of  them  on  Plinlimmon,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  each  other,  separate  to  a  great  distance,  only  to  unite  their 
waters  at  length  in  the  Bristol  OhanneL  But  this  river-system 
recurs  so  often,  and  in  the  case  of  such  large  rivers  in  Asia,  that 
it  has  been  deemed  a  characteristic  of  that  continent  The  four 
longest  rivers  are  paired  according  to  it,  the  Yang-tse-kiang  with 
the  Hoang-ho,  as  has  been  said  ;  and  the  Yenisei  with  the  Obi 
The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  present  the  most  familiar  instance; 
the  Gkinges  and  Burhampootra,  with  the  Himalaya  itself  between 
them,  offer  another  on  a  much  larger  scale  ;  so  do  the  Indus  and 
Sutlej,  only  they  unite  long  before  reaching  the  ocean. 

Climate. — ^All  the  conditions  which  give  the  western  half  of 
Europe  a  climate  comparatively  insular  (p.  39),  are  reversed  in 
the  case  of  Asia,  the  climate  of  which  is  accordingly  highly  con- 
tinental Excepting  the  peninsula  which  comprises  Turkey  and 
Arabia,  Asia  is  one  continuous  mass.  The  result  is  that  the  whole 
of  Asia  north  of  the  Himalaya  has  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  being  alike 
excessive.  In  consequence  of  the  great  summer  heat,  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  is  higher  in  Asia  than  in  Europe :  thus  it  is 
1 1,000  feet  high  on  Mount  Elburz,  south  of  the  Caucasus ;  but 
in  Spain,  which  has  the  same  latitude,  it  is  between  2000  and 
3000  feet  lower.  On  the  northern  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  good 
crops  are  raised  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet,  and  Lassa  is 
surrounded  by  vineyards,  though  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  South  of  the  Himalayan  range  the  heat 
is  not  less  intense  than  in  other  tropical  countries,  notwith- 
standing the  comparative  absence  of  land  in  the  Torrid  Zone 
opposite  the  southern  coast  of  Asia.  This  is  owing  in  great 
measure  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  Himalaya  against  all  cold 
winds  ftom  the  north. 
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Races,  Relioion,  and  CivmsATioN.— The  five  principal 
races,  which  have  divided  among  them  the  continent  of  Asia,  are 
the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Tartars,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Hin- 
doos. Among  all  these  races  Christianity  is  known  only  by 
name  ;  and  the  social  evils  which  Christianity  alone  can  cure  pre- 
vail accordingly.  Polygamy  is  allowed ;  woman  is  a  slave  ;  and 
in  India  and  China,  where  population  presses  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, infanticide  is  common.  Two  features  characterize  the 
civilisation,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  lowlands,  south  and  east  of 
the  central  region.  It  is  barbaric,  inasmuch  as  it  has  neglected 
the  improvement  of  those  articles  which  are  in  daily  use  among 
all  classes,  and  spent  its  strength  on  the  decoration  of  arms,  the 
setting  of  precious  stones  and  such  like  arts,  which  are  of  service 
only  to  a  few.  It  is  also  stereotyped,  as  if  one  generation  of  in- 
ventors belonging  to  an  unknown  antiquity,  had  been  succeeded 
by  generations  that  could  only  imitate.  The  civilisation  of  Europe 
is  progressive  ;  that  of  Asia  is  stationary.  Despotism  and  civilisa- 
tion go  together  in  Asia.  Many  rude  tribes  live  in  a  state  of  law- 
less independence ;  but  there  is  no  constitutional  government  in 
Asia — ^no  organization  on  behalf  of  liberty. 


1.  Name  the  boundaries  between  Europe  and  Asia,  beginning  with  the  | 
Ural  mountains,  and  taking  the  Caucasus  as  the  boundanr  of  the  two  conti- 
nents between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea.  2.  Name,  nrom  north  to  south, 
fire  seas  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia.  3.  Name  five  gulfs  running  from 
these  seas  into  the  land.  4.  Name  the  boundaries  between  Asia  and  Africa 
on  the  south-west,  and  between  Asia  and  America  on  the  north-east.  ^  6. 
What  five  peninsulas  of  Asia  all^  point  southwards,  beginning  with  Arabia  ? 
6.  What  straits  sejparate  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Formosa,  and 
Kinsin  respectively  from  the  mainland  ?  7.  What  straits  unite  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  respectively  with  the  Arabian  Sea  ?  8.  Name  the  four 
countries  traversed  by  the  Tropic^  of  Cancer.  9.  Name  the  five  countries 
composing  the  south-eastern  peninsula.  ^  10.  What  islands  enclose  the 
Chinese  oea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan  respectively,  naming  the  four  largest  in 
each  case.  11.  Name  the  great  mountain  chains  running  east  and  west.  12. 
Name  the  transverse  chains  running  north  and  south.  13.  Name  the  moun- 
tain chains  which  form  the  rampart  of  the  great  central  plateam   14.  Name 
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SIBERIA;  OR,  RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

Are*,  one-third  lurger  dun  Europe. 
Popolatum,  Four  Mil]k»f. 

Surface. — Siberia  consists  of  a  series  of  low  marshy  steppes, 
rising  graduallj  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  towards  the  Altai  moun- 
tains (p.  256).  The  elevation  of  Irkutsk,  a  town  near  the  out- 
flow of  the  Angara  from  Lake  Baikal,  and  distant  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  1400  miles  in  a  straight  line,  is  little  more  than  1200  feet, 
so  that  the  rise  is  less  than  one  foot  per  mile.  Owing  to  this 
conformation,  the  great  rivers,  the  Obi,  the  Yenisei,  and  the 
Lena  have  deep  channels  and  slow  currents ;  yet  they  are  not 
available  for  sea-going  vessels  owing  to  their  mouths  being 
almost  constantly  closed  by  ice.  The  lakes  are  numerous: 
Lake  Baikal,  the  largest,  is  half  the  size  of  Scotland,  and  has 
only  one  outlet,  the  Angara,  an  affluent  to  the  Yenisei.  Fisheries 
are  carried  on  in  it  all  summer,  and  in  winter  seals  are  hunted  on 
the  ice.  The  peninsula  of  ELamtchatka  is  traversed  in  the  direction 
of  its  length  by  a  mountain  range,  in  which  are  five  volcan  oes. 
The  Russian  frontier  has  been  pressed  fom^ard  of  late  years  in  the 
direction  both  of  Turkestan  and  Chinese  Tartary.  The  Sea  of 
Aral  is  now  partly,  and  Lake  Balkash  wholly,  in  Russian  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  name,  Russian  Turkestan,  has  been  given  to  the 
province  l3ring  between  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Lake  IssikuL  Since 
1860,  the  lower  Amoor,  t.e.,  the  Amoor  from  the  point  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Oussouri,  has  become  wholly  Russian.  The  new 
boundary  between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  China  follows  the 
course  of  the  Oussouri,  and  is  contmued  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  in 
a  line  nearly  coinciding  with  the  135th  meridian,  giving  to 
Russia  nearly  800  miles  of  coast  opposite  the  islands  of  Sag- 
halien,  Yeso,  and  Niphon. 

Climate. — ^The  proverbial  cold  of  Siberia  increases  in  in- 
tensity from  west  to  east  till  very  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
West  of  the  Yenisei,  the  Siberian  cedar  attains  the  height  of 
120  feet;  east  of  that  river  its  proportions  diminish,  and  beyond 
the  Lena  it  is  dwarfed  into  a  shrub.   At  Yakutsk,  probably  &e 
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coldest  town  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  mercury  remains  frozen 
for  two,  and  sometimes  for  three  months  in  winter:  the  earth 
is  frozen  to  the  depth  of  382  feet,  and  the  thaw  of  summer 
reaches  only  three  and  a-half  feet  down.  At  the  same  latitude 
on  the  Mackenzie  River,  North  America,  the  earth  is  frozen  to 
the  depth  of  only  seventeen  feet,  and  the  thaw  of  summer  reaches 
eleven  feet  down.  From  October  to  March,  even  the  mouth  of 
the  Amoor  is  frozen;  and  throughout  April  the  river  is  un- 
navigable  from  floating  ice. 

Races. — The  chief  aboriginal  races  are  the  Tongooses,  related 
to  the  Manchoo  Tartars,  and  the  Samoeides.  The  former  occupy 
all  that  part  of  Siberia  which  borders  on  Manchooria  and  Mon- 
golia, amountmg  to  one- third  of  the.  whole.  The  latter  are  spread 
along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from  the  river  Mezene,  in 
European  Russia,  to  the  Lena.  But  Cossacks,  and  other  Russians 
from  Europe,  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population  in  the 
towns,  which  are  at  once  trading  and  military  posts. 

Towns  and  Trade. — Tobolsk^  at  the  junction  of  the  Tobol 
and  Irtish,  is  the  centre  of  Siberian  commerce,  which  consists 
in  the  exchange  of  whatever  the  mines,  the  fisheries,  and  the 
hunting  grounds  of  Siberia  produce,  for  the  manufactured  goods 
of  Europe  and  China  The  great  mart  of  exchange  with  Chma 
is  Kiakhta,  south  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  whole  journey  from 
Kiakhta  to  Tobolsk,  with  the  exception  of  about  sixty  miles, 
can  be  accomplished  by  water,  via  Lake  Baikal,  and  the  numer- 
ous tributaries  of  the  Yenisei  and  Obi,  This  route  is  exceedingly 
circuitous,  being  8000  miles  in  length ;  but  it  is  the  cheapest  for 
goods.  The  couriers'  route  from  Irkutsk  to  Moscow  measures 
only  4000  miles ;  and  the  whole  journey  from  Pekin,  via  Irkutsk 
and  Moscow,  to  St.  Petersburg  can  be  performed  in  about  a 
month.  Tobolsk  has  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  so  has 
Irkutsk.  The  merchants  and  military  men  of  these  two  towns 
have  all  the  novelties  of  literature^  music,  and  the  drama,  sent 
to  them  from  Europe,  which  renders  society  as  pleasant  in  these 
towns  as  in  those  of  European  Russia.  Other  places  worthy  of 
mention  are  Omskj  where  the  Om  joins  the  Irtish,  the  capital  of 
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western  Siberia,  as  Irkutsk  is  of  the  eastern  division ;  Tomsk^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tom,  a  tributary  of  the  Obi ;  Yakutsk,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lena ;  and  Okhotsk^  on  the  sea  so  called, 
both  emporiums  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  Irkutsk  with  Kamt- 
chatka  and  the  west  coast  of  America ;  Semipalatinskj  north  of 
Lake  Balkash^  through  which  passes  most  of  the  trade  between 
Russia  and  Central  Asia,  the  Russian  exports  being  the  printed 
goods  and  hardware  of  Europe,  and  the  imports,  silks,  carpets, 
and  dried  fruits ;  Nertchimk^  on  the  Nertcha,  a  tributary  to  the 
Shilka,  which  unites  with  the  Argoun  to  form  the  Amoor; 
Albazm,  103  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Shilka  and  Argoun, 
situated  amid  rich  pastures,  with  forests  of  European  aspect, 
because  containing  oaks,  elms,  hazels,  and  wild  roses;  Blago- 
vestchinskj  on  the  Amoor,  a  litde  below  the  mouth  of  the  Zeya, 
intended  to  be  the  chief  Russian  station  on  the  Amoor ;  Nicho* 
kUeskf  a  fortified  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor. 

Islands. — Three  groups  of  islands  belong  to  Asiatic  Russia, 
viz.,  the  Liakhov  Islands,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean;  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  between  Asia  and  America;  and  the  Eurile  Islands, 
between  Cape  Lopatka  and  Yeso.  The  Liakhov  Islands  are 
without  permanent  inhabitants:  on  one  of  them,  called  New 
Siberia,  there  has  been  found  a  vast  quantity  of  fossil  bones, 
and  even  of  elephants'  tusks,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  every 
tempest  casts  a  fresh  supply  on  shore.  For  five  hundred  years, 
this  fossil  ivory  has  been  imported  into  China,  and  for  one 
hundred  into  Europe;  and  this  strange  traffic  goes  on  the 
whole  year  through,  the  island  being  reached  in  summer  by 
innumerable  boats,  and  in  winter  by  dog  drawn  sledges.  The 
Aleutian  Islands  are  merely  the  tops  of  volcanic  submarine 
mountains;  some  are  active  volcanoes,  and  some  have 
emerged  since  the  discovery  of  the  group.  They  are  treeless ; 
and  the  few  inhabitants  live  pnncipally  on  seals.  The  Kurile 
Islands  belong  only  in  part  to  Russia ;  the  southernmost  of  them 
are  claimed  by  Japan.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  the  sole  occu* 
pations  of  the  few  inhabitants.  The  great  island  of  Saghalien 
may  also  be  said  to  belong  to  Russia.   The  northern  half  already 
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does  80 ;  and  she  is  negotiating  with  Japan  for  the  oesBion  of 
the  Bonthem  halt  Fish^  furs,  and  wood  have  been  its  ehief 
produce.  The  Russians  occupy  the  village  of  Dui,  where  there 
is  coal,  and  the  port  of  Kumnai, 

TURKESTAN;  OR,  INDEPENDENT  TARTART. 

Area,  aboat  eight  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Popuktion,  Two  Millions. 

Surface. — ^Turkestan  is  a  sandy  desert,  except  along  the  rivers, 
and  as  far  on  each  side  of  them  as  their  waters  are  conveyed  by 
artificial  channels.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Jihoon,  or  Amoo 
(ancient  Oxus),  and  Sirdaria,  or  Sihon  (ancient  Jaxartes),  which 
both  flow  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  former  is  larger  and  slower 
in  its  course  than  the  latter,  and  is  navigable  for  nearly  600 
miles  from  its  mouth,  where  marshes  present  serious  obstnictions. 
The  level  of  the  sea  of  Aral  is  117  feet  above  that  of  the  Caspian 
(p.  10),  and  the  whole  country  rises  gradually  from  these,  in  the 
direction  of  the  two  principal  rivers,  southwards  and  eastwards, 
where  high  mountains  constitute  the  frontier.  The  water  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  as  of  Lake  Balkash  now  in  Russian  territory,  and 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  smaller  lakes,  is  salt  (p.  256). 

Races,  Industry,  and  Government. — ^The  northern  parts  of 
Turkestan  are  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes  of  a  mixed  race,  whose 
habits  are  predatory  as  well  as  pastoral.  Two  races  prevail  else- 
where, the  Usbecks,  a  pastoral  race,  of  Turkish  extraction,  and 
the  Taujiks,  a  people  of  uncertain  origin,  who  apply  themselves 
to  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts,  and  commerce.  There  is  no 
common  government  for  the  whole  of  Turkestan ;  and  the  number 
of  political  divisions  is  great. 

States  and  Towns. — By  far  the  richest  and  most  populous 
state  is  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara,  situated  on  the  Upper  Amoo : 
its  capital,  also  called  Bokharci^  has  a  population  of  150,000, 
manufactures  fine  cottons  and  silks,  and  is  a  great  emporium  of 
trade  for  Central  Asia.  Most  of  the  European  goods  imported  into 
Turkestan  are  bought  at  Nijnei-Novgorod  (p.  130)  on  the  Volga, 
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and  other  pkces  in  the  south  of  Russia  where  great  annual  flura 
are  held,  and  the  caravan  which  brings  them  to  Bokhara  consists 
of  about  1300  camels*  The  people  of  Turkestan  are  as  fond  of 
tea  as  the  Dutch  and  English ;  and  tea  is,  accordingly,  the  chief 
import  from  Cashgar  and  Yarkund  in  Little  Bokhara.  Mahome- 
tanism  is  more  strictly  followed  in  Bokhara  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  its  capital  is  a  chief  seat  of  Mahometan  theology, 
the  students  of  it  being  mamtained  at  the  public  expense.  East 
of  Bokhara  is  Samarcand,  the  capital  of  Timour-Lenc's  empire, 
now  a  decayed  town  of  only  10,000  inhabitants.  Timour's  tomb 
is  preserved  under  a  lofty  dome,  the  walls  of  which  are  inlaid 
with  agate.  South  from  Bokhara  is  Balkk,  the  Bactria  of  the 
ancients,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Cyrus,  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  now  a  mere  village.  The  only  other 
states  in  Turkestan  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Khanats  of  Khiva 
and  Khokand ;  the  former  occupying  the  delta  of  the  Amoo,  and 
the  latter  situated  on  the  Sihon,  capital  Taachkend. 


TRANS-CAUCASIAN  PROVINCES  OF  RUSSIA. 

Area,  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Population,  Four  Millions 

Situation  and  Produce. — South  of  the  Caucasus,  and  com- 
prising not  only  the  slopes  of  that  range,  but  also  the  fertile 
plains  in  which  they  terminate,  are  the  three  districts  of  Abasia, 
Georgia,  and  Shirvan.  The  first  skirts  the  Black  Sea,  the  last 
the  Caspian;  Georgia  is  an  inland  region,  between  the  other 
two.  The  productions  of  the  plains  are  semi-tropical,  including 
not  only  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  silk,  as  in  the  whole  south  of 
Europe,  but  also  cotton,  and  even  the  sugar-cane.  Abasia 
exports  large  quantities  of  honey  and  wax,  and  well-grown  box. 

Peninsula  op  Abcheron. — ^The  Peninsula  of  Abcheron,  in 
Shirvan,  is  remarkable  for  its  wells  of  naphtha,  thousands  of 
tons  of  which  are  annually  exported,  its  natural  gas,  and  its 
salt  lakes.  These  are  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baku,  a 
town  of  about  5000  inhabitants.   The  ancient  fire- worshippers 
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bad  a  temple  in  this  district,  from  beneath  the  altar  of  which 
issued  a  perpetual  flame;  and  at  a  place  called  Atasbkudda, 
f.e.,  place  of  Jire,  cottages  are  now  lighted  and  heated  by 
natural  hydrogen  gas:  a  reed,  coated  inside  and  out  with 
lime,  is  fixed  into  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  a  six-inch  flame 
is  immediately  obtained.  The  bottom  of  the  salt-lakes  consists 
of  solid  salt  three  inches  thick ;  great  quantities  of  it  are  raised 
and  exported. 

City  of  Teflis. — The  capital  of  Georgia,  Teflis,  on  the  Kour, 
is  the  largest  Russian  city  beyond  the  Caucasus ;  population, 
40,000.  The  upper  town,  where  reside  the  Russian  officials, 
has  a  European  aspect,  consisting  of  straight  streets  and  hand- 
some squares;  the  lower  town  is  purely  Asiatic,  containing 
bazaars,  caravan seras,  and  streets  occupied  exclusively  by 
one  set  of  craftsmen,  who  work  in  open  shops.  The  baths 
of  Teflis  are  famous;  they  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
supplied  with  water  by  hot  springs  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur 
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MouKTAnrouB  Bioiohb. — ^The  peninmla  of  Aoa  Miiior,  and 
the  other  proTinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey  lying  between  the  same 
parallelB  with  that  peninsnla^  are  o^erqnread  with  moontaina. 
The  highest  ia  Mount  Ararat,  an  extinct  volcano,  in  the  east  of 
Armenia,  upwards  of  17,000  feet  high.  It  has  two  peaks,  one  of 
which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  natives  call  it  Kuki* 
nuach,  t.e.,  Noah*$  mauntainsy  and  believe  that  Noah's  Ark  is  still 
imbedded  in  the  frozen  snow  of  the  highest  peak.  A  neighbonzing 
town  is  called  Nakshwan,  ue.,  thip  stopped;  and  travellers  say 
that,  viewed  from  the  Caspian,  the  whole  mountain  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  ship.  A  German  gained  the  summit  of 
of  Ararat  in  1829,  at  the  third  attempt.  It  is  important  in 
political  geography,  as  being  the  boundaj^HBtone  between  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  the  l^ans-Caucasian  provinces  of  Russia.  From  the 
region  of  Ararat  mountain-ranges  extend  westward,  those  on  the 
Mediterranean  side  being  both  loftier  and  more  continuous  than 
those  on  the  side  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  former  go  by. the 
general  name  of  Taurus.  Spurs  and  lateral  ranges  overspread  the 
whole  country,  or  terminate  seawards  in  bold  promontories. 

RrvEBS,  Cldiatb,  akd  Fboductionb  of  Asia  Mikob. — So 
very  mountainous  a  country  gives  rise  to  innumerable  torrents, 
but  has  few  rivers.  Of  those  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  the 
Meander  and  the  Sarabat  are  the  chief ;  and  of  those  falling  into 
the  Black  Sea,  Eizil-Irmak  and  Sakaria.  The  two  latter  are  much 
larger  than  the  two  former,  because  the  slope  of  Asia  Minor 
is,  on  the  whole,  northwards.  In  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
mountainous  interior  the  climate  allows  only  such  plants  to  grow 
as  are  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  but  the  valleys  and 
maritime  lowlands  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertile.  Pines 
and  junipers  occupy  the  higher  grounds  generally ;  an  immense 
forest,  1 20  miles  long  by  40  miles  broad,  stretches  along  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea  ;  almost  all  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  grow  wild 
in  the  lower  grounds,  and  vast  tracts  are  covered  with  olives, 
pomegranates,  the  arbutus,  and  laurels. 

Plain  of  the  Eufhbateb  and  Tiobib. — ^All  the  rest  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  except  the  maritime  region  of  Syria^  ie.,  the 
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whole  country  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  south  of 
the  thirty-sixth  parallel,  is  an  alluyial  plain.  Both  these  rivers 
originate  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  overflow  their  banks 
in  spring  at  the  melting  of  the  snows.  The  whole  country  be- 
tween and  beyond  the  two  rivers,  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
courses,  is  sometimes  converted  at  that  season  into  one  vast 
lake.  The  Tigris  is  navigable  to  Diarbekir,  and  the  Euphrates 
to  Bir,  where  it  makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  shortest  distance  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Gulf  of 
Iskenderoon  is  about  100  miles.  Iron  steamers  have  accom- 
plished the  voyage  from  Bir  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  more 
than  1200  miles  ;  but  the  lawless  character  of  the  natives  pre- 
vents the  Euphrates  from  becoming  a  commercial  highway.  The 
Euphrates  is  about  1500  miles  in  length;  the  Tigris  is  not 
80  long,  but  it  loses  less  water  by  irrigation,  and  many  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  larger  river  at  Koma,  where  it  unites  with 
the  Euphrates. 

Peoductions  op  the  Plain. — ^The  artificial  works  which 
rendered  these  two  rivers  the  fertilizers  of  the  adjacent  plain  in 
ancient  times  are  now  decayed  ;  but  along  the  river  banks  may 
still  be  seen  date-groves,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  specimens  of 
what  the  whole  plain  might  again  become  by  irrigation.  Luxur 
riant  crops  of  rice  are  obtained  when  the  inundations  subside  ; 
and  immense  herds  of  buffaloes  pasture  on  the  coarse  grass  which 
springs  up  as  soon  as  rain  and  a  cool  temperature  succeed  to  the 
intense  heat  of  summer.  This  coarse  vegetation  abounds  also  in 
what  is  called  the  Desert  of  Syria,  west  of  the  Euphrates.  Even 
the  sandy  tracts  contained  in  it  possess  a  scanty  herbage  ;  but 
generally  the  surface  is  a  fine  black  soil,  covered  in  winter  with 
long  grass,  which  attracts  antelopes,  wild  asses,  and  boars,  as  also 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  from  the  borders 
of  the  cultivated  coimtry.  Only  in  summer  does  this  region  de- 
serve to  be  called  a  desert,  for  then  everything  green  is  burnt  up, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  water. 

The  Holy  Land. — ^The  maritime  region  of  Syria  is  moun- 
tainous, particularly  the  southern  part,  comprising  Palestine,  or 
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the  II0I7  Land.  The  principal  ridge  is  Mount  Lebanon,  which 
consists  of  two  parallel  limestone  ridges,  a  western  one  called 
Libanus,  and  an  eastern  one  called  Anti-libanns ;  the  latter  is 
the  higher  (10,000  feet),  and  is  covered  with  all  but  perpetual 
snow.  Its  northern  extremity  gives  rise  to  the  Orontes,  which 
flows  hj  Antioch ;  and  its  southern  to  the  Jordan,  which,  after 
flowing  through  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  otherwise  called  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Alone,  of  all  known  rivers,  the 
Jordan,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  flows  at  a  level 
below  that  of  the  ocean ;  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  being  600  feet,  and 
the  Dead  Sea  upwards  of  1300  feet,  below  the  Mediterranean 
(p.  15.)  The  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  abound  with  traces  of  vol- 
canic action,  and  quantities  of  asphalt  float  upon  its  surface. 
Its  clear  waters  are  so  bitter  that  not  even  zoophytes  can*  live  in 
them,  but  they  have  no  unpleasant  effluvia,  as  has  been  said,  and 
birds  do  fly  across  them  :  being  so  very  salt,  the  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  remarkably  heavy  and  buoyant  On  the  south-west 
side  of  the  lake  is  a  long  low  ridge  of  rock-salt,  and  masses  of  it 
line  the  shore.  The  Dead  Sea  measures  forty-six  miles  by  twelve 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  two  basins  by  a  peninsula  projecting 
from  the  eastern  shore :  the  northern  basin  is  1000  to  1200  feet 
deep,  the  southern  5  to  16  feet  deep.  Lake  ya;n  in  Armenia  is 
still  larger :  its  waters,  too,  are  salt,  but  they  abound  with  fish, 
and  an  alkaline  substance,  found  floating  on  its  surface  is 
gathered  and  used  in  washing  clothes.  Lake  Van  is  elevated 
more  than  5000  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  and  its  beauty  is  as 
favourite  a  theme  with  Armenian  writers,  as  is  the  desolation  of 
the  Dead  Sea  with  travellers  to  the  Holy  Land,  In  the  very 
centre  of  Asia  Minor,  there  is  another  lake  called  Eoch-Hissar, 
which,  like  the  Dead  Sea,  is  so  salt  that  fish  cannot  live  in  it. 
The  Lake  of  Tiberias  has  sweet  water,  plenty  of  fish,  and 
scenery  at  once  grand  and  picturesque. 

Races  and  Occupations.— Situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
old  world,  and  communicating  by  water  with  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  an  industrious  population  and  good  government  are  alone 
wanting  to  render  Turkey  in  Asia  one  of  lh3  most  prosperous 
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countries.  But  the  Turks,  who  are  the  dominant  race,  were  never 
great  but  in  war,  and  are  now  great  neither  in  war  nor  in  peace 
(p.  251) ;  and  in  all  the  provinces  below  the  latitude  of  Asia 
Minor,  wandering  Arabs  constitute  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Turks  are  most  numerous  in  Asia  Minor;  on  its 
coast-line  the  Greeks  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  greatest 
numbers.  The  Armenians,  who  constitute  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  the  province  called  Armenia,  are 
spread  not  only  over  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  but  over 
the  whole  of  Southern  Asia,  as  merchants  and  manufacturers ; 
the  Jews  and  Greeks  also  devote  themselves  to  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  as  these  three  races  are  the  most  intelligent  and 
active,  it  results  that,  of  all  branches  of  industry,  agriculture  is 
the  one  most  neglected.  Cloths  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool  are 
manufactured  in  many  places ;  and  both  cloth  and  leather  are 
dyed  at  least  as  successfully  in  Turkey  as  in  Europe.  All  the 
internal  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans,  owing  to  the 
insecurity  of  the  interior ;  and  all  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans. 

Large  Towns. — ^Turkey  in  Asia  contains  a  great  many  con- 
siderable towns ;  but  only  two  of  them,  Smyrna  and  Damaacua^ 
have  more  than  100,OpO  inhabitants.  A  land-locked  harbour, 
and  great  facilities  of  communicating  with  the  interior,  among 
which  must  now  be  reckoned  two  railways,  one  to  Aiden  or 
Guzel-Htssar,  on  the  Meander,  and  another  to  Cassdba,  have 
rendered  the  former  of  these  towns  the  emporium  of  the  Levant, 
and  raised  its  population  to  160,000  ;  the  business  done  in  dry 
fruit  at  Smyrna  is  immense.  Damascus  manufactures  cotton 
and  silk,  and  is  a  great  centre  of  internal  traffic ;  the  caravan 
for  Mecca  is  the  largest  which  annually  leaves  it,  and  is  headed 
by  the  pacha  himself.  The  Koran  encourages  the  combination 
of  profit  with  piety,  and  great  multitudes  accordingly  flock 
from  the  north  and  east  of  Asia  to  Damascus,  as  the  starting- 
place. 

Religions. — Difference  of  religton,  as  well  as  of  race,  helps 
to  prevent  the  populations  Inhabiting  Turkey  in  Asia  from 
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amalgamating,  and  so  establUhing  that  unity  which  ia  so  con- 
ducive to  national  strength  and  prosperity.  The  Turks  and 
Arabs  are  Mahometans;  the  Oreeks  and  Armenians,  with  some 
other  tribes,  are  Christians.  The  Maronites,  who  inhabit  the  hill 
country  between  libanus  and  the  sea,  to  the  number  of  200,000, 
haye  belonged  to  the  Latin  Church  since  the  twelfth  century,  but 
their  priests,  unlike  those  of  the  Latin  Church  generally,  are 
permitted  to  marry.  Between  them  and  the  Druses,  a  less 
numerous  neighbouring  tribe,  almost  heathenish,  and  so  in- 
veterately  prejudiced  against  European  customs,  that  the  words 
May  God  put  a  hat  on  your  head,"  are  deemed  the  most  in- 
sulting of  curses,  there  is  a  deadly  feud,  which  often  breaks  out 
into  scenes  ot  violence  and  bloodshed.  Of  the  Kurds,  an  un- 
civilized and  turbulent  race  inhabiting  the  south-east  of  Armenia, 
about  one-tenth  are  Mestorian  Christians,  who  abjure  the  use  of 
images  in  divine  worship;  their  settlements  are  in  a  wild 
mountainous  country  south  of  Lake  Van.  South  from  these  are 
the  Yezidees,  who  worship  the  devil,  believing  that  he  is  the 
mightiest  created  spirit,  and  that  he  will  yet  be  restored  to  the 
Divine  favour.  They  will  on  no  account  pronounce  his  name, 
or  any  word  resembling  it 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  TUBKEY  IN  ASIA. 

1.  Name  all  the  seas  and  straits  which  hound  Asia  Minor  on  three 
sides,  beginning  with  the  Black  Sea.  2.  Name  the  two  largest  gulfs  on 
the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  3.  What  considerable  river  flows  from 
Armenia  into  the  Caspian  ?  4.  Name  the  towns  opposite  Constantinople 
and  GallipoU  respectively. 

TOPOOBAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

I.  Anatolia,  gr  Asia  Minor,  comprising  the  whole  Peninsula  from 
the  Gulf  of  Iskenderoon  northwards  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Euphrates 
forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  boundary. — Smyrna,  the 
largest  town  in  Asia  Minor,  is  the  only  one  that  has  constant  and  ex- 
tensive communication  with  Europe.  It  stands  in  a  well-peopled 
and  prosperous  region,  enclosed  by  the  Meander  and  Sarabat.  On  the 
former  is  Ghizd-bissarf  with  30,000  inhabitants;  on  the  latter, 
Mamaaaj  with  100,000  inhabitants;  and  on  a  small  stream  flow- 
ing between  these  two,  TVreA,  nearly  as  large  as  the  preceding. 
This  region  was  also  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of  a  large  population, 
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but  its  ancient  centreB,  MUetusy  near  the  mouth  of  the  Meander 
SardiSj  on  the  Sarabat,  and  EphesuSf  on  the  shore,  between  the  Me- 
ander and  the  small  stream  on  which  Tireh  stands,  are  now  but 
miserable  villages.  Another  comparatively  well-peopled  region  is 
opposite  Constantinople,  between  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  river 
Sakaria.  Scutari  is  but  a  suburb  of  Constantinople.  South  from 
Scutari  is  BrusGj  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  on  the  caravan-road  from 
Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  pop.  100,000.  Silk  is  the  staple  produce, 
part  being  manufactured  in  Brusa,  and  part  exported  raw.  Between 
Scutari  and  Brusa  lies  Izniky  a  wretched  hamlet,  but  notable  as  occu- 

Eying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nice,  where  the  council  so  called  was 
eld  A.D.  325.  On  the  western  affluent  of  the  Sakaria  stands  Kutaya, 
pop.  50,000,  and  further  south,  a  somewhat  larger  town  called  Aficmm- 
Kara-Hissarji.e.,  OpiumBlack  CasUe^fTom  the  great  quantity  of  opium 
raised  in  its  neighbourhood.  Near  the  source  of  the  eastern  affluent 
of  the  Sakaria  is  Angora^  famous  for  the  long  silky  hair  of  its  cats 
and  goata^:  shawls  made  of  it  rival  those  of  Cashmere.  The  most 
important  place  on  the  Black  Sea  is  Trebizmd,  pop.  30,000,  a  dep6t 
of  merchandise  intended  for  Armenia  and  Persia.  It  was  here  that 
the  famous  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon  ended.  A 
good  way  west  of  Trebizond  is  the  small  town  of  Sinope,  in  the  roads 
of  which  the  Russians  set  fire  to  the  Turkish  fleet  in  1853.  Between 
these  two  is  an  inland  town  as  large  as  Trebizond,  Tokat,  far  up  the 
Jekil-Irmak:  it  supplies  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  with  copper 
utensils.  On  the  south  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  Adalia,  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf  so  called,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town.  Tarms  and 
Adana,  farther  east  towards  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderoon,  have  each  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  The  most  considerable  towns  quite  in  the  in- 
terior are  Koniehy  south  from  the  salt  lake  Koch-Hissar,  and  north- 
east from  Konieh,  Kaisariya  and  SivaSy  all  three  with  a  population 
severally  of  about  30,000. 

II.  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.— iJr«rowm,  on  the  Kara  or  western 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  is  the  capital  of  Armenia,  and  fully  larger 
than  Trebizond,  with  which  it  is  being  connected  by  rail.  Like 
Tokat,  it  manufactures  great  quantities  of  copper  utensils.  Coal 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  its  neighbourhood ;  but  its  grand  im- 
portance is  due  to  its  position  as  commanding  the  road  to  Constanti-' 
nople  from  the  east,  and  as  being  a  principal  halting-place  for  caravans 
from  Teheran  to  Mecca.  Nearer  the  frontier  is  the  fortress  of  KarSf 
which  General  Williams  so  gallantly  defended  agauist  the  Russians, 
though  at  length,  in  1855,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Faw,  east 
of  the  lake  so  called,  is  a  bulwark  of  the  Ottoman  empire  towards 
Persia. 

III.  Mesopotamia  or  Aloesira,  with  Irak  Arabi.— Almost  all 
the  towns  in  this  division  are  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  rivers  that 
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water  it.  BuMorak^  on  the  eatnary  of  the  united  Tigris  and  Eophratea^ 
is  the  grand  emporium  of  Turkish  trade  with  the  east,  pop.  70,000. 
Bagdad^  on  the  Tigris,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Bussorah ;  it  is  a 
great  starting-place  for  caravans  into  the  interior.  Still  farther  up  the 
same  river  is  mogul,  a  town  of  40,000  inhabitants,  which  gives  name 
to  mudin  (Mosuline,  t.«,  cloth  of  Mosul).  On  the  opposite  or  eastern 
bank,  Assyrian  remains  have  been  found ,  but  those  brought  by  Mr. 
Layard  to  this  country  were  discovered  in  the  mounds  of  Nimroudy 
at  the  junction  of  the  great  Zab  with  the  Tigris,  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  Nineveh.  The  only  other  pUce  of  importance  on  the  Tigris 
is  Diarbeleir,  near  its  source ;  the  present  population  of  50,000  is  only 
a  quarter  of  what  the  town  contained  till  the  banning  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  Kurds,  by  plundering  the  caravans,  frightened 
away  trade  from  its  former  channels.  South-west  from  Diarbekir  is 
a  town  of  nearly  the  same  size  called  Orphah,  a  great  thoroughfare 
on  the  caravan  route  from  Aleppo  to  the  interior  of  Persia.  The 
towns  on  the  Euphrates  are  smaller  than  those  on  the  Tigris,  The 
three  principal  are  Bir,  Annah^  and  HiUah,  each  with  a  population 
of  about  10,000.  Annah  consists  of  one  narrow  winding  street  run- 
ning along  the  river  bank  for  about  five  miles,  the  houses  being 
separated  by  wardens.  Hillah  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon, but  the  diief  remains  are  five  miles  to  the  south  of  it.  These 
consist  of  an  oblong  hill  surmounted  by  a  tower  of  kiln- burnt  bricks, 
nearly  200  feet  hi^ ,  the  place  is  called  Sirs  Nimroud,  and  the  tower 
is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  identical  Tower  of  Babel. 

IV .  Syria,  including  Palestine. — Damaseua,  Aleppo,  and  Jeruaor 
lent,  are  the  three  principal  towns.  The  port  of  Damascus  is  Beyroot. 
North  of  Beyroot  is  Tripoli,  a  seaport  of  nearly  equal  importance 
with  Beyroot ;  and  south  of  it  are  the  famous  maritime  towns  of 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Acre.  Sidon  has  only  a  few  thousand  inhabitants ; 
and  the  site  of  Tyre  is  occupied  by  about  a  dozen  fishermen *8  huts. 
Acre  was  a  prize  often  fought  for  during  the  crusades,  and  in  modem 
times  has  become  famous  by  its  successful  resistance  to  the  French 
under  Bonaparte  in  1799,  and  its  capture  by  the  English  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  after  a  three  hours^  bombardment,  in  1840.  Alepjjo 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bersea  ;  it  is  on  the  caravan  route 
between  Bagdad  and  Constantinople,  and  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton,  pop.  60,000.  the  pistachio  nuts  of  Aleppo  are 
reckoned  the  finest  m  the  world.  Aintah,  north  of  Aleppo,  and 
AvHoch,  west  of  it,  have  severally  about  20,000  inhabitants,  Latakia, 
on  the  coast,  the  ancient  Laodicaea,  gives  name  to  a  very  fine  tobacco 
Jerusalem  has  a  population  of  about  20,000,  and  is  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  pilgrims  who  annually  visit  the  holy  places  The  principal 
building  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Solomon^s 
Temple.   The  port  of  Jerusalem  is  Jaffa;  its  melons  are  reckoned 
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the  best  in  the  world.  Nahhus,  the  ancient  Shechem,  is  smaller  but 
much  more  flourishing  than  Jerusalem,  to  the  north  of  which  it 
stands.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  Syrian  desert  is  Palmyra,  the 
Tadmor  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  a  few  Arabs  have  built  their 
huts  amid  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  remains  of  Greek 
architecture  in  Asia.  Due  west  from  Palmyra,  near  the  highest 
part  of  Lebanon,  are  other  remains  of  Greek  architecture  at  Baalbec, 
the  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  city  of  the  sun.  On  the  road  from  Baalbec 
to  Tripoli,  are  seven  very  old  cedars,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
identical  forest  which  furnished  the  timber  for  Solomon's  Temple. 

V.  Islands. — Cyprvs  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  fertile.  The 
population  amounts  to  about  60,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Greeks. 
The  chief  town,  Nicosia^  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  but  the 
chief  seat  of  commerce  is  Lamaka,  on  the  south-east  coast.  The 
more  important  of  the  islands  scattered  along  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  are  EhodeSy  where  the  celebrated  Colossus  bestrode  the  en- 
trance into  one  of  the  most  commodious  harbours  in  the  world ; 
Cos,  so  famous  for  whetstones,  that  it  gave  name  to  them  in  Latin ; 
PatmoSy  where  John  wrote  the  Revelation ;  Samos ;  Scioj  a  garden 
prior  to  the  war  of  Greek  independence,  now  a  wilderness,  the  Turks 
having  murdered  or  deported  the  whole  Greek  population ;  Mitylene  ; 
Tenedosy  behind  which  the  Greeks  hid,  instead  of  sailing  home,  as 
they  pretended,  from  Troy,  the  site  of  which  is  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  mainland.  The  largest  island  in  the  sea  of  Marmora 
bears  the  same  name,  being  so  called  from  its  marble  quarries. 


ARABIA. 

Area,  ten  times  tha,t  of  the  British  Isles. 
Population,  Six  Millions. 

Configuration  and  Climate. — The  whole  country  is  sandy ; 
that  half  of  it  especially  which  lies  south  of  the  tropic,  called 
Dahna,  or  the  Great  Sandy  Desert.  The  coasts  are  low  and 
flat ;  the  interior  consists  of  table-lands  about  8000  feet  high, 
except  towards  the  south-east,  where  they  are  only  about  5000 
feet  high  (p.  255).  The  highest  mountains  skirt  the  western 
and  southern  shores,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  which  is  always 
less  than  a  hundred  miles ;  consequently  the  table-lands  slope 
towards  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates.  Drought  and 
heat  characterize  the  climate,  and  no  crops  can  be  obtained 
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without  irrigation ;  streams  are  few  and  inconstant,  hence  the 
cultivable  area  is  exceedingly  limited.  Coffee  is  the  chief 
article  of  export;  dates,  rice,  and  maize  are  also  principal 
productions.  The  locust  is  the  dreaded  enemy  of  the  hus- 
bandman. The  horse  and  the  one-humped  camel  are  the 
characteristic  animals ;  the  finest  specimens  of  the  former  are 
reared  in  the  central  plateau  called  The  Nedjed. 

Government. — ^The  inhabitants  are  united  by  blood  and 
religion,  being  all  Arabs  and  Mahometans;  but,'  except  in  towns, 
Mahometanism  is  mingled  with  remnants  of  the  old  Sabsean 
worship.  Thus,  in  northern  Arabia,  the  people  pray  during  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  the  Koran  forbids;  in 
Oman  again,  they  pray  looking  to  the  north  star,  which, 
curiously  enough,  they  call  Jdh.  Arabia  has  no  common 
government.  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  maritime  district  called 
Hedjaz,  occupying  three-fourths  of  the  Red  Sea  shore,  belong 
to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  government  of  Muscat  in  Oman 
is  regularly  organized,  and  a  British  Resident  lives  at  the 
Imaum's  court.  In  the  very  centre  is  the  independent  kingdom 
of  the  Wahabees,  with  towns  of  20,000  inhabitants.  Around 
this  central  kingdom  roam  the  Bedouins,  who  display  the 
traditional  qualities  of  the  Arab,  being  hospitable  but  revenge- 
ful, having  always  some  feud  on  hand,  and  living  more  or  less 
by  plunder.  They  are  under  the  authority  of  their  several 
Sheikhs. 

Turkish  Provinces. — The  loose  division  of  Arabia  into 
Arabia  Petraea,  Arabia  Felix,  and  Arabia  Deserta,  is  unknown 
to  the  Arabians  themselves,  and  the  usual  interpretation  of 
Arabia  PetrcBa  by  Stoni/  Arabia  is  founded  on  a  mistake.  The 
north-west  district,  including  the  peninsula  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea,  was  so  called,  not  because  it  was  more  stony  than  the 
rest  of  Arabia,  but  from  the  now  deserted  town  of  Petra. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  a  rocky  basin ;  and  the  principal 
approach,  which  is  only  about  twenty  feet  wide,  runs  for  two 
miles  between  perpendicular  rocks  from  100  feet  to  700  feet 
hifl:h;  the  rocks  on  either  side  have  been  excavated  into 
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Gondttitd,  cisterns,  sturs,  theatres,  and  temples.  The  peninsula 
just  mentioned  abounds  with  sacred  associations.  Mount  Sinai 
is  9000  feet  high.  North  of  it  is  the  desert  in  which  the 
Israelites  wandered  forty  years ;  it  measures  seventy  miles  by 
thirty  miles.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  is  a  wretched 
harbour  of  the  same  name,  believed  to  be  the  Ezion-geber  of 
the  Old  Testament  The  two  most  famous  towns  in  Hedjaz 
are  Mecca  and  Medina^  near  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the 
former  the  birthplace,  the  latter  the  burial-place  of  Mahomet. 
Medina  is  visited  only  by  the  pilgrims  who  come  from  Syria, 
but  Mecca  attracts  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Mahometan 
world ;  upwards  of  100,000  strangers  are  usually  congregated 
there  in  the  month  of  November.  The  most  venerated  object 
is  a  black  stone  fixed  into  a  wall  of  the  inner  temple  called 
Kaaba ;  the  Angel  Gabriel  is  supposed  to  have  given  this  stone 
to  Abraham  white,  but  that  patriarch  blackened  it  with  his 
tears  shed  for  the  sins  of  men.  The  port  of  Mecca  is  Jiddah. 
The  shores  of  Hedjaz  yield  a  great  variety  of  corals. 

NatiVe  Maritime  Districts. — The  most  important  are 
Yemen  in  the  south-west,  forming  part  of  what  was  once  called 
Arabia  Felix,  and  Oman  in  the  south-east.  In  the  former  are 
three  places  worthy  of  mention,  viz.,  Sana,  in  the  interior, 
a  town  as  large  as  Mecca ;  Mocha,  on  the  shore,  just  within 
the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  whence  much  coffee  used 
to  be  exported ;  and  Aden,  also  on  the  shore,  but  outside  the 
Straits.  Since  1840,  when  steamboat  communication  was 
established  between  Bombay  and  Suez,  Aden  has  been  a 
British  station ;  it  has  now  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Among  the  articles  brought  to  it  from  Berbera  and 
Zeila  opposite,  are  various  odoriferous  gums,  which  pass  in  com- 
merce for  Arabian  produce.  But  the  largest  centre  of  popula- 
tion in  Arabia  is  Muscat  (pop.  60,000)  in  Oman,  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  Arabia,  famous  for  its  beautiful  women,  and 
the  dissipated  levity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
who  calls  himself  Sultan  of  Oman,  claims  a  sovereignty,  not 
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onlj  oyer  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  Arabia,  but  also 
over  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Gruardafui  to  Cape 
Delgado.  The  real  capital  is  Shohar^  north-west  of  Muscat, 
which  is  merely  the  chief  trading  emporium. 

Central  Kingdom. — Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
Wahab,  a  fanatic,  founded  this  kingdom  by  reviving  the 
Mahometan  precepts  in  all  their  pristine  strictness.  The  people 
are  ruled  by  a  severe  hereditary  despotism,  no  distinction 
being  recognised  under  the  sovereign,  who  styles  himself  Sultan 
of  the  Nedjed,  except  that  of  mollah,  or  spiritual  guide.  The 
doctrine  taught  is  unmitigated  election  and  reprobation ;  and 
the  offences  most  carefully  punished  are  quasi-ecclesiastical,  as 
absence  from  public  worship  on  any  of  the  five  daily  occasions 
prescribed  by  law,  the  use  of  tobacco  or  of  intoxicating  drink, 
and  the  burning  of  a  light  in  the  house  after  dark.  Eiadh 
is  the  present  capital  of  this  strange  community,  not  far  from 
Derayehy  their  former  one,  which  was  destroyed  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  North  of  the  Wababees,  and  subject  to  them,  is  tjie 
kingdom  of  Djobel-Sckonur,  capital  Hayel^  many  houses  in 
which  are  of  two  and  even  three  stories.  The  manners  of  the 
people  are  a  mean  between  the  looseness  of  the  Omanites  and 
and  the  strait-lacedness  of  the  Wababees. 

Islands. — In  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  British  have 
taken  possession  of  a  bare  rock,  called  Perm,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  navigation  less  dangerous  by  the  erection  of  a 
lighthouse.  In  the  Arabian  Sea,  near  the  western  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  Kooria-Mooria  Islands, 
a  half-dozen  solitary  rocks  which  yielded  guano  for  a  few  years 
prior  to  1860.  On  the  shores  of  Bahrein  Island,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  is  the  most  valuable  pearl  fishery  in  the  world.  The 
chief  town  in  the  island  is  called  Manama^  pop.  40,000. 

QUESTIONS  on  THE  MAP. 

1.  Nune  all  the  water  boundaries  of  Arabia,  beginning  with  the  Red 
Sea.  2.  Where  is  Cape  Ras-al-Had  ?  3.  Opposite  what  coontrieB,  east 
from  Arabia,  are  the  Gulf  of  Ormus  and  the  rersian  Gulf,  respectively  ? 
4.  Name  the  two  gulfii  in  which  the  Bed  Sea  terminates  northwards. 
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IRAN  5  OR,  PERSIA. 

Area,  five  times  that-of  Great  Britain. 
Population,  Ten  Millions. 

CoNFiGUBATiON. — With  the  exception  of  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts along  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  Persia 
consists  of  table-lands  elevated  from  2000  feet  to  5000  feet 
above  the  ocean-level  (p.  256),  and  traversed  by  mountain 
ranges.  These  table-lands  are  mostly  saline  deserts,  where 
streams  of  water  lose  themselves  in  the  sand.  The  lakes  are 
almost  all  salt ;  and  Lake  Ooroomiah,  by  far  the  largest,  is  so 
much  so  that  no  fish  can  live  in  it,  but  it  abounds  with  the 
smaller  class  of  zoophytes  (p.  268).  The  highest  peak  in  all 
Persia  is  Demavend,  a  volcanic  mountain,  nearly  15,000  feet 
high,  yielding  pumice-stone  and  sulphur,  witli  many  hot  springs 
at  its  base,  and  belonging  to  the  Elburz  group,  which  is 
connected  with  Ararat  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Hindoo 
Coosh  on  the  other.  The  maritime  districts  are  low  and  flat. 
That  along  the  Persian  Gulf  is  so  hot  and  dry  that  the  date- 
tree  is  almost  its  only  vegetable  product,  whilst  that  along  the 
Caspian  Sea,  being  moist  and  warm,  is  exceedingly  fertile. 

Race:,  Industry,  and  Trade. — The  Persians  are  reputed  the 
politest  nation  in  the  world  ;  their  politeness,  however,  goes  the 
length  of  flattery,  and  they  are  really  selfish  when  they  would 
appear  obliging.  In  learning  and  poetry  they  excel  all  the 
nations  of  the  East.  Every  village  has  its  school,  and  universi- 
ties have  been  established  in  several  towns.  Three  millions  of 
the  population  are  nomadic,  and  lead  a  pastoral  life ;  an  equal 
number  ply  various  industries  in  the  towns ;  and  the  rest  are 
devoted  to  agriculture.  Wherever  water  can  be  obtained,  the 
labour  of  the  husbandman  is  amply  rewarded.  The  sword- 
blades  of  Persia  are  excellent,  and  most  of  the  carpets  which 
pass  for  the  productions  of  Turkey  are  really  of  Persian  manu- 
facture. The  inland  trade  is  carried  on  by  caravans ;  the  mari- 
time trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  Arabs, 
and  the  Russians;  these  last  are  the  only  navigators  of  the 
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Caspian.  The  chief  ports  are  JBdlJrush  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
Buskire  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  goyemnicnt  is  a  miUtary 
despotism ;  and  the  religion  professed  by  the  whole  population 
is  Mahometanism. 

Towns. — The  largest  town  in  Persia  is  Ispahan,  built  on  a 
plain  4000  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  which  is  inferior  in 
beautj  and  fertility  only  to  that  of  Schiraz.  Next  come  Tabriz, 
a  great  emporium,  situated  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake 
Ooroomiah,  in  a  stony  plain,  5000  feet  high,  on  which  snow  often 
lies  half  the  year ;  Teherofij  the  modem  capital,  in  so  unhealthy 
a  situation,  that  in  summer  it  is  almost  deserted ;  and  Meshedj 
in  the  north-east,  where  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  renowned 
caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid.  In  the  north-west  comer  are  Khoij 
Casbifij  and  Hamadan,  This  last  is  a  principal  mart  on  the 
caravan  route  by  which  Teheran  and  Ispahan  communicate  with 
Bagdad.  East  from  Ispahan  is  the  town  of  Yezd,  in  a  fertile 
oasis.  The  principal  towns  in  the  Caspian  plains  are  Eesht, 
8arif  and  Balfrush.  The  only  place  of  importance  on  the 
Persian  Oulf  is  the  port  of  Bushire,  which  communicates  with 
Schiraz  by  one  of  the  few  passes  intersecting  the  mountains  that 
enclose  the  table-land.  It  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Persia. 
North  from  Schiraz  are  the  ruins  of  Peraepolisy  or  rather  of 
Darius*  Palace  there,  to  which  Alexander  set  fire  in  a  moment 
of  frenzy. 

PRIKCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  PERSIA. 

Ispahan,      .      .    180,000      Teheran,  .  60,000 

Tabriz,       .      .     80,000      Beaht,       .      .  50,000 
Meshed,      .      •  80,000 


AFFGHANISTAN;  OR,  CABOOL. 
Axea,  neariy  twice  that  of  the  British  Isles.   Population,  Five  miltions. 

Physical  Features  and  Social  Condition. — ^Affghanistan 
is  wholly  mountainous,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  at 
opposite  seasons  are  very  great.  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals, 
particularly  in  iron,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Sweden,  and 
is  exported  to  India.     The  sheep  are  remarkable  for  a  broad 
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flat  tail,  which  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  require  a  frame  for  its 
support.  The  towns  are  inhabited  to  a  great  extent  by  Persian» 
and  Hindoos.  The  Affghans  themselves  honour  no  occupations 
save  those  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier ;  they  resemble  the  Jews 
in  appearance,  and  are  believed  by  some  to  be  descended  from 
the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel ;  they  themselves  claim  descent  from 
king  Saul.  They  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  tribes,  each 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  its  own  kharij  and  owning  but 
a  loose  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  country. 
Mabometanism  is  the  religion  universally  professed. 

Towns. — Besides  Cahool^  the  capital,  there  are  two  consider- 
able seats  of  population,  viz.,  Kandahar^  the  only  town  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  Affghans ;  and  Herat,  on  the  frontier  of  Persia. 
Herat  is  a  large  manufacturing  town,  on  the  caravan  route  from 
Persia  and  Tartary  to  Hindostan ,  through  it  all  the  great  con- 
querors of  the  east  have  passed,  Alexander,  Genghis  Khan, 
Timour-Lenc,  and  Nadir  Shah.  Cabool  is  the  key  of  Hindostan 
in  the  direction  of  Tartary,  and  Kandahar  in  the  direction  of 
Persia ;  the  road  from  Cabool  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus 
descends  by  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  that  from  Kandahar  by  the 
Bolan  Pass.  Both  Cabool  and  Kandahar  are  at  an  elevation  of 
more  than  5000  feet,  and  at  both  the  snow  lies  several  feet  deep 
on  the  ground  during  four  or  five  months  of  winter.  The  popu- 
lation of  each  is  about  60,000.  The  cats  of  Cabool,  improperly 
called  Persian  cats,  are  remarkable  for  their  long  silky  hair ;  and 
great  numbers  are  reared  for  exportation.  It  was  at  Cabool  that 
Sir  William  Macnaghten,  the  British  envoy,  was  treacherously 
murdered  in  1841,  after  which  the  troops,  who  had  advanced  to 
recover  the  sovereignty  for  Shah  Sujah,  commenced  their 
disastrous  retreat  to  India.  Of  5000  fighting  men,  and  more 
than  three  times  as  many  camp-followers,  only  one  European 
and  four  or  five  natives  succeeded  in  reaching  JeUalabad,  a 
small  town  half-way  between  Cabool  and  Peshawer,  which  was 
held  by  Sir  Robert  Sale.  This  humiliation  was  avenged  in 
1842  by  the  British  army  advancing  to  Cabool  j  but  the  country 
has  not  been  retained. 
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BELOOCHISTAN. 
Area,  nearly  three  times  that  of  England.   PopnlatioD,  Half  a-Million. 

Beloochistan  has  a  considerablj  larger  area  than  the  British 
Islands.  It  has  the  same  conformation  as  that  portion  of  Persia 
which  lies  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  sandj  seashore  producing 
nothing  but  dates,  and  the  interior  being  covered  with  moun- 
tains and  desert  table-lands.  The  country  is  divided  between 
the  Beloochees  in  the  west,  and  the  Brahoes  in  the  east.  The 
habits  of  both  are  unsettled,  but  the  Beloochees  are  most  given 
to  pillage.  Villages  are  numerous,  but  the  only  towns  with 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants  are  Kelat  and  Oundava,  both  to- 
wards Hindostan :  most  of  the  traders  are  Hindoos.  The  khan 
of  Kelat  is  the  nominal  sovereign  of  the  whole  country ;  but 
the  only  effective  government  is  that  of  the  chiefs  over  the 
several  tribes.  Both  the  Beloochees  and  the  Brahoes  profess 
Mahometanism 


INDIA ;  OR,  HINDOSTAN. 

Area,  more  than  twelve  times  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
Population,  One  hundred  and  eighty-four  Millions. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  FEATURES  IN  HINDOSTAN. 
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CoNPiGURATON. — Hindostau  is  nearly  as  large  as  Europe 
wanting  Russia  Its  grand  natural  divisions  are  twofold,  viz., 
the  basins  of  the  Himalayan  river-system,  of  the  Indus, 
Ganges,  and  lower  Burhampooter,  which  derive  their  principal 
supplies  from  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  Himalaya,  and  the 
peninsula  proper,  extending  southwards  from  between  the  mouths 
of  these  rivers  for  nearly  1000  miles.  The  basins  just  mentioned 
are  very  low :  at  a  point  above  Delhi,  where  the  tributaries  of 
the  Jumna  and  Sutlej  run  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  the 
surface  is  not  1000  feet  above  the  ocean-level.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  unite  ^hese  two  rivers  by  a  canal,  which  should 
leave  the  Jumna  near  Kumaul,  and  join  the  Sutlej  near  Loodiana. 
The  greatest  length  and  the  greatest  breadth  of  Hindostau  are 
nearly  the  same,  about  1830  miles.  Its  coast-line  is  broken  by 
few  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  most  considerable  are  those  on  either 
side  of  Gujerat,  viz.,  the  Gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch.  The 
former  is  shallow,  and  full  of  shifting  sand-banks ;  the  latter  is 
a  dry  desert  of  sand  and  saline  incrustations,  except  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  Good  and  commodious 
harbours  are  rare ;  that  of  Bombay  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
coast-line  of  the  peninsula  proper.  On  the  other  hand,  few 
countries  possess  such  natural  facilities  for  inland  navigation 
as  Hindostau.  The  great  rivers  throw  off  innumerable 
branches,  and  the  annual  inundations  supply,  during  several 
months,  the  place  of  lakes,  the  only  natural  feature  in  which 
Hindostau  is  remarkably  deficient.  These  natural  facilities  have 
been  greatly  extended  by  the  construction  of  canals,  which  are 
particularly  numerous  in  the  fork  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  the 
Doab^  as  such  river-forks  are  called  in  India. 

Tnfi  Himalaya. — ^The  Himalaya  stretch  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  Hindostau  for  about  1500  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  150  miles.  The  four  great  rivers,  Ganges, 
Burhampooter,  Indus,  and  Sutlej,  all  rise  near  the  middle  of  the 
range.  The  eastern,  and  as  reckoned  from  the  watershed  of  these 
four  rivers,  the  longer  section,  contains  the  highest  summits  in 
the  world,  the  highest  of  all  being  Everest,  29,000  feet,  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Nepaul  (p.  15)^  yet  their  aspect  is  not  remaikablj 
imposing.  Beheld  from  the  pkin  of  India,  their  snow-capped 
crest  appears,  owing  to  the  great  distance,  very  low  on  the 
horizon ;  and  on  approaching  their  base,  the  crest  is  lost  sight 
of.  The  eastern  frontier  of  Hindostan  is  formed  hy  offshoots 
from  the  Himalaya,  running  parallel  to  the  Soliman  MoantainSi 
which  form  its  western  frontier  towards  Affghanistan  and  Be- 
loochistan,  and  separating  the  basin  of  the  Burhampooter  from 
that  of  the  Irrawadj. 

Ganges  and  Jumna. — Both  these  rivers  rise  on  the  soathem 
slope  of  the  Himalaya,  the  former  in  a  snowbed  which  lies  about 
13,800  feet  above  the  ocean-level ;  the  latter  at  a  lower  eleva- 
tion. When  they  meet  at  Allahabad,  the  Ganges  deep  and 
yellow,  the  Jumna  rapid  and  clear,  they  are  nearly  equal  in 
volume.  The  most  important  tributary  of  the  Jumna  is  the 
Chumbul,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  waters  the  whole  country 
enclosed  between  the  Aravulli  and  Vindhya  ranges.  The  length 
of  the  Ganges  is  1514  miles,  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
Danube,  the  second  of  European  rivers.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  ships  to  Chandemagore  above  Calcutta,  for  passenger 
steamers  of  light  draught  to  Ghurmukteesur,  140  miles  above 
Allahabad ;  and  for  small  river  craft  to  Hurdwar.  The  Jumna 
is  itself  navigable  to  Delhi,  and  it  feeds  canals  by  which  navi- 
gation is  continued  upwards  of  200  miles  beyond  thfit  city. 
The  delta  of  the  Ganges  measures  fully  100  miles  every  way. 
The  lower  part  of  it,  called  Sunderbunds,  is  the  only  unhealthy 
district  in  the  whole  course  of  the  river ;  it  abounds  with  deer 
and  tigers,  and  supplies  Calcutta  with  firewood.  Only  three  of 
the  branch  streams  are  navigable :  the  one  most  commonly  used 
by  sea-going  vessels  is  the  Hoogly,  on  which  Calcutta  stands ; 
but  sand-banks,  which  annually  shift  their  position,  render  even 
it  difficult  of  navigation.  The  spring  tides  ascend  the  Hoogly 
at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  and  be  bore  which  heads 
them,  is  sometimes  five  feet  high  at  Calcutta.  The  natives  re- 
gard the  Ganges  with  superstitious  veneration.  The  most  sacred 
places  are  those  where  affluents  join  it,  and  where  it  flows  north* 
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wards.  To  bathe  in  its  waters,  particularly  at  Allahabad,  where 
it  is  joined  bj  the  Jumna,  and  at  Hurdwar,  where  it  issues  from 
the  mountains,  is  an  act  of  religion. 

Indus  and  Sutlbj.— Both  these  rivers  rise  on  the  Thibetan 
side  of  the  Himalaya,  the  former  at  a  supposed  elevation  of 
18,000  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  the  latter  in  Lakes  Rowan 
and  Mansaro^v^ar.  Before  reaching  the  Indus,  the  Sutlej  is 
joined  by  the  Chenab,  the  principal  tributaries  of  which  are 
the  Jelum  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Kavee  on  the  left  In 
reference  to  these  five  rivers,  the  whole  district  of  the  upper 
Indus  and  its  tributaries  is  called  Punjaub,  i.  e.,  Five  Aivera. 
The  whole  length  of  the  Indus  is  1814  miles,  somewhat  more 
than  that  of  the  Danube.  It  is  itself  navigable  to  Attock ;  and 
small  craft  can  go  forty  miles  above  Attock  by  the  Cabool  river, 
which  joins  the  Indus  there.  The  Sutlej  is  navigable  to  beyond 
Loodiana.  The  delta  of  the  Indus  is  even  more  difficult  to 
navigate  than  that  of  the  Ganges.  The  almost  total  absence  of 
tributaries  below  the  confluence  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  indi- 
cates a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  country.  The 
Punjaub  is  remarkably  well  watered;  the  basin  of  the  lower 
Indus  is  the  very  reverse.  From  where  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  river  ceases,  to  very  near  the  AravuUi  Mountains,  the 
whole  country  east  of  the  lower  Indus  is  a  sandy  desert. 

Other  Rivers. — The  Burhampooter,  traced  along  its  principal 
tributary,  the  Sanpoo,  takes  its  rise  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  and  has  a  total  course  equal 
to  that  of  the  Danube,  1770  miles.  The  Sanpoo,  itself  1000 
miles  long,  lies  almost  wholly  in  Thibet ;  the  Burhampooter 
proper  lies  almost  wholly  in  British  territory.  The  rivers  of 
the  peninsula  proper  of  Hindostan  are  much  smaller  than  those 
which  rise  in  the  Himalaya.   They  are — 

Godavery,    .   .   898  miles.        Mahanuddy,  .   .   .   620  miles. 
Nerbudda,    .   .   801    „  CauYery,  ....   472  „ 

Kristna,  ...   800    yy  Taptee,     ....   441  „ 

All  the  rivers  of  India  are  fall  from  June  to  September  inclu- 
sive; &ose  of  the  peninsula  proper  are  swollen  by  the  rains  of 
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the  south-west  monsoon;  the  others  both  by  these  rains  and 
by  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  Himalaya. 

Peninsular  India.— The  peninsula  proper,  south  of  the  rivers 
Nerbudda  and  Mahanuddy,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Deccan 
(p.  255),  a  great  table-land  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  Ghauts. 
The  western  Ghauts  run  along  the  western  shore,  at  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  the  eastern  Ghauts  along 
the  eastern  shore,  at  a  more  variable  distance,  which,  however, 
is  always  greater.  They  meet  in  the  Nilgherry  Mountains  which 
occupy  the  south  of  Mysore,  and  one  of  which,  Dodabetta  (8760 
feet),  is  the  highest  summit  south  of  the  Himalaya.  Prolonga- 
tions of  the  Ghauts,  2000  feet  high,  extend  to  a  pomt  about 
twenty  miles  from  Cape  Comorin,  which  is  itself  low  and  sandy. 
The  average  height  of  the  western  Ghauts  is  4000  feet,  that  of 
the  eastern  Ghauts  1500  feet  Accordingly,  all  the  great  rivers 
of  the  Deccan  flow  eastward,  and  reach  the  sea  through  the 
eastern  Ghauts,  which  are  far  from  continuous.  The  Coroman- 
del  coast  communicates  with  the  Deccan  by  its  great  rivers; 
the  Malabar  coast,  by  a  few  passes,  the  pr'ncipal  ones  bemg 
those  which  lead  to  Poonah  behind  Bombay,  and  to  Scringapa- 
tam  in  Mysore. 

Climate. — ^The  tropic  of  Cancer  divides  Hindostan  very 
nearly  into  two ;  hence  the  general  character  of  its  climate  is 
tropical.  In  no  part  of  the  peninsula  proper  is  there  frost,  ex- 
cept among  the  highest  summits  of  the  Nilgherries :  in  the  plains 
of  Delhi,  however,  the  thermometer  falls  several  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point  in  winter,  and  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  north  of 
the  Punjaub,  winter  is  far  severer  than  at  home,  the  snow  lying 
on  the  ground  for  four  consecutive  months.  The  hottest  region 
is  the  lower  Camatic,  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  but  in  all  places 
having  no  great  elevation— in  the  plains  of  Delhi,  for  example, 
which  are  elevated  only  800  feet  above  the  ocean-level— the 
heat  of  summer  is  almost  intolerable  to  Europeans.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Hindostan,  the  year  is  divided  into  three 
seasons,  the  hot  season  from  March  to  June,  the  rainy  season 
from  June  to  October,  and  the  temperate  season  from  October  to 
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March.  The  rains  are  heaviest  on  the  Malabar  coast,  because 
that  is  the  first  land  struck  by  the  south-west  monsoon  which 
brings  them.  On  the  western  verge  of  Mysore,  nine  rainy 
months  are  reckoned  in  the  year ;  and  it  is  this  excessive  mois- 
ture which  -feeds  the  shallow  lakes  stretching,  in  that  quarter, 
between  the  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  and  called  by  the  British  back- 
waters. Along  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  south-west  monsoon 
has  little  influence;  there  the  rainy  season  depends  on  the  north- 
east monsoon,  and  li9i£ts  from  the  close  of  October  to  the  close 
of  February. 

Government. — Since  1st  September  1858,  when  the  autho- 
rity of  the  East  India  Company  was  abolished,  and  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  appointed,  the  Governor-general  has  ruled 
directly  in  the  Queen's  name :  he  resides  at  Calcutta,  which  is, 
therefore,  the  capital  of  British  India.  The  whole  of  India  is 
not  immediately  under  British  rule.  Those  parts  which  are 
so  constitute  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  These  occupy  almost  the  whole  sea-coast  of  India, 
the  only  exceptions  being  along  the  Arabian  Sea,  where  the 
coast-line  of  the  British  provinces  is  interrupted  by  the  native 
states  of  Travancore,  Cochin,  Gujerat,  Cutch,  and  by  the  Portu- 
guese territory  of  Goa :  farther,  they  comprise  more  than  half  the 
area,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  all  India. 
The  native  states,  among  which  the  rest  of  India  is  divided,  are 
understood  *to  contain  from  40  to  50  millions  of  the  whole 
population  of  Hindostan.  Nepaul  is  the  only  considerable  one 
that  has  retained  its  independence.  Almost  all  the  others  are 
subject  states,  connected  with  the  British  Government  by  treaties 
which  bind  them  to  allegiance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  British 
Government  to  protection  on  the  other. 

Largest  Towns. — Most  of  the  large  towns  are  in  the  basin 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna ;  but  the  capitals  of  the  three  presi- 
dencies are  by  far  the  largest.  Madras,  founded  by  the  British 
in  1639,  extends  along  the  sea-coast  for  nine  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  two  and  a-half  miles ;  and  has  a  good  road- 
stead, situated  about  two  miles  fi^m  the  shore,  in  water  ten 
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fathomi)  deep.  There  is  no  harbour,  and  no  better  roadstead 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  Cape  Comorin ;  accord-  ^ 
inglj  the  whole  trade  of  the  Coromandel  coast  is  centred  in 
Madras.  Bombay  derives  its  very  name  from  the  excellence  of 
its  harbour,  formed  by  several  islands,  on  one  of  which  the  city 
is  built  The  Portuguese  called  it  Bom  Bahioj  t.e.,  Ghod  Bc^. 
It  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Portuguese  as  part  of 
Catherine's  dowry  when  she  was  married  to  Charles  ii.  Gal- 
cuUa^  founded  by  the  British  in  1700,  and  now  the  capital  of 
the  Bengal  presidency,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hoogly, 
which  is  a  mile  broad  opposite  the  city.  From  all  the  three 
presidential  towns,  railways  now  run :  even  the  western  Ghauts 
behind  Madras  have  been  climbed  by  stupendous  railway  inclines. 
About  5000  miles  of  rail  are  now  in  operation,  and  more  than 
twice  as  many  of  electric  telegraph. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  INDIA. 

Population.  Fopnlfttion. 

Bombay,  on  Bombay  island,  666,000  Agra,  on  the  Jnmna, .   .  125,000 

Madras,  on  Coromandel  Cawnpore,  on  the  Ganges,  115,000 

coast,                          420,000  Nagporo,  near  the  Wem- 

Calcutta,  on  the  Hoogly,     415,000      gnoge,   112,000 

Lucknow,  on  the  Goomty,  300,000  Bmilly,  on  trib.  of  the 

Fatna,  on  the  Ganges,    .    280,000  Ganges,        .    .    .   .  110,000 

Hyderabad,  on  the  Musi,    200,000  Poonah,  on  the  Moota,  .  100,000 

Benares,  on  the  Ganges, .    180,000  Dacca,  on  the  Ganges,  .  100,000 

Delhi,  on  the  Jumna,    .    150,000  Moorshedabad,  on  the 

Baroda,  near  the  Mahi,  .    140,000      Ganges,   100,000 

Surat,  on  the  Taptee, .   .  135,000 

I. — PRESIDENCY  OF  BENGAL.  ♦ 

The  presidency  <9f  Bengal  far  sarpasses  the  other  two  in  area, 
population,  and  resourceH.  From  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  it 
extends  north-westward,  alon^  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  beyond 
them,  to  the  Suliman  Mountams,  including,  therefore,  the  Punjaub ; 
north-eastward,  along  the  Burhampooter,  to  the  frontiers  of  Thibet ; 
south-westward,  in  a  narrow  maritime  belt,  called  Cuttack,  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Chilka ;  and  it  includes  two  detached  inland 
provinces,  the  extensive  territory  of  Nagpore,  and  the  smaller  one 
of  ^'meer. 

1.  Lower  Provinces  op  Bengal.— These  comprise  the  British 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
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Gogra ;  Guttack,  which  includes  the  delta  of  Mahanuddy ;  Asfiam, 
divided  by  the  Burhampooter  nearly  into'  two ;  and,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  districts  of  Chittagong  and  Aracan. 
Throughout  the  Lower  Prbvinces  generally,  so  fertile  is  the  soil, 
that  the  crops  of  one  year  suffice  the  inhabitants  for  two:  rice 
and  opium,  cotton,  silk,  and  indigo  are  the  principal  exports ; 
to  these  has  been  added  of  late  years  tea  from  the  Province  of 
Assam.  In  Bengal  Proper  a  comparatively  small  district  on  the 
Lower  Ganges,  the  principal  towns,  besides  Calcutta,  the  seat  of 
eovemment  for  the  Lower  Provinces,  are  Dacca,  in  a  river-island 
formed  by  the  Ganges  and  Burhampooter,  and  Mocrshedabad,  north 
of  Calcutta.  Dacca  is  a  decayed  place,  and  no  longer  manufactures 
those  muslins  which  were  called,  on  account  of  their  wonderful 
fineness,  "flowing  water."  Moorshedabad,  being  situated  on  the 
shortest  route  by  water  from  Calcutta  to  the  North-western  Pro- 
vinces, is  a  thriving  commercial  town.  South  of  it  is  PJmaey, 
where,  in  1757,*  Colonel  Clive  defeated  Surajah  Dowlah,  who,  in  the 
previous  year,  had  suffocated  so  many  Englishmen  in  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta.  The  largest  town  in  the  lower  provinces,  next  to 
Calcutta,  is  Patna,  situated  on  the  Ganges,  not  far  from  the  junction 
of  the  Gogra:  it  gives  name  to  the  best  Indian  rice  sent  to 
this  country.  South  of  Patna  is  Gayah,  the  birthplace  of  Buddha, 
and  on  that  account  a  great  object  of  pilgrimage.  In  CuUack^ 
near  Lake  Chilka,  is  the  town  of  Pooree,  which  contains  the  famous 
temple  ai)d  car  of  Juggnrnauth.  The  pagoda  of  the  temple  is  200 
feet  high,  and  serves  as  a  landmark  at  sea. 

2.  The  North- Western  Provinces.  —  Oude  excepted,  the 
North-western  Provinces  comprise  what  of  British  territory,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  lies  above  the  junction  of  the 
Gogra  with  the  former.  They  contain  a  smaller' area,  but  a  greater 
population  than  the  Lower  Provinces.  The  principal  towns,  as  they 
succeed  each  other  in  ascending  the  rivers,  are  :—BenareSf  the  most 
sacred  city  of  the  Hindus,  situated  on  the  Ganges,  to  the  very  brink 
of  which  many  of  the  streets  descend  by  magnificent  flights  of  steps. 
Allahabad,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  has 
a  fort  deemed  impregnable  to  native  powers.  Cawnpore,  on  the 
Ganges,  a  great  military  station,  memorable  on  account  of  the 
massacre  of  British  women  and  children,  perpetrated  there  by 
order  of  Nana  Sahib  in  1867.  Furruckahad,  near  the  Ganges, 
has  considerable  trade,  and  a  very  extensive  banking  business: 
three  miles  from  it,  on  the  Ganges,  is  the  military  cantonment  of 

'  When  the  Sepoys  revolted  in  1867,  they  were  encouraged  by  a  prediction  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Feringhees  (i.e^  of  the  British)  over  India  would  be  overthrown  on 
the  centenary  of  the  yeai*  in  which  they  won  it  at  Plassey. 
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F^atggw,  BartHlff,  <m  a  tribntanr  of  the  western  Bangm^^a,  a 
thriving  centre  of  trade  and  manauctnres.  Agng^  on  the  Jomna, 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  North-western  Provinces.  Below 
it,  and  only  a  mile  from  the  fort,  is  Taj-Mahal  {cram  of  edifioe$)^  the 
most  saperb  mausoleum  in  the  world.  It  is  mosthr  of  white  marble, 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  was  built  about  ImO  bj8hah  Jehan 
in  honour  of  his  wife.  Twenty  thousand  men  were  incessaatlj 
employed  on  it  for  twenty-two  years.  Ddki^  on  the  Jumna,  founded 
by  8fa!ah  Jehan  in  1631.  Owin^  to  the  proximity  of  Meerut^  a 
great  military  station,  where  the  msurrection  of  the  Sepoys  broke 
out  in  the  spring  1857,  Delhi  was  the  first  large  city  ana  important 
fortress  that  feU  into  their  hands. — For  the  detached  territories 
of  Ajmeer,  and  of  Saugor  and  Nerbudda,  which  belong  to  the 
lieutenaot-govemorship  of  the  North-western  Provinces,  see  below, 
paragraph  4. 

3.  The  Punjaub. — ^The  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  of  «tlie 
Punjaub  are  considerable,  and  its  transit  trade  with  Affghanistan  very 
extensive.  The  three  largest  towns,  Lahore^  on  the  Ravee ;  An^ 
ritsiry  on  a  canal  between  the  Ravee  and  the  Beas,  the  chief  tribu- 
tary of  the  Sutlej ;  and  MauHan^  near  the  Chenab,  have  each  a 
population  somewhat  under  100,000.  Laa,  a  small  town  on  a 
branch  of  the  Indus,  shares  with  Amritsir  and  Moultan  the  transit 
trade,  which  is  almost  all  directed  upon  Pes^atrer,  a  city  situated 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  Eh^ber  Pass,  the  principal  northern 
route  across  the  Suliman  Mountams.  This  pass  was  the  scene  of 
dreadful  conflicts  during  the  war  with  Affghanistan,  in  1841-2.  Far 
up,  towards  the  Himalaya,  between  the  Sutlej  and  Giree,  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  8000  ^et,  is  Simla,  a  place  of  great  resort  with 
Europeans  whose  health  has  suffered  from  the  heat  of  the  plains 
below. 

4.  Other  British  Provinces. — (a.)  Oude,  situated  between  the 
North-western  Provinces,  where  they  are  narrowest,  and  Nepaul, 
supplies  almost  the  whole  world  with  saltpetre.  The  annexation  of 
thtf  fertile  district,  in  1856,  was  one  cause  of  the  Sepoy  insurrec- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1857.  Lucknow,  the  capital,  situated  on  the 
Goomty,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  fell  into  their  hands ;  but  the 
British  garrison  held  out  till  it  was  relieved  by  General  Havelock 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  year.  In  1861,  under  Lord  Canning, 
straight  streets  were  run  through  the  heart  of  the^  city,  a  boulevard 
carried  round  it,  and  works  constructed  within  it  capable  of  de- 
ctro}ring  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  in  12  hours.  (5.)  Cia-Sutlej 
Territory.  This  territory  occupies  the  low  water-shed  between  the 
Jumna  and  Sutlej,  sloping  for  the  most  part  towards  the  Utter. 
The  largest  town  in  it,  Loodiana,  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
cotton,  cloth,  and  Cashmere  shawls,  and  a  considerable  transit  trade. 
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Sobram^  a  small  village  on  the  Sutlej,  gives  name  to  a  famous 
victory  won  by  the  British  over  the  Sikhs  in  1846,  after  which  the 
latter  evacuated  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  (c.)  Ajmeer, 
situated  immediately  east  of  the  AravuUi  Mountains,  under  the 
middle  section  of  that  range.  Chief  town,  AjjMer,  {d,)  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda  territories.  Saugor  territory  occupies  the  watershed 
which  divides  the  Upper  Nerbudda  from  the  Cane  and  Sone,  two 
considerable  tributaries  of  the  Granges.  The  Nerbudda  territory 
lies  chiefly  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Mahadeo  Mountains, 
which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Nerbudda  from  certain  tributaries 
of  the  Godavery.  Chief  town,  Saugor,  (e.)  Nagpore,  south  of  the 
preceding,  is  an  elevated  tract,  comprising,  besides  other  dictricts, 
great  part  of  Berar  and  Gondwana,  and  sloping  almost  wholly  along 
tributaries  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavery.    Only  two  smaU 


spectively.  Nagpore^  a  mean-looking  place,  though  the  capital,  has 
extensive  manufactures,  and  a  large  banking  business. 


The  presidency  of  Madras  extends,  from  Lake  Chilka  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Kristna,  in  a  narrow  maritime  belt  called  the  Circars ;  it  then 
expands  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  Kristna, 
excepting  the  native  states  of  Mysore,  Cochin,  and  Travancore. 
Except  Madras  itself,  all  the  towns  are  small.  The  largest  is  Arcoi^ 
on  the  Palar,  half-way  between  Madras  and  the  frontier  of  Mvsore, 
Trichinopoly^  on  the  Cauvery,  is  famed  for  its  jewellery,  hardware, 
saddlery,  and  cheroots.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  the  principal  sea- 
ports are  Cochin^  Calicut^  and  Mangalore,  Cochin  is  the  only  port 
south  of  Bombay,  where  large  ships  can  be  built ;  the  material  used 
is  the  teak  of  the  western  Ghauts.  It  communicates  by  a  river  with 
a  backwater,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  for  nearly  200  miles, 
and  is  nowhere  more  than  three  or  four  miles,  and  sometimes  only  a 
few  hundred  yards,  distant  from  the  sea.  Cochin  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  timber  with  Bombay  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Calicut  was 
the  first  place  in  India  touched  at  by  Vasco  de  Gama  (1498),  or  any 
other  European  navigator.  From  it  is  derived  our  word  calico. 
Mangalore  is  a  great  depdt  for  the  sandal  wood  of  the  Mysore  hills. 


The  presidency  of  Bombay,  the  smallest,  is  separated  from  that  of 
Madras  by  the  Portugese  possession  of  Goa ;  it  consists  of  the  ex- 
tensive territory  adjoining  the  city  of  Bombay,  and  the  detached 
province  of  Sinde  on  the  lower  Indus.  After  Bombay  itself,  the 
only  considerable  towns  are  Poonah^  south-east  from  Bombay,  and 


districts  send  their  drainage 
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Suirai^  on  the  Tftptee.  In  Sinde,  the  conntry  of  the  lower  Indus, 
there  are  three  important  places,  viz : — Kvrrachee^  Hydrahad^  and 
SkUearpoor.  Kurrachee  is  the  onl^  safe  port  in  Sinde,  and  the 
only  one  that  can  admit  vessels  drawmg  more  than  ten  feet  of  water. 
It  promises  to  become  to  India  what  Liverpool  is  to  England. 
Shikarpoor,  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bolan  pass,  the 
principal  southern  route  across  the  Snliman  Mountains,  has  a  con- 
siderable transit  trade. 


Great  and  small,  the  native  states  amount  to  about  400,  and  con- 
tain a  population  of  about  40,000,000.  Only  the  more  considerable 
are  enumerated  here. 

1.  Of  those  which  are  politically  or,  if  independent,  locally  con- 
nected with  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  (a.)  the  following  occupy  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Himalaya: — ^Bhotan,  Sikim,  Nepaul,  and 
Cashmere.  Nepaul  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  highest  summits 
of  the  Himalaya  (p.  15.)  The  ruling  race,  called  Ghoorkas,  of 
Hindoo  origin,  make  excellent  soldiers;  the  subject  race,  called 
Newars,  of  Mongolian  origin,  make  better  artisans.  Capital, 
Khatmandu,  By  Cashmere  are  meant  the  dominions  of  Gholab 
Singh  and  his  descendants,  which  form  the  northern  side  of  the 
Punjaub  triangle,  and  are  so  rounded  off  on  the  upper  Indus  as  to 
include,  besides  the  province  of  Cashmere,  capital,  Sirinuggur,  that 
of  Ladakh,  or  Middle  Thibet,  capital,  Leh,  and  that  of  Bulti,  or 
Little  Thibet,  capital,  Iskardlo.  (b.)  The  following  are  spread  over 
central  India: — ^The  Rajpoot  States,  occupying  both  sides  of  the 
AravuUi  Mountains,  with  the  British  territory  of  Ajmeer  in  the 
centre ;  Gwalior,  or  Scindiah^s  dominions,  consisting  of  isolated  dis- 
tricts, the  largest  of  which  occupies  the  bend  of  the  Chumbul,  as  it 
flows  on  to  meet  the  Jumna,  with  the  hill  fort  of  Gwalior  in  the 
centre;  Bundelcund,  east  of  the  preceding,  famous  for  the 
diamond  mines  of  Punnah  ;  Indore,  or  Holcar^s  dominions,  lying 
in  isolated  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains, 
towards  their  western  extremity ;  and  Hyderabad,  or  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  between  the  British  territory  of  Nagpore  and  the  river 
Kristna.  Hyderabad  is  the  capital.  Golconda,  near  it,  was  once 
famous  for  diamonds.  North-east  of  Aurungabadj  a  decayed 
place  of  60,000,  is  the  village  of  Assaye,  where,  in  1803,  Maior- 


brilliant  victory  over  a  Mahratta  force  greatly  superior  in  number. 

2.  Politically  connected  with  the  Madras  Presidency,  are : — 
Mysore,  chief  towns,  Seringapatam  and  Bangalore;  Travancore, 
chief  town,  Trivandrum;  and  Cochin.  In  Travancore,  Christians 
form  one-eighth  of  the  population,  a  larger  proportion  than  occurs 
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an3rwhere  else  in  India,  the  Portuguese  proYxnce  of  Gca  excepted. 
The  Travancore  Christians  are  mostly  of  the  Syrian  form. 

3.  Politically  connected  with  Bombay,  are,  Gujerat  and  Catch. 
The  former  province  comprises,  besides  the  200  and  more  petty 
chieftainships  of  Kattiwar,  the  dominions  of  the  Giiicowar  and  his 
tributaries.  The  Quicowar*s  capital  is  Baroda^  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Vindhya  Mountams.  In  Cutch,  is  found  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  surface  being  permanently  elevated 
by  an  earthquake.  In  1819,  a  district,  bO  miles  long  by  16  miles 
broad,  was  suddenly  raised  ten  feet  above  its  former  level.  The 
raised  portion  still  stands  above  the  unraised  like  a  long  perpendicu- 
lar wall,  called  UUah  Bund,  t.e.,  God's  Wall. 

y. — ^NON-BRITISH  F0SSBSSI0N8. 

The  most  considerable  point  of  territory  is  the  Portuguese  pro- 
vince of  Croa.  Two-thiras  of  the  population  are  Christians  of  the 
Roman-catholic  persuasion.  The  town  of  Goa,  built,  like  Madras, 
on  a  small  island,  has  now  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  instead  of 
the  200,000  which  it  contained  when  Portugal  was  mistress  in  the 
East.  The  French  have  five  towns  in  India,  viz.,  Chandemagorey  on 
the  Hoogly,  above  Calcutta,  Yanaon,  Fondichenry,  and  Carical,  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  proper,  and  Make  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  Pondicherry  is  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions.  The 
Danes  sold  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  1845,  their  two  settle- 
ments, which  were  Serampore,  near  Calcutta,  and  Tranquebar,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast. 

VI,— ISLANDS. 

Ceylon  is  the  only  large  island.  It  is  pear-shaped,  mountainous, 
and  well  watered,  with  a  better  soil  and  cumate  than  Bengal,  and  by 
no  means  so  dense  a  population.  The  wooded  parts  are  extremely 
unhealthy.  Ceylon  abounds  with  precious  stones,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  one  called  Cat'a-Eye  is  peculiar  to 
it.  Cinnamon  is  its  most  valuable  tree.  The  most  remarkable 
object  in  Ceylon  is  a  mountain,  7000  feet  high,  called  Adam's  Peak, 
on  the  level  summit  of  which  is  a  lake,  and  also  a  large  stone 
bearing  the  print  of  a  colossal  human  foot.  The  Buddhists  believe 
this  footprint  to  have  been  made  by  Buddha  when  he  ascended  up  to 
heaven ;  and  the  Mahometans,  thajt  it  was  made  by  Adam,  when  he 
stood  on  the  mountain-top  to  take  a  farewell  look  of  Paradise,  i.e.,  of 
Ceylon.  The  native  Christians  ascribe  it  to  St.  Thomas.  The  Ma- 
hometans believe  that,  when  Adam  was  driven  out  of  Ceylon,  he  left 
it  by  a  series  of  sandbanks  that  lie  between  Ceylon  and  the  Coro- 
mandel coast,  and  are  called  Adam's  Bridge.  These  sandbanks, 
together  with  the  islands  of  Manaar  and  Bamia9eram,  obstruct  the 
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passage  to  saeh  a  decree  that  there  ia  no  channel  left  with  more  than 
six  feet  of  water  at  the  flood.  In  the  Straits  of  Manaar  is  the  moat 
extensive  pearl  fishery  in  the  world:  the  pearls  are  whiter  than 
those  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Colombo^  the 
present  capital,  the  best  quality  of  cinnamon  is  grown.  A  road,  equal 
U)  the  best  in  England,  connects  it  with  Kandy,  the  ancient  capital, 
and  with  Trincomalee^  which  has  a  land-locked  harbour  and  fortifica- 
tions that  might  easily  be  rendered  impregnable.  Dondra  Head  is  a 
lowpoint  of  land,  on  which  stands  a  village :  west  from  it  is  Point 
de  GalUf  a  strong  fortress  and  excellent  harbour.  Ceylon  has  no 
political  connexion  with  any  of  the  Indian  presidencies;  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  colony,  and  its  affairs  are  accordingly  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies.  The  Laccadwe  and  Maldive 
Ulanda,  off  the  Malabar  coast,  are  merely  the  highest  parts  of 
coral  banks  that  have  become  covered  with  sand  and  vegetation. 
None  of  these  islands  rise  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  most  of  them  are  8urrounded4)y  a  coral  reef,  which 
breaks  the  force  of  the  ocean- wave  at  some  distance  from  the  land. 
The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  and  inoffensive.  Their  chief 
wealth  consists  in  cocoa-nuts,  fish,  and  cowrie  shells.  In  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  are  the  Andaman  and  Ntcobar  groups,  in  very  nearly  the 
same  latitude  as  the  Laccadives  and  Maldives  respectively.  The 
Nicobar  Islands  abound  with  cocoa-nuts ;  in  1848,  Denmark  aban- 
doned its  claim  of  sovereignty  over  these  islands.  The  Andaman 
Islands  yield  valuable  timber  and  abundance  of  beautiful  shells. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy  ,*  and  the  inhabitants  are  naked  savages, 
black,  with  the  big  head,  small  limbs,  and  protuberant  belly  of  the 
New  Hollanders.  These  inlands  have  been  formed  into  a  convict 
settlement  for  India. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  TOWNS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLACES  IN 
HINDOSTAN,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RIVER  BASINS. 

IvDUB,     .   .  Hyderabad. 

Trib.  2.  (.  Moultan,  on  the  Chenab,  trib.  of  the  SutleJ. 

Lahore,  on  the  Ravee,  trib.  of  the  Chenab. 
Cashmere,  on  trib.  of  the  Jelum,  which  flows 
into  the  Chenab. 

Tapteb,  .   .  Surat. 

Cauvery,    .   Carical,  Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly,  Seringapatam. 
Felak,    .   .  Arcot. 

Kristva,  .   .       Trib.  I  6.  Hyderabad,  on  the  Mussy. 

Poonah,  on  trib.  of  the  Bimah. 

GoDAVERT,  .  Anrungabad. 

Trib.  I  b.  Nagpore  on  the  Nag. 
'Mahavuody,  Cttttack. 
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Ganges,  .  .  Fatna,  Benares,  Allahabad,  Gawnpore  ;  on  the  Hoogly 
branch,  Calcutta,  Serampore,  Chandernagore,  Moor- 
shedabad ;  and  on  trib.  of  the  Hoogly,  Plasse;^. 

Trib.  r,  b.  Gaya,  on  the  Phal»),  absorbed  in  irrigation. 

Agra,  Taje-MMy  Delhi,  on  the  Jnmna.  f 
Punnah  on  the  Cane,  trib.  of  the  Jumna. 
Otnein,  on  trib.  of  the  Chumbul,  which 
flows  into  the  Jumna. 
Trxb.  I  b.  Lucknow,  on  the  Goomty. 

MABITIM E  TOWNS  NOT  AT  THE  MOUTH  OP  ANT  BIVEB. 

Western  Coast. — Bombay,  Goa,  Mangalore,  Calicut,  Cochin,  Trivandnun. 
Eastern  Coast — Pondicherry,  Madras,  Yanaon,  Pooree. 
Ceylon, — Trincomalee,  Point  de  Galle. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATTEB. 

Race^  LanguagCj  and  Education. — The  inhabitants  of  India,  like  those 
of  Europe,  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race ;  but  they  are  divided  into  even  a 
peater  number  of  varieties.  There  are  at  least  thirty  distinct  nations  in 
Lidia,  each  with  a  language  of  its  own,  and  each  language  branches  out 
into  an  endless  variety  of  dialects.  The  Brahminical  Hindoos  constitute 
the  great  majority,  but  their  characteristics  are  far  from  uniform.  In 
Bengal  they  are  small,  weak,  timid,  and  false ;  in  the  upper  provinces,  and 
particularly^  in  Rajpootana,  they  are  tall,  strong,  courageous  and  honest. 
The  Sanscrit,  a  dead  language  now,  is  the  one  used  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Brahminical  Hindoos ;  it  is  deemed  the  most  ancient  in  the  Indo- 
Germanic  class.  Of  the  modem  dialects  the  Bengalee  is  spoken  by  the 
largest  number,  by  about  30,000,000 ;  next  comes  the  Hindostanee,  spoken 
by  about  20,000,000  in  the  upper  provinces.  The  latter  has  been  adopted 
by  the  British  Government  for  general  purposes ;  but  in  the  management 
of  local  affairs  the  local  dialect  is  employed.  Every  village  has  its  school- 
master, but  the  instruction  given  is  exceedingly  limited ;  and  as  the  few, 
who  go  beyond  reading  ana  ciphering,  study  none  but  the  sacred  books, 
their  views  are  always  limited,  and  often  erroneous. 

Helwion. — Nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  India  profess  the  Brah- 
minictu  religion,  of  which  the  sects  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Buddhism 
prevails  only  in  Bliotan,  Aracan,  and  Ceylon ;  the'Mahometans  amount  to 
15,000,000,  and  are  spread  over  the  Northern  and  Central  Pi'ovinces. 
Neither  the  Protestant  nor  the  Homan-catholic  missionaries  have  met 
with  much  success  in  converting  the  .inhabitants  of  India  to  Christianity ; 
but  Armenian  Christians  arc  found  in  the  great  towns,  and  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  CIn'istians,  adhering  to  the  Syrian  form,  are  scattered 
along  the  southuni  shores  of  the  peninsula  proper.  In  Travancore, 
Christian  churches  are  said  to  be  more  numerous  than  heathen  temples. 

Caste. — Tlie  prejudices  of  caste,  prevalent  among  the  Brahminical 
Hindoos,  arc  a  great  ban-ier  to  progress.  Anciently  the  castes  were  only 
four,  viz.,  priests,  soldiers,  merchants,  and,  husbandmen,  and,  lastly, 
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artuaM,  Ubonrert,  uid  serrants  But  now  there  are  hnndreda  of  castes, 
almost  as  many  castes  as  kinds  of  employment ;  for  each  man  fancies 
himself  bomid  to  follow  the  employment  of  his  father.  A  far  greater  evil 
than  the  hereditary  character  of  employments  is  the  mataal  estrangement 
fcsolting  from  caste,  which  is  often  so  great  as  to  exting^sh  all  feeling  of 
a  common  humanity.  This  extreme  is  always  shown  to  those  who  have 
lost  caste,  eaSMparialu  in  the  Camatic.  A  person  who  considers  him- 
self of  pore  caste  wonld  not  enter  a  pariah's  house,  or  eat  meat  prepared 
by  him ;  even  to  touch  him  would  be  pollution. 


FARTHER  INDIA ;  OR,  THE  SOUTH-EASTERN 
PENINSULA. 

Ck)NFiauRATioN. — ^The  South-eastern  Peninsula  comprises  all 
the  land  lying  southwards  between  Hindostan  and  China,  and 
is  politically  divided  thus  : — 

2,000,000 
1,600,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
7,000,000 
500,000 

17,000,000 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  South-eastern  Peninsula,  mountain* 
ranges  run  north  and  south,  and  between  them  flow  rivers  of 
corresponding  magnitude.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Irrawadj, 
the  great  fertilizer  and  commercial  highway  of  Birmah;  the 
Thaleain,  which  separates  Birmah  from  Siam ;  the  Meinam, 
which  is  to  Siam  what  the  Irrawady  is  to  Birmah;  and 
the  Maykiang,  which  is  common  to  Laos  and  to  the  Southern 
Province  of  the  Empire  of  Annam. 

Races,  Languages,  and  CitiLisATiON. — Excepting  the  Ma- 
lays, who  inhabit  the  coast,  and  the  oriental  negroes,  who  inhabit 
the  interior  of  Malacca,  the  population  of  the  South-eastern 
Peninsula  is  of  a  type  intermediate  between  the  Mongolian  and 
Caucasian  races.  Their  languages,  the  Birmese,  the  Siamese, 
which  is  also  spoken  in  Laos,  and  the  Annamese,  have  mmy 


British  Possessions,  viz.,  Pegu,  Tenasserim,  and  the 

Eastern  Settlements,  

French  Possessions,  viz.,  Lower  Cocbin-China, 

Birman  Empire,  

Kingdom  of  Siam,        ....  • 

Country  of  the  Laos,  

Empire  of  Annam, 

Malay  States,  
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characteristics  in  common  with  those  of  China  and  Thihet  The 
inhabitants  of  all  these  countries  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
many  of  which  are  barbarous ;  and  the  most  civilized,  those  of 
Birmah,  are  still  far  behind  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  The 
Empire  of  Annam  comprises  half  the  population  of  the  whole 
South-eastern  Peninsula;  and  in  respect  of  military  affairs,  in- 
cluding naval  architecture,  is  farther  advanced  than  Birmah. 
Despotism  is  the  universal  form  of  government,  and  Buddhism 
the  prevalent  religion,  except  among  the  Malays,  who  are  Ma- 
hometans. 

L  British  Possessions.  1.  Pegu,  lying  between  Birmah  and 
the  sea,  and  occupying  an  area  equal  to  that  of  Ireland,  was 
retained  by  the  British  at  the  close  of  the  Birmese  war  in  1852, 
and  made  subject  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  Its  principal 
towns  are  Prome,  above  the  delta  of  the  Irrawady ;  Bassetn,  on 
the  western  branch ;  Rangoon^  on  the  eastern ;  and  Martaban^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Salween,  which  has  a  course  nearly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Irrawady.  From  the  delta  of  the  Irrawady,  and 
the  lower  Sitang,  Europe  now  draws  her  principal  supplies  of 
rice,  and  no  longer  from  Bengal  as  formerly.  2.  Tenasserim, 
also  under  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  is  a  region  nearly  500 
miles  in  length  by  about  50  miles  in  breadth,  and  extending 
from  the  frontier  of  Pegu  along  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca  to  11"  n.  latitude.  It  consists  of  four  provinces,  viz., 
Amherst,  Tavoy,  Ye,  and  Mergui.  The  first  contains  the  largest 
town,  Moulmein^  pop.  20,000,  situated  opposite  Martaban.  3. 
The  Eastern  Settlements,  subject  only  to  the  Government  of 
India,  consist  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  also  called  Penang, 
from  its  shape  resembling  that  of  the  areca  nut,  which  the 
Malays  call  Penang ;  Wellesley  Province,  on  the  mainland  op- 
posite Penang ;  Malacca,  a  maritime  district  also  on  the  main- 
land; and  the  island  of  Singapore.  Oeorgetowny  in  Penang,  is 
the  seat  of  Government.  The  island-town  of  Singapore  is  the 
chief  emporium  of  trade  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

II.  French  Possessions. — These  were  acquired  by  force  of 
arms  in  1860,  and  consist  of  three  provinces  in  Lower  Cochin- 
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China,  extending  eastward  from  the  river  Cambodia  for  85  miles, 
and  up  that  river  for  130  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  capital, 
SatgoHj  pop.  180,000,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
about  40  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  China  Sea,  is  defended 
landwards  hy  miles  of  jungle  and  swamp :  it  has  now  a  French 
naval  arsenal,  and  docks  admitting  the  largest  ships.  Saigon 
communicates  hj  a  canal  with  the  river  Cambodia  or  Majkiang, 
over  which  the  French  exercise  absolute  control :  they  also  claim 
a  protectorate  over  the  neighbouring  viceroyalty  of  Cambodia. 

III.  BiRMAH. — The  Birman  Empire  is  now  confined  to  the 
inland  territory  of  Ava,  or  Birmah  proper.  In  no  country  of 
the  world  is  the  teak-tree  so  abundant ;  but  unfortunately  it  grows 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  river.  The  largest 
town  is  Ava,  the  capital ;  pop.  30,000.  The  houses  are  raised 
above  the  ground  in  proportion  to  the  owners'  means ;  those  of 
the  very  poorest  are  raised  three  feet  above  the  ground.  Below 
Ava,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irrawady,  are  several  hundred  wells 
of  petroleum.  On  the  same  river,  but  near  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier, is  Bhamo,  a  prosperous  town  of  14,000  inhabitants,  situate 
in  the  midst  of  the  wealthiest  district  in  the  empire.  It  carries 
on  a  great  trade  with  China.  The  Birmese  are  below  the  Hin- 
doos and  Chinese  in  civilisation. 

rV.  SiAM — This  country  is  called  by  its  inhabitants,  Thai, 
i.e.,  free,  or  Monang-thai,  ue.,  kingdom  of  the  free.  The  word 
Siam,  quite  unknown  to  the  natives,  is  Malay  for  the  brown 
race.''  The  constitution  is  a  feudal  monarchy  similar  to  the 
Japanese ;  but  in  Siam  the  hereditary  chieftains  have  less,  and 
the  central  government  more  power  than  in  Japan.  Nearly 
half  the  population  consists  of  Chinese,  the  Siamese  themselves, 
owing  to  polygamy  and  their  filthy  way  of  living,  being  unable 
to  maintain  their  numbers.  The  Siamese  are  said  to  be  the  best 
musicians  in  the  East.  BankoTc,  the  modem  capital,  and  chief 
scat  of  commerce,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meinam,  has  a 
population  of  350,000,  Ayvihia,  on  a  river-island  above  Ban- 
kok,  was  the  ancient  capital.  At  Bankok  the  river  is  from  six 
to  ton  fathoms  deep  close  to  the  bank,  and  very  many  families 
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live  in  large  barges,  moored  along  the  sides  of  the  river  and 
canals.    Bankok  has  been  called  the  Venice  of  the  East. 

V.  Laos. — ^This  country  occupies  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Meinam  and  Maykiang,  and  is  understood  to  be  very  fertile ; 
but  less  is  known  of  it  than  of  any  other  country  in  Asia.  It  is 
believed  to  be  occupied  by  a  number  of  separate  and  partially 
independent  states.  Its  mountains  yield  the  enormous  trees 
which  the  Chinese  convert  into  masts  for  their  largest  junks ; 
but  most  of  its  trade  is  with  Siam.  Chief  town,  Changmai,  on 
the  Meinam ;  pop.  25,000. 

VI.  Empire  of  Annam. — This  empire  consists  of  three  pro- 
vinces, Tonquin  or  Annam  proper  in  the  north,  Cambodia  in  the 
south,  and  between  these,  Cochin-China,  along  the  east  coast. 
The  first  two  are  wide-spreading  alluvial  plains,  the  last  consists 
of  short  transverse  valleys,  running  from  the  sea  towards  a  range 
of  mountains  which  separates  both  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin 
from  the  valley  of  the  Maykiang.  Cambodia  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  range;  the  other  two  provinces  are  on, the  east  side. 
Cochin-China  produces  great  abundance  of  rice  and  sugar,  and 
its  sugar-candy  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  furnishes 
China  largely  with  bird s'-n est s,  and  cinnamon,  which, 
though  coarser  than  that  of  Ceylon,  is  preferred  by  the  Chinese. 
Rice  is  the  staple  produce  of  Tonquin;  silk  and  betel- nut  of 
Cambodia,  which  also  gives  name  to  gamboge^  a  gum-resin 
obtained  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  a  tree.  These  two 
provinces  are  governed  by  viceroys.  Cochin-China  is  governed 
directly  by  the  emperor,  whose  residence  is  at  Hue^  a  paltry 
town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  situate  nine  miles  from  the  sea, 
on  a  navigable  river.  Lower  Cochin-China  is  a  French 
possession  (p.  295).  Ketshoj  the  capital  of  Tonquin,  has  a 
population  of  150,000.  It  is  a  great  seat  of  industry,  Tonquin 
being  the  only  province  in  the  empire  which  abounds  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron :  it  produces  varnish  trees,  too,  and  the 
lackered  ware  of  Tonquin  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  east. 

VII.  Malay  States. — The  range  of  mountains  which  sepa- 
rates the  Meinam  valley  from  that  of  the  Thaleam,  runs  down 
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through  the  Peninaiik  of  Malacca,  and  overspreads  the  greater 
part  of  it.  Gold  is  found  in  these  mountains,  but  the  yield  of 
tin  is  much  more  important.  The  forests  supply  commerce  with 
gutta  percha.  There  are  about  ten  states  governed  by  petty 
sovereigns,  and  so  ill  governed  that  piracy,  to  which  the  Malays 
are  naturally  prone,  is  more  profitable  than  regular  industiy  on 
land.  The  near  neighbourhood  of  British  settlements,  where 
life  and  property  are  secure,  has  withdrawn  almost  all  trade 
from  the  Malay  towns,  if,  indeed,  a  few  thatched  wood  hats, 
arranged  without  plan,  can  be  called  a  town. 


CHINA  PROPER. 
Area,  nearly  half  that  of  Europe.  PopnUtioEi,  Four  hundred  MiHiona. 
Chinese  Wall. — Mountains  form  the  inland  boundary,  except 
along  the  north  frontier,  where  a  great  wall  separates  China 
Proper  from  Manchooria  and  Mongolia.  This  wall  runs  west- 
ward from  the  Yellow  Sea  for  1500  miles,  till  it  ends  in  an 
impassable  region  of  rock  and  desert.  The  foundation  consists 
of  huge  ashlars  laid  in  mortar ;  the  superstructure  is  a  mound 
of  earth  cased  with  bricks ;  the  height  is  30  feet  in  the  plains, 
and  20  feet  on  the  higher  grounds ;  and  the  breadth  is  such, 
that  six  horsemen  could  ride  abreast  on  the  top.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  a  wall  12  feet  high,  and  4  feet  thick  made  out 
of  the  materials,  would  encompass  the  globe  at  the  equatorial 
circumference.  The  Chinese  wall  was  built  in  the  third  century 
as  a  defence  against  th^  Tartars,  and  is  now  faJling  to  ruin  in 
many  places. 

Configuration. — ^The  great  rivers,  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  Ho- 
ang-ho,  separated  towards  their  sources  by  the  Peling  Mountains, 
are  the  chief  physical  features.  Europeans  have  called  them 
respectively  the  Blue  and  Yellow  rivers,  the  waters  of  the  former 
being  clear,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  arc  so  turbid  as  to  colour 
the  adjacent  sea  with  the  yellow  clay  which  they  hold  in  sus- 
pension, The  Yang-tse-kiang  is  larger,  but  much  slower  than 
the  Hoang-ho.    The  Peiho,  the  nearest  river  to  Pcktn,  aiid 
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the  Choo-kiang,  which  flows  hy  Canton,  are  also  considerable. 
China  Proper  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  large  basins  with 
an  eastern  aspect,  the  watersheds  becoming  mountainous  towards 
their  western  extremity,  but  subsiding  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to 
allow  the  several  river-basins  to  form  one  continuously  low  and 
level  shore.  The  mountainous  region  lies  to  the  west  of  112°, 
and  so  impregnable  are  the  mountain-fastnesses  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  this  region,  that  a  number  of  hardy  tribes  have  hitherto 
succeeded  in  defending  them  against  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire.  No  part  of  China  is  so  rich  in  metals  as  this  south- 
west comer.  Gold  is  found,  and  very  fine  copper,  which  is 
much  more  extensively  used  than  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
sorts  of  utensils.  East  of  112**,  from  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  north- 
wards to  beyond  Pekin,  is  an  alluvial  and  very  fertile  plain, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  which  not  a  pebble  or  even  a 
grain  of  sand  can  be  found ;  southwards  is  a  more  variegated 
region.  The  great  plain  is  in  many  places  lower  than  the 
Hoang-ho,  which  is  carefully  embanked ;  and  it  extends  to  some 
distance  beyond  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  immediately  south  of  which 
is  a  swampy  province  called  Hou-quang,  t.c,  country  of  lakes. 
The  largest  lake  is  Tong-ting,  with  a  circumference  of  about 
300  miles ;  Poyang,  farther  east,  is  only  one-third  as  large,  but 
much  more  beautiful.  The  tea -growing  districts  are  on  the 
southern  tributaries  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  basin  of  which  is 
one  vast  coal-field. 

Islands. — ^The  small  islands  along  the  .  coast  of  China  are 
sterile,  but  have  excellent  harbours.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Hainan,  which  is  large ;  but  Formosa  is  fertile.  So  is  Chusan, 
which  was  held  for  some  time  by  the  British,  but  restored  to 
the  Chinese  in  1845.  The  mountainous  interior  of  both  Hainan 
and  Formosa  is  still  held  by  independent  tribes.  The  Loo-choo 
and  Majicosima  groups,  north-east  of  Formosa,  enjoy  a  remark- 
ably equable  climate.  They  are  tributary  to  China,  and  are 
inhabited  by  a  polite  and  cultivated  race^ 

Climate. — China,  being  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  has  the 
temperature  not  of  western  Europe,  but  of  eastern  America, 
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The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  great,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  only  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter.  Pekin  h&a 
a  summer  like  that  of  Naples,  a  winter  like  that  of  Stockholm. 
Snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  three  consecutive  months  at  Pekin^ 
which  is  in  the  latitude  of  central  Spain,  and  it  has  been  known 
to  fall  in  Canton,  within  the  tropics,  where  the  summer  heat  is 
greater  than  even  in  Bengal.  Notwithstanding  these  extremes 
of  temperature,  the  climate  is  highly  salubrious,  a  result  owing 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  universal  cultivation  of  the  surface. 

Industry. — Population  presses  so  hard  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  China,  that  husbandry  is  promoted  by  every  possible 
means.  Public  opinion  places  the  learned  in  the  first  rank  of 
honour,  but  husbandmen  come  next;  manufacturers  and  merchants 
occupy  respectively  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  No  spot  of 
ground  is  left  untilled  ;  woods  have  been  cut  down  till  scarcely 
a  tree  remains ;  pasture  is  confined  to  the  hill-tops,  where  grain 
would  not  ripen,  and  the  hills  themselves  are  terraced  up  to  the 
limit  of  cultivation ;  every  particle  of  refuse  is  treasured  up  for 
manure ;  and  spade  husbandry,  the  most  productive  of  all,  is 
universal.  Rice  is  the  favourite  grain  in  the  lower  grounds, 
and  wheat  in  the  higher;  in  some  places  the  same  ground 
produces  both  in  one  year,  rice  in  the  warm  season,  and  wheat 
in  the  cold.  Great  services  are  rendered  to  agriculture  as  well 
as  to  trade  by  the  imperial  canal,  which,  with  the  interruption 
of  only  one  day's  land-journey,  extends  from  Canton  to  nearly 
200  miles  beyond  Pekin,  a  distance  altogether  of  more  than 
1000  miles.  The  canal  winds  very  much,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  deep  cuttings  or  of  tunnels.  It  was  constructed 
in  the  tenth  century  to  ensure  the  more  abundant  supply  of 
the  capital  with  provisions,  and,  in  conjunction  with  die  two 
principal  rivers  of  China,  fonns  the  grandest  system  of  irriga- 
tion and  inland  navigation  in  existence. 

Government,  Race,  and  Religion. — ^The  Chinese  belong  to 
the  Mongolian  race.  Small  eyes  and  feet,  and  protuberant  lips, 
are  admired  in  the  women ;  corpulence  and  long  finger-nails,  as 
indications  of  an  easy  life,  are  coveted  by  the  men.    They  are 
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a  quiet,  orderly,  and  industrious  race,  not  given  to  violent 
crimes,  but  in  the  highest  degree  to  lying  and  petty  frauds. 
The  emperor  is  of  the  conquering  Manchoo  race ;  and  accord* 
ingly,  in  the  supreme  council,  which  consists  of  four  members, 
two  are  of  Chinese,  and  two  of  Manchoo  descent.  The  family 
is  the  model,  ^as  well  as  the  basis,  of  Chinese  society  and 
government.  Respect  for  the  aged  and  for  parents,  the  sub* 
ordination  in  general  of  juniors  to  their  seniors,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  poor  kindred,  are  virtues  all  but  universal 
among  the  Chinese.  The  only  two  holidays  in  their  calendar, 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  the  last,  are  for  family  purposes ; 
the  former  for  family  visiting,  and  the  latter  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  dead.  The  court,  with  the  emperor  at  its 
head,  and  the  upper  classes,  have  no  other  religion  than  the 
system  of  Confucius.  Buddhism,  with  endless  modifications 
and  combinations,  is  the  religion  of  the  masses ;  but  no  act 
of  worship  is  so  sacred  as  the  presentation  of  certain  offerings 
at  the  tombs  of  departed  relatives.  Corporal  punishment  by 
the  bamboo  is  inflicted  on  adult  offenders  of  all  ranks,  just 
as  if  they  were  children ;  and  after  punishment,  the  criminal 
must  even  thank  the  magistrate  for  his  paternal  care. 

Education. — In  China,  more  than  in  any  other  country, 
government  appointments  are  made  according  to  academical 
merit,  ascertained  by  examination.  There  are  three  degrees  of 
academical  merit,  and  all  public  functionaries,  called  by  us 
mandarins,  must  have  taken  at  least  two  of  them.  Of  the 
common  people,  few  men,  and  no  women,  can  read  even  the 
easiest  book;  but  education  can  be  had  ever3rwhere  at  a 
moderate  expense,  and  immense  numbers  present  themselves 
at  the  public  competitive  examinations.  The  whole  object  of 
study,  however,  is  to  cram  the  lore  of  past  ages ;  and  he  is 
most  highly  esteemed  who  can  repeat  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  works  or  sayings  of  the  ancient  sages.  Many  dialects  are 
spoken  in  China,  but  the  written  language  is  everywhere  the 
same.  There  are  in  all  80,000  written  characters,  made  up  of 
214  rudimentary  ones.   It  was  long  universally  believed  that 
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tluB  written  language  served  equally  for  the  eighteen  distinct 
langoages  spoken  in  China,  and  this  seemed  possible,  on  the 
supposition  of  each  written  character  denoting  not  a  word,  but 
an  idea.  Some,  however,  now  maintain  that  each  rudimentary 
character  denotes  a  syllable,  and  each  of  the  80,000  characters 
a  word,  in  the  prevalent  Chinese  dialect,  withoi|t  a  knowledge 
of  which  the  written  language  cannot  be  interpreted. 

CiviusATiON. — Stationariness  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
Chinese  civilisation.  For  2000  years  canals  have  been  in 
operation  among  the  Chinese  ;  yet,  instead  of  locks,  they  still 
make  use  of  inclined  planes  and  rollers,  by  means  of  which 
boats  are  drawn  up  a  perpendicular  height  of  fifteen  feet.  The 
mariner's  compass,  printing,  and  gunpowder,  were  known  to 
the  Chinese  long  before  they  were  known  to  Europeans ;  yet 
Europeans  have  brought  them  to  greater  perfection,  and  have 
derived  far  greater  advantages  from  them.  The  Chinese  still 
print  from  wooden  blocks,  and  the  mariner's  compass  has  not 
enabled  them  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  In  like  manner, 
though  they  have  had,  from  time  immemorial,  enough  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry  for  the  c<5mmon  affairs  of  life,  they 
cannot  yet  make  the  more  difficult  calculations  in  astronomy 
without  the  aid  of  Europeans. 

FoBEiGN  Policy. — ^The  laws  which  used  to  prohibit  alike 
the  emigration  of  natives  and  the  admission  of  barbarians,  i.e.j 
foreigners,  are  becoming  a  dead  letter.  The  Chinese  now  form 
large  communities  in  the  South-eastern  Peninsula;  they  are 
multiplying  in  Calcutta,  and  have  found  their  way,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  even  to  Australia  and  California.  For  a  long 
time  Canton  was  the  only  port  open  to  foreigners,  and  it  was 
deemed  a  great  concession  when,  in  1842,  other  four  were 
opened  to  them,  viz.,  Amoy^  Foo-choo-foOj  Ningpoj  and  Shanghai^ 
all  situated  between  Canton  and  Nankin.  Since  the  war  of 
1860,  others  still  have  been  opened,  viz.,  Swataw,  in  the 
province  of  Canton;  Teng-choo^  at  the  southern  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Petchili ;  Niu-chwcmg^  in  Manchooria,  on  Liautung 
Gulf ;  Kong-choOf  in  the  island  of  Hainan ;  Ta^t&an,  in  that  of 
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Formosa ;  CMn-ktang,  Keu-kiang^  and  Hang^kow,  on  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang.  Hang-kow  is  said  to  be  at  once  the  Liverpool,  the 
Birmingham,  and  the  Sheffield  of  China  :  though  570  miles  from 
the  river's  mouth,  it  can  be  reached  by  ships  drawing  20  feet  of 
water.  European  ambassadors  remde  at  Pekin.  The  full  benefit 
of  these  concessions  has  not  yet  been  reaped  in  consequence  of 
wide-spread  rebellions ;  of  which  the  most  formidable  was  that 
under  Taeping,  a  Chinaman  who  had  been  educated  by  Christian 
missionaries,  and  who,  whilst  appealing  to  the  Christian  Scrip* 
tures,  gave  himself  out  at  the  same  time  as  inspired.  Taeping 
made  Sunday  a  day  of  worship,  caused  all  images  to  be 
broken,  sanctioned  polygamy,  prohibited  the  use  of  spirits, 
tobacco,  and  opium,  denounced  idleness,  forcing  even  the  rich 
to  work  six  hours  a-day,  tolerated  Christian  missionaries,  and 
enjoined  respect  for  foreigners  generally. 

Important  Plages. — Peking  the  capital,  pop.  1,000,000, 
situated  in  a  sandy  plain,  fourteen  ,  miles  from  the  Feiho,  was 
taken  by  the  allied  English  and  French  in  October  1860.  It 
consists  of  two  cities — a  northern  one,  inhabited  by  Tartars, 
and  a  southern  one,  inhabited  by  Chinese :  the  former  is  the 
handsomer,  but  the  latter  has  all  the  trade.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  summer-palace,  sacked  by 
the  allies;  the  gardens  cover  about  60,000  acres,  and  are 
diversified  by  imitations  of  natural  scenery.  Tientsin^  on  the 
Peiho,  the  granary  of  the  capital.  Pehtang,  on  the  coast, 
where  the  allied  troops  landed,  twelve  miles  from  the  Taku 
forts,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  Nankin^  the  capital  till  1421, 
now  occupies  but  a  small  part  of  its  ancient  enclosure,  which  is 
much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Pekin.  It  is  still,  however, 
a  great  manufacturing  city,  silk  being  the  staple  ;  its  paper  and 
printing  are  the  best  in  the  empire ;  its  cottons  also  are 
highly  esteemed,  hence  our  nankeen.  At  Canton,  thousands  of 
families  live  in  barges  moored  in  the  river,  which  is  as  broad  as 
the  Thames  at  London,  and  can  be  navigated  for  300  miles  into 
the  interior.  Below  Canton  is  the  rocky  island  of  Hong  Kong^ 
a  British  possession,  to  which  was  added,  m  1860,  the  penin- 
sula of  Kowloonj  forming  the  northern  side  of  the  harbour  of 
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Vktorioy  as  tbe  capital  of  Hong  Kong  is  eaUed.  On  another 
island  is  the  town  of  Maeao^  a  Portuguese  possession.  The  city 
of  Foo-ehoo-foo  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  great  tea  district. 
Amoy  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  a  bay 
opposite  Formosa,  with  which  most  of  its  trade  is  carried  on. 
Shanghai^  situated  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Woosung 
river,  has  great  ice-houses,  tea-gardens,  and  foundling  hospitals. 
It  is  the  chief  entrepdt  of  the  whole  country  traversed  by  the 
grand  canals,  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  the  Hoang-ho ;  and  its 
trade  exceeds  that  of  any  other  six  ports  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Missionaries  have  certified  the  existence  of  many  populous 
cities  in  the  interior ;  one,  called  King'te'tshin,  in  the  Poyang 
lake  district,  has  the  largest  porcelain  manufactories  in  the 
world,  and  contains  a  million  inhabitants.  The  furnaces  are  so 
numerous  that  at  night  the  city  seems  to  be  on  fire.  Travellers 
attest  a  great  uniformity  of  style  in  Chinese  towns ;  excepting 
a  few  well-paved  streets,  lined  with  shops,  they  consist  of 
narrow  dirty  lanes  of  mean  houses;  and  the  suburbs  are 
frequently  more  extensive  than  the  cities  themselves. 


CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

The  Chinese  Empire  comprises  the  immense  territory  lying 
between  the  Altai  and  Himalaya,  and  extending  from  the 
borders  of  Turkestan  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  China 
proper  occupies  little  more  than  a  third  of  this  area.  The 


details  are : — 

PopnUtlon. 

China  Proper,   400,000,000 

Gorea,   2,000,000 

Manchooria,   2,000,000 

Mongolia,   3,000,000 

Great  Thibet,   9,000,000 

Little  Bokhara,  ••••••  1,000,000 


417,000,000 

1«  CoBEA. — This  peninsula  is  separated  from  Manchooria  by 
a  great  wall,  which,  like  that  of  China,  is  falling  into  ruin.  The 
chief  city  is  Han-ching  ;  most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Japan. 
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2.  Mancbooria.— This  territory  no  longer  extends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor,  which  is  wholly  Russian  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Oussouri  downwards.  It  contains  extensive 
forests,  which  abound  with  wild  animals.  The  climate  allows 
of  wheat  only  in  favoured  spots;  oats  and  millet  are  the  com- 
mon grains.  But  the  most  valuable  plant  is  ginseng,  the  root  of 
which  is  deemed  by  the  Chinese  a  cure  for  all  diseases.  The 
population  is  nomadic,  except  in  the  southern  province  bordering 
on  China  proper.  The  emperors  of  China  have  done  much  to 
beautify  Moukderiy  the  residence  of  the  Manchoo  sovereigns 
before  their  conquest  of  China.  Kirin-oola  is  now  the  residence 
of  the  viceroy. 

3.  Mongolia. — Mongolia  is  separated  from  Manchooria  by 
the  Khin-ghan  mountains,  and  extends  westward  to  Chinese 
Turkestan.  It  is  an  elevated  country,  consisting  of  plains  in- 
tersected by  mountains,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  pastoral  tribes. 
These  tribes  are  descended  from  the  fierce  warrors  who,  under 
Genghis  Khan,  overran  the  finest  parts  of  Asia.  The  desert  of 
Gobi  is  intersected  from  east  to  west  by  a  depressed  valley,  fitly 
called  Shamo,  t.e.,  sea  of  sand;  and  the  name  of  this  part  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  whole.  Almost  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country  is  with  China,  which  sends  to  it  manufactured  goods, 
corn,  and  tea,  in  exchange  for  sheep  and  other  animals.  The 
produce  of  their  flocks  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Mongolians,  and 
fermented  mare's  milk,  called  koumiss,  is  their  favourite  drink. 
The  largest  town  is  Ourga^  south  of  Lake  Baikal ;  westward  of 
Ourga,  are  the  ruins  of  Kara-Korum^  the  capital  of  the  great 
Mongol  conqueror,  Genghis  Khan.  s 

4.  Great  Thibet. — Great  Thibet  is  a  mountainous  region, 
situated  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Quan-lun  ranges,  and 
containing  the  sources  of  the  largest  rivers,  not  only  of  China 
and  the  South-eastern  Peninsula,  but  even  of  India,  excepting 
the  Ganges.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  valley  of  the  Sanpoo 
or  Brahmapootra ;  and  a  most  singular  object  in  this  valley  is 
Lake  Palteh,  a  ring-of  water,  five  miles  broad,  around  an  island 
of  one  hundred  miles  io  diameter. 
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The  religion  of  Thibet  is  a  sort  of  Buddhism,  and  its  social 
copstitation  is  wholly  ecdesiasticaL  Every  district  has  its 
lamoy  or  bishop,  and  ail  are  subject  to  the  Dalai-lama  of  Lassa^ 
the  capital,  who  is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Deitj, 
and,  like  the  pope,  is  at  once  a  temporal  and  a  spiritoal  prince. 
The  lamas  live  in  ease  and  splendour ;  the  people  in  penury. 
The  summer  residence  of  the  Dalai-lama,  near  Lassa,  is  crowned 
with  a  richly  gilded  dome,  and  is  said  to  contain  10,000  apart- 
ments, in  which  are  countless  images  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  a 
few  miles  distant  is  a  vast  temple,  the  service  of  which  is  per- 
formed by  5000  lamas.  Lassa  is  the  residence  of  the  Chinese 
viceroy,  and  contains  nearly  100,000  inhabitants.  Several  other 
cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Sanpoo  are  said  to  be  equally  populous. 
Middle  Thibet  and  Little  Thibet,  both  on  the  upper  Lidus,  form 
part  of  Gholab  Singh's  dominions.    (See  Cashmere,  p.  290). 

5.  Chinese  Turkestan,  or  Littlb  Bokhara. — ^The  main 
portion  of  this  territory,  situated  between  the  Quan-lun  and 
Thian-chan  Mountains,  consists  of  the  Valley  of  the  Yarkiang 
river,  which  is  frozen  during  three  months  of  the  year,  and  is 
separated  from  Independent  Turkestan  by  the  tAble-land  of 
Pamir.  The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  of  Turkish  extraction; 
they  manage  all  their  own  affairs,  except  such  as  relate  to 
revenue,  and  the  defence  of  the  frontier ;  these  the  Chinese  keep 
in  their  own  hands.  Cashgar  and  Tarkand^  on  upper  affluents 
of  the  Yarkiang,  are  the  principal  towns,  each  with  a  population 
exceeding  50,000.  Both  are  garrison  towns  of  the  Chinese, 
and  emporiums  of  the  inland  trade  of  Asia.  On  Lake  Lob  is  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  where  caravans  from  the  west  stop  to 
prepare  for  crossing  the  desert.  The  remaining  and  less  con-  . 
siderable  portion  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  called  Dzoungaria,  lies 
north  of  the  Thian-chan  Moimtains. 


EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN. 
Population,  Forty  Millions. 
Physical  Features.— The  Empire  of  Japan  consists  wholly 
of  islands,  the  largest  being  Niphon,  Yeao,  Sikoke,  and  Kiu-siu. 
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These  all  brisde  with  mountains,  and  have-rock-bonnd  shores; 
some  of  the  mountains  are  active  yolcanoes,  and  earthquakes 
are  frequent  in  the  interior.  The  islands  are  rich  in  minerals, 
especially  copper,  which  is  as  extensively  used  as  in  China  for 
the  manufacture,  of  common  utensils,  and  is  a  chief  article  of 
export.  They  are  also  fertile.  The  climate  of  Yeso  is  intensely 
cold,  and  its  inhabitants  maintain  themselves  by  fishing  and 
hunting.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  empire,  again,  the  climate 
is  warm  enough  for  growing  rice,  which  is  the  principal  food 
of  the  Japanese. 

The  Inhabitants. — The  Japanese,  though  differing  from  the 
Chinese  by  being  of  the  Mongol  race,  and  speaking  a  language 
of  their  own,  have  yet  like  them  adopted  for  the  most  part  the 
Buddhist  religion,  and  have  attained  to  much  the  Same  degree 
and  kind  of  civilisation.  The  population  is  equally  dense,  and 
is  similarly  accumulated  in  large  towns :  agriculture  is  held  in 
the  same  honour,  and  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  t.  e.,  by  hand 
labour,  with  the  aid  of  but  few  animals :  the  people  are  as  in- 
dustrious, and  excel  in  the  same  arts,  viz.,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cottons,  silks,  porcelain,  and  japanned  ware;  but  the  Japanese 
understand  perspective,  and  are  farther  advanced  in  painting 
and  drawing.  As  in  China,  books  are  printed  from  wooden 
blocks,  and  on  fine  silky  paper,  which  is  doubled,  so  that  only 
one  side  of  it  bears  letter-press.  In  this  way  thousands  of 
novels,  illustrated  with  engravings,  are  printed  every  year. 
Large  public  libraries  exist,  and  books  are  as  widely  circulated 
as  among  ourselves,  and  much  cheaper.  Like  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese  wished  to  exclude  foreigners;  not  from  ignorant  con- 
tempt, however,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Chinese,  but  from  a 
reasonable  fear  that  intercourse  with  foreigners  would  lead  to 
innovations  and  disturbances  among  themselves. 

Government. — ^The  nominal  head  of  the  state  is  the  Mikado, 
or  spiritual  emperor,  who  never  shows  himself  to  the  people, 
and  is  considered  a  sort  of  demigod.  Then  comes  the  Tycoon, 
or  temporal  emperor,  representing  the  central  executive.  Both 
these  dignities  are  hereditary.  But  much  of  the  real  authority 
in  government  belongs  to  the  Daimios,  or  great  landholders, 
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whose  position,  social,  political,  and  military,  resembles  that  of 
the  great  feudal  lords  in  medisBval  Europe.  Some  of  them  have 
little  armies  and  little  navies  of  their  own,  and  the  Tycoon  is 
not  always  able  to  keep  them  in  check.  The  masses  are  ruled 
absolutely,  but  patemidly,  and  are  very  happy. 

Topographical  Details. — 1.  Niphon,  the  principal  island. 
Its  length  is  traversed  by  a  mountain-range  in  which  are  several 
volcanoes,  the  highest,  which  is  also  the  highest  summit, 
Fusi-yama  (14,000  feet),  being  near  the  southern  extremity. 
East  of  this  mountain  lies  Jedo,  the  residence  of  the  Tycoon,  and 
therefore  the  political  capital :  it  is  also  the  largest  city  in  Japan. 
Its  population  has  been  estimated  both  above  and  below  two 
millions ;  and  its  principal  street,  ten  miles  long,  is  as  crowded 
and  busy  as  the  principal  thoroughfares  in  London.  Two  hun- 
dred miles  south-west  of  Jedo  is  Meaco^  the  residence  of  the 
Mikado,  who,  besides  conferring  all  honorary  distinctions,  has 
the  entire  superintendence  of  religion  and  education :  his  resi- 
dence may  therefore  be  called  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Japan. 
Osaca,  the  port  of  Meaco,  is  a  great  commercial  centre.  The 
ports  in  Niphon  open  to  foreigners  generaDy  are  Kanagawa^  the 
chief  seaport  and  commercial  city  of  Japan,  with  the  adjoining 
foreign  settlement  of  YokcJiama^  on  the  bay  of  Jedo;  and  Nie- 
gatOy  on  the  north-west  coast  Simoda;  situated  southward  from 
the  bay  of  Jedo,  was  opened  to  American  commerce  as  early  as 
1854.  2.  Yeso.  This  island  is  a  dependency,  rather  than  an 
integral  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire ;  and  its  civilisation  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  other  islands.  Nevertheless,  one  town, 
called  Matsmai,  on  the  Sangar  Strait,  which  separates  Yeso 
from  Niphon,  has  45,000  inhabitants.  On  the  same  strait  is 
Hakodadi,  a  port  open  to  foreigners.  3.  Sikoke  is  the  smallest 
of  the  four  principal  islands.  4.  Kiu-siu.  On  the  south-west 
coast  of  this  island  is  Nangasaki^  a  port  open  to  foreigners,  and 
second  in  importance  as  a  commercial  centre  only  to  Kanagawa. 
5.  Loo-choo  Islands.  Situated  between  Kiu-siu  and  Formosa, 
this  group  is  considered  a  dependency  of  Japan,  with  which 
almost  all  their  trade  is  carried  on :  they  expoit  provisions,  live 
stock,  sulphur,  and  salt. 
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Area,  nearly  three  times  that  of  Earope.  Population,  Eighty  Millions. 

The  following  are  the  countries  of  Africa,  with  their  popula- 
tion and  chief  towns : — 


Countries.  Popnlatlon. 

Egypt,     .      .  -  6,000,000 

Nubia,     .      .  .  3,000,000 

Abyssinia,  .  .  3,000,000 
Territory  of  the  White  Nil6, 5,000,000 

Tripoli,     .      .  .  1,400,000 

Fezsan,    .      .  .  100,000 

Tunis,      .  .  2,000,000 

Algeria,    .      .  .  3,260,000 

Morocco,  .      .  .  8,000,000 

Boadan,    .      •  .  10,000,000 


Gape  Colony,    .      •  400,000 

Natal,      .      .      .  100,000 
Orange  River  Free  State, 
Transvaal  Republic, 

Eastern  Coast,  .      .  10,000,000 

Western  Coast, .      .  10,000,000 

Interior,    .      .      .  16,000,000 

Madagascar,     .      .  3,760,000 


Chief  Towns. 
Cairo,  on  the  Nile,  Alexandria. 
Khartoum,  on  the  Nile. 

Gondokoro,  on  the  Nile. 
Tripoli,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Mourzouk. 

Tunis,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Algiers,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Morocco,  Mequinez,  Fez. 

Digoa,  Angomou,  in  the  Lake  Tchad 
district;  SSego,  Jenneh,  Timbnctoo, 
with  Isaca  its  port,  Yaouri  and 
Boussa,  on  the  Niger. 

Cape  Town,  Qraham's  Town. 

Pietermaritzburg. 

Phillipolis. 

Potchefstrom. 

Senna,  on  the  Zambezi. 

St  Louis,  Sierra  Leone,  Monrovia. 

Tananarive,  Tamatave. 


80,000,000 


TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  FEATURES  IN  AFRICA. 


Coasts  of  the  MedUet' 
ranean  and  Atlantic* 

Capes,  Islands,  Bays,  c^c, 
and  Rivers. 
Nile.   ...  R. 

B.  Gulf  of  Sidra. 
6.  Gulf  of  Cabes. 

C.  Bon. 

K  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
C.  Spartel. 

Madeira    .   .  I. 
C.  Cantin. 
GNun. 

Canaries   .   .  I. 


Interior, 
Mountains  and 
Lakes. 
Donga  .   .   .  M. 


Atlas 


CoasU  ofihe  Bed  Sea 
and  Indian  Ocean, 

Capes,  Islands,  Bays,&c 

and  Rivers, 
R  Gulf  of  Suez. 

Dhalak.  .  .  I, 
Perim  .  .   .  L 

B.  Sts.  of  Babelmandeb. 

C.  Guardafni. 
Socotra.   .  •  I. 
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ChaiUqftheBedSea 
and  Indian  Ocean. 
Cape$y  Itiandt^Bay*^  So. 
and  Biven. 


llagadozo.   .  IL 


CoatUcfikeMadUer' 
ronton  and  Atlantic,  Jnierior, 

Capet,  Itlandt,  Bayt,  <tc  Maunkdnt  and 
and  Bivett,  Laket. 

C.  Bojador. 
C.  BlaiiQo. 
C.  Verde. 

Gape  Yeide   .  L 
C.  PalmaB. 

C.  Three  Points.  Kong  .   .   .  M 

Niffer   .  .   .  R 
R  Gnlf  of  Guinea.        L.  Tchad. 
B.  Bight  of  Benin. 

B.  Bight  of  Biafra. 
Fernando  Po  . 
Prince's    .  . 
St  Thomas 

Annahona  .  . 

Gaboon .... 

C.  Lopes 
Zaue    .   .  . 

Ascension  .  . 
8t  Helena  .  . 


Ichaboe  .  . 
Angra  Peqaem 
Orange  .   .  . 

B.  Table  Bay 

C.  Good  Hope. 

PfioaRESS  OP  Discovery. — Africa  has  no  large  inlets  of  the 
sea  breaking  up  its  solid  mass  into  peninsulas,  and  few  large 
navigable  rivers  facilitating  access  to  the  interior.  Add  to  this 
that  mountain-ranges  shut  off  the  interior  by  running,  along  the 
coast,  as  the  Atlas  opposite  Spain,  the  Kong  Mountains  separat- 
ing the  coast  of  Guinea  from  the  basin  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger, 
and  the  maritime  ranges  which  run  along  both  coasts  south 
of  the  equator,  like  the  Ghauts  in  Hindostan.  The  configura- 
tion of  the  continent  is  thus  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 

1  Cape  Amber  and  Cape  St  Mary  are  the  extreme  northern  and  sonthem  pointi 
respectively  of  Madagascar. 


I. 

CSaneroon .  .  M. 

Pemba  .   .  . 

L 

I. 

L.  Lota  Nzig6. 

Zanzibar  .  . 

L 

I. 

L.  Baringa. 

Seychelles  .  . 

L 

I. 

L.  Albert  Nyanza. 
L.  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Mfombiro .    .  M. 

Amirante  .  . 

L 

a 

L.  Tanganyika. 

Qnilimani  .  . 

R. 

Rovuma    .  . 

R. 

Kilimandjaro.  M. 

C  Delgado. 

L.  Nyassa. 
L.  Shirwa. 

Zambezi    .  . 

R. 

I. 

L.Dilolo 

Comoro .   .  . 

I. 

I. 

Madagascar  1  . 

L 

MozambianeChannet. 

C.  Comentes. 

I. 

Mauritins  .  . 

L 

I. 

Bourbon    .  . 

L 

R. 

L.  Ngami. 

B.  Delagoa  Bay. 

B.  Algoa  Bay. 

C.  Das  AgnUuuk 
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gress  of  diaeovery,  which  is  still  farther  impeded  by  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  coasts  and  the  heat  of  the  interior.  Never- 
theless, the  unexplored  region  is  becoming  rapidly  contracted. 
The  Azrek  or  Blue  Nile  was  long  ago  traced  by  Bruce  to  Lake 
Demba,  in  Abyssina;  and  now  the  Abiad  or  White  Nile  has 
been  traced  by  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  lake,  a  comparatively  shallow  sheet  of  fresh  water, 
lying  under  the  equator,  at  an  elevation  of  3553  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  measuring  about  150  miles  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  main  stream  of  the  Nile  issues  from  the  northern 
shore  over  falls  12  feet  high,  and  from  400  to  500  feet  broad, 
called  the  Ripon  Falls ;  but  the  lake  has  other  outlets  on  the 
same  shore,  which  all  converge  on  the  Nile,  and  feed  it  at 
various  points  in  its  course,  extending  to  a  distance  of  150  miles 
from  the  lake.  In  the  course  of  these  150  miles,  Baker  discovered 
another  great  lake,  through  which  the  Nile  flows,  and  called  it 
Albert  Nyanza.  Other  lakes  in  the  same  district  send  out  feeders 
to  the  Nile ;  particularly  lake  Baringa,  which  some  suppose  to 
be  connected  with  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza;  and  Lake  Luta  Nzig§, 
which,  however,  may  be  a  mere  backwater  of  the  Nile.  These  all 
derive  their  supplies  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  10,000  feet 
high,  situated  west  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  immediately 
south  of  the  equator,  in  the  rainy  zone,  where  233  days  in  the 
year  are  more  or  less  wet.  South  of  these  mountains  lies  another 
great  lake  called  Tanganyika.  Dr  Livingstone,  the  first  European 
who  crossed  Africa  between  the  equator  and  the  southern  tropic, 
discovered  that  Lake  Dilolo  is  the  source  both  of  the  Zambezi 
and  of  the  Zaire,  and  that  by  these,  consequently,  a  large  portion 
of  the  continent  is  insulated :  some,  however,  consider  that  the 
main  sources  of  the  Zambezi,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  Zaire, 
will  yet  be  found  in  the  lake  region  where  the  White  Nile 
originates.  The  great  number  and  size  of  the  lakes  discovered 
by  travellers  is  an  unexpected  fact  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  interior.  It  had  long  been  known  that  salt  lakes  are 
numerous  in  Sahara,  north  of  Lake  Tchad;  and  that  water- 
less depressions  below  the  ocean-level  occur  towards  its  northern 
■border.  But  it  now  appears  that  Lake  Tchad  is  only  the  first 
of  a  series  of  great  fresh-water  lakes,  which  extend  in  form  of  a 
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half-moon  to  Lake  Ngami,  in  22"*  south  lat,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  ZambezL  To  those  already  mentioned  must  be  added  Lakes 
Njrassa  and  Shirwa,  both  connected  with  the  Zambezi  by  the 
river  Shire.  The  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans,  south  of  the  equator,  is  much  nearer  the  western  than 
the  eastern  shores ;  and  its  elevation  is  low.  Lake  Dilolo,  at 
the  summit-level,  is  only  about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  Lake  Ngami,  midway  between  the  two  oceans,  is  little 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  may  there- 
fore be  said  that  the  interior  of  Africa  is  a  lacustrine  plateau  of 
less  elevation  than  the  flanking  hill-ranges. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Africa  is  distinguished  by  its  heat 
and  dryness.  There  is  no  winter,  and  Africa  is  accordingly  the 
great  winter  retreat  of  our  birds  of  passage,  as  the  swallow,  the 
quail,  and  the  cuckoo.  Between  the  tropics,  t.^.,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Africa,  there  are  but  two  seasons,  the  wet 
and  the  dry.  In  consequence  of  the  tropical  rains,  the  equa- 
torial region  is  the  best  watered  in  all  Africa,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  position  under  a  vertical  sun,  not  the  hottest.  When 
Kilimandjaro,  only  a  little  way  south  from  the  equator,  was 
ascended  to  a  height  of  13,000  feet,  a  shower  of  snow  was  en- 
countered. In  the  rainless  and  treeless  region  traversed  by  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  sun's  rays  are  never  intercepted  by  clouds 
or  by  a  leafy  vegetation,  as  between  the  tropics,  and  accordingly 
the  hottest  spots  are  there.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  sand  is  hot 
enough  at  mid-day  to  cook  eggs  buried  in  it. 

Tbade. — Africa  is  singularly  destitute  of  good  harbours,  and 
its  inhabitants  carry  on  no  foreign  commerce.  Their  coasts, 
however,  are  visited  by  European  ships.  Morocco  leather  is 
the  only  one  of  their  manufactured  articles  which  Europeans 
prize;  of  raw  produce,  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  palm  oil  are 
the  most  important  items.  The  most  considerable  of  all  used 
to  be  slaves.  The  inland  slave  trade,  which  supplies  the  marts 
of  Barbary,  Eg3rpt,  and  Arabia,  has  never  been  interfered  with  ; 
but  the  slave  trade  on  the  western  coast,  which  was  once  so 

Nourishing  that  120,000  negroes  have  been  transported  across 

he  Atlantic  in  one  year,  is  now  almost  extinct. 
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Races  and  Religion. — The  negro  races  are  characteristic  of 
Africa ;  yet  they  inhabit  only  the  central  region.  They  are  not 
all  of  the  type  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  some  tribes  having 
been  discovered  on  the  White  Nile  with  the  nose  as  straight  and 
the  forehead  as  high  as  in  Europeans.  The  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
from  Kartoum,  where  the  Nile  proper  begins,  downwards,  and 
all  the  rest  of  Northern  Africa,  westward  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
southward  to  the  valley  of  the  Niger,  are  occupied  by  races  with 
Caucasian  features.  Neither  are  the  aborigines  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa  negroes,  but  Caffires  and  Hottentots.  The 
Caucasian  races  of  North  Africa  are  more  like  Asiatics  than 
Europeans,  and  profess  for  the  most  part  Mahometanism ;  so  do 
even  the  negroes  north  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  and  along  the 
east  coast  to  Cape  Delgado  ;  but  south  of  the  Kong  Mountains 
along  the  western  coast,  and  in  the  interior,  so  far  as  known, 
Fetichism  prevails. 

I.— VALLEY  OF  THE  NILE. 

This  valley  comprises  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  the 
territory  of  the  White  Nile.  With  a  varying,  but  generally 
small  breadth,  it  measures  2356  miles  in  length,  or,  following 
the  principal  windings  of  the  river,  3300  miles,  a  length  sur- 
passed only  by  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  (p.  336). 
The  Nile  proper  is  formed  at  Khartoum,  in  Nubia,  by  the 
junction  of  the  Abiad  or  White  River  with  the  Azrek  or 
Blue  River.  The  Blue  River  is  broad  and  shallow  at  the 
confluence,  and  has  so  little  volume  that  its  waters,  if  alone, 
would  all  be  absorbed  before  reaching  Lower  Egypt  The 
White  River  is  the  main  stream.  The  Blue  River  is  not  even 
the  principal  affluent.  A  much  more  considerable  one  is  the 
Sobat,  which  joins  the  White  River  farlj^er  up,  and  that  by 
several  mouths,  more  than  one  of  them  being  larger  than  the 
Blue  River.  From  the  confluence  of  the  Atbara  to  the 
Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  the  Nile  receives 
no  permanent  stream,  but  only  in  the  rainy  season  torrents 
from  the  mountains  between  it  and  the  Red  Sea;  and  the 
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huBbandmen  of  Egypt  draw  off  so  mveh  of  its  water  for 
irrigation,  that,  from  Thebes  downwards,  its  volume  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller  (p.  16).  Its  annual  inundation,  due  to 
the  melting  of  snow  on  the  equatorial  mountains,  and  to  the 
annual  rains  brought  by  the  S.E.  trade- wind  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  region  of  its  affluents,  lasts,  including  the  rise 
and  fall,  from  solstice  to  solstice,  from  June  to  December. 
Above  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  where  the  cataracts 
are,  high  banks  prevent  all  inundation ;  but  below  the  cataracts, 
the  Nile  annually  fills  and  fertilizes  the  whole  valley,  most  of 
the  fertilizing  black  mud  being  conveyed  to  the  main  stream  by 
the  Atbara,  or  Black  River,  a  Nubian  affluent.  Defect  and 
excess  in  the  inundation  are  alike  disastrous.  If  the  Nile  do 
not  rise  to  its  usual  height,  large  tracts  remain  unfertilized,  and 
scarcity  results ;  if  it  exceed  the  usual  height,  whole  villages, 
which  have  not  been  built  on  sufficiently  high  mounds,  are 
swept  away.  The  Nile  is  also  a  great  commercial  highway; 
and  from  June  to  September,  when  the  waters  are  rising,  a 
steady  north  wind  compensates  for  the  strength  of  the  current. 
As  a  drink,  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  be  among  waters 
what  champagne  is  among  wines. 

EGYPT. 

Area,  twice  that  of  Great  Britain.    Population,  Five  millions. 

CoNPiouRATiON.— Egypt  is  that  portion  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  which  lies  below  the  cataracts.  Its  area  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  British  Isles ;  but  the  cultivable  portion  is 
merely  a  narrow  strip  along  the  river,  not 'exceeding  ten  miles  in 
breadth,  till  the  delta  is  reached,  where  it  expands  into  a  triang|le, 
measuring  from  100  to  150  miles  every  way.  This  delta  is  a 
great  rice  country;  wheat  and  barley  are  the  principal  grains  in 
Upper  Egypt.  Millet,  under  the  name  of  durrcth,  the  common 
food  of  the  people,  is  grown  on  irrigated  lands  not  reached  by  the 
inundation ;  c  o  1 1  o  n  and  sugar-cane  are  also  extensively  grown. 
The  Nile  has  deposited  mud  not  only  at  its  mouth,  so  as  to  form  a 
elta,  but  also  all  along  its  bed,  so  that  the  river  now  flows  along 
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a  ridge  m  the  middle  of  the  valley.  This  viiliey  is  hemmed  in  on 
the  eastern  side  by  granite  mountains,  and  on  the  western  by  a 
nmge  of  limestone :  behind  both  lie  desert  tracts.  At  one  place, 
about  sixty  miles  above  Oairo,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  western  range 
through  which  a  branch  of  the  Nile  flows  into  a  district  called 
Faioum,  rendering  it  as  fertile  as  any  part  of  the  main  valley. 
There  is  a  great  reservoir  here,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Lake 
Moeris,  and  a  town  called  Medinet,  with  more  than  thirty  dis- 
tilleries of  rose  water,  and  a  population  of  15,000.  The  Isthmus 
of  Suez  is  completely  removed  from  the  fertilizing  influences  of 
the  Nile ;  it  measures  about  sixty  miles  across,  is  low,  and  slopes 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  the  level  of  which  is  from  twenty-five 
feet  to  thirty  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Red  Sea.  For  some 
years  a  canal,  which  is  to  unite  these  seas,  has  been  in  course  of 
construction  by  a  French  company.  From  Alexandria  to  Suez 
is  the  overland  portion  of  the  mail  route  to  India,  and  the  whole 
distance  is  now  traversed  by  a  railway,  131  miles,  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cairo,  and  91  miles  from  Cairo  to  Suez.  Suez  itself 
is  a  miserable  place,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  so  desert  that  all 
provisions  are  carried  to  it  from  Cairo;  but  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  the  roads.  Egypt  is  one  of  the  driest  countries  in 
the  world,  which  accounts  for  the  wonderful  preservation  of  its 
ancient  architectural  monuments,  and  of  the  paintings  upon  them. 
At  Cairo  there  fall  only  four  or  five  showers  per  annum,  and  on 
the  Nubian  frontier  only  one  or  two. 

Political  Facts.— Seven-eighths  of  tiie  population  are  Arabs, 
and  they,  like  the  Turks,  who  number  about  10,000,  are  Ma- 
hometans. The  Christians  are  chiefly  Copts,  and  do  not  much 
exceed  150,000^  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  villi^es  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  district  of  Faioum.  The  Pasha  of 
Egypt  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  is  practioally  independent.  The  government  is  oppres- 
sive, as  always  happens  under  a  despotism,  in  consequence  of  the 
extortions  practised  on  the  peasantry  by  the  officials.  Qreat  sums 
have  been  expended  in  org^i^ing  the  army  and  education  after 
French  modelsi  in  improving  agriculture,  and  in  introducing 
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manQ&etaies;  bnt  with  no  great  succeflB^exeept  mr^ardtothe 
arinj.  Certain  mmnifactaies  aeem  to  be  foiladden  hj  the  dimate. 
In  a  cotton  fiu^toij  established  at  Siont,  tiie  dost  inannaled 
itself  into  eveiy  part  of  the  machinery,  so  as  to  impede  its 
motion,  the  heat  warped  <Mr  split  the  wood-WGik,  and  tiie  dryness 
of  the  air  weakened  the  cotton  so  that  the  threads  snapped. 
Cotton,  flaj^  tobacco,  indigo,  wheat,  maize,  and  rice  are  exported. 

Towns  in  Loweb  Egypt. — Cbtro,  ihe  capital,  is  the  largest 
town  not  only  in  Egypt  bnt  in  Africa.    The  streets  are  so  narrow 
that  a  covering  is  often  laid  from  roof  to  roof  of  the  houses,  to 
exclude  the  son's  rays;  and  as  no  windows  look  to  the  street, 
Cairo  produces  a  dismal  impression  on  Europeans.    It  is,  how- 
ever, a  place  of  great  trade,  sending  caravans  to  Sennaar  on  the 
Azrek  or  Blue  Nile,  to  Darfour,  and  to  Fezzan :  its  port  on  the 
Nile,  Boulah^  forms  a  considerable  suburb.    Three  miles  south 
of  New  Cairo  is  Old  Cairo^  where  the  patriarch  of  the  Coptic 
Church  resides :  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Copts.    On  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  is  Oizeh^  a  large  village,  near  to  which  are 
the  Pyramids.    Cairo  communicates  by  river  and  canal  with  the 
three  ports  of  Alexandria^  RosettOj  and  Damietta.   The  last  two 
give  name  respectively  to  the  western  and  eastern  branches  of 
the  Nile,  the  only  two  that  are  navigable ;  but  these  towns  are 
unimportant  compared  with  Alexandria.    The  whole  trade  of 
Europe  with  Egypt  passes  through  Alexandria ;  it  has  also  a 
great  naval  arsenal  and  dockyard.    The  modem  town  is  built  on 
a  neck  of  land  that  joins  what  was  once  the  island  of  Pharos  to 
the  continent.    South  of  it,  extend  for  miles  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town,  among  which  stand  conspicuous  Pompey's  Pillar 
and  Cleopatra's  Needle.    The  Rosetta  or  western  branch  of  the 
Nile  flows  into  Aboukir  Bay,  where  Nelson  gained  his  gr^t 
naval  victory  over  the  French  in  1798. 

Towns  in  Upper  Egypt. — Siout  is  a  rendezvous  for  the 
caravans  proceeding  to  Sennaar  and  Darfour ;  Keneh  is  chiefly 
supported  by  caravans  from  Western  and  Central  Africa,  bound 
for  Mecca,  via  Cosseir  and  Jeddah ;  Cosseir  is  the  only  other 
strictly  Egyptian  port,  besides  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea^  it  is 
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aituated  in  as  barren  a  neighbourhood  as  Suez,  so  that  the  pil- 
grims  and  traders  lay  in  a  stock  of  necessaries  at  Keneh.  Be- 
yond the  Egyptian  boundaries,  the  Egyptian  government  holds 
the  port  of  Suakin  on  the  Nubian  coast ;  that  of  Massowah  on 
the  Abyssmian  coast ;  and  that  of  Zeilah  outside  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  just  beyond  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  Zeilah 
exports  an  immense  quantity  of  the  finest  coffee.  Nearly  oppo- 
site Keneh  is  Denderahj  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  in  which 
ancient  Egyptian  art  is  thought  to  have  reached  the  highest  per- 
fection. Above  Keneh  are  the  ruins  of  Thebes^  the  ancient  capital 
of  Upper  Egypt ;  the  most  famous  of  its  temples  are  Kamac  and 
Luxor,  on  the  eastern  bank ;  the  former  is  the  largest  in  Egypt. 
Near  the  Nubian  frontier,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Syene, 
Assouan,  where,  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  the  first  of  its  six  cataracts.  In  this  neighbourhood 
were  the  quarries  which  supplied  the  ancient  Egyptians  with 
granite  for  their  public  buildings ;  hence  all  granite  which  con- 
tains, like  that  of  Syene,  hornblende  instead  of  felspar,  is  called 
Syenite.  Opposite  Assouan  is  the  island  of  Elepkantina,  covered 
with  ruins,  E^vptiait,  Roman,  Saracen,  and  Arab :  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptian  ruins  are  the  best  preserved. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  OP  EGYPT. 

Population.'  Population. 

Cairo,       .      .   266,000      Siout,   .      .  .  26,000 

Alexandria,      .   170,000      Rosetta,       .  .  18,000 

Damietta,  .      .     37,000      Suez,    ;      •  .  5,000 

NUBIA. 

Area,  4|  times  that  of  Great  Britain.   Population,  Three  Millions. 

General  Remarks. — The  extensive  region  intervening  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Abyssinia  is  called  Nubia.  The  whole  of  it 
was  never  yet  under  one  government.  The  only  recognised 
government  in  it  is  that  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  overran  it 
gome  years  ago,  and  keeps  possession  of  the  more  important  dis- 
tricts, but  many  of  the  tribes  remote  from  the  river  are  really 
independent.    Physically  the  country  is  divided  into  two  by  the 
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limit  of  the  tropical  rtiins,  which  is  ahotit  n.  lat.  18^  where  the 
Nile  hegins  to  receive  affluents.  North  of  that  limit  Nabia  is  like 
Egypt)  one  of  the  driest  countries  on  the  globe.  There  is  no 
cultivation,  except  in  the  islands  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  from  which  irrigation  never  extends  farther  on  either  side 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  South  of  the  eighteenth  parallel, 
owing  to  the  tropical  rains,  which  fall  from  June  to  September, 
stretch  immense  savannahs  covered  with  gigantic  grass,  and  dotted 
over  with  isolated  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high. 

Topographical  Details. — Khartoum,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  White  and  Blue  Rivers,  is  the  present  capital  of 
Nubia,  pop.  1 5,000.  Sennaar,  on  the  Blue  River,  which  con- 
tained 100,000  inhabitants  before  the  Egyptians  overthrew  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  is  now  quite  deserted.  So  is  Old  Dongola, 
which  was  the  richest  and  most  populous  city  of  Nubia  in  the 
middle  ages.  But  New  Dongola,  a  little  lower  down,  is  a  thriv- 
ing place.  The  chief  town  in  Lower  Nubia  is  Derr.  Above  it 
are  the  ancient  temples  of  Ipsamhml,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ; 
they  rise  up  close  to  the  river,  and  are  fronted  by  six  colossal 
figures  about  70  feet  high.  The  only  harbour  is  Stuzkin,  a  great 
place  of  embarkation  with  pilgrims  bound  for  Mecca.  The 
district  of  Kordofan,  west  of  the  White  Nile,  is  desert,  but  con- 
tains numerous  oases,  through  which  lies  the  caravan  route  from 
Cairo,  vid  Sennaar,  to  Darfour,  a  country  of  Negroland  east  of 
Lake  Tchad. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Population,  Three  Millions. 

Configuration  and  'Climate. — Abyssinia  has  a  gentle  slope 
towards  the  Nile^  and  a  very  steep  one  towards  the  south  frontier. 
The  coast  tract  along  the  Red  Sea  contains  a  salt  lake  called 
Bahr  Assal,  the  surface  of  which  is  several  hundred  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  certain  parts  is  covered  with  an  incrus- 
tation of  salt  six  inches  thick.  Great  basins  are  also  met  with, 
covered  with  salt  to  a  depth  of  even  three  feet,  as  if  they  were 
the  beds  of  evaporated  seas.    The  tropical  rains  fall  in  Abyssinia 
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as  in  Nubia,  but,  owing  to  its  greater  elevation,  the  temperature 
of  Abyssinia  is  cooler,  and  tbe  valleys  alone  are  hot  and  un- 
healthy. 

Religion  and  Government. — ^The  inhabitants  have  professed 
Christianity  since  the  fourth  century,  and  are  believed  to  have 
been  the  subjects  of  Pr ester  John.  The  Christianity  of  the 
Abyssinians  is  mingled  with  both  Paganism  and  Judaism,  and 
the  state  of  civilisation  is  so  low  that  printing  is  unknown.  The 
most  fertile  district  is  that  around  the  largest  lake  in  Abyssinia, 
Lake  Dembea,  through  which  the  Blue  River  flows :  it  has  a 
circumference  of  450  miles,  and  its  shores  enjoy  perpetual  spring. 
The  country,  which  used  to  be  subdivided  into  a  great  many 
independent  states,  now  acknowledges  Theodores,  a  successful 
military  adventurer,  as  king.  The  principal  divisions  are  Tigr6, 
occupying  the  north,  chief  place,  Antalo  ;  Amhara,  occupying  the 
the  centre,  chief  place,  Ghndar  ;  and  Shoa,  chief  place,  Ankohary 
occupying  the  south,  and  including  the  country  of  the  Gallas,  a 
savage  people  who  live  entirely  on  raw  flesh ;  they  have  been 
known  to  cut  a  lump  of  beef  out  of  the  living  animal.  Near 
the  port  of  Massowah,  which  Egypt  holds,  the  French  occupy 
the  islands  of  Desset  and  Ouda  ;  farther  south,  ZouUa  or  Adoulisy 
with  a  maritime  district  including  Annesley  Bay ;  also  the  port 
of  Ed,  situated  half  way  between  Adoulis  and  the  Straits  of 
Bab  -  el  -  Mandeb ;  and,  outside  these  straits,  Obock,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  active  volcano  and  hot  springs.  The 
coast,  stretching  for  500  miles  from  the  Abyssinian  frontier  to 
Cape  Guardafui,  is  peopled  by  a  race  called  Somauli,  that 
differs  from  both  negroes  and  Arabs.  Their  country  is  the 
most  productive  in  the  world  of  odoriferous  gums ;  and  the 
fame  of  Arabia  for  these  articles,  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact, 
that  she  distributes  them  to  Europe.  At  Berbera,  opposite 
Aden,  a  great  summer  fair  is  held,  where  native  produce  is 
exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  more  civilized  countries.  On 
this  coast  is  the  port  of  Zeikh  (p.  317).  No  where  in  Abyssinia 
is  there  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants. 
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TERRITORY  OP  THE  WHITE  NILE. 

PopalatioQ,  FiTe  MUlions. 

The  best  known  spot  is  Oondokoro,  which  remained  for  years 
the  limit  of  European  exploration  on  the  White  Nile.  It  is 
situated  in  4**  30^  n.  lat,  and  SI""  5(K  e.  long.  In  December  and 
January  it  is  the  seat  of  a  great  fair,  where  ivory  is  exchanged 
for  grain  and  beads.  In  the  lake  region  itself  whence  the 
White  Nile  issues,  Captain  Speke  mentions  three  kingdoms, 
viz.,  Karagw6,  Uganda,  and  Unyoro.  In  the  first  he'  found  a 
very  superior  negro  race,  well  disposed  to  strangers,  and  ruled 
over  by  an  intelligent  and  honest  man.  In  the  second,  a  human 
being  is  daily  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  state. 


II.— BARBARY  STATES. 

Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  situated  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  are  called  the  Barbary  States,  from  the 
Berbers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Africa.  Tripoli,  including  Barca,  a  province  bordering 
on  Egypt,  is  the  largest  of  *the  Barbary  States ;  but  the  popula- 
tion of  Morocco,  whicji  comes  next  to  Tripoli  in  area,  is  nearly 
double  that  of  the  other  three  together.  The  main  feature  of 
this  region  is  the  Atlas  range,  which  follows  the  direction  of  the 
coast  through  Morocco  and  Algeria,  presenting  a  steep  declivity 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  but  sloping  very  gradually  towards 
Sahara.  Morocco  contains  the  highest  peaks,  13,000  feet  high ; 
they  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  These  mountains  protect 
the  maritime  portion  of  Morocco  and  Algiers  from  the  hot  winds 
of  the  desert;  the  coast-line  of  these  two  countries  has  accordingly 
an  agreeable  climate.  In  eastern  Barbary,  the  days  are  excessively 
hot,  and  the  nights  excessively  cold  in  comparison.  Barrenness 
reigns  on  the  southern  side  of  Atlas,  ci^led  by  the  Arabs  Bilad- 
ul- Jerid,  f  c,  country  of  dates ;  but  on  the  northern,  fertile  tracts 
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are  nnmerons.  Sea-salt  is  unusually  abundant  in  the  soil  of 
Barbary;  in  Tunis  there  is  no  drinkable  water,  except  what 
falls  from  heaven.  Ancient  Carthage  was  supplied  by  an  aque- 
duct sixty  miles  long.  The  towns  of  Barbary  are  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Moors,  the  low  country  by  Arabs,  and  the  mountains 
by  Berbers.  The  Jews  are  numerous  in  the  seaports,  parti- 
cularly in  those  of  Morocco.  In  Barbary,  as  in  E^pt,  the 
Turks,  though  few  in  number,  are  the  dominant  race,  and 
Mahometanism  is  the  prevailing  religion. 

TRIPOLI  AND  FEZZAN. 

Area,  more  t)iaii  thrice  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Population,  One  and  a-half  Million. 

Tripoli  is  a  dependency  of  the  Sultan's  empire.  The  capital, 
also  called  Tripoli^  has  considerable  trade  with  Malta,  Tunis,  and 
the  Levant ;  pop.  25,000.  The  desert  has  advanced  very  near 
to  the  sea  in  this  state ;  but  the  immediate  shore  is  exuberantly 
fertile.   For  Fezzan,  a  dependency  of  Tripoli,  see  p.  323. 

TUNIS. 

Area,  more  than  eeven-eighthg  of  Great  Britain. 
Poptdation,  Two  Millions. 

Tanis  is  also  a  dependency  of  the  Sultan's  empire.  It  con- 
tains a  large  extent  of  cultivable  ground,  and  was  one  of  the 
great  granaries  of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  capital,  also  called 
Tunisj  has  a  more  extensive  trade  than  any  other  town  in 
Barbary,  pop.  100,000,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  are  Jews. 
Ooleta^  its  citadel  and  harbour,  also  the  great  naval  and  com- 
mercial depdt  of  the  state,  lies  six  miles  to  the  west ;  they  are 
connected  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  which,  however,  does  not  admit 
vessels  drawing  more  than  six  feet  of  water.  North  of  Goleta, 
on  the  peninsula  which  terminates  in  Cape  Bon,  are  the  few 
remains  of  Carthage :  only  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  and  common 
sewers,  can  be  traced.  Kairtvan^  south-east  of  Tunis,  is  a  great 
centre  of  the  inland  trade,  pop.  60,000.  Its  mosque  is  the  most 
magnificent  in  Barbary,  and  is  reckoned  particularly  sacred,  as 
containing  the  tomb  of  Mahomet's  barber. 
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ALGERIA. 

Am,  falljf  thrioa  that  of  England.   Pbp.,  ^rhrae  and  a-qnartar  Millions. 

Algeria  has  been  a  Frenoh  posseBsion  since  1830.  It  is  the 
native  country  of  the  Merino  sheep,  and  is  also  celebrated  for 
the  fine  quality  of  its  horses,  camels,  and  asses.  It  is  naturally 
divided  into  three  regions :  the  narrow  but  fertile  coast-plain ; 
the  hilly  plateau  of  the  Atlas ;  and  the  gradual  slope  south  from 
the  Atlas,  known  as  Al  Koblah  (the  south),  or  Bilad-ul-Jerid, 
which  is  an  arid  region,  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes.  The  towns 
of  Algiers,  Consiantina,  and  Oran  give  name  to  the  three  pro- 
vinces into  which  the  French  have  divided  the  country.  They 
rank  in  population  thus : — Algiers,  49,000 ;  Constaiitina,  30,000; 
Oran,  27,000.  About  10,000  invalid-strangers  now  pass  the 
winter  in  Algiers.  Oran  is  a  strong  maritime  fortress  west  of 
Algiers :  B<ma  is  a  similar  town  east  of  Algiers,  pop.  15,000. 

MOROCCO. 

Area,  about  thrioe  that  of  Great  Britam.   Population^  Eight  Millions. 

Morocco  is  an  independent  state,  the  sovereign  of  which  is 
styled  variously  Sultan  and  Emperor.  The  leather  to  which 
Morocco  gives  name  is  still  manufactured  in  large  quantities; 
and  the  goats  on  the  southern  slope  of  Atlas,  towards  Tafilet, 
are  said  to  furnish  the  finest  hides  for  the  purpose.  The  three 
principal  towns,  Morocco^  Mequmes^  and  Fez,  are  in  the  interior. 
The  first  is  the  capital ;  the  second  is  fhe  summer  residence  of 
the  Emperor;  the  third  is  the  holy  city  of  the  empire,  and  has 
360  mosques :  each  contains  about  70,000  inhabitants.  Moga- 
dor,  the  chief  port,  is  a  small  plaee,  in  so  desert  a  neighbour- 
hood that  vegetables,  and  even  fresh  water,  have  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance  of  several  miles.  It  communicates  by  caravans 
with  Timbuctoo,  and  exports  almonds,  dates,  gums,  and  olive- 
oil,  wax,  skins,  and  wool.  Tangier,  east  of  Cape  Spartel,  also  a 
seaport,  is  much  more  favourably  situated.  It  supplies  Gibraltar 
with  cattle  and  vegetables.  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar,  is  the 
chief  of  four  stations  belonging  to  Spain,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  As  a  fortress,  it  is  impregnable  on  the  land  side.  Of 
all  the  places  in  Bilad-ul- Jerid,  Tafilet,  the  one  most  frequently 
nentioned,  belongs  to  Morocco. 
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IIL— SAHARA. 

Sttbfaoe. — Sahara,  as  the  Arabs  oall  the  Great  Desert,  is  three 
times  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  between  Barbarj 
and  Negroland,  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  I^ubia  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Sand,  rock,  and  naked  clay,  impregnated  with  salt, 
are  the  prevalent  varieties  of  surface.  Large  tracts  are  covered 
with  a  prickly  grass,  very  annoying  to  travellers ;  there  occur  also, 
but  much  more  rarely,  patches  of  a  plant  called  a^l,  which  yields 
a  grateful  food  to  the  cameL  The  Sahara  is  visited  by  currents 
of  hot  air  from  Arabia  and  Persia^  while  the  Atlas  mountains 
intercept  the  cooling  breezes  of  the  noi-th. 

Oases. — Such  a  region  would  be  both  uninhabitable  and 
impassable  but  for  the  oases  scattered  over  it ;  in  them  the  pre- 
sence of  water  creates  fertility  and  shade.^  Some  of  these  oases 
are  so  isolated  that  they  were  used  as  places  of  banishment  for 
malefactors  undeir  the  later  Boman  emperors.  They  are  most 
numerous  south  of  Tripoli  The  largest  is  Fezzan,  which  has 
little  rain  and  few  streams,  but  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water 
underneath,  reached  by  digging  eight  or  ten  feet  down.  As  in 
Bilad-ul-Jerid,  dates  are  the  chief  food  of  men  and  animals. 
Mourzouk^  the  capital,  is  a  great  centre  of  the  carrying  trade, 
being  situated  on  the  caravan-route  between  Egypt  and  Morocco 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  Tripoli  and  Negroland  on  the  other. 
On  the  former  of  these,  between  Fezzan  and  Egypt,  lies  the  Oasis 
of  Siwah,  where  was  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The 
western  portion  of  Sahara  is  the  most  desolate,  not  only  as  con- 
taining few  oases,  but  as  abounding  with  loose  sand,  which  the 
winds  sometimes  lash  into  a  tempest,  as  if  it  were  water.  The 
finer  particles  are  carried  far  out  into  the  Atlantic,  and  deposited 
on  the  sails  of  ships. 

1  The  existence  of  these  oases  is  owing  to  the  Iket  that  the  Sahara  consists  generally  of 
Hvfiftoe  lajreiB  of  sand,  gravel,  and  sheets  of  sandstone,  with  underlying  beds  of  clay.  These 
retain  tiie  water  which  falls  on  the  desert,  or  its  hilly  margins  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
the  oases  are  merely  valleys  below  the  general  level,  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  super- 
Incumbent  mass  of  sand,  and  thus  having,  at  or  near  their  sulfide,  the  water-bearing 
stxtttum  which  lies  far  below  the  general  level  of  tbe  Sahaxa. 
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Inhabitakts  and  Traders. — The  few  inhabitants  are  Moots 
towards  the  Atlantic,  Touaricks  in  the  centre,  and  Tiboos  towards 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  These  are  all  Mahometans.  The  Touaiieka 
are  the  most  warlike ;  they  levy  blackmail  on  all  their  neigh- 
bours, and,  because  of  their  superior  prowess,  are  employed  to 
conduct  the  caravans  which  cross  the  Desert  There  are  two 
prindpal  caravan  routes,  one  from  Morocco  to  Timbuctoo,  the 
phice  of  rendezvous  being  Tatta,  and  another  from  Mourzouk  to 
Agdass,  a  large  commercial  centre,  whence  some  proceed  westward 
to  Timbuctoo,  and  others  south-east  to  Bomou,  beyond  Lake 
Tchad.  Caravans  travel  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  for 
six  hours  daily,  retting  several  days  at  the  principal  wells.  The 
journey  from  Mourzouk  to  Agdass  requires  forty-seven  days.  The 
basis  of  the  trade  across  the  Desert  is  the  exchange  of  salt,  which 
abounds  in  Barbary,  for  gold,  which  abounds  in  Negrolaod.  Salt, 
of  which  Central  Africa  produces  none,  is  a  neoesaaiy  with  the 
negroesy  who  suck  it  as  we  might  suck  sugar.  Slaves,  many  of 
them  caught  by  the  Touaricks,  are  also  exchanged  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe. 


IV.— SOUDAN,  OR  NEGROLAND. 
Population,  Ten  Millions. 

Soudan,  or  Negroland,  is  the  name  given  to  the  whole  region 
which  lies  between  Sahara  and  the  imperfectly  explored  interior. 
The  tropical  rains  render  it  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  shores  pre- 
sent everywhere  magnificent  forests  to  view.  Cape  Verde  (green) 
received  its  name  from  the  masses  of  baobab  by  which  it  is 
crowned.  This  region  is  populous  as  well  as  fertile ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  though  negroes,  are  not  in  the  lowest  state  of  civi- 
lisation. They  grow,  spin,  weave,  and  dye  cotton  ;  they  work  in 
both  iron  and  gold,  and  their  gold-plate  is  sometimes  very  tastefrd. 
^  Inland  trade  is  active;  and  there  are  a  great  many  towns  of  from 
5000  to  30,000  inhabitants.    The  separate  states  are  far  too 
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numerous  to  mention ;  but  Soudan  divides  itself  physically  into 
the  basin  of  Lake  Tchad,  the  Valley  of  the  Niger,  and  the 
Maritime  Region  along  the  Atlantic  to  the  equator. 

1.  THE  BASIN  OF  LAKE  TCHAD. 

This  fresh-water  lake  measures  200  miles  by  150,  and  con- 
tains islands  large  enough  to  be  a  refuge  for  pirates,  who  infest 
the  coast.  Bomou  is  the  most  important  state.  AngomoUj 
the  most  commercial  town  in  it,  has  30,000  Inhabitants ;  so  has 
Digoa,  the  capital ;  New  Bomou  has  only  half  that  population, 
but  Old  BomoUj  now  in  ruins,  is  said  to  have  contained  200,000 
inhabitants.  Houses  in  Bomou  consist  of  clay  walls,  forming  a 
square  within  a  square,  the  intervening  space  being  properly  the 
house;  the  central  space  is  a  yard,  and  outside  of  all  is  an 
enclosure  for  <:attle.  Most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  mer- 
chants from  Fezzan. 

2.  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  NIGER. 

This  great  river  is  not  called  Niger  by  the  natives,  but  Quorra, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  Joliba.  It  rises  in  a  recess 
of  the  Kong  Mountains  behind  Sierra  Leone,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  2000  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  where  its 
many  mouths  form  a  delta  as  large  as  Ireland.  All  the  more 
important  towns  are  on  its  banks.  These  are  Sego,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Bambarra,  where  Mungo  Park  struck  the  Niger, 
already  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London ;  Jennehf  the  capital 
of  Lower  Bambarra;  Isaca,  the  port  of  Timhuctoo^  which  is 
situated  eight  miles  to  the  north,  and  has  long  been  the  prin- 
cipal mart  in  Central  Africa;  between  Yaouri  and  Boussa,  at 
the  latter  of  which  Mungo  Park  died,  the  navigation  of  the 
Niger  is  interrupted  by  rocks  and  shoals.  The  kingdom  of 
Benin,  which  gives  name  to  the  Bight,  reaches  to  the  coast  ; 
but  the  town  so  called  is  situated  seventy  miles  inland. 

8.  MARITIME  REGION. 
This  region  is  separated  by  the  Kong  Mountains  from  the 
valley  of  the  Niger,  and  divided  by  Cape  Mount  into  Senegambia 
and  Guinea. 
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Senegunlria  has  two  principal  riven,  the  Senegal  and  Gramlna, 
after  which  it  is  named,  hoth  of  them  snhject  to  annnal  inunda- 
tions, and  navigable  for  several  hundred  miles  into  the  interior. 
The  French  have  possessions  on  the  Senegal,  and  their  capital, 
SL  Lauis^  is  situated  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
Gum  Senegal,  deemed  superior  to  the  gums  of  Arabia,  is  the 
chief  article  collected  tiiere.  It  oozes  out  of  a  tree  by  cracks, 
which  the  hcarmattany  a  hot  wind  from  Sahara,  makes  in  the 
bark  after  the  rainj  season.  The  French  also  possess  the  island 
of  Ghree^  near  Gape  Verd.  The  British  stations  are  on  the 
Grambia,  and  at  Sierra  Leone :  the  capilal  of  the  former  being 
Bathurst,  on  the  island  of  St.  Maty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia, 
and  of  the  latter  Free  Town  or  SL  Oeorge.  The  Portuguese 
stations  are  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  chief  one  being  Bissao^  an 
island  of  the  Bissagos  group  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Guinea  is  divided  into  the  Grain  coast,^  which  extends  from 
Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas,  nearly  coincident  with  the  coast 
of  Liberia ;  the  Ivory  coast,  which  extends  from  Cape  Palmas 
to  Cape  Apollonia ;  the  Gold  coast,  which  extends  from  Cape 
ApoUonia  to  the  Rio  Yolta,  nearly  coincident  with  the  coast  of 
Ashantee ;  the  Slave  coast,  nearly  coincident  with  the  coasts  of 
Dahomey  and  Benin ;  and  the  coast  of  Calabar,  beyond  the  delta 
of  the  Niger.  The  independent  republic  of  Liberia  consisted 
originally  of  about  10,000  free  blacks  from  the  United  States, 
and  now  comprises  half-a-million  belonging  to  all  the  nationali- 
ties of  Africa ;  capital  Monrovia*  On  the  Gold  coast  are  several 
British  and  Dutch  stations,  Cape  Coast  Oastle  being  the  chief  of 
the  former,  and  Elmina  of  the  latter,  both  strongly  fortified. 
On  the  Slave  coast,  Britain  has  recently  acquired  the  island  of 
Lagogy  scarcely  so  large  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  adjacent  mainland.  Of  late  years,  the  French 
have  neglected  what  stations  they  once  had  on  the  Ivory  coast; 
but  they  still  maintain  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon  I 
river  immediately  north  of  the  equator.  This  neighbourhood 
is  the  native  country  of  the  gorilla-ape.  | 

1  The  Grain  coast  i«  to  eaUed,  not  from  l0xUj-corns,  or  the  like,  trat  ftom  the  pepper* 
conu  of  the  Malaghetia,  a  lortofpepperprodiioed  there. 
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The  slave-trade  has  been  nearly  extinguished  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea ;  but  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice  still  obtains  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Benin,  Abeokuta,  Dahomey,  and  Ashantee.  In 
honour  of  a  deceased  king,  as  many  as  500  men,  women,  and 
children  are  sacrificed  at  once  ;  and  whenever  the  king  wishes 
to  send  a  message  to  his  deceased  father,  he  tells  it  to  a  captive 
whom  he  then  intoxicates  with  rum,  and  kills.  The  King  of 
Daliomey  is  remarkable  as  having  an  Amazonian  guard  of  3000 
women ;  besides  these,  he  can  bring  into  the  field  120,000  men 
drilled  and  officered  somewhat  in  the  European  fashion. 


v.— SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BrvERs  AND  Lakes. — The  two  great  rivers  are  the  Zaire  or 
Congo,  on  the  western  coast,  which  is  three  miles  broad  at  its 
mouth ;  and  the  Zambezi,  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  mouths  of 
which  form  a  considerable  delta.  On  the  Zambezi  are  the 
Victoria  Falls,  at  which  the  river,  already  more  than  a  mile 
wide,  rushes  over  a  precipice  of  310  feet,  and  then  flows  on  for 
30  miles  in  a  rocky  channel  only  20  yards  broad.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Zambezi  is  greatly  impeded  by  rapids  above 
Tette.  Below  Tette,  it  receives  the  ShireJ  a  navigable  tributary, 
which  flows  out  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  through  a  country  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton  and  indigo.  At  a 
certain  season  of  the  year.  Lake  Nyassa  is  visited  by  clouds 
of  midges  of  such  extent  and  denseness  that  the  natives 
gather  the  midges  and  bake  them  into  cakes.  South-east 
from  Lake  Nyassa  is  Lake  Shirwa,  considerably  smaller.  A 
still  smaller  lake,  situated  south-west  from  the  Victoria  Falls, 
is  called  Ngami ;  it  is  shallow,  and  its  waters  when  very  low, 
are  brackish.  The  others  are  always  fresh.  Livingstone 
represents  the  country  traversed  by  the  Zambezi  and  the  Shire 
as  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  studded  with  villages  under 
patriarchal  government,  no  central  authority  being  acknow- 
ledged. The  villages  on  the  upper  Shire  are  all  defended  by  a 
hedge  of  the  poisonous  euphorbia :  arrows  shot  through  carry 
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with  them  some  of  the  poiflonous  milkj  jnice ;  on  the  other 
hand,  no  enemy  would  care  to  break  through  the  hedge,  lest 
the  constantly  dripping  juice  should  destroy  the  eyesight 

From  the  Equator  to  the  Tropic  op  Capricorn. — Petty 
chiefs  who  acknowledge  no  superiors  are  the  only  rulers  in 
the  interior  of  those  regions.  On  both  coasts  the  natives  are 
negroes  in  a  state  of  barbarism ;  but  Portugal  claims  a 
sovereignty  over  the  west  coast  from  the  river  Zaire  or  Congo 
to  the  Nourse,  and  on  the  east  coast  from  Cape  Delgado  to 
Delagoa  Bay.  North  of  the  river  Zaire,  lies  Loango^  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  containing  a  population  of  20,000.  The 
principal  Portuguese  stations  on  the  west  coast  are  St,  Salvcidor 
in  Congo,  St,  Paul  in  Angola,  St  PhiUp  in  Benguela,  and 
Mossamedes  still  farther  south.  The  Portuguese  possessions  on 
the  east  coast  are  divided,  by  the  Zambezi,  into  Mozambique 
and  Sofala,  the  latter  identified  by  some  with  the  Ophir  of 
Solomon.  The  capital  of  these  possessions  is  the  town  of 
Mozambique,  situated  on  an  in-shore  island  where  the  channel 
of  Mozambique  is  narrowest.  Other  stations  are  Quilimane, 
near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambezi ;  and  Senna  and  TettCj 
both  on  the  Zambezi.  The  Sultan  of  Muscat  claims  sovereignty 
over  the  coast  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Cape  Guardafui,  a  district 
comprising  Zanguebar  and  Ajan. 

Southern  Extremity. — That  portion  of  South  Africa  which 
lies  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  is  well  known.  It  is 
divisible  into  three  longitudinal  zones  :  the  eastern  is  mountain- 
ous, well  watered,  well  wooded,  and  inhabited  by  Caffres,  a 
race  of  muscular  and  athletic  savages  who  practise  circumcision ; 
the  central  is  a  slightly  undulating  plain,  with  few  springs, 
and  still  fewer  streams,  inhabited  by  the  Bechuanas,  a  timid 
race  compared  with  the  Caffres ;  the  western  is  a  perfect  flat, 
except  along  the  coast,  which  is  rugged.  The  rivers  in  this 
part  of  Africa  do  not  reach  the  sea  from  December  to  May 
(p.  16) ;  the  bed  even  of  the  Gariep,  or  Orange  River,  is  then 
only  a  series  of  pools.  The  western  and  central  zones,  from 
Orange  River  to  the  latitude  of  Cape  Negro,  have  been  called 
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a  Southern  Sahara ;  but  without  reason  as  respects  the  tract 
lying  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Though  it  has  no 
streams,  and  the  wells  yield  little  water,  it  is  destitute  neither 
of  vegetation  nor  of  inhabitants.  The  grass  grows  in  tufts  so 
luxuriant  as  to  astonish  even  those  who  have  seen  grass  in 
India,  and  tuberous  roots  abound  full  of  juice,  and  as  large, 
some  of  them,  as  a  man's  head. 

Cape  Colony. — In  Cape  Colony  itself,  of  which  the  Orange 
river  is  the  northern  boundary,  three  mountain-ranges  rise 
above  one  another,  the  most  inland  of  which  is  generally 
covered  with  snow.  They  all  run  parallel  with  the  coast,  the 
first  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  :  the  maritime 
district  south  of  that  range  is  the  only  fertile  one  in  the  colony. 
The  Cape  peninsula,  which  measures  thirty-six  miles  by  eight, 
is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  sandy  isthmus  twenty  miles 
wide;  on  the  west  side  of  it  is  Table  Bay,  and  on  the  east 
side.  False  Bay.  The  peninsula  is  covered  with  rugged 
mountains,  the  mpst  remarkable  of  which  is  called  Table 
Moimtain,  because  of  its  flat  summit,  upwards  of  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  summer,  i.  e.,  from  September 
to  May,  it  is  often  covered  by  a  mass  of  white  cloud,  called 
the  table-cloth.  The  Cape  itself  was  first  discovered  by 
Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1493,  but  tempests  deterred  him  from 
advancing  farther,  and  he  called  it  the  Cape  of  Storms.  The 
king  of  Portugal,  however,  judging  the  discovery  of  the  cape 
to  be  an  important  step  in  the  exploration  of  a  new  route 
to  India,  called  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  name  which  was 
justified  four  years  later,  when  Vasco  di  Gama  succeeded  in 
rounding  the  cape.  Cape  Town  (pop.  25,000)  stands  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Table  Bay,  Table  Mountain  rising  imme- 
diately behind  it.  Ships  lie  in  Table  Bay  from  September  till 
May,  when  the  south-east  wind  prevails;  and  in  False  Bay 
from  May  to  September,  when  the  north-west  wind  prevails. 
Wool  is  the  principal  export:  wine  the  next  in  importance. 
The  only  other  considerable  towns  in  Cape  Colony  are 
OraJiawLS  Town,  the  seat  of  government  for  the  eastern 
province;  Fort  Elizabelhj  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade; 
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and  WiUkmC$  Tourn^  on  the  Bnfialo,  the  capital  of  British 
Caffraria,  now  incorporated  with  Cape  Colony.  Of  the  Hot- 
tentots, a  feeble  and  diminutive  race,  who  were  the  original 
inhabitants,  only  abont  30,000  remain ;  they  are  employed  as 
menial  servants  to  the  whites,  who  are  chiefly  Dutch,  both  in  town 
and  country.  A  considerable  territory,  lying  between  the  great 
Kei  river  and  Natal,  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  Gaffires. 

Natal. — ^Port  Natal,  beyond  Caffireland,  on  the  eastern  coast 
is  another  British  setUement  The  natives  are  Zolns,  as  re- 
markable for  honesty  as  the  Cafires  are  for  cattle-liftmg.  It 
has  been  said  that  history  presents  no  example  of  such  security 
for  life  and  property  as  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  10,000  British 
colonists  of  Natal  amid  100,000  Zulus.  Coal  has  been  dis-  I 
covered,  and  a  railway  made  for  its  transport  Capital,  Pieter- 
maritzburff,  fifty  miles  inland  from  Port  Natal,  which  is  also 
called  ly Urban.  Wool  is  the  principal  export:  next  come 
sugar,  ivory,  and  hides. 

Orange  River  Free  STATE.--This  inland  territory,  con- 
sisting of  a  plateau  about  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
lying  between  the  Orange  River  and  its  tribulaiy  the  Vaal,  was 
in  1854  abandoned  by  Britain  to  the  boors  of  Dutch  descent 
Capital,  Bloemfontein, 

Transvaal  Repubuc. — ^This  inland  state,  which  also  occupies 
an  elevated  plateau,  was  formed  by  Dutch  emigrants  from 
Cape  Colony.  Ivory  is  the  chief  article  of  export,  and  serves 
as  coin.  Chief  town,  Potchefstrom ;  seat  of  government, 
Pretoria. 


VI.— ISLANDS  AT  SOME  DISTANCE  FROM  THE 
COAST. 

Madagascar. — By  far  the  largest  of  the  African  islands  is 
Madagascar;  it  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  together,  and  has  a  population  of  4,000,000.  The 
mountains  of  the  interior  approach  much  nearer  to  the  eastern 
than  to  the  western  shore  :  the  low  maritime  district  along  the 
former  measures  only  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  along  the 
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latter  it  measures  five  times  as  much.  The  soil  is  fertile ;  rice 
is  the  common  food  of  the  people :  the  sugar-cane  flourishes  ; 
iron  abounds,  and  is  smelted  with  native  coal.  The  whole 
island  is  under  the  regular  government  of  one  sovereign,  whose 
capital,  Tananarivoj  is  situated  on  a  lofty  table-land  near  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Tamatavej  in  the  same  latitude  on  the 
eastern  coast,  is  next  to  the  capital  in  importance,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  trade,  most  of  which  is  carried  on  with  the  Portuguese 
settlers  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  native  religion  is 
idolatrous ;  but  Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  out- 
break of  severe  persecution,  is  making  progress.  The  French 
have  acquired  the  island  of  St.  Mary  off  the  east  coast,  and  that  | 
of  Nossi-Be,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar. 

Islands  on  the  East  Coast. — ^The  Comoro  Islands,  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  Madagascar  and  the  mainland,  are 
mountainous  but  fertile ;  the  natives  are  gentle,  and  in  religion 
Mahometans.  One  oif  them,  Mayotta,  belongs  to  France. 
East  of  Madagascar  are  two  islands.  Bourbon  and  Mauritius ; 
the  former  belonging  to  France,  the  latter  to  Britain.  Both  are 
mountainous;  both  yield  colonial  produce  in  abundance, 
especially  sugar ;  and  the  white  inhabitants  of  both  are  mostly 
of  French  extraction.  The  mountains  of  Bourbon  consist  of  two 
groups,  in  one  of  which,  the  southern  and  lower,  is  an  active 
volcano  ;  those  of  Mauritius  are  pinnacled  in  such  a  way  that 
their  crests  look  like  cocks'  combs  in  the  distance.  The  material  4 
prosperity  of  Mauritius  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  im- 
portation of  coolies  from  India  as  labourers :  the  capital,  Port 
Louis,  is  now  a  town  of  75,000  inhabitants,  and  has  railway 
communication  with  the  extremities  of  the  island.  In  this  island 
lies  the  scene  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia. 
The  coffee  of  Mauritius  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Mocha,  and 
its  ebony  is  the  most  solid,  close,  and  lustrous  in  the  world. 
The  Mauritius  and  its  dependency,  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Don  Rodriguez,  are  remarkable  as  having  been  habitats  of  the 
Dodo,  which  Dutch  navigators  extirpated.  The  Amirante  and 
Seychelles  groups,  north-east  fr6m  Madagascar,  are  low  and  in- 
significant    They  belong  to  Britwn,  and  are  dependencies  of 
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MaaritiiiB.  Socotray  east  from  Cape  Gnardafui,  is  a  large 
island,  yielding  the  finest  aloes  in  the  world,  and  valoable  gums. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  mongrel  race,  professing  Mahometanism  ; 
though  they  have  no  regular  government,  they  agree  so  well 
among  themselves  as  not  to  feel  the  want  of  it.  In  the  South 
Indian  Ocean,  are  two  small  worthless  islands,  Amsterdam 
and  St.  Paul,  belonging  to  France. 

Islands  on  the  West  CoAST.—-Besides  Madeira  (p.  213)  and 
the  Canaries  (p.  210)  there  are  the  CapeVerd  Islands,  mountainous 
and  of  volcanic  origin  like  the  Canaries,  but  inferior  to  them  in 
fertility.  The  Cape  Verd  islands  lielong  to  Portugal.  The 
chief  produce  is  cotton,  which  the  inhabitants  manufacture  into 
cloth,  and  export  to  the  adjacent  mainland.  The  three 
largest  islands  are  Santiago,  Fogo,  and  Mayo.  Fogo  is  an 
active  volcano  ;  Mayo  has  a  large  inlet  on  the  coast,  like  a 
Prussian  Haff  (p.  139),  where  the  salt  forms  between  tides,  and 
the  salt  so  obtained  is  the  most  valuable  export  of  the  island. 

In  the  Bight  of  Biafra  are  four  small  islands,  viz.,  Fernando 
Po,  and  Annabona,  belonging  to  Spain,  Prince's  Island,  and  St 
Thomas,  belonging  to  Portugal.  They  are  all  mountainous, 
beautiful,  and  fertile,  yielding  rice,  sugar,  and  tropical  fruits  in 
abundance.  Fernando  Po  is  often  visited  for  change  of  air  by 
Europeans  from  the  mainland.  Between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River  lies  Ichaboe,  a  guano 
island  incorporated  with  the  Cape  Colony  since  1861.  Far  out 
in  the  Atlantic  are  Ascension  Island  and  St.  Helena,  both  be- 
longing to  Britain.  The  former  is'  barren,  except  in  the  higher 
grounds,  but  its  shores  abound  with  fish,  fowl^  and  turtle.  The 
latter  presents  to  the  sea,  throughout  its  whole  circumference  of 
twenty-eight  miles,  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  generally  about 
1000  feet  high ;  but  the  interior  is  fertile.  There  are  only  four 
spots  where  landing  is  possible ;  and  at  the  most  commodious  of 
these  is  situated  Jamestown,  the  capital,  llie  climate  is  such 
that  all  kinds  of  fruit,  European  and  tropical,  come  to  per- 
fection ;  hurricanes,  as  also  thunder  and  lightning,  are  unknown. 
St.  Helena  is  memorable  as  the  place  where  Napoleon  i.  spent 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life. 
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AMERICA. 
Area,  less  than  Asia,  yet  fully  four  times  the  size  of  Europe. 
.  Population  about  Serenty  Millions. 

The  following  are  the  political  divisions  of  America,  mth  their 
population  and  chief  towns  : — 


Ooantries. 

Greenland,     ^  .  • 
Kussian  America, 
Hudson^B  Bay  Company 

Territories,  • 
Canada, 

New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 

Breton,         .  •  380,000 

Prince  £dward*B  Island,  80,000 

Newfoundland,  .  .  120,000 

British  Columbia,  •  75,000 

YancouYer's  Island,  .  25,000 

United  States,  .  .  81,500.000 

Mexico,           .  .  8,000,000 

Central  America,  •  2,355,000 

St  Domineo  and  Haiti, .  760,000 

Spanish  West  Indies,  .  2,000,000 

British     „      „  .  1,000,000 

French     „      „  .  300,000 

Dutch      „      „  .  40,000 

Danish     „      „  .  85,000 

Swedish    „      „  •  1,000 

Guiana,  .         .  .  229,000 

New  Granada,  .  .  2,250,000 

Venezuela,        .  .  1,560,000 

Ecuador,          •  .  1,000,000 

Brazil,   .         .  .  7,500,000 

Peru,     .         .  .  2,600,000 

Bolivia,  .         .  .  2,000,000 

Chili,     •         .  .  1,500,000 

Argentine  Bepublic,  .  1,170,000 

Paraguay,        .  •  800,000 

Uruguay,         .  •  215,000 

PaUgonia,       .  .  400,000 

70,615,000 


PopnlatloD.  Chief  Towns. 

10,000 
10,000 

100,000  York  Factory,  Fort  Garry. 
2,500,000   Quebec,  Montreal,  Kingston,  Toronto. 
250,000   St.  John*s. 


Halifax. 
Charlotte-town. 
St.  John's.  ^ 
New  Westminster. 
Victoria. 

Washington,  on  the  Potomac. 

Mexico. 

Guatimala,  &c. 

San  Domingo,  Port  au  Prince. 

Havana. 

Kingston. 


Georgetown,  Paramaribo,  Cayenne. 

Santa  Fe  di  Bogota. 

Caraccas. 

Quito. 

Kio  Janeiro. 
Lima. 

Chu(]uisaca. 
Santiago. 
Parana. 
Assumption. 
Monte  Video. 
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Wettem  Coatt, 
(hp6$,  Idandt,  Baiy§  Sc., 
andJiiven. 


Interior. 
Mauniaini  amd 
Lake». 


Mackensie    .  B. 
C.  Poiot  htnm. 
C.  Icy. 

C.  Pnsoe  of  Wales. 
B.  Bebrinff*!  Strait. 
B.  Bristol  Bay. 

Aleutian  .   .  I. 

Aliaska,  penin. 

Sitka  ...  I. 

Qneen  Charlotte's  I. 

YanooQTer's  .  I. 

Fraser     .   .  B. 

Columbia  .  H. 
B.  San  Francisoo. 

Sacramento  .  B. 


Bnenayentora  B. 


C.  St.  Lncas. 
B.  Gblf  of  California. 
Colorado  .   .  B. 


B.  GnlfofTeboantepeo. 


L.  Great  Bear. 
L.  Great  SUto. 
L.  Athabasca. 

St.  Elias  .   .  M. 

Fairweather  •  M. 

Brown     •   .  M. 

Bocky     .   .  M. 
L.  Deer. 
L.  Winnipeg. 

Hooker   .   .  M. 
L.  of  the  Woods. 
L.  Superior. 
L.  Michigan. 
L.  Huron. 
L.  St.  Clair. 
L.  Erie. 
L.  Ontario. 

Pacific  Alps .  M. 
L.  Utoh. 

FreemonfsPeak  M. 

Alleghany   .  M. 


CordilleFss  .  M. 


CoHma    .   .  M. 

Popocatepetl  M. 
Jorullo    .   .  M. 


B.  Gulf  of  Panama. 


B.  GKilf  of  Guayaquil. 


Juan  Fernandez  I. 


Ajfua  .  . 
L.  Nicaragua 


Parime  . 
Pichincha 
C<ytopaxi  . 
Chimboraso 
Brazilian  . 
Titicaca. 


M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Eattem  Oxurf. 
Oqiei,  IdandM,  Bay9  <fie., 
and  Riven. 

B.  Barrow*8  Straits. 
B.  Baffin's  Bay. 

B.  Davis'  Straits. 

C.  Farewell. 

B.  Hudson's  Straito. 
B.  Hudson's  Bay. 
B.  James'  Bay. 

Saskatchewan  B. 
B.  Straits  of  Belle-isle. 

Anticosti     •    .  I. 

B.  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 
St.  Lawrence  .  B. 
Newfoundland  .  I. 

C.  Bace. 

Prince  Edward  I. 
Cape  Breton    .  I. 
C.  Sable. 

B.  Bay  of  Fundy. 

C.  Cod. 

Hudson  .    .   .  B. 

B.  Chesapeake  Bay. 

C.  Hatteras. 
Bermudas    .   .  I. 

C.  Sable. 

Mississippi  .  .  B. 

Colorado  .    .  •  B. 

Norte     .   .  .  B. 

West  India  .  I. 

B.  Bay  of  Campeachy. 

C.  Catoche. 

B.  Yucatan  Bay. 

B.  Honduras. 

C.  Gracias  a  Dios. 
B.  Gulfof  Darien. 

Ma^alena-  .    .  B. 

B.  Gulf  of  Maracaibo. 
Orinoco  .    .   .  H, 
Amazon  •   .   •  H. 
Joannes  ...  I. 

C.  St.  Boque. 

San  Francisco  VL 
0.  Frio. 
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Wiut  OoaH. 
Capet  t  Islandtt  £ay§  <Be^ 
and  Riven. 
Masafoera.   .  1. 


Biobio  •  .  .  R. 
Chiloe  ...  I. 
Wellington   .  I. 

B.  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Terra  del  Fuego  L 

C.  Horn. 


InJttarior, 
Mountains  and 

Lakes, 

Illimfim  .   .  M. 

Sorata     .    .  M. 

Aqaa  •   •   •  M« 

Andes .   •   .  M. 


Hast  Coast. 
Capes,  Islands,  Bays  dbe^t 
and  Rivers, 
Plata  .   .   .  R. 
0.  Corrientes. 
B.  False  Bay. 

Colorado  •   •  R. 
Neero  .   .   .  B. 
B.  Gulf  of  Antonio. 

B.  Gnlfof  St.  George. 

C.  Blanco. 
Falkland  .   .  I. 
Georgia    .   .  I. 
Staten     .   .  I. 


CoNnousATiOK. — ^The  general  configuration  of  America^  is  on 
the  Scandinavian  model  (p.  116);  that  is,  the  principal  mountain 
chain  runs  north  and  south,  and  keeps  much  nearer  the  western 
than  the  eastern  shore.  This  mountain  chain  is  completely  in- 
terrupted at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  Panama,  which  connects 
North  and  South  America.  The  surface  of  Lake  Nicaragua  north 
of  the  isthmus,  is  only  about  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  isthmus  itself  is  still  lower. 

Size  of  its  Physical  Featxjees. — The  grand  characteristic  of 
America  is  the  enormous  size  of  its  leading  features.  The  only 
mountains  in  the  Old  World  which  surpass  the  mountain  backbone 
of  America  in  height,  are  the  Himalaya ;  and  none  of  them  can  at 
all  compare  with  it  in  length,  for  the  American  range  stretches, 
with  the  single  interruption  mentioned  above,  for  10,000  miles, 
from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  is  about  as  far 
as  from  Gibraltar  to  Kamchatka.   The  MLeisisappi  and  the  Amazon, 

1  The  N«w  World  owm  its  mne  to  Amerigo  Yespaod,  a  FloraittaM  gendemsii,  wlio 
aoeompenied,  in  the  cspadlj  <A  aatronomer,  seTenl  ezpediUoim  feo  the  regions  dieoorered  by 
Columboi.  In  1490,  he  aocompanied  the  expedition  oommanded  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda^  and 
aicertatned  that  the  ooait  about  the  Orinoco  formed  part  of  the  mainland;  and  in  160T«  ho 
pablished  an  aoconnt  (tf  all  hii  ▼ojfagee.  Thia  latter  droomstanca  lo  connected  hla  name 
with  the  New  Worid  that  it  came  to  be  called  America. 

Five  hundred  yean  before  the  fint  discoTeries  of  Golnmboi  (1492),  the  eastern  shore  of 
Korth  America  was  Tliited  by  ScandinaTian  narigatots.  who  ezplorsd  the  coast  as  ihr  as 
Tinland  (New  England);  bat  although  the  Tirit  was  repeated  again  and  again,  permanent 
■eltlements  were  not  formed  forther  south  than  Greenland.  These  foots  are  narrated  at 
length  in  the  ancient  Icelandic  liteiatura  Columbus  Tisited  lodand  in  1477«  but  h«  had 
already,  in  1474,  oonodred  the  idea  of  reaching  India  by  %  westward  ooursei 
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including1iheirlonge8tre8pectiyeaffluents,yiz.,tlieMis8ouriandtlie 
Ucayali,  are  the  longest  rivers  in  the  world,  each  of  them  measur- 
ing ahout  4000  miles,  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  more  than  the 
Nile  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  la|rgest  rivers  of  the  Old  World.  The 
American  plains  are  of  corresponding  magnitude,  for  the  watersheds 
of  all  the  great  rivers  draining  the  interior,  are,  as  in  Russia,  only 
gentle  undulations  of  the  surface,  and  the  plains  consequently  extend 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  continent  The  lakes  of 
Canada  are  inland  seas.  Lake  Superior,  the  largest  of  them,  though 
not  the  largest  inland  sea,  for  it  yields  in  extent  to  the  Caspian 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral,^  is  yet  the  largest  collection  of  fresh  water, 
and  the  five  great  Canadian  lakes  together  are  believed  to  contain 
more  than  half  of  all  the  fresh  water  in  the  world.  The  American 
waterfalls  also  take  precedence  of  all  others.  Those  of  Niagara, 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  are  divided  into  two  by  Goat 
Island,  the  £bI1s  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  .being  375 
yards  broad,  and  162  feet  deep,  while  those  on  the  Canadian  side 
are  700  yards  broad  and  149  feet  deep.  The  roar  of  this  water- 
fall can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  the  cloud 
formed  by  its  spray  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  ninety  miles. 
Scarcely  less  remarkable  are  the  cataracts  of  the  Madeira,  in 
South  America,  near  the  Peruvian  frontier.  There  are  nineteen 
of  them,  and  at  the  eighteenth  the  whole  river,  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  is  poured  over  a  rock  100  feet  high.  For  volume  of  wata, 
this  fall  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  not  excepting 
Niagara.  The  American  forests,  too,  are  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
The  largest  covers  the  whole  basin  of  the  Amazon  with  its  tribu- 
taries, extending  from  8^  N.  lat  to  19**  s.  lat ;  its  whole  area 
has  been  calculated  as  twelve  times  that  of  Germany. 

Mountains  and  Rivebs. — The  great  mountain  backbone  of 
America  is  called  the  Andes  in  South  America,  the  Cordilleras  in 
Mexico,  the  Bocky  Mountains  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Chippewayan  range  in  the  north-west  territory.  The  great 
American  rivers  rank  as  follows  : — 

1  The  ana  of  the  OaipUa  if  fire  timet,  and  tba  aicft  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  oearijr  dooUig 
tfiat  of  Lake  Superior. 
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MiBsifsipp!  with  the  Missouri,  .  •  4000  miloi. 

Amazon  with  the  Ucayali^       •  •  4000  ... 

La  Plata  with  the  Paraguay,   •  •  2300  ... 

St.  Lawrence  from  Lake  Superior,  •  2000  ... 

Mackenzie,     •      .      .      •  .  1900  ... 

Orinoco,  1800  ... 

The  separate  course  of  the  Missouri  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  so  that  the  united  stream  goes  by  the  name  ^ 
of  the  smaller  affluent.    The  Paraguay  is  in  like  manner  longer 
than  the  Parana,  the  other  great  affluent  of  the  La  Plata. 

Points  of  Ressmblakce  between  Nobth  and  South 
America. — ^North  and  South  America  sttikingly  resemble  each 
other  in  their  general  configuration.  Both  are  pear-shaped,  and 
the  narrow  end  of  the  pear  points  southwards  in  each  :  in  both, 
the  principal  mountains  are  distributed  according  to  the  Scandi- 
navian model ;  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  in  North 
America,  correspond  in  direction  to  the  Aipazon  and  La  Plata  in 
South  America ;  the  Brazilian  group  of  mountains,  which  separ- 
ates these  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  is  represented  by  the 
Alleghanies,  which  separate  those,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  their  basins  are  separated,  in  North  America  and  in  South 
America  alike,  only  by  a  gentle  undulation. 

Capes  and  IsIands. — Neither  the  promontories  nor  the 
islands  of  America  are  numerous,  compared  with  the  extent  of  its 
coast  line.  Only  in  two  places  is  the  coast  broken  up  into  a 
countless  multitude  of  both,  as  in  Norway ;  and  both  these  places 
are  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  one  of  them  in  North  America^  be- 
tween N.  lat.  50°  and  N.  lat.  60"*,  the  other  in  Patagonia.  To 
the  latter  belongs  Cape  Hom,^  the  southernmost  point  of  the  . 
continent ;  like  Cape  Clear  in  Lreland  it  is  both  a  cape  and  an 
islaiid.  Terra  del  Fuego  is  the  only  considerable  island  belonging 
to  South  America,  and  it  has  not  one  single  marked  prolongation 
of  land  into  water.  The  most  prominent  peninsulas  in  South 
America  are  those  on  either  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  prolongations  of  the  land  of  North  America 
into  the  sea  are  remarkable  for  the  various  directions  in  which  thoy 

I  See  p.  IBS,  Hoom, 
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point  The  peniiunilaB  of  Galifonus  and  Florida  point  BOD&warda, 
as  peninsnlas  nsoally  do ;  but  those  of  Yucatan  and  Labrador  point 
northwards,  whikt  that  of  Alaska,  in  Rcunan  America^  points 
south-west,  and  Nova  Scotia  points  both  south-west  and  north-east 
The  larger  islands  of  North  America  are  on  its  eastern  coast ;  the 
largest  being  Greenland,  and  the  next  laigest,  Newfoundland,  off 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Other  islands  larger  than  Newfound- 
land, though  smaller  than  Greenland,  are  believed  to  lie  in  the 
Arctic  r^ons ;  but  the  whole  of  their  coast  line  has  not  yet  be^ 
ascertained.  The  only  other  considerable  islands  belong  to  the 
West  Indies  between  North  and  South  America ;  Cuba  and  St 
Domingo  are  by  fiur  the  largest 

Races. — ^To  account  for  the  population  of  America,  some  have 
supposed  that  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  were  once  joined 
together,  where  they  are  now  separated  by  Behriug's  Straits. 
This  supposition  is  not  necessary,  rince  these  straits  are  frozen 
every  winter,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  form,  at  all  seasons,  almost 
a  bridge  between  Asia  and  America.  The  aboriginal  population 
consists  of  Esquimaux  who  occupy  the  northern  regions  of  Ame- 
rica, and  Indians  who  are  scattered  over  all  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent The  former  are  short  and  fat,  with  bhick  eyes  and  hair ; 
they  live  chiefly  by  fishing,  and  all  of  them  speak  one  lan- 
guage, which  is  also  that  of  the  Greenlanders.  On  this  aoooont 
some  think  that  the  Esquimaux  reached  America  from  Europe  ; 
but  their  resemblance  to  the  Eamschadales,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Northern  Asia,  is  against  this  supposition.  The  Indians 
are  tall  and  erect,  with  hazel  eyes  and  bhick  hair.  Excepting 
those  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  who  are  half-civilized,  and  were  so 
before  the  conquest  of  America  by  Europeans,^  they,  live  chiefly  by 
hunting,  and  they  speak  hundreds  of  languages,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  thousands  of  dialects.  They  resemble  the  Tartars 
of  Asia  more  than  any  other  known  tribe  of  men.  The  aboriginal 
tribes,  however,  scarcely  constitute  one-sixth  of  the  actual  popular 

>  The  eiTiUflUloB  of  the  Mnieaafl  and  PemviADs  is  remutable  for  baTiog  readiad  the 
•grieoltiml  ttago  without  twnring  thiongh  tha  pMtonL  HaTing  no  domostio  qnadrapodit 
they  did  not  know  the  Tmloe  of  milk.  Betldet  •gricnltar^  they  had  many  of  the  neefol 
am,  laiie  dtiei  and  templei^  and  good  loadh 
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tioiL  The  European  settlers  in  North  America  have  been  prin* 
cipally  British ;  those  in  South  America,  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese :  millions  of  negroes  have  been  imported  as  slffves  into 
both,  and  mixed  races  have  arisen  amounting  to  millions  more. 
The  Euglish-speaking  population  constitutes  more  than  one-fourth, 
and  the  Spanish-speaking  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole. 

QUESTIOKB  OK  THB  MAP  OF  AMEBICA. 

1.  Name  the  straits  separatine  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  where  these 
come  nearest  each  other.  2.  What  straits  separate  Greenland  and  Terra 
del  Fne^o  respectiyely  from  the  American  continent?  3.  What  island 
group  he  scattered  between  Ajna  and  America,  and  between  North  and 
Sontn  America,  naming  the  largest  two  of  the  latter  groun?  4.  Between 
what  gnlf  and  bay  is  the  peninsula  of  Labrador  situated  ?  5.  What  two 
peninsulas  almost  enclose  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  what  large  island  divides 
Its  mouth  into  two  ?  6.  What  two  peninsulas  of  North  America  are  in  very 
nearly  the  same  latitude?  7.  Name  the  three  great  river-basins  which  con- 
Htitute  South  America  east  of  the  Andes.  8.  Name  the  four  largest  rivers 
of  the  American  continent,  and  state  the  directions  in  which  they  severally 
flow,  so  as  to  show  a  certain  parallelism  between  the  river-systems  of  North 
and  South  America.  9.  Describe  the  straits  and  channels  that  form  the  north- 
west passage.   10.  Name  the  lands  lying  to  the  north  and  to  the  souUi  of  it. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 
Fopulatiou,  upwards  of  Fifty  Millions. 
FoxjEPOLD  Division. — ^The  whole  of  North  America  is  divided 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  their  continuations,  the  Pacific 
Alps,  and  the  Appalachian  chain,  into  four  distinct  regions,  two 
inland,  and  two  maritime. 

MoTTNTAiNS. — The  Rocky  Mountains  stand  upon  a  swell  of  the 
earth's  crust,  which  is  itself  upwards  of  ^000  feet  high.  They 
consist  generally  of  two,  sometimes  of  three  principal  ridges  ;  and 
these  often  lap  by  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  deep  passes,  through 
which  roads  and  railways  may  yet  be  constructed.  The  highest 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  are  the  Wind  River  Mountainsi 
north  of  the  river  Pktte;  to  them  belongs  Fremont's  Peak, 
13,500  feet  high.    The  Chippewayan  range,  in  the  north-western 


teritoiy,  contains  rtfll  higlier  sommits,  ai  Mount  Hooker,  lo,5C0 
feet,  near  the  source  of  the  Saskatchewan;  and  fiuiher  north, 
Mount  Brown,  16,000  feet  high,  at  the  source  of  the  Athabasca. 
The  highest  summit  of  all  is  in  the  Ck>rdilleras,  or  Mexican  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  vis.,  Popocatepetl,  an  active 
volcano  18,000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
From  the  Mexican  frontier  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  volcanoes  are 
numerous ;  the  highest  is  Agua,  nearly  15,000  feet  high.  The 
Pacific  Alps  run  even  nearer  the  coast  than  do  the  Andes  in 
South  America  ;  their  loftiest  summit  is  on  the  borders  of  British 
and  BuBsian  America,  Mount  St  Elias,  a  volcano  18,000  feet 
high.  The  Appalachian  chain,  called  also  the  Alleghaniea,  is 
wholly  contained  within  the  United  States,  and  measures  1500 
miles  in  length  by  150  miles  in  breadth. 

Great  Central  Plaik. — ^The  most  important  of  the  four 
divisions  into  which  North  America  is  divided  by  these  moun- 
tains, is  the  larger  of  the  inland  regions,  the  great  plain  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  consists 
of  four  basins,  two  of  them  belonging  to  rivers,  viz.,  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  two  of  them  sloping  towards  seas, 
viz.,  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Almost  the  whole  of 
this  immense  area  is  less  than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  it  does  not  contain  a  single  watershed  higher  than  1 500 
feet  So  gentle  is  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi,  that,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri,  700  miles  fix>m  the  sea,  the  surface  is  only 
388  feet  above  the  ocean ;  and,  at  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  1150 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  surface  is  only  856  feet  above  the  ocean. 
The  watershed  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is  so 
low,  that  there  is  a  permanent  channel,  through  a  swamp  south-west 
of  Chicago,  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois,  a  tributary 
of  the  Mississippi  Occasional  inosculations  occur  elsewhere  be- 
tween tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  this 
phenomenon  is  quite  common  after  rain  in  that  portion  of  British 
America  which  lies  between  the  Chippewayan  range  and  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  Saskatchewan,  which,  with  its  continuation,  called 
Nedson,  is  the  largest  river  falling  into  Hudson's  Bay,  is  separated 
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in  one  place  from  Churchill  River  by  only  a  few  feet  of  eleva- 
tion; and  the  watershed  is  not  much  higher  between  it  and 
certain  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi.  Those 
places  where  two  streams  so  nearly  meet  that  a  barge  can  be 
dragged  from  the  one  to  the  other,  are  called  portages.  The 
summit  of  drainage  in  North  America  is  about  55'  n.  lat. ;  for 
there  the  four  longest  rivers,^  viz.,  the  Missouri  branch  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Mackenzie,  Saskatchewan,  and  Columbia  rivers, 
take  their  rise.  The  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Mac- 
kenzie rivers  are  respectively  only  14  yards,  and  200  yards, 
from  that  of  Columbia  River. 

Lesser  Inland  Region. — The  lesser  inland  region,  situated 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Alps,  consists 
of  an  elevated  desert,  flanked  on  the  south  by  the  basin  of  the 
Rio  Colorado,  and  on  the  north  by  the  basins  of  the  rivers 
Columbia  and  Fraser.  The  central  desert  is  a  rainless  region, 
about  5000  feet  above  the  ocean-level.  What  streams  it  has 
flow  into  salt  marshes  or  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  last  is  Great 
Salt  Lake,  measuring  seventy-five  miles  by  thirty  miles  no- 
where more  than  33  feet  deep,  with  an  average  depth  of  only  8 
feet,  and  studded  with  islands,  some  of  which  rise  upwards  of 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake ;  its  waters  contain  twenty 
per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and  two  per  cent,  of  other  salts.^ 
The  basin  of  Rio  Colorado  is  semi-desert ;  and  one  arid  tract  is 
depressed  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  (p.  16).  The  basins 
of  the  Columbia  and  Fraser  rivers  are  rugged,  but  less  sterile. 

Maritime  Regions. — The  maritime  region  between  the  Pacific 
Alps  and  the  Ocean  is  quite  insignificant  compared  with  that 
which  lies  between  the  Appalachian  range  and  the  Atlantic.  This 
latter  is  wholly  contained  within  the  United  States. 

Climate. — In  respect  of  climate,  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  America  correspond  respectively  to  the  eastern  and 
western  coast  of  the  Old  World.  The  eastern  coast  of  America, 
which  we  know  best,  has  not  the  temperature  of  western  Europe, 


1  The  St.  Lawrence  ranks  second  among  the  lirera  of  North  America  (p.  837)  onlj- 
when  the  lakes  are  included  in  its  coarse.  *  See  p.  129,  Note  1. 
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bat  that  of  eastern  Aria,  ue^  of  Siberia  and  China,  which  is 
about  l(f  lower  in  winter,  and  about  l(f  higher  in  sommer 
than  that  of  western  Europe.    The  mean  temperatore  of  Kew 
York  is  fonnd  as  far  north  as  5V  on  the  Pacific.    In  general, 
there  is  both  less  heat  and  more  moisture  in  North  America 
than  in  the  Old  Worid.  The  principal  causes  of  this  peculiarity 
are  believed  to  be  the  greater  extent  of  land  in  tbe  Arctic 
regions  of  America ;  the  immense  expanse  of  water  occnpymg 
in  America  the  latitude  of  the  Sahara  or  great  desert  of  Africa; 
the  forests  of  the  equatorial  regions  in  America  scarcelj 
penetrable  hy  the  sun's  rays ;  ^  the  snow-clad  mountains  whidi 
traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  New  World ;  the  trade  winds 
which,  passing  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  are 
considerably  cooled  before  reaching  the  American  coast ;  and 
cold  sea-currents  from  the  Antarctic  regions.    The  Arctic  cur- 
rent, setting  south  along  both  sides  of  Greenland,  and  running 
close  to  the  American  coast,  lowers  the  temperature  of  this 
continent  as  remarkably  as  the  Gulf  Stream  nuses  that  of 
Europe.     To  these  permanent  causes  must  be  added  the 
uncultivated  condition  of  the  surface,  which  is  a  temporary 
cause,  and  one  that  has  already  undergone  considerable  diminu- 
tion.   The  temperature  of  Boston  is  said  to  have  improved  by 
12° ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers, 
which  used  to  be  frozen  over  in  the  end  of  November,  are  not 
now  frozen  over  till  January.    One  of  the  most  remarkable 
points  in  the  climate  of  North  America,  is  the  deflection  of  the 
isothermal  line.    The  same  average  temperature  prevails  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  97th  meridian  ;  but  the  isothermal  line  then 
turns  northwards,  and  rises  so  high,  that  on  the  Mackenzie 
River,  in  lat.  60°,  there  is  as  good  a  chance  for  wheat  as  in 
Canada,  lat.  45°.    This  peculiarity  is  due  to  the  lowness  of  the 
watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  that  of 
Mackenzie  River.    If  high  mountains  had  intervened,  the  great 
summer  heat  of  the  former  could  have  exerted  but  little  in- 
fluence on  the  latter. 

1  Cleared  ground  exposed  to  the  son  aeqtilres,  eyen  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  a  heat  l(f 
beyond  that  of  land  stUl  corered  with  wood. 
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GREENLAND;  OR,  DANISH  AMERICA. 
Population,  Ten  Thonsand. 
Greenland  in  believed  to  be  a  cluster  of  islands  joined  to^ 
gether  by  ice,  which  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  extremes 
of  temperature  are  great  at  opposite  seasons.  Snow  falls  before 
January,  but  with  that  month  the  sea,  if  calm,  begins  to  freeze ; 
the  freezing  process  is  accompanied  by  a  fog,  which  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  minute  particles  of  ice,  just  as  smoke  consists  of 
minute  particles  of  coal,  and  in  a  few  houiB  the  ice  is  an  inch 
thick.  In  July  again,  the  thermometer  stands  at  84**  even  in 
the  shade,  and  musquitoes  abound.  The  natives  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Moravian  missionaries.  They  are 
short  and  fat,  living  chiefly  on  seals,  and  clothed  in  skins. 
Their  summer-houses  are  tents  made  of  the  dog-fish's  smooth 
skin ;  their  winter  ones  are  holes  in  the  ground,  covered  with 
roofs  of  turf,  which  just  rise  above  the  surface. 


RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 
Population,  Ten  Thousand. 
Russian  America  is  an  inhospitable  region,  where  snow  or 
rain  faUs  almost  incessantly.    At  Sitka  Island  there  are  said  to 
be  not  more  than  forty  fair  days  in  the  whole  year.    Skins  and 
furs  arc  the  only  produce. 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 
Population,  nearly  Four  Millions. 
Political  Divisions. — British  North  America  consists  of  the 


following  divisions : — 

Population. 

Lower  Canada,          ,         .         .         .  .  1,200,000 

Upper  Canada,          ....  1,800,000 

New  Brunswick,        ....  260,000 

Kova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island,          .  330,000 

Prince  Edward's  Island,        .         .         •  80,000 

Newfoundland,                           .        .  120,000 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  Territories,  ■        .  100,000 

British  Columbia,       ....  60,000 

Vancouver's  Island,    ....  30,000 

Stickcen,        .....  10,000 


3,680,000 
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Excepting  the  Canadaa,  which  have  a  common  paiiiament  and 
adminiBtration,  each  of  these  divisions  has  a  separate  goTemment 
A  proposal  however  is  under  consideration  for  confederating  all 
the  British  possessions  on  the  St  Lawrence,  t.«.,  the  Canadas, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Islands,  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  under  a  constitution  to  con- 
sist of  a  governor  appointed  hy  the  Grown,  a  Legislative  Council 
or  Upper  House  of  76  members  to  be  named  for  life  by  the  Crown, 
and  a  House  of  Assembly  or  Lower  House  of  194  deputies  chosen 
by  the  people  of  the  respective  provinces.  There  is  great  pro- 
bability of  a  new  British  American  empire  being  thus  founded. 

General  DESCRimoN.— The  British  possessions  extend  over 
all  of  the  continent  lying  north  of  the  United  States,  except  the 
north-western  comer,  which  belongs  to  Russia.  Of  this  immense 
territory,  which  is  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
only  a  small  portion  is  settled  or  capable  of  being  settled,  one- 
half  of  it  being  within  the  region  of  perpetual  frost  and  snow. 
Except  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  west  coast,  where  the  isother- 
mal line  deflects  northward  (p.  342),  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  to 
be  seen.  North  of  the  60th  parallel  the  ground  is  frozen  through- 
out almost  the  whole  year.  The  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
of  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  contain  the  whole  popula- 
tion, except  about  100,000,  who  are  scattered  over  the  immense 
territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. — The  Canadian  lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  the  area  which 
they  drain.  They  occupy  the  hollow  of  a  natural  embankment 
running  east  and  west,  which  is  the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay.  How 
near  the  Illinois  flows  to  Lake  Michigan  has  been  already  (p.  340) 
pointed  out ;  and  the  source  of  Connecticut  river  is  not  far  from 
the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  tributaries  on  the  j 
northern  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  also  necessarily  small, 
because  James's  Bay,  the  southern  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  is  at 
no  great  distance,  and  divides  with  the  great  lakes  and  the  St 
Lawrence  the  drainage  of  the  intermediate  land.  Tlie  chief  tribu- 
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taries  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  northern  bank,  are  the  Ottawa, 
the  St.  Maurice,  and  the  Saguenay.  Of  those  on  the  southern 
bank  the  most  remarkable  flows  from  Lake  Champlain,  and  is 
variously  called  Chambly,  Richelieu,  and  Sorelle ;  it  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller  as  it  approaches  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
looks,  therefore,  like  a  prolongation  of  the  lake  itself.  How  very 
slight  is  the  elevation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be  understood 
from  the  fact,  that  the  surface  of  the  Canadian  lakes  is  only 
about  600  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Climate  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin. — The  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  France;  but  the 
climate  is  very  different.  There  are  only  two  seasons,  summer 
and  winter,  terminating  respectively  in  October  and  April.  The 
snow  falls  in  November ;  after  that  the  sky  is  unclouded,  and 
the  only  means  of  conveyance  in  town  or  country  is  the  sledge. 
From  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  middle  of  April,  ice  in- 
terrupts the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  :  above  Quebec,  the 
river  is  frozen  over,  except  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  rapids; 
below  Quebec,  it  is  encumbered  with  floating  ice.  The  small 
lake,  St.  Clair,  between  lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  is  completely  frozen 
over  every  year;  the  ice  extends  many  miles  into  the  greater 
lakes,  but  the  central  area  is  never  frozen  over.  Metal  is  found 
to  be  the  only  roofing  that  can  resist  the  cold  of  winter.  The 
heat  of  summer  is  correspondingly  great.  This  distribution  of 
the  seasons  crowds  out-door  farm- work  into  one-half  of  the  year, 
and  renders  all  those  processes  of  British  farming,  which  presup- 
pose an  open  winter,  impossible. 

Navigation  op  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Canadian 
Lakes. — ^The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Canadian  lakes  form,  during 
half  the  year,  a  great  highway  of  commerce.  Ship  canals  have 
been  constructed  wherever  tiiere  are  falls  or  rapids,  the  most 
important  being  the  Welland  canal  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  between  which  lie  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  so  that  not 
only  the  interior  of  Canada,  but  also  the  western  states  of 
the  Union  can  be  reached  from  the  ocean  without  breaking 
bulk.    This  uninterupted  waterway  is  of  especial  importance 
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to  the  export  trade,  because  the  raw  produGe  of  the  country, 
gndn  and  timber,  would  not  bear  the  cost  of  land-camage. 
Bteamers  plj  regularly  from  Quebec  to  Chicago  in  Illinois,  making 
the  distance  of  1600  miles  in  ten  days.  The  great  Canadian 
lakes  are  subject  to  storms  preeiselj  similar  to  those  which  occur 
at  sea,  and  the  waves  break  as  violently  as  on  the  ocean-shore. 
Lake  Huron  is  a  remarkable  focus  of  electrical  action,  thunder 
being  almost  incessant  in  one  of  its  bays.  It  receives  the  out- 
flow of  Lake  Superior  by  a  very  rapid  current,  called  St  Mary's 
Leap.  The  worst  part  of  the  voyage  between  western  Europe 
and  Canada  is  in  sailing  by  the  the  island  of  Anticosti,  in  Uie 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Snow-storms,  shoals,  and  the  total  want 
of  harbours  or  even  bays  along  the  coasts  of  that  island,  have 
been  the  cause  of  many  a  shipwreck.  It  is  altogether  a  dismal 
place ;  the  interior  is  flat,  and  the  climate  so  severe,  that  no 
kind  of  grain  can  grow,  and  even  the  flr- trees  are  stunted. 

X.-CANADA. 

Area,  four  and  a-half  timoB  larger  than  Great  Britain. 
Population,  Two  and  a-half  Millions,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Sootland. 

Upper  AND  LowEB.— Canada  is  divided  by  the  river  Ottawa 
into  Canada  West  or  Upper  Canada,  and  Canada  East  or  Lower 
Canada,  The  latter  comprises  both  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  boundary  with  the  United  States  having  been  determined  by 
the  summit-level  of  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  of  New 
England  and  the  tributaries  of  the  St-  Lawrence.  In  one  part 
this  boundary  is  marked,  for  300  miles,  by  a  cutting  thirty  feet 
wide  through  the  forests,  an  iron  pillar  standing  four  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  and  painted  white,  being  placed  at  the  end  of  every 
mile.^  Canada  West  lies  wholly  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  That  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  Lakes  Huron 
and  Erie  is  the  most  fertile  district  in  British  America,  and  has 
been  farther  enriched  of  late  by  the  discovery  of  petroleum 
near  Wyoming,  a  station  on  the  Great  Western  of  Canada  rail* 
way.  There  are  now  hundreds  of  wells  there,  about  50  feot 
deep,  with  an  additional  bore  of  similar  depth  through  the  Bolid 

1  See  p.  117,  Note  1. 
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rock,  yielding  each  about  600  gallons  of  petroleum  a-day, 
at  less  cost  than  one  penny  a-gallon.  Canada  East  is  more 
mountainous  and  less  fertile,  and  has  a  colder  climate.  Haying 
been  originally  a  French  colony,  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants 
still  speak  French,  and  profess  the  Roman-catholic  religion; 
they,  are  a  kind  and  warm-hearted  people,  but  slow  to  adopt 
improvements.  Canada  West  is  occupied  chiefly  by  settlers 
from  the  British  Islands ;  and  though  settled  later  than  Canada 
East,  it  is  already  rather  more  populous,  and  is  making  more 
rapid  progress.  Four-fifths  of  the  whole  population  of  British 
America  belong  to  the  Canadas. 

Towns. — The  two  chief  towns  of  Canada  East,  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  are  still  the  largest.  The  former  has  a  population  some- 
what above,  and  the  latter  a  population  somewhat  below  70,000 ; 
both  are  seats  of  commerce.  Montreal  is  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  the  largest  in  the  river.  In  connexion  with 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  from  Portland  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
there  has  been  constructed  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  a 
tubular  bridge,  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  about  1 J 
mile  in  length,  whereas  the  Britannia  bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits  is  not  much  above  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length  (p.  66). 
Quebec  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  mainland,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  Immediately  below  it  is  the  island  of  Orleans, 
second  only  to  that  of  Montreal  in  size.  The  tide  ascends  above 
Quebec,  but  never  reaches  Montreal.  The  chief  towns  of  Canada 
West  are  all  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  They  are  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  and  Kingston,  The  last  is  a  naval  arsenal  of  Great 
Britain.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  two  Canadas  were  united 
under  one  government,  Ottawa  city,  on  the  frontier  of  the  two 
provinces  was  made  the  seat  of  the  Canadian  parliament  and 
administration.  This  common  capital  stands  on  the  western 
bank  of  Ottawa  river,  the  scenery  of  which  from  Montreal  to 
Ottawa  city  is  said  to  surpass  that  of  the  Rhine,  minus  the 
castles.  The  Rideau  canal  connects  Ottawa  directly  with 
Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario. 
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n.— NEW  BRUNSWICK. 
Aim,  snwUer  thin  that  of  Sootlaiid.  Popaktioii,  250,000. 
The  pines  of  this  province  are  the  largest  in  British  America, 
and  supply  many  masts  to  the  British  navy.  At  the  mouth  of 
St  John's  River  is  the  town  of  SL  John^  the  largest  in  the  po- 
vince,  and  the  centre  of  its  trade.  Nearly  100  miles  up  the  same 
river  is  Frederictorij  the  capital.  Lumhering,  t.e,,  the  sawing 
of  timber  into  joists,  staves,  etc ,  and  shipbuilding,  are  so  much 
the  chief  occupations,  that  grain  requires  to  be  imported. 

in.— NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  CAPE  BRETON  ISLAND. 
Ana,  2i  times  that  of  Wales.  Population,  330,000. 
These,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  Gut  of  Canso,  form  but 
one  province,of  which  Halifcutiathe  capital,pop.  upwardsof  25,000. 
The  country  around  Halifax  is  rocky  and  unfit  for  cultivation ;  bat 
its  harbour  is  the  finest  on  the  eastern  shore  of  North  America, 
and  is  the  principal  naval  station  of  Great  Britain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  nearer  the  British  Isles  than  any 
other  harbour  on  the  American  mainland,  the  distance  between 
it  and  Gal  way  being  only  1800  miles,  a  voyage  of  six  days. 
Halifax  will  derive  new  importance  from  the  railway  which  is 
to  connect  it  with  Quebec,  and  by  which  the  tedious  navigation 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  will  be  avoided.  Louishurg^  in 
Cape  Breton  Island,  is  remarkable  as  being  a  modem  American 
town  already  in  ruins,  and  mossgrown.  It  flourished  under  the 
French,  but  was  destroyed,  when  finally  taken  from  them  by 
the  British,  in  1758:  a  few  fishermen  are  now  its  only  inhabitants. 
Both  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island  are  rich  in  minerals, 
and  coal  is  shipped  to  New  England.^ 

IV.— PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND. 
Area,  about  one-third  that  of  Wales.   Population,  80,000. 
This  island  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  Anticosti 
(p.  346),  due  north  of  it    Its  shores  are  so  indented  by  inlets 
of  the  sea  that  no  pait  of  the  interior  is  more  than  eight  miles 

>  Ck>il  ii  also  found  In  NewfonndUnd  and  Kew  Bnmiwiek ;  and  geologiits  asMrt  tliat 
these  terr'tories  formed  anciently  but  one  ooalrfleld. 
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from  the  coast ;  its  climate,  from  June  to  the  end  of  September, 
resembles  that  o*  southern  England ;  its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
its  field  and  garden  produce  is  as  varied  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Being  quite  out  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  is  free  from  the  fogs 
which  cover  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 
More  than  hali  of  the  settlers  are  Scotch.  Agriculture  is  their 
chief  business.  The  capital,  Gharlottetovm^  is  the  largest  in  the 
island,  pop.  about  5000. 

v.- NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Area,  about  the  same  as  that  of  England.  Popalatton,  120,000. 
Chief  town,  St,  John's^  pop.  about  27,000.  The  interior  is 
mountainous.  All  the  settlements  are  on  the  coast,  which  is  a 
succession  of  harbours ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
the  fisheries,  which  comprise  cod,  salmon,  herring,  and  mackerel. 
The  cod  fishery  is  the  most  extensive  in  tlie  world.  The  fishing 
banks  are  indicated  by  penguins,  which  are  never  seen  ofl"  them. 
The  Gulf  Stream  is  the  cause  both  of  the  abundance  of  fish 
on  the  Newfoundland  banks,  which  extend  for  600  miles  along 
the  south-east  coast  with  a  breadth  of  200  miles,  and  of  the 
fogs  which  rise  from  them.  The  higher  temperature  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  attracts  the  fish,  and  the  fogs  arise  from  its  meeting 
with  a  cold  stream  from  the  Polar  Sea.  Labrador  coast  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland.  Off  the  south  coast  of  New- 
foundland are  two  islands  belonging  to  France,  viz.,  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquehn^  valuable  as  fishing  stations. 

VI.— PACIFIC  COLONIES. 
Population,  100,000. 
1.  British  Columbia  was  detached  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  Territories  in  1858.  In  1856,  gold  was  discovered 
on  the  banks  of  Fraser  River,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  mainland ;  and  so 
great  an  immigration  of  diggers,  especially  from  California,  set 
in,  that  a  separate  local  government  became  necessary.  Capi- 
tal, New  Westminster^  near  the  mouth  of  Fraser  River.  2. 
Vancouver's  Island,  the  largest  in  the  Pacific  belonging  to 
British  North  America.    It  contains  coal,  and  enjoys  a  climate 
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Bimilar  to  tliat  of  the  British  Islands.  Capital,  Victoria.  3. 
Stickeen,  so  called  from  a  river  which  traverses  it,  lies  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Russian  America,  and  has  no  port. 
The  discovery  of  gold  has  attracted  a  population  of  diggers. 

Vn.—HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY  TERRITORIES- 

Area,  more  than  half  the  size  of  Europe.    Popcdatioii,  100,000. 

Extent. — ^These  territories  comprise  all  of  British  North 
America  not  included  in  the  preceding  divisions.  The  bay, 
which  gives  name  to  the  Company,  was  discovered  by  Hudson 
in  1610;  on  his  voyage  home,  his  men  mutinied  in  Hudson 
Strait,  because  of  insufficient  rations,  and  sent  Hudson,  with 
eight  others,  adrift  in  a  boat ;  they  were  never  heard  of  more. 
The  many  attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  have  led 
to  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent ;  the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole,  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Boothia  Felix,  has  been  fixed ;  and  the  uselessness  for 
mercantile  purposes  of  all  the  channels  by  which  it  is  just  pos- 
sible to  navigate  a  ship  from  sea  to  sea  finally  ascertained. 

SuBFACE. — Most  of  the  surface  is  a  marshy  flat,  in  which  the 
waters  hesitate,  as  in  Holland,  which  way  to  flow.  Lake  Atha- 
basca, which  is  so  shallow  that  it  threatens  to  become  a  marsh, 
communicates  with  Hudson's  Bay  by  Churchill  River,  and  also 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Great  Bear  Lake,  Great  Slave  Lake, 
and  Mackenzie  River,  the  only  river  in  British  North  America 
which  competes  with  the  St.  Lawrence  in  size.  After  a  course 
of  nearly  2000  miles,  the  Mackenzie  River  forms  a  delta,  with 
forty  miles  of  coast,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Between  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  Minnesota  is  the  Red  River  Settlement,  where 
the  farmers  are  wealthy  in  flocks,  and  herds,  and  grain.  From 
that  settlement  westwards  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  the 
rivers  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan,  lie  sixty  million  acres  of 
fertile  land  inviting  occupation. 

Trade. — Fishing  and  catching  seals,  hunting  buffaloes  and 
deer,  and  collecting  furs,  are  the  sole  emplojrments  of  the  native 
Indians  and  Esquimaux.  The  Company  has  established  nearly 
^  40  trading-posts,  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  where  strong  drink. 
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warlike  instruments,  beads,  and  other  trinkets,  are  given  in 
exchange  for  furs  and  skins.  The  chief  of  these  posts  are,  Fort 
Garry  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  York  Factory  on  the 
western  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Moose  Fort  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  James*  Bay.  The  principal  route  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  St.  Lawrence  runs  along  the  Moose .  River  and  the 
Ottawa,  certain  affluents  of  the  former  being  very  near  the  source 
of  the  latter.  Both  the  charter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  CJompany 
and  its  lease  of  Russian  America  expired  in  I860.  Russia 
has  given  a  new  organization  to  its  territory ;  and  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  besides  prosecuting  the  fur  trade  as  before,  is 
facilitating  colonization,  and  promoting  communication  between 
British  Columbia  and  Canada  across  the  continent. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OP  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 
1.  Name  the  five  great  Canadian  lakeg  from  west  to  east.  2.  Between 
which  two  of  them  respectively  are  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  Lake  St,  Clair, 
and  St.  Mary's  Leap  ?  3.  Name  the  bay  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  also  the  strait  separating  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  4. 
Name  the  most  southerly  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  most  easterly  point  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  two  capes  in  which  the  coast  of  Labrador  termi- 
nates. 5.  Name  the  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  still  larger  one  in  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Bay.  6.  Name  the  largest 
island  of  British  America  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  and  state  whether 
Russia  or  Britain  has  the  greatest  extent  of  coast  along  the  Pacific. 
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Area,  nearly  as  large  as  Europe. 
Population,  Thirty-one  and  a  half  Millions. 

Political  Divisions. — The  United  States  consist  of  forty-five 
divisions:  one  is  the  federal  district  called  Columbia;  thirty- 
five  of  them  are  States  properly  so  called;  and  ten  of 
them  are  Territories  not  yet  ranked  as  States,  because  their 
population  is  still  below  the  required  minimum.  In  respect 
of  settlement,  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  is  an 
important  natural  line,  separating  the  whole  area  of  the  United 
States  into  two.  All  the  divisions  east  of  that  line  are  States 
whereas  west  of  it  are  all  the  Territories.  The  following  classi* 
fication  is  the  one  received  in  the  United  States  themselves: — 
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*Colambia,^ 


Maine,  .  •  •  • 
New  Hampshire,. 
Vermont,  .  .  . 
Massachusetts,  . 
Rhode  Island,  . 

Connecticut,  .  . 


New  York,  . 
New  Jersey,  . 
Pennsylvania, 
^Delaware, .  . 


•Maryland,  •  . 
•Virginia,    .  . 
•North  Carolina, 
•South  Carolina, 

•Georgia,   .  . 


•Florida,  . 
•Alabama,  • 
•Mississippi, 
•Louisiana, . 
•Texas,  .  . 


Federal  District. 
Washington,  on  the  Potomac 

Eastern  States,  6. 

Augusta,  on  the  Kennebec. 

Concord,  on  the  Merrimac. 

Montpelier,  on  the  Connecticut  Canal. 

Boston,  on  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Providence,  on  th3  Providence;  Newport,  on 
the  Atlantic.^ 

New  Haven,  on  Long  Island  Sound ;  Hart- 
ford, on  the  Connecticut.'^ 

Middle  States,  4. 
Albany,  on  the  Hudson. 
Trenton,  on  the  Delaware. 
Harrisburg,  on  the  Susquehanna. 
Dover,  on  Delaware  Bay. 

Southern  States,  10. 
Annapolis,  on  the  Severn. 
Richmond,  on  James'  River. 
Raleigh,  west  of  the  Neuse. 
Columbia,  on  the  Congaree,  tributary  of  the 
Santee. 

Milledgeville,  on  the  Oconee,  tributary  of  the 
Altamaha. 
,  Tallahassee,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
.  Montgomery,  on  the  Alabama. 

Jackson,  on  the  Pearl  River. 
,  New  Orleans,  on  the  Mississippi. 

Austin,  on  the  Rio  Colorado. 


>  The  Slftre  States,  as  tliey  stood  in  isao,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  elrll  war,  wliich 
ended,  in  18A6,  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk. 
*  The  Bute  Legislature  meets  in  these  two  towns  alternately. 
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^Arkansas,  . 

•Tennessee, 

•Missouri,  • 
•Kentucky, . 

Ohio,  .  . 
Indiana,  . 

Michigan,  . 
Illinois, 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, 
Iowa,   .  . 


California, 
Oregon, 

Nevada,  . 


Western  States^  15. 

.  Little  Rock,  on  the  Arkansas,  tributary  of 

the  Mississippi. 
.  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland,  tributary  of 

the  Tennessee. 
.  Jefferson,  on  the  Missouri. 
.  Frankfort,  on  the  Kentucky,  tributary  of  the 

Ohio. 

.  Columbus,  on  the  Ohio. 
.  Indianapolis,  on  the  White  River,  tributary 
of  the  Ohio. 

Lansing,  on  the  Grand  River. 

Springfield,  on  tributary  of  the  Illinois. 
.  Madison,  on  the  Mississippi. 
•  St.  Paul,  on  the  Mississippi. 
.  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa,  tributary  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 
.  Lecompton. 

.  San  Francisco,  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
.  Salem,  on  the  Williamette,  tributary  of  the 

Columbia. 
.  Carson  City,  on  Carson  River. 


Territories. 

Nebraska.       Utah.       New  Mexico.    Arizona.  Montana. 
Washington.    Dakota.    Idaho.  Colorado.  Wyoming. 

The  only  one  of  these  Territories  with  a  seaboard  is  Wash- 
ington, situated  between  Oregon  and  British  America. 

Extent. — ^The  United  States  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of 
North  America,  irom  the  British  possessions  on  the  north  to 
Mexico  on  the  south.    Their  area  is  equal  to  that  of  Europe. 

Configuration. — ^The  configuration  of  the  United  States  is 
implied  in  that  of  North  America  in  general  (pp.  340-341),  the 
most  important  divisions  being  those  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
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Appalachian  chains  viz.,  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  the  great  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  Of  the  many  ridges  vhich  constitute  the 
Appalachian  chain,  the  two  principal  ones  are  remarkable  for 
their  parallelism  and  their  uniform  elevation  throughout,  which 
is  about  3000  feet  Between  these  two  principal  ridges  lies  a 
very  fertile  region  called  the  Limestone  Valley. 

Atlantic  Slops. — The  Atlantic  sbpe  is  far  inferior  to  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi  in  both  extent  and  fertility ;  but  all  the 
older  and  more  populous  states  are  there^  so  that  its  inhabitants 
amount  to  more  than  half  the  entire  popuktion  of  the  Union. 
This  maritime  region  is  about  250  miles  in  breadtL  As  far 
south  as  Hudson  River  it  is  hilly;  thence,  as  far  as  the  Appala- 
chian range  extends,  its  surface  is  divided  between  a  tidal  plain, 
nowhere  more  than  100  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  a  mountain 
slope,  the  base  of  which  must  have  been  the  shore  of  an  ancient 
sea.  The  most  fertile  part  of  this  mountain  slope  is  between 
Long  Island  and  the  river  Potomac.  The  tidal  plain  is  sandy 
throughout,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  coast  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  From  Long  Island  to  North  Carolina,  the  tidal 
plain  is  marshy  only  dose  to  the  ocean,  but  &rther  south  the  sea- 
ward half  of  it  is  swampy  and  much  overflowed. 

Basin  of  the  Mississippl — ^The  Mississippi,  with  the  Missouri, 
flows  through  more  degrees  of  latitude  than  any  other  river : 
whilst  the  winters  at  its  source  are  those  of  Norway,  the  seasons 
at  its  mouth  are  those  of  Spain.  It  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
by  five  mouths,  which  have  formed  a  delta  much  laiger  than  that 
of  the  Nile.  At  the  jimction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
more  than  1000  miles  above  the  delta^  each  of  them  is  already 
half  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  of  the  four  great  tributaries  received 
by  the  imited  stream,  the  Arkansas  and  Bed  Biver  from  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  and  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  from  the  Alio- 
ghanies,  the  first  is  longer  than  the  Danube,  and  the  others 
than  the  Bhine.  The  meridian  of  96*^  divides  the  arid  and 
barren  from  the  fertile  portion  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  West  of 
that  meridian,  semi-desert  table-lands  stretch  all  the  way  firom 
Texas  to  the  Saskatchewan ;  th^  form  terraces  in  the  UnHed 
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States,  and  oocapy  one-third  of  the  Misnsslppi  basin.  East  of 
the  96  th  meridian,  stretches  the  lai^t  tract  of  exuberantly  rich 
soil  in  the  world.  Forests  natarally  predominate  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  prairies  on  the  right  The  forest  region, 
which  measures  1000  miles  by  300  miles,  is  the  more  fertile  of 
the  two. 

NoBTH  AND  SoxTTH. — ^The  crooked  line  running  east  and  west 
along  the  rivers  Potomac,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  geography  of  the  United  States.  North 
of  the  Potomac,  sledges  are  in  universal  use  during  winter ;  south 
of  that  river  they  are  scarcely  to  be  seen.  North  of  that  line^ 
the  productions  are  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  whole 
population  is  free,  except  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  j  south  of 
tliat  line  the  productions  become  more  and  more  of  a  tropical 
character,  and  slavery  exists.  Cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice, 
are  the  grand  staples  of  these  southern  states.  Cottcm  is  the 
crop  most  largely  cultivated  in  them  all;  yet  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  are  considered  specially  the  cotton  states,  Louisiana 
and  Florida  the  sugar  states,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  the  rice 
states,  and  the  others,  including  Maryland,  the  tobacco  states. 

Climatk — The  heat  of  summer,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  are 
both  excessive.  Maize,  the  grain  most  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  the  Union,  succeeds,  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  sum- 
mer, in  the  northern  as  well  as  in  the  southern  states.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  severe  are  the  winters,  that  the  Erie  Canal,  which 
unites  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson,  is  drained  in  November,  and 
not  filled  again  with  water  till  April,  lest  the  ice  should  destroy 
its  banks ;  and  even  so  far  south  as  New  Orleans,  few  winters 
pass  without  frost.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  seasons  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  all  North  America,  is  the  almost  total  absence 
of  spring ;  a  few  days  suffice  for  the  transition  from  winter  to 
summer. 

Inditstrt. — ^All  sorts  of  industry  have  developed  themselves 
with  amazing  rapidity  in  the  United  States.  Agriculture  is  the 
employment  of  the  great  minority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  all  the 
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Staples  of  farm  produce,  except  sheep,  are  already  more  sbandant 
in  the  United  States  tlian  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  latter  has 
twice  as  many  sheep  as  the  fomer,  but  the  United  States  have  four 
times  as  many  cattle,  and  Uiree  times  as  many  horses ;  and  thej  pro- 
duce twice  as  much  grain.  The  mines,  manu&ctures,  and  shipping 
of  the  United  States  are  already  formidable  rivals  to  those  of  Great 
Britain.  The  coal-fields  of  the  United  States  are  on  the  same 
magnificent  scale  as  the  physical  features  of  America.  One  of 
them,  situated  westward  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  measorea  225 
miles  by  100  miles  in  extent ;  and  another,  of  which  Illinois  is 
the  centre,  is  believed  to  be  still  larger.^  Although  these  ooal- 
fields  have  been  opened  in  but  few  places,  yet  more  coal  is  alreadj 
nroduced  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world,  except  Great  Britain.  Manufactures  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  north-eastern  states.  That  of  iron  has  been  most  de- 
veloped in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  but  Massachusetts  is  far 
ahead  of  them  all  in  those  of  cotton  and  wool  The  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States  is  chiefly  agricultural,  of  Great  Britain 
wholly  manufacturing ;  and  so  well  adapted  are  these  two 
countries  to  supply  each  other's  wants,  that  the  trade  between 
them  is  more  extensive  than  the  trade  between  either,  and  any 
other  country.  The  agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States 
amount  to  four-fifths  of  the  total  exported ;  and  of  that  total, 
Great  Britain  receives  considerably  more  than  one  hal^  cotton 
being  by  far  the  krgest  item. 


>  ProfeMor  Hogert  oompant  tbe  eod-fleldi  of  North 
fonowi:— 

Area  of  tho  eod-flaldi  In  Cho  United  States, 

„  British  North  Amerio% 

„  Great  Britein,  . 

H  Franoe, 
„  tha  rest  of  Baiope,  . 


America  with  thoee  of  1 


196,850  iquara 
7,530  „ 
5.400  „ 


each  of  tbe  ehlef  coal-proaariDl 


Tabto  ihowing  the  amount  of  workabla  ooal  in 
aoontriee 

In  Balglam   86.000.000,000  torn 

InFranoe,   ffO.000,000,000  « 

In  Great  Britain,   190,000,000.000 

In  North  Amerioa,      ....  4,000,000,000.000  - 
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Capital. — The  capital  of  the  United  States,  where  Congress 
meets,  is  the  city  of  Washington,  situated  on  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  Potomac,  in  a  district  ten  miles  square,  and  called  Colum- 
bia, which  was  ceded  to  Congress  by  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Pre-eminence  op  New  York. — New  York  is  so  far  ahead, 
in  respect  of  population  and  trade,  that  it  has  been  called  the 
Empire  State,  In  like  manner,  New  York  city  is  called  the 
Empire  City,  as  far  excelling  every  other  in  the  United  States 
for  trade,  architectural  monuments,  and  population.  Built  upon 
Manhattan  Island,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers, 
it  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  accessible  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  by  the  largest  vessels ;  and,  including  Brooklyn,  which 
stands  opposite  to  it  on  Long  Island,  as  Birkenhead  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  thi  Mersey  from  Liverpool,  its  population  is  upwards 
of  a  million.  The  Broadway  pf  New  York  can  stand  comparison 
with  the  chief  business  street  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

Other  Large  Towns. — Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
second  ci;ty  of  the  United  States  in  point  of  population,  is  about 
half  the  size  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  together.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  to 
the  city  by  the  largest  ships.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands 
is  a  perfect  flat ;  the  streets  are  all  straight,  and  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Its  manufactures  are  both  more  extensive  and 
more  varied  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union ;  it  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  and  coal  trades,  and  also  of  the  print- 
ing and  publishing  business.  Baltimore,  a  prosperous  shipping 
town  in  Maryland,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Patapsco 
River,  a  few  miles  above  where  it  falls  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  is 
the  greatest  tobacco  mart  in  the  United  States,  and  the  greatest 
flour  mart  in  the  world.  Next  come  Boston  and  New  Orleans. 
The  former,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  stands  on  a  peninsula 
at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Its  commerce  is  second 
only  to  that  of  New  York,  whilst  its  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  take  precedence  of  all  others  in  the  United  States. 
New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  the  third  commercial  city  of  the  Union ;  cotton,  sugar,  and 
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tobaeoo,  are  the  principal  exports.  Behind  it  are  20,000  miles 
of  inland  steamboat  navigation  along  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries;  it  has  also  easy  communication  with  ^e  oceaiL 
The  whole  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  liable  to  inundation,  and 
the  greatest  drawback  to  New  Orleans  is  the  unhealthiness 
thence  resulting  in  the  hot  season,  during  which  all  who  can 
leave  the  city.  More  than  in  any  other  town  of  the  Union,  the 
commodities,  costumes,  and  languages  of  various  climes  meet 
in  New  Orleans ;  they  can  be  best  observed  in  the  city  market 
on  a  Sunday  morning  in  February  or  March,  which  are  the 
busiest  months.  Cincinnati^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and 
in  the  state  called  after  that  river,  is  the  centre  of  commerce  on 
the  Ohio,  and  the  largest  pork  market  in  the  world.  Almost 
all  the  swine  fed  in  the  oak  forests  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Western  Virginia,  are  slaughtered  and  cured  in  Cincinnati. 
Ranking  with  Cincinnati,  is  St,  Louis,  in  Missouri,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  below  its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri,  and  remarkable  as  the  only  large  town  near 
the  centre  of  the  Union.  It  is  the  centre  of  commerce  on  the 
Mississippi,  the  smaller  vessels  discharging  their  cargoes  into 
larger  ones  bound  for  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  1200  miles. 
The  only  other  towns  in  the  United  States  with  a  population 
exceeding  100,000  are  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  a  great 
t3rminus  of  railways,  and  starting-place  of  ships  for  ocean  ports, 
and,  according  to  some,  the  largest  timber,  grain,  and  beef  mart 
in  the  world ;  and  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific,  which  has  risen 
rapidly  into  importance  in  consequence  of  the  productiveness  of 
the  Califomian  gold-diggings. 

TABLE  OF  THE  ABOVE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS,  RANKED—  ^ 
1.  According  to  popnlation.  2.  According  to  eommercUl  Importance. 

New  York  (N.  Y.),   .   806,000         New  York  and  ' 


Philadelphia  (PennH.)  663,000 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.),     .  267,000 


Onciiinati  (Ohio),     .  161,000 

St  Louift  (Missoo.),  .  161,000 

Chicago  (Illin.),  109,000 

an  ¥Vanci8C0  (Cal.),  105,000 


Brooklyn, 
BoRton, 
New  OrleanR, 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Ban  Francisco, 
Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis, 
Chicago, 


Foreign 
Commerce 


Inland 
Tniflio. 
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Buffalo  (N.  Y.), 
Newark  (N.  Y.), 
Loaisville  (Kent.)i 
Albany  (N.  Y.), 


PopnUtion. 
.  81,000 
.  72,000 
.  68,000 
.  62,000 


Washington  (Ool.),  . 
Providence  (Rh.  IsL), 
Pittsburg  (Penns.),  . 
Rochester  (N.Y.) 


Popnlation. 
.  61,000 
.  62,000 
.  60.000 
.  60,000 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Name  the  four  states  or  territories  occupying  the  four  comers  of  the 
Union,*  2.  Near  to  which  of  these  is  Vancouver's  Island,  and  to  which 
does  Cape  Sable  belong?  8.  Name  the  five  great  Oanadian  lakes  from 
east  to  west  4.  Name  the  river  separating  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  state 
what  part  of  California  still  belongs  to  Mexico.  6.  In  which  of  the  At- 
lantic states  are  Capes  Cod  and  Hatteras  respectivelv  ?  6.  What  state  is 
divided  into  two  by  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  what  state  has  two  shores, 
one  on  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  another  on  the  Atlantic  ?  7.  Name  the 
six  states  east  of  New  York.  8.  Name  the  six  littoral  states  between  New 
York  and  Florida.  9.  Name  the  one  territory  and  the  two  states  which 
occupy  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  10.  Name  the  two  territories  and  the 
state  which  border  with  the  British  possessions  between  Vancouver's 
Island  and  Lake  Superior.  1 1 .  Name  the  five  states  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
12.'  Name  the  three  states  in  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 
I. — EASTERN  STATES,  CALLED  ALSO  NEW  ENGLAND. 

1.  Maine,  familiarly  called  Lumber  State. — ^This  is  the  best 
grazing  state.  It  also  DuUds  more  ships  than  any  other.  Its  largest 
town,  Portlandy  is  the  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 
Railway. 

2.  New  Hampshire,  familiarly  called  Granite  State.—Capital, 
Portsmouth. 

3.  Vermont. — This  state  is  so  called  from  the  Green  Mountains 
which  traverse  its  length,  and  penetrate  also  into  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  separating  the  waters  that  flow  into  Connecticut  River 
on  the  east,  from  those  which  flow  into  Hudson  River  and  Lake 
Champlain  on  the  west.  These  mountains  are  covered  with  trees, 
and  attain  the  height  of  6000  feet. 

4.  Massachusetts,  familiarly  called  Bay  State. — Boston  is  the 
capital,  so  to  speak,  of  New  England,  as  well  as  of  this  particular 
state.  It  was  on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  from  the  Mayflower"  in  1620.  Open  resistance  was  first 
made  to  British  authority  in  Boston;  the  first  engagement  in  the 

1  Owing  to  the  recency  of  the  territorial  divisions  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountain^  some 
nutp*  m«y  not  show  that  the  north  and  south  comers  of  the  Union  on  tho  Pacific  are 
oceupled  respectively  by  the  Territory  of  Washington  and  the  State  of  California. 
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War  of  Independence  took  place  at  LexmgUm  in  this  state;  and 
Bunker^i  HiU^  near  Boston,  was  the  scene  of  a  sangninarj  action  be- 
tween the  British  troops  and  the  colonists  in  the  same  year,  1775. 
Boston  itself  is  called  the  Classic  City,  or  American  Athens,  from  its 
pre-eminence  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  On  the  borders  of  New 
Hampshire,  Lowell^  a  town  of  nearly  50,000  inhabitants,  ia  belieTed 
to  be  the  most  orderly  and  intelligent  manufacturing  community  in 
the  world.  The  worlu  are  all  driyen  by  water-power ;  cotton  is 
the  staple. 

5.  Rhode  Island. — ^The  smallest  state  in  the  Union,  bat  the  one 
most  extenslTely  engaged  in  manufactures  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation. On  the  south-west  shore  of  the  island  %XKnd.%  Newport,  the 
most  elegant  and  fashionable  watering-place,  the  Brighton  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  Connecticut,  familiarly  called  Freestone  State. — ^Well  culti- 
vated.  Capital,  Neu>haven. 

n.  MIDDLE  STATES. 

7.  New  York. — ^The  seat  of  government  is  not  at  New  York,  hj 
far  the  largest  town,  but  at  Albany^  on  the  Hudson,  which  is 
navigable  to  TVov,  a  few  miles  above  Albany.  A  still  larger  town 
than  Albany  is  Duffalo,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  a  great  grain  and 
flour  market,  and  centre  of  the  carrying  trade.  It  is  a  terminus  of 
the  Erie  Caxial,  which,  by  uniting  liake  Erie  with  the  Hudson,  com- 
petes with  the  St  Lawrence  in  the  carriage  of  heavy  ^oods.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Oswego  into  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  town  of 
Oswego^  another  great  port  of  communication  between  Canada  and 
New  York,  the  Oswego  route  competing  with  that  by  Bufialo. 
Between  Buffalo  and  Oswego  lies  Rochester,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Genesee.  The  falls  on  this  river  have  created  an  immense 
waterpower  here,  which  has  been  turned  to  account  for  setting 
machmery  in  motion :  the  number  of  flour  mills  in  particular  ia  so 
great  that  Rochester  is  familarly  called  Flour  City.  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  which  separates  the  state  of  New  York  from  Vermont,  ia  deep 
enough  to  be  navigated  by  the  largest  ships. 

8.  New  Jersey. — Along  and  marshy  but  fertile  peninsular  stripe 
between  the  Delaware  and  the  sea. 

9.  Pennsylvania,  called  after  its  founder,  Penn,  the  cele- 
brated Quaker.  The  next  largest  town  to  Philadelphia,  familiarly 
called  Quaker  Cit^,  is  Pittsburg,  situated  where  the  Ohio  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  smaller  rivers.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  iron 
and  coal  district,  and  has  extensive  metallic  manufactures,  so  aa  to 
be  called  the  Birmingham  of  the  States,  and  sometimes  the  Iron 
City.  More  than  half  the  iron  of  the  United  States  is  manufactured 
'1  Pennsylvania. 
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10.  Delaware,  a  purely  agricultural  state.  Its  wheat,  wliiok 
yields  a  very  white  flour^  is.  f ecKoned  the  best  in  the:  Union. 

in. — SOUTHERN  STATES. 

11.  Maryland,  so  called  after  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of 
Charles  i.  Chesapeake  Bay,  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  in  the 
world,  traverses  almost  its  whole  length  from  north  to  south.  Bed- 
Umore,  the  only  large  town,  is  situated  on  the  western  and  more 
fertile  side  of  the  bay.  It  has  so  many  public  monuments,  parti- 
cularly one  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Washm^ton,  to  commemorate  the  defence  of  the  city  against  the 
British  m  1814,  that  it  is  sometimes  called  Monumental  City. 

12.  Virginia.— Virginia  was  named  after  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
1862,  after  the  authorities  of  the  old  State  of  Virginia  had  declared 
for  secession,  the  western  portioa  of  its  territory  still  adhered  to  the 
central  government,  and  in  1863  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
separate  state :  capital  Wlwdmg^  on  the  Ohio.  Meanwhile,  Ryih- 
mond,  on  James  River,  the  old  capital  of  all  Virginia,  had  been  made 
the  seat  of  the  Confederate  government,  and  was  besieged  by  the 
Federals :  its  fall  in  April  lo65  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Confederate  army  and  government.  Whether  the 
eastern  and  western  portions  of  Virginia  are  again  to  form  one  state, 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  Virginia  is  famed  for  tobacco,  and 
iii  said  to  produce  about  one-third  of  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  the 
Union. 

13.  North  Carolina.— The  ^eat  Dismal  Swamp,  thirty  miles  by 
ten  miles,  is  on  the  borders  of  this  and  the  preceding  state.  It  is 
covered  with  valuable  timber ;  and  the  p  i  t  c  h,  t  a  r,  and  turpentine 
obtained  from  the  pines,  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  state,  con- 
stitute its  principal  wealth.  Cape  Hatteras  is  the  most  dangerous 
cape  on  the  whole  coast  of  North  America,  owing  to  the  shoals  which 
surround  it.  South  of  it  is  Pamlico  Sound,  separated  from  the 
Atlantic  by  a  sandbank  covered  with  brushwood,  in  the  whole  length 
of  which  (about  eighty  miles)  there  is  only  one  opening  navigable  by 
large  vessels. 

14.  South  Carolina. — This  and  the  preceding  state  were  named 
after  Charles  i.  S.  Carolina  is  called  the  Palmetto  State  from  the 
palmetto,  a  tree  which  abounds  along  the  coasts,  and  is  put  to  many 
uses.  i?he  trunk  of  it  is  used  for  facing  wharves  and  other  works 
under  water,  because  it  is  never  injured  by  the  teredo ;  and  even  for 
facing  forts,  because  cannon-balls  lose  themselves  in  its  spongy 
substance,  and  send  off  no  splinters ;  the  top  of  the  palmetto  re- 
sembles a  cabbage,  and  eats  like  vegetable  marrow ;  and  its  large, 
thick  leaves  are. made  into  light  but  durable  hats.    Charleston,  the 
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capital,  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Confederate  aide  in  the 
late  civil  war:  it  is  tne  emporium  of  the  whole  state.  Its  streeu 
are  planted  with  rows  of  the  Pride  of  India,  which  afford  an  agree- 
able shade  without  the  torment  of  insects,  the  leaves  being  poisonous 
to  these  creatures.  More  rice  is  produced  in  South  Carolina 
than  in  all  the  other  states  together.  Also,  there  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  negroes  in  this  than  in  any  other  state :  they  outnumber 
the  whites.  , 

15.  Geoboia,  so  called  in  honour  of  Gkorge  n.,  is  familiarly 
called  Pine  State.  Many  flat  sandy  islands,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  very  narrow  channels,  skirt  the  coast  of  this  and  the 
two  preceaing  states:  They  produce  the  sea-island  cotton,  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

16.  Florida. — peninsula  400  miles  long.  Climate  and  pro- 
ductions are  tropical.  Till  lately,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Seminole 
wandering  Indians. 

17.  Alabama  yields  more  cotton  than  any  other  state.  McnU- 
gomery^  the  capital,  was,  prior  to  Richmond,  and  only  for  a  short 
time,  the  seat  of  Confederate  government. 

18.  Mississippi. — Produces  much  cotton,  and  is  the  only  other 


19.  LomsL/iNA,  sometimes  called  Creole  State.  New  Orleans 
called  Crescent  Cit^r  from  the  half-moon  shape  once  presented  by  the 
river  at  that  point,  is  the  only  laige  town.  Both  aoove  and  below 
it,  the  land  is  defended  from  the  Mississippi  by  a  high  embankment ; 
craw-fish  sometimes  make  holes  in  it,  and  then  the  water  bursts 
through,  to  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  The  Red  River  is 
BO  called  from  the  colour  of  the  earth  which  it  holds  in  suspension. 
Near  where  it  enters  Louisiana  is  the  singular  phenomenon  called  the 
Rqft,  This  is  a  mass  of  drift-wood,  now  solid  and  supporting 
luxuriant  vegetation;  it  completely  conceals  the  river  for  about 
fifty  miles.  In  the  most  westerly  of  the  branches  by  which  the 
Mississippi  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  a  smaller  accumulation  of 
the  same  sort.  Most  of  the  sugar  numufactured  in  the  Union  comes 
firom  this  state. 

20.  Texas. — ^This  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  states,  except 
Florida ;  it  is  also  the  largest,  being  five  times  the  size  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  more  than  five  times  the  size  of  England  without  Wales. 
The  north-western  part  of  it  is  a  desert. 

IV. — ^WESTERN  STATES* 

21.  Arkansas.— The  river  which  gives  name  to  this  state  re- 
sembles the  Red  River  in  colour  and  saltness.   The  sandy  tract, 


state,  besides  S.  Carolina,  in  which 
whites. 
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through  which  it  flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  imbibes  so 
inuch  water  that  in  dry  seasons  there  is  more  water  in  it  at  a  distance 
of  200  miles  from  its  source  than  at  a  distance  of  500  (p.  16). 

22.  Tennessee.— The  west  of  this  state  is  low  and  fertile,  pro- 
ducing cotton,  maize,  hemp,  and  tobacco;  the  east  is  hilly  and 
picturesque. 

23.  Missouri. — St.  Louis,  the  only  large  town,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 

24.  Kentucky.— The  largest  town  is  LotiisviUe,  on  the  Ohio, 
called  the  Falls  City  from  the  neighbouring  falls  on  the  Ohio.  This 
state  is  remarkable  for  its  caves ;  the  largest,  called  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  near  Green  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  has  been  explored 
for  three  miles. 

25.  Ohio. — Near  to  Cincinnati,  which,  as  being  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  west,  is  called  the  Queen  City.  The  most  consider- 
able town  in  Ohio  is  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  called  sometimes  the 
Forest  City  from  the  rural  aspects  of  its  streets.  The  river  which 
gives  name  to  this  state  is  navigable  by  steamers  to  Pittsburg  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  closed  during  two  months  in  winter  by 
floating  ice. 

26.  Indiana. — The  surface  is  level  or  undulating ;  and  nearly  all 
the  rivers  are  tributary  to  the  Wabash,  which  divides  Indiana  from 
Illinois,  and  is  the  principal  affluent  to  the  Ohio  from  the  north. 

27.  Michigan. — ^This  state  consists  of  two  peninsulas.  In  the 
southern  one,  near  the  head  of  Lake  of  Erie,  is  by  far  the  largest  town, 
Detroit,  pop.  50,000.  In  the  extreme  west  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
are  the  richest  copper  mines  in  the  world. 

28.  Illinois,  sometimes  called  the  Prairie  State.  The  Illinois 
River  rises  in  a  swampy  district,  about  ten  miles  from  Lake  Michigan, 
and  about  three  miles  from  a  river  that  flows  into  that  lake  ;  when 
both  that  river  and  the  Illinois  are  swollen,  the  interval  of  three 
miles  is  overflowed,  and  vessels  pass  from  one  to  the  other  (p.  340). 
By  far  the  largest  town  is  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan. 

29.  Wisconsin. — Milwaukee,  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  rapidly 
rising  town,  pop.  nearly  50,000. 

30.  Minnesota. — Though  this  state  has  no  mountains,  it  is  yet 
the  most  elevated  tract  of  land  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Hudson^s  Bay. 

31.  Iowa.— Soil  rich  and  heavily  timbered  near  the  rivers,  the 
rest  of  the  state  being  rolling  prairie. 

^  32.  Kansas. 
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33.  CALiPOBNXA.^The  Lirgest  town  and  tbe  eommercial  capitel  of 
this  state  is  San  FmndsoOy  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  This  \my  is 
the  only  inlet  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers,  enclosed  between  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
These  two  ranges  run  nearly  parallel,  at  a  distance  from  each  other 
of  about  sixty  miles.  The  gold  diggings  are  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  and  Sacramento  city  is  the  depdt  whence  the 
miners  are  supplied  with  provisions. 

34.  Oregon. — ^In  the  pine  forests  of  this  state  is  the  gigantic 
species  called  Lamberts,  which  attain  a  height  of  300  feet,  with  a 
gtrthof  40feet. 

35.  Nevada. — Gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  and  antimony  are  widely 
distributed  in  this  state. 

V. — TEBBITORIBS. 

In  New  Mexico,  between  Texas  and  California,  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  Gila,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  lie  ruins  ascribed  to  the 
most  ancient  civilizea  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  called  Aztecs.  They 
cover  three  square  miles  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  which  is  strewn  witn 
fragments  of  pottery  beautifully  painted  in  red,  white,  and  blue. 

In  Utah,  north  of  New  Mexico,  the  most  interesting  region  is  that 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Like  the  Dead  Sea,  the  lake  has  no  outlet, 
and  is  so  salt  that  no  living  thing  is  found  in  it  (p.  268).  On  iu 
shores  stands  the  city  of  the  Mormons,  called  City  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

Nebraska,  between  the  Uoeky  Mountains  and  the  Upper  Missouri, 
is  so  called  after  the  Indian  name  of  that  tributary  of  the  Missouri, 
which,  from  its  shallowness,  used  to  be  called  Flatter^ 

Besides  the  territories  proper,  there  is  an  Indian  Tebbitory,  or 
Reserve,  between  Texas  and  Kansas,  set  apart  by  Congress  as  a  home 
for  the  Indian  tribes,  whom  the  settlement  of  the  country  has  driven 
from  their  original  grounds.  Missionaries  and  schoolmasters  have 
done  much  to  promote  civilisation  among  them.  They  elect  their 
own  magistrates ;  maintain  schools  by  sel^imposed  taxes,  with  some 
aid  from  the  Federal  Government ;  and  have  newspapers  and  a  litera- 
ture of  their  own.  Besides  the  Indians  settled  in  this  territory,  there 
are  nomadic  tribes  in  Texas  and  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, wild  and  almost  independent :  the  few  who  survive  in  the  sea- 
board states  have  adopted  the  white  man^s  dress,  and  are  civilized. 
The  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  in  1865  was 
307,842.  . 

1  Not  to  be  confounded  witb  the  PEofo,      Sttver  rirer  of  South  Americtt. 
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SUPPLEMENTAUY  MATTER, 

Straight-lined  Bmndariea. — Straight-lined  boundaries  are  freqnent  in 
the  map  of  the  United  States.  Historical  reasons  are  not  present  there, 
as  in  the  Old  World,  to  dictate  a  departure  from  the  straight  line  in  laying 
down  a  boundary ;  and  a  line  determined  by  a  parallel  or  a  meridian  is 
more  definite  than  any  natural  boundary  whatever.  The  longest  straight 
line  in  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  is  that  which  separates  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  and  Washington  from  British  North  America.  It  runs 
along  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  middle 
of  the  Gulf  of  Gkiorgia,^  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  ^le  mainland. 
The  determination  of  this  boundary-line  in  1846  prevented  a  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Baces, — Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  white  population 
of  the  United  h'tates  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  New  York,  where 
tlie  Dutch  element  was  very  strong,  almost  exclusively  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent ;  but  since  then  it  has  received  enormous  accessions,  not  only  of 
the  Celtic  race  from  Ireland,  but  also  of  various  continental  races,  parti- 
cularly the  German.  The  Germans  once  formed  one-third  of  tiie  whole 
population  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  now  stwngest  in  Virginia  and 
Texas.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  between  1820  and  1860,  five  million 
aliens  immigrated  into  the  United  States ;  and  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  population  contains  upwards  of  four  million  naturalized  citizens,  whose 
places  of  birth  are  subjoined : — 

Ireland,   1,611,000  Brought  forward,  8,901,000 

Germany,  ....  1,198,000      Italy   10,000 

England,   ....  430,000  Denmark,  ....  10,000 

British  America, .   .  250,000  Belgium,    ....  9,000 

France,  .....  109,000      Poland,   7,000 

Scotland,    ....  106,000      Mexico,   7,000 

Switzerland,  .'  .   .  54,000  Antilles,    ....  7,000 

Wales,  .        ...  45,000      China,   5,000 

Norway,    ....  43,000  Portugal,  ....  4,000 

Holland,    ....  28,000  Prussia,     ....  3,000 

Turkey,     .   .   .  28,000  Various,    ....  204,000 

Carry  forward,   3,901,000  4,167,000 

A  fiirther  mixture  of  races  has  resulted  from  annexation.  With  Louisiana 
a  population  of  French  origin  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Spaniards  with  Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
CaKfomia.  All  these  races  easily  amalgamate,  and  the  grand  distinction 
of  race  in  the  United  States  is  that  between  the  white  man  and  the  black. 
At  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  there  were  half  a-million  of 
slaves  in  the  revolted  colonies :  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  civil  war,  there 
were  half  a-million  of  free  blacks,  and  four  million  slaves  in  the  United 
States.  Though  the  blacks  are  now  free,  they  are  not  generally  admitted 
to  the  company  of  the  whites  on  a  footing  of  equality.  There  are  even 
churches  so  fitted  up  that  the  whites  and  the  blacks  cannot  see  each  other 
during  service.  The  blacks  increase,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  die  whites. 
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TraveUing.—Tht  sam  OMuet  which  nuuntain  emigntioii  limii  Emqie 
to  America,  have  pnxinced  emigration  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
states.  Eren  the  native  inhabitants  are  to  so  ^reat  an  extent  migratory, 
that  only  about  three-fonrths  of  them  now  lire  m  the  states  in  which  thej 
were  sererally  bom.  As  there  is  more  trarelling  in  the  United  States 
than  in  anjother  oountry,  so  in  no  country  is  trayeUine  made  so  com- 
fortable. The  rirer  steamboats  are  built  on  a  plan  which  gtres  a  saloon 
almost  as  long  and  as  wide  as  the  ressel  itself;  the  railway  carriages  aie 
not  dirided  Into  compartments,  neither  is  there  any  distinction  of  ctasses ; 
a  passage  runs  down  the  middle  of  each  carriage,  and  aU  the  carriages  of 
a  train  communicate  with  one  another  like  adjacent  rooms ;  at  night  they 
are  lighted  with  gas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  roads  are  very  badL 
particularly  in  spring,  when  the  mud  is  generally  a  foot  deep.  In  swampy 
places,  logs  are  laid  across  to  form  wluit  is  called  a  eorebiroff  road,  oyer 
which  yebides  Jolt  at  the  slowest  rate.  The  hotels  and  boarding-houses 
are  the  largest  and  most  perfect  in  the  world.  Many  families,  permanently 
resident  in  a  town,  live  in  boaiding-honses,  rather  than  encounter  house- 
keeping, which  is  particuUrly  troublesome  in  the  United  States,  owing  to 
the  dlffiiBnlty  of  finding  domestic  servants  not  above  their  work. 

Government. — In  respect  of  government  the  United  States  constitute  a 
federal  republic.  The  head  of  the  ez<  cutive  is  a  president,  elected  indirQctly 
— i.e.,  with  the  intervention  of  an  electoral  college — by  the  people,  eyeiy  four 
years.  The  legislative  power  is  lodged  with  0>ngre8s,  wnich  consists  of  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  members  of  the  former  are 
elected  for  six  years,  by  the  several  state  legislatures,  each  legislature 
electing  two.  The  members  of  the  latter  are  elected  directly  by  the 
people :  the  population  of  each  state  determining  the  number  of  its  repre- 
sentatives. One-fourth  of  the  entire  number  are  elected  by  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  together.  Besides  this  general  government,  each  state 
has  a  separate  and  independent  government  of  its  own.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  as  Washington,  tne  capital  of  the  Union,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
largest  towns,  so  the  seat  of  government  in  the  several  states  is  usually  in 
a  town  comparatively  small.  Boston  is  the  only  town  of  the  firet  dass, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  a  state.  It  is  highly  advantageous  that  the 
legislatures  should  thus  be  remoyed  from  the  democratic  pressure  oi  the 
masses,  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  in  populous  towns.^ 

Beligum. — The  constitution  also  forbids  the  establishment  by  law  of  any 
particuUr  reli^on.  In  New  Hampshire,  Roman-catholics  are  excluded  by 
law  from  political  power ;  but  this  is  the  only  instance  in  the  whole  Union 
of  one  religion  being  in  any  way  preferred  to  another.  Church  accommo- 
dation, adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  entire  population,  has  been  supplied 
by  the  various  Christian  denominations,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  only  that  their  order  must  be  inyerted  to 
show  their  relative  numbers  in  America.  The  churches  of  England  and 
Rome,  which  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  least  so 
In  the  United  States,  whilst  those  called  Bidsenters  in  England  take  the 
lead  in  the  following  order,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Frea* 
byterians.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  not  more  than  2,000,000  adherents 
1  la  this  retptet  Wsshington  may  Im  ooatiastsd  with  Psils. 
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in  the  whole  Union ;  and  Maryland  is  the  onlv  state  in  which  they  form  a 
majority.   The  Church  of  England  counts  only  half  as  many  adherents. 

Education  and  Literature, — In  the  matter  of  education  the  several  states 
interfere.  Elementary  instruction  is  universal ;  and  the  interest  which  the 
masses  take  in  national  affairs  prevents  them  from  forgetting  useful  know- 
ledge once  acquired.  The  wealthier  classes  may  be  more  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  some  countries  of  the  Old  World,  but  the  working  men  of  the  United 
States  have  more  book  knowledge  than  those  of  any  other  country.  The 
most  distinguished  university  in  the  United  States  is  that  called  Harvard, 
situated  at  Cambridge,  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  which 
state  education  altogether  is  understood  to  be  farthest  advanced.  Public 
lectures  may  be  reckoned  among  the  American  institutions.  Several  hundred 
persons  live  by  supplying  the  demand  for  them,  of  whom  the  most  popular 
make  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum,  as  much  as  £40  being  given  for  a 
single  lecture.  The  periodical  press  of  the  United  States,  the  most  prolific 
in  the  world,  is  the  great  teacher  of  the  adult  masses.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  are  without  number,  and  the  extent  of  their  circulation  is  un- 
exampled ;  but  they  tempt  writers  to  spend  their  strength  on  ephemeral 
efforts,  instead  of  husbanding  it  for  the  production  of  standard  works.  A 
few  of  the  newspapers  are  published  in  other  languages  besides  English, 
particularly  in  New  Orleans,  where  half  the  population  speaks  French ; 
but,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  absorbs  all  others,  so  the  English  lang^uage 
is  gradually  superseding  all  other  dialects  throughout  the  United' States. 
English  alone  is  used  in  Congress,  in  all  the  state  legislatures,  and  in  all 
courts  of  law« 

MEXICO. 

Area,  seven  times  that  of  the  British  Islands. 
Population,  fully  Eight  Millions. 

Extent. — ^The  territory  of  Mexico  has  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  extension  southwards  of  the  United  States  boundary.  Texas 
once  belonged  to  Mexico ;  also  New  'Mexico,  and  all  California, 
of  which  Mexico  now  retains  only  Old  or  Lower  California,  a 
mountainous,  rocky,  and  barren  peninsula.  The  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  is  the  boundary  towards  Texas :  southwards,  Mexican 
territory  ends  with  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan.  In  1863-4,  in  consequence  of  armed  intervention 
on  the  part  of  France,  to  obtain  redress  for  the  spoliation  of  her 
own  subjects,  Mexico  was  transformed,  from  a  federal  republic 
modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  into  a  hereditary  monarchy, 
at  the  head  of  which  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  of 
Austria  was  placed,  with  the  title  of  Emperor  Maximilian  i. 
Under  this  empire,  the  whole  country  is  divided  into  50  depart* 
ments. 
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CoNmuiuTiON. — ^Three-fifths  of  the  Enr&ce  of  Mexico  are  a 
tahle-la&d,  from  6000  feet  to  8000  feet  high,  with  a  temperate 
climate,  altogether  suitable  to  Europeans.  The  want  of  water  is 
here  the  great  drawback :  rivulets  and  even  springs  are  scarce^ 
and  though  the  lakes  are  large,  most  of  them  are  tainted  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  At  the  height  of  4000  feet  there  reigns 
perpetual  spring,  but  the  air  is  very  foggy,  as  the  clouds  rise  to 
about  that  height:  here  cotton,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  oranges 
grow  in  profusion.  The  coasts  have  a  West  Indian  climate, 
alike  favourable  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  and  the  spread  of 
yellow  fever.  Far  above  the  table-land,  where  even  wheat 
will  scarcely  ripen,  grows  the  agave,  from  which  is  made  the 
fermented  beverage  most  popular  in  Mexico.  There  are  only 
two  roads  from  the  table-land  to  the  eastern  coast,  one  reaching 
the  shore  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  other  near  the  Texan  frontier.  Along 
the  table-land  itself  is  a  carriage-road,  as  level  as  the  ocean,  and 
1500  miles  in  length,  connecting  the  city  of  Mexico  with  Santa 
Fe,  in  the  north  of  Texas.  In  the  transport  of  heavy  goods, 
however,  roads  are  a  poor  substitute  for  navigable  rivers,  of 
which  Mexico  has  few.  The  Rio  del  Norte,  on  the  northern 
frontier,  is  by  far  the  largest  The  Coatzacoalcos  forms  part  of 
the  great  commercial  highway  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
which  is  only  about  180  miles  broad.  At  the  narrowest  part 
there  is  a  gap  in  the  Cordilleras,  which  favours  the  construction 
of  a  road  across.  A  railway,  in  the  course  of  construction,  begins 
at  a  point  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos,  and 
is  to  terminate  at  Ventose  Bay,  on  the  Pacific. 

Mountains. — The  central  chain  of  mountains,  called  Sierra 
Madre,  is  believed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world ;  but  the  Mexi- 
cans have  neglected  the  useful  ores,  and  sought  only  for  gold 
and  silver.  The  Mexican  mines  yield  ten  times  as  much  silver 
as  all  the  European  ones  together ;  but,  when  war  suspends  the 
operations  of  commerce,  the  whole  population  is  soon  in  straits  j 
for  want  of  iron.  The  highest  mountain  in  Mexico  does  not  | 
belong  to  the  Sierra  Madre ;  it  is  an  active  volcano,  called 
Popocatepetl,  situated  southwards  fn)m  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
nearly  18,000  feet  high.  Volcanoes  are  numerous,  and  earth- 
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quakes  frequent.  The  most  westerly  volcano  is  Colima.  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  near  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific.  The  most  recent  is  JoruUo,  south-west  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Pacific  as 
Colima ;  its  date  is  1759.^  The  extreme  north  of  Mexico  is  also 
disturbed  by  volcanic  action.  Seven  years  before  Jorullo  arose 
from  the  plain,  the  inhabitants  of  Passo  del  Norte,  where  the 
Cordilleras  enter  the  United  States,  saw  the  river  Norte  suddenly 
become  dry  for  150  miles,  and  it  remained  so  for  three  weeks. 

Population.— The  population  of  Mexico  is  divided  into  seven 
classes,  viz. : — Whites  bom  in  Europe ;  Whites  bom  in  America, 
called  Spanish  Creoles ;  Mestizoes,  the  children  of  Whites  and 
Indians;  Mulattoes,  the  children  of  Whites  and  Negroes; 
Zambos,  the  children  of  Indians  and  Negroes ;  Indians ;  and 
Negroes.  Of  these  seven  classes,  the  Indians  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  amounting  to  more  than  half  the  entire 
population;  and  the  Negroes  by  far  the  least  so,  numbering 
only  about  6000.  The  Whites  number  about  a  million,  and 
the  mixed  races  twice  as  many.  The  whole  population  is 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Roman-catholic  Church ;  nor  is  there 
any  country  where  the  Catholic  rites  are  performed  with  so 
great  pomp,  or  amid  such  a  display  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  Education  is  in  a  backward  condition ;  and  instead  of 
the  generally  diffused  wellbeing  characteristic  of  new  countries 
settled  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  wealth  of  the  few  contrasts 
with  the  penury  of  the  masses  in  Mexico,  as  in  the  old  countries 
of  Europe.  Industry  shares  in  the  general  stagnation.  Silver, 
cochineal,  hides,  and  maize,  are  the  only  articles  contributed 
by  Mexico  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Towns.  —  The  principal  seats  of  the  foreign  trade  are 
Matamoras,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tampico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific ;  and  Guaymos,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. During  the  late  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  Mata- 
moras  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Confederates  as  an  inlet 
for  goods  contraband  of  war.    Vera  Craz  is  situated  in  an  arid 

>  See  Crust  of  the  Earth. 
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«id  nnbealthj  distriet,  where  the  yellow  fever,  which  prevails 
•long  the  whole  ooest  of  Mexico,  is  inveterate.  Chiefly  on  this 
ftccoant  these  seaports  have  a  smaller  population  than  the  inland 
towns.  The  ci^ital,  MexieOj  is  situated  7000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  about  200  miles  from  Vera  Cruz  on  one  side,  and 
Acapulco  on  the  other.  The  ancient  city  of  Mexico,  which  was 
built  on  a  group  of  islands  in  Lake  Tezcuco,  and  communicated 
with  the  mainland  by  moles  of  earth  and  stone,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  the  Spaniards.  The  present  city  stands  about  a 
league  from  the  site  of  the  old  one ;  but  its  vegetable  market 
is  still  supplied  by  the  floating  gardens  of  the  lake.  Hie  public 
buildings  of  Mexico  vie  with  those  of  the  handsomest  European 
capitals ;  and  the  workers  in  gold  and  silver  are  pre-eminent  for 
their  skill.  The  city  of  Mexico  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
any  other  in  the  Mexican  Confederation.  A  few  miles  from 
Puebla  is  Cholula^  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Mexican  super- 
stition, where  Cortez,  the  Spanish  conqueror,  found  upwards  of 
100  temples.  The  one  most  highly  venerated  stood  on  the  top 
of  a  pyramid ;  on  this  very  spot  crowds  now  assemble  from  all 
quarters  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Virgin  in  a  church  in 
which  only  priests  of  Indian  descent  officiate.  The  most  pro- 
ductive silver  mine  in  the  world  is  near  Quanaxuato  ;  Oaxaca 
is  in  a  fine  agricultural  district  south  of  Puebla 


Mexico,  .  200,000 
Fnebla.  .  75,000 
Gnadalaxara,  70,000 
Gnanaxuato,  60,000 
QaereUro,  48,000 
San  Lois,  .  40,000 


Matsmoras  . 

Oflima,  .  . 
Oaxaca,  .  . 
Zacatecaa, 
Moiella,  .  . 


40,000 
32,000 
25,000 
26,000 
25^ 


DllFBBgO, 

Merida, 
SaltiUo, 
Agpas  Ca- 
Uentea, 


.  22.000 
20,000 
.  20,000 

j-20,000 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  MEXICO. 

1.  Name  the  two  states  and  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States 
which  bound  Mexico  on  the  north.  2.  Name  the  atate  of  Central  America 
and  the  Hritish  possession  which  bound  Mexico  on  the  south.  3.  Name 
the  capes  in  which  the  peninsulas  of  California  and  Yucatan,  r^jpectirely, 
terminate.  4.  Name  the  river  which  separates  Mexico  from  Texas,  and 
the  river  of  the  United  Sutes  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Calfomia.  5. 
Name  the  provinces  on  the  table-land  which  have  no  coast  line. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
Population,  nearly  Two  and  a-half  Milliong. 

Political  Divisions. — Central  America  comprises  the  British 
possession  called  Belize,  and  the  five  independent  republics 
of  Guatimala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua  including  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  and  Costa  Rica.  These  republics  diminish 
pretty  regularly  in  population  from  north  to  south,  the  popula- 
tion of  Guatimala  being  nearly  1,000,000,  and  that  of  Costa 
Rica  scarcely  exceeding  200,000. 

Points  OP  Resemblance  to  Mexico.— The  surface,  produc- 
tions, and  climate  of  Central  America  are  similar  to  those  of 
Mexico.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  as  frequent 
here  as  there,  and  political  commotions  even  more  so.  The 
population  is  similar  to  the  Mexican  in  origin  and  mixture,  in 
religion  and  in  education,  or  rather  in  want  of  education.  For 
the  same  reason  as  in  Mexico,  viz.,  to  avoid  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  coasts,  the  m^re  considerable  towns  are  inland.  In  all 
Central  America  there  is  only  one  town  with  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants,  viz..  New  Guatimala. 

topographical  details. 

1.  Belize  is  the  English  station  for  cutting  down  mahogany 
and  logwood.  It  is  so  called  by  a  corruption  of  Wallis,  the  name 
of  a  famous  baccaneer,  whose  haunt  it  was.  In  spite  of  a  great 
swamp  behind  the  settlement,  the>  regular  sea-breezes  keep  it  hedthy. 
The  principal  houses  are  raised  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  on 
pillars  of  mahogany;  and  the  fort  is  built  literallv  on  British  ground. 

on  a  mound  formed  by  the  ballast  of  ships  from  England. 

2.  Guatimala. — This  state  contains  nearly  one-half  the  popula- 
tion of  all  Central  America.  Its  chief  town.  New  Guaiimala,  ele- 
vated 5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  enjoys  an  Italian  climate,  though 
within  the  tropics.  Old  Gvatimaja^  twenty-five  miles  to  the  west,  has 
been  abandoned  by  all  its  inhabitants,  except  a  few  thousand  Christ- 
ianized Indians,  on  account  of  earth(juakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 
Cochineal  is  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  Guatimala. 

3.  Honduras. — Capital,  Comayagua,  Dve-woods  are  the  chief  ex- 
port. The  turtle  fishery  is  actively  carried  on  along  the  coasts,  the 
hawk*s-bill  specfes  being  preferred  on  account  of  its  shell,  which  is 
called  tortoise-shell  in  England. 

4.  San  Salvador. — Capital,  New  San  Salvador.   The  smallest  of 
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the  Central  American  repoblios.  The  capital  was  destroyed  by  aa 
earthquake  in  1854.   Chief  export,  indigo. 

5.  NiCABAQUA. — Capital,  3fana^.  Thisis  the  most  thickly  wooded 
division  of  Central  America.  On  being  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
thev  called  it  MahomeCB  Paradm^  from  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  immense  variety  of  its  odoriferous  pUnts.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  is  the  fresh-water  lake,  Nicaragua,  sixty  miles  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Pacific,  oy  means  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  estabhsh  water  communication  between  the 
two  shores.  All  the  schemes  adopt  the  River  San  Juan,  the  natural 
outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  as  the  route  for  the  greater  distance  from 
the  lake  to  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  but  for  the  shorter  distance  to  the 
Pacific  various  routes  have  been  proposed,  some  proceeding  directly 
to  the  Pacific,  and  others  indirectly  by  Lake  Managua  or  Leon.  The 
summit-level  of  theNicaraguan  ship-canal  would  be  the  surface  of  Lake 
Nicaragua  itself,  128  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  Lake  Managua  and 
the  Pacific  shore  is  the  most  considerable  town  of  Nicaragua,  Leon. 

6.  Costa  Rica. — Capital,  San  JosS.  Surface  mountainous  and 
volcanic,  much  of  it  covered  by  two  large  forests,  abounding  in  drugs 
and  dyewood.   There  are  no  negroes  in  this  state. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  CENTBAL  AMERICA. 
New  Gnatimala,  .   .    60,000         SanJos^    ....  30,000 
Leon,   85,000         Comayagua,    .   .    .  18,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OP  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
1.  Name  the  bays  on  either  side  of  Yucatan.  2.  Name  the  river  and 
the  two  lakes  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Nicaragnan  ship-canal 
should  oass.  3.  What  two  states  form  the  inland  boundary  of  Belize.  4. 
Name  the  only  two  states  of  Central  America  which  have  not  two  shores 
one  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  another  on  the  Padfic.  5.  Tell  the  posi 
tions  of  the  five  republics. 

SOUTH  AMERICA, 
Population,  fully  Twenty-one  Millions. 

CoNFiQURATioN. — ^The  Aiidcs  divide  South  America  into  two 
parts,  a  very  narrow  maritime  region  washed  by  the  Pacific,  and 
a  great  mass  sloping  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  consisting  of  three 
basins  drained  respectively  by  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,^  and  the 
Plata.^  These  rivers  are  separated  from  one  another  in  the 
lower  part  of  their  courses  by  mountain-groups;  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazon  by  the  Parime  group ;  the  Amazon  and  Plata  by  the 

.  »  The  Amazon  was  so  caUed  by  Prands  d'Orellana,  the  first  European  who  rlalted  it 
hecMiae  he  saw  armed  women  on  its  banks.  >  See  p.  86^  note. 
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Brasilia!!  moimtaiiiB.  Towards  their  sources,  the  basins  of  these 
three  great  rivers  merge  into  one  another  so  as  to  form  one  great 
level  throughout  the  length  of  South  America  (p.  337).  Humboldt 
discovered  that  the  Rio  Negro,^  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon  (p.  38 1 ), 
communicates  by  a  branch  called  Cassi-quiari  with  the  Orinoco 
p.  378),  nature  herself  completing  in  this  instance  a  circle  of  inland 
navigation  (pp.  327,  340).  The  Madeira,^  another  tributary  of 
the  Amazon,  rises  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  source  of  the 
Paraguay,  which  flows  southwards  to  the  Plata ;  and  both  are 
navigable  to  their  sources.  Of  the  three  great  basins  mentioned 
above,  the  Amazonian  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  is  distinguished 
by  its  forests,  grassy  plains  being  characteristic  of  the  other  two. 

The  Akdbs. — ^The  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  Andes  is  on 
the  borders  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  where  they  bifurcate  and  enclose 
Lake  Titicaca,  the  only  lake  in  South  America  worth  mentioning. 
The  summits  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  are  dome-shaped, 
those  on  the  eastern  peaked,  as  in  the  European  Alps.  South  of 
the  lake  is  Illimani,  and  east  of  it,  Sorata,  both  in  Bolivia,  and 
both  upwards  of  21,000  feet  high.  The  loftiest  peak  of  the 
Andes  is  Aconcagua,  in  Chili,  height  23,910  feet.  Lake  Titi- 
caca (p.  386)  is  inferior  in  size  only  to  one  European  lake, 
Ladoga;  ships  traverse  it,  but  not  without  danger,  owing  to 
the  gusts  of  wind  which  sweep  down  from  the  mountains.  The 
immense  drainage  it  receives  must  be  cariied  off  by  absoi*ption 
and  evaporation,  as  it  has  no  communication  with  the  ocean 
(p.  15).  Its  waters,  though  neither  bitter  nor  brackish,  are 
turbid  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  Shortly  afler  entering 
New  Granada,  the  Andes  exhibit  a  trifurcation  towards  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  River  Magdalena  flows  between  the  two 
westerly  ridges ;  but  the  easterly  one,  which  keeps  to  the  east 
of  Bogota,  is  reckoned  the  proper  continuation  of  the  Andes. 

1  Bio  Negro  meana  Bla<±  Biver,  and  the  name  fkrequently  recnra  in  American  Geography. 
The  water  of  anch  riven  la  ooflfoe-oolourecU  like  moaa-wateir,  and  in  the  ahade  appears  hlMk. 
A  cooler  air,  greater  salubrity^  fewer  moaqnitoes,  together  with  the  absence  of  alligaton 
and  flab,  ohaiacteriie  all  anch  rlTera.  Colofxuio  ia  a  name  g^Ten  to  len  deeply-coloured  riTera. 

*  Madeira  meana  loood  in  Portogaeae;  and  the  river waa  ao  called  becauaeit  tiaveraes  the 
great  fonat  referred  to  in  page  3S6. 
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OuMATK — Tha  graa*  pMolkrity  of  fioiith  AmcrieA^  in  xeipeek 
of  dimate,  beknigs  to  tiie  tropioal  vogum ;  springy  sanmnr,  and 
winter  are  there  seated  on  aeparmte  thronee  which  they  Bern 
quit  The  heat  is  alwajs  soorching  in  the  plaiii%  owing  to 
their  great  depreasioii,  and  the  cold  is  always  polar  aoumg  tbe 
higher  ridges  of  the  Andes ;  on  the  intennediateplateaiiXy  the  tem- 
perature is  always  mild.  The  inhabitants  of  Qaito,  though  liiing 
under  the  equator,  eiyoy  just  saeh  a  dimate  as  their  aaceston 
were  accustomed  to  in  Spain.  Constant  residence  in  any  of  tltt 
three  regions  above  indicated  is  unhealthy,  and  a  tRmaition  from 
one  to  another  often  proves  an  effectual  means  of  renoyating  tbe 
constitution* 

GovssNHXNT. — The  most  notable  drcnmstance  in  the  political 
condition  of  South  America  is,  that,  whereas  the  Portuguase  pos- 
sessions  have  been  kept  entire  in  the  empire  of  Brazil,  and  eiyoy  a 
stable  government,  those  of  Spain  have  fallen  asunder  into  numer- 
ous republics,  which  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  xevdution. 


COLOMBIA. 

PoimoAL  Dmsioiro. — ^Pievious  to  1831,  New  Gmnada,  Ven> 
snela,  and  Ecuador,  which  are  now  separate  republics,  oonstitated 
the  Republic  of  Colombia.  They  are  related  in  area  nearly  ss 
the  numbers  5,  4,  3  ;  but  the  comparison  is  still  more  in  fitvonr 
of  New  Gnmada  as  respects  population.  New  Granada  has 
twice  the  population  of  Veneiuela,  and  four  times  that  of  Ecuador. 
Venezuela  is  for  the  most  part  low  and  level ;  New  Granada  and 
Ecuador  are  mountainous. 

Thb  Obinooo. — The  most  prominent  natural  feature  in  Co- 
lombia is  the  tiv^  Orinoco,  whicJi,  though  not  longer  than  the 
Danube,  is  inferior  only  to  the  Amazon  in  breadth  and  depth.  Its 
delta  begins  100  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  cut  up  by  about  fifty 
channels,  through  which  the  main  stream  pours  its  waters.  Only 
seven  of  them  are  navigable  ;  and  the  navigation  even  of  these  is 
intricate  and  difficult    So  gradual  is  the  flow  of  the  Orinoco, 
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ihat^  at  a  dirtaaoe  of  450  miles  from  iti  mouth,  its  banks  are 
Bcaieely  200  feet  abore  the  Jevel  of  the  sea.  The  extent  of  the 
annual  inundation  may  be  understood  from  the  fistet  that  at  this 
same  point  the  surface  of  the  river  rises  thirty  feet  (see  Venezuela, 
p.  37b).  On  the  subsidonoe  of  the  inundation,  verdure  overspreads 
the  UanoB,  ft.e.,  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  so  that  they  resemble  the 
grassy  steppes  of  Central  Asia ;  during  half  the  year,  however, 
they  are  arid  wastes.  The  Orinoco,  like  the  Mississippi,  is  fre- 
quented by  the  alligator. 

Olimate. — ^The  climate  of  Colombia  is  hot  and  unhealthy  in 
the  plains,  but  cool  and  salubrious  on  the  higher  pounds,  which 
have  accordingly  been  chosen  for  the  dtes  of  the  principal  towns. 
Caraccas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  is  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 
sea-level ;  Santa  Fe,  that  of  New  Granada,  more  than  8000  feet ; 
and  Quito,  that  of  Ecuador,  more  than  9000  feet. 

Racses. — The  whole  r^on  of  Colombia  formerly  bdonged  to 
Spaiu.  The  minority  of  the  inhabitants  are  now  deso^dants 
of  Spaniards  and  Indians,  or  of  Spaniards  and  negroes.  Con- 
trary to  what  is  observed  in  Brazil,  the  mixed  races  are  in- 
ferior to  the  original  ones,  exceeding  them  in  idleness,  pride,  and 
folly.  Hence  most  of  the  conmierce  and  skilled  industry  is  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners.  Besides  the  usual  tropical  produce,  hides 
form  an  important  article  of  export.  In  religion  and  education 
the  inhabitants  resemble  those  of  the  mother  country. 

NEW  OBANADA. 

Area,  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  British  iBlands. 
Population,  fully  Two  and  a-qoarter  Millions. 

MxsoELLANSOUB  REMARKS. — ^Tho  castem  part  of  New  Granada 
belongs  to  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco  :  the  western  is  occupied  by 
the  three  ridges  into  which  the  Andes  are  divided  soo^  after  entering 
New  Oranada  (p.  373).  Two  of  these  enclose  the  Magdalena, 
whidi  has  a  course  of  nearly  1000  miles,  and  pours  so  great  a 
volume  of  water  into  the  sea  that  the  river-current  preserves  it- 
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■elf  paxe  for  twentjr  kigues  from  the  ahoie.  The  capital,  Santa 
Ft  di  Bogf^  with  46,000  inhabitwtB,  is  ataated  in  an  elevated 
plain  that  eigqya  peipetoal  spring.  A  little  below  it,  at  a  place 
called  Teqn6ndam%  the  river  Bogota^  atribatary  (tf  the  Magdalena, 
is  precipitated,  at  two  bounda^  over  a  predpioe  600  feet  higL 
The  TQgetation  of  a  temperate  dimate  prevails  above  the  falU ; 
and  at  the  foot  them  aie  the  palms  of  equinoctial  low]and& 
The  vapours,  on  rising,  meet  with  the  cooler  air  of  the  upper 
r^on,  and,  by  fiJling  in  the  form  of  rain,  add  to  its  fertility. 
The  only  other  towns,  with  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  are 
the  chief  port,  Cartagena^  built  on  a  sandy  isbnd  in  a  fine  bay  of 
the  Oanibbean  Sea ;  and  Popayan,  near  the  southern  frontier  of 
New  Granada^  a  more  elegantly  built  town  than  the  capital  itsel£ 

Isthmus  or  Panaka. — Not  the  least  iateresting  ixntion  of 
New  Granada  is  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  North  and  South 
America  are  considered  to  meet  at  that  part  of  it  where  a  straiglit- 
lined  boundary  separates  the  territory  of  New  Granada  from  that 
of  Costa  Rica.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  now  traversed  by  a  nul- 
way,  of  which  the  northern  terminus  is  at  Aspinwall,  on  Manzanilla 
Island,  Navy  Bay,  and  the  southern  at  the  town  of  Panama  on 
the  Pacific.  The  whole  distance  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles. 
The  isthmus  contains  also  the  two  shortest  routes  that  have  yet 
been  proposed  for  a  ship-canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  One  of  these  is  by  the  river  Ohagres  to  Panama.  This 
route  is  only  fifty-one  miles  in  length  ;  but  the  other,  called  the 
Darien  route,  from  Port  Escoes  on  the  eastern  side  to  the  Gulf  of 
San  Miguel  on  the  western,  is  still  shorter  by  twelve  miles.  The 
height  of  the  watershed  is  not  more  than  260  feet.  It  appears 
that  the  tide  rises  twenty-three  feet  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama, 
whilst  that  of  the  Oaribb^  Sea  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  that 
at  mid-tide  the  waters  on  opposite  sides  of  the  isthmus  are  on 
the  same'  level  This  would  give  a  current  both  ways  running 
three  miles  an  hour,  which  would  both  scour  the  ship-canal,  and 
aid  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  voyage  from  England  to  New 
South  Wales  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  be  2000  miles 
shorter  than  the  present  route  by  the  Bed  Sea  and  Torres  Straits. 
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ECUADOR, 
Area,  Ten  and  a-half  times  that  of  Scotland. 
Population,  One  Million. 

MoxTNTAiNB. — ^Ecuador  is  so  called  from  its  capital,  Quito, 
lying  in  the  line  of  the  equator.  The  chief  feature  of  the  country 
is  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  traverse  it  in  two  nearly  parallel 
ridges,  at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  coast,  and  of 
about  twenty  miles  from  each  other.  East  of  the  Andes  is  a  vast 
,desert  roamed  over  by  hordes  of  Indians.  The  best-peopled  dis- 
trict is  the  plain  of  Quito,  which  lies  between  the  two  parallel 
ridges  mentioned,  and  is  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level 
The  mountains  rise  grandly  within  view  of  the  capital,  and  assume 
one  or  other  of  three  forms.  The  first  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone, 
as  in  the  case  of  Gotopaxi,  which  stands  about  forty  miles  south- 
east of  Quito,  and  is  tiie  loftiest  (nearly  19,000  feet)  of  the  active 
volcanoes  belonging  to  the  Andes.  The  higher  portion  of  the 
cone  is  covered  with  snow,  so  that  not  the  least  irregularity  in  its 
form  can  be  detected ;  the  flames  sometimes  rise  3000  feet  above 
the  brink  of  the  crater,  and  the  roaring  of  the  volcano  has  been 
heard  at  a  distance  of  600  miles.  Another  mountain  form  is 
that  of  extinct  volcanoes,  the  craters  of  which  have  crumbled  in, 
leaving  peaks  standing  erect,  needles  leaning  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  huge  masses  of  rock  scattered  about  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. Such  is  Pichincha,  on  which  the  dty  of  Quito  more 
immediately  stands.  A  third  form  is  that  of  ChimboraAO,  a  per- 
fect dome,  said  to  be  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  mountains 
belonging  to  the  Andes,  as  seen  firom  the  Pacific  In  1797, 
Humboldt  ascended  to  within  2000  feet  of  its  summit,  where, 
owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  air,  respiration  became  difficult,  and 
blood  began  to  ooze  from  the  nose,  lips,  and  gums. 

Towns. — Quiio,  the  capital,  has  upwards  of  60,000  inhabi- 
tants :  it  knows  the  extremes  of  neither  heat  nor  cold,  and  the 
only  disadvantage  in  its  site  is  the  frequency  of  thunderstorms 
and  earthquakes.  The  only  port  of  Ecuador,  Guayaquil^  at  the 
head  of  a  gulf  bearing  the  same  name,  is  about  half  the  size  of 
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the  capital  There  is  much  fine  wood  in  the  neighboiirbood, 
which  t$Yom  shipboildiiig ;  but  the  dimate  is  hoi,  moist^  and 
pestiferoafl.  It  ii  acaxoely  poinble  to  keep  xeptikB  oat  of  the 
beds,  and  no  candles  are  btnnt  bat  in  lanterns,  as  otherwise  they 
woold  be  extingaished  bj  insects  flying  into  them.  The  kart 
troablesome  season  is  from  May  to  December.  The  only  other 
town  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  is  Cuen^a^  sitaated 
nearly  the  same  elevation  above  the  sea  as  Quito.  AfUiionaf  » 
hamlet  on  the  Andes  of  Ecaador,  13,500  feet  above  the  seakrd, 
is  believed  to  be  the  highest  inhabited  land  on  the  globe. 

VENEZUELA. 

Area,  Sf  times  that  of  tiie  ftntish  Islea. 
Popnlatkm,  One  and  a-half  MiUians. 
LLAiroa. — Some  ridges  of  the  Andes  terminate  in  the  western 
part  of  Yeneauela,  bat  the  main  feature  oi  the  conntiy  is  the 
llanos  or  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  which  are  so  level  that  torn- 
times,  in  an  area  of  500  square  miles,  no  pert  can  be  found  one 
foot  higher  than  the  rest  Almost  the  whole  year  is  ooeopied  by 
the  rising  and  subsidence  of  the  Orinoco.  During  five  months, 
from  April  to  August  inclusive,  it  rises  ;  throughout  September  it 
remains  at  the  highest,  converting  the  flat  country  on  either  side 
into  a  lake  600  nules  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  100 
in  breadth  :  during  other  five  months,  from  October  to  Februaiy 
inclusive,  it  falls ;  and  throughout  March  it  remains  at  the  lowest 
During  the  inundation  of  the  delta,  the  Indians  take  refuge 
among  the  tops  of  the  fan-leaved  palms,  where  th^  oonstmct 
hammocks  for  themselves  out  of  the  fibrous  leaves.  Though 
lined  only  with  mud,  fires  are  yet  lighted  upon  these  hammocke 
for  the  cooking  of  food,  which  is  wholly  derived  from  the  pith 
and  fruit  of  the  trees  between  which  the  hammocks  are  suspended. 
This  great  annual  overflow  renders  the  Orinoco  a  muddy  river,  and 
prevents  the  establishment  of  towns  upon  its  banks.  Another 
disadvantage  is  the  unhealtl^  sultriness  of  the  river-banks^  in 
many  parts  of  which  the  air  is  one  dense  cloud  of  poisonous  insecti 
to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  above  the  river. 
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Towjsm.—Oaraeeaa^  the  ca|Ata],  had  50,000  inhabitscnts  before 
the  great  earthquake  of  1812,  in  which  12,000  persons  perished. 
Civil  broils  have  still  further  reduoed  the  population,  so  that  it  is 
now  under  30,000.  The  port  of  Garaccas  is  La  Ouayra,  The 
next  largest  town,  Valencia^  has  not  20,000  inhabitants.  The 
whole  coast  suffers  exceedingly  from  both  earthquakes  and  thun- 
derstorms, and  the  seaports  are  small,  Maracaibo  and  Oumana 
being  the  chief.  The  former  is  situated  on  the  unhealthy  shores 
of  Lake  Maracaibo,  and  is  inaccessible  by  large  ships  on  account 
of  a  bar,  which  has  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water  over  it.  The 
inhabitants  are  excellent  sailors,  being  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  row  about  on  the  lake.  On  the  north-eastern  shore  is  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  asphalt,  the  vapours  from  which  ignite 
spontaneously,  and  serve  as  a  lighthouse,  called  the  Lantern  of 
Maracaibo,  to  those  who  navigate  the  lake.  Cumana  is  situated 
on  an  arid  sandy  plain,  rendered  remarkably  healthy,  notwith- 
standing the  heat  incident  to  its  situation,  by  the  breezes  from 
the  sea. 

QUESTIONS  OK  THB  MAP  OV  COLOMBIA. 

1.  On  which  side  of  the  isthmus  is  the  Gulf'of  Puiama,  and  on  which  the 
Gulf  of  Darien  ?  2.  Name  the  three  political  divisions  fonning  the  inland 
boundary  of  Colombia,  and  state  whicn  of  the  three  touches  on  all  the 
Colombian  republics*  3.  Name  the  chief  rirer  in  New  Granada,  and  also  in 
Venezuela ;  and  state  in  what  directions  they  respectively  flow.  4.  Which 
two  of  the  Colombian  republics  and  which  one  of  the  capital  cities,  are  tra- 
versed by  the  equator?  6.  What  great  river  bounds  Ecuador  for  a  consider- 
tble  distance  on  the  south  ?  6.  Name  the  three  Colombian  republics  from 
north  to  south. 


GUIANA. 

Area,  five  times  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Population,  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-nine  Thousand. 

Divisions. — Guiana  is  divided  into  British,  Dutch,  and,  French 
Guiana,  related  to  one  another,  in  respect  of  size,  nearly  as  the 
numbers  3, 2, 1.    Though  Guiana  occupies  a  small  space  on  the 
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BMP  of  Soatfa  Amwrlcai,  inelnding  VeneEoalaii  GidaiUy  it 
measures  mora  than  a  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west ;  and 
British  Guiana  akme  is  somewhat  laiger  than  the  iabind  of  Gieat 
Britain.^ 

SuBVAGK.— The  maritime  i^on  is  low  and  lerel,  bat  ezoeed- 
ingly  fertile^  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  well  cultivated ; 
sngar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  are  the  staple  prodactions»  to  whidi 
aze  added,  in  French  Guiana,  cayenne-pepper,  cloyes,  cinna- 
mon, nutmegs,  and  annotto.  The  interior  consists  of  moun- 
tains, with  intervening  swamps.  Dense  forests  cover  the  whole 
country. 

Cldcatk — Of  all  tropical  regions,  Guiana  has  the  mildest 
dlmate.  This  is  due  to  the  elevation  of  the  inland  r^on,  and 
the  regular  blowing  of  the  trade  winds  over  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic,  as  also  to  the  sea  and  land  breezes^  which  blow, 
the  former  and  cooler  one,  from  the  north-east  during  the  day, 
the  latter  from  the  south-east  during  the  night  Extensive  dis- 
tricts along  the  coast  are  under  water  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
to  this  is  due  both  their  unhealthiness  and  their  great  fertilily. 
Thirty  crops  of  rice  have  been  obtained  in  succession  without 
manure ;  and  in  many  places  the  soil  is  so  rich,  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  feet,  that  it  has  actually  been  carried  to  Baxbadoea  as  a 
fertiliser. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  British,  Dutch,  and  Frendi 
Guiana^  and  the  size  of  their  chief  towns,  bears  a  general  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  areas,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures : — 

British  Ghiiana,  .  .  Pop.  150,000  Chief  town,  Georgetown,  •  Pop.  85,000 
Dutch  Gniana,  .  .  54,000  „  Paramaribo,  .  17,000 
French  Gniana,  •  •         25,000       „        Cayenne,  .   .  5,000 

All  these  towns  are  difficult  of  access  on  account  of  sandbanks 
along  the  coast,  and  bars  at  the  river-mouths. 

1  Tb«  Bftine  Onisna  wm  orlgfnaQj  gb«i  to  the  Tatt  tnd  Ijing  north  of  the  Jkmmum  and 
«Mt  of  tbe  middlo  ooqxm  of  the  Oilnoco.  but  tho  fgnrntm  part  of  this  regloo  now  hnlongi  to 
,  Braail  and  Ven6sada»  and  the  name  Oidana  it  mtricted  to  that  portion  oooapled  hf 
VoTopaaii  Pow6m 
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British  (xUIAKA. — ^Britiah  Gtuaaa  ib  divided  ' into  three  dis- 
trictSy  called  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Eflseqmbo,  after  the  three 
principal  rivers.  Esseqnibo  is  fiur  the  largest  river,  not  only 
in  British  but  in  all  Guiana  Georgetown  is  situated  on  the 
Demerara^  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth. 


BRAZIL. 

Area,  100  times  that  of  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
Population,  Seven  and  a-half  Millions. 

Extent. — ^The  area  of  Brazil  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of 
the  United  States,  larger  than  that  of  Australia,  and  equal  to  four- 
fifths  of  that  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  so  distributed,  that  its  inland 
boundary  touches  on  all  the  political  divisions  of  South  America 
except  three,  viz.,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Patagonia. 

Thb  Amazon. — ^The  most  prominent  natural  feature  in  Brazil 
is  the  river  Amazon.  Such  is  its  size,  that,  at  a  distance  of  300 
miles  from  the  sea,  its  banks  can  scarcely  be  seen  from  a  ship  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream ;  and,  at  a  distance  of  1500  miles  from 
the  sea,  it  is  still  forty  fathoms  deep.  The  Madeira,  its  principal 
tributary,  is  a  river  as  large  as  the  Danube.  The  channel  of  the 
Amazon  rises  so  gently,  that  the  tide  ascends  it  for  500  miles^ 
headed  by  a  bore,  to  which  the  Indians  give  the  imitative  name 
of  pororoca;  yet  so  mighty  is  the  return  ^nirrent,  that  it  is  felt 
300  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic.  The  annual  inundation  has  left 
an  alluvial  deposit  so  deep  and  wide-spread,  that  the  natives  of 
immense  tracts  have  never  seen  a  stone  of  even  the  smallest  size. 

OoNnousATiON. — From  the  sea  the  countiy  appears  rugged 
and  mountainous,  except  from  Bahia  northwards  to  Cape  St. 
Boque,  and  a  short  distance  beyond  it,  where  the  coast  is  low  and 
sandy.  The  interior  consists  of  immense  plains,  which  extend  on 
both  sides  of  the  Amazon,  and  of  a  mountainous  district  which 
occupies  all  the  rest  of  Brazil    The  ridges  which  separate  the 
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tributaij  fltmmt  of  the  AmaiOB  in  the  u'ffpet  pert  of  their  ooone 
from  one  another,  are  all  oonnected  vith  a  eentnJ  lidge^  nfdsk 
aeparatei  the  tributaries  of  the  Amaam  fiom  thoee  of  La  Plata. 
The  A.inaionian  plain,  and  the  monntainoaa  district,  eanstitiite 
together  one  impenetrable  fomt,^  inhabited  bj  moniEieyfl^  hy 
birds,  the  brilliancy  of  whose  plumage  is  matched  that  of  the 
blossoms  which  adorn  shrubs  and  trees  alike,  and  by  insects, 
so  numerous  and  loud-voiced,  that  their  multitudinous  buzzing  is 
heard  in  ships  anchored  at  some  distance  from  land.  Th^  only 
interruption  to  the  forest  is  near  the  source  of  the  Topigoe,  where 
a  sandy  plateau,  called  Oampos  Pareds,  extends  for  hundreda  of 
miles,  yielding  only  a  stunted  herbage.  The  sand  ahifts  and 
undulates,  so  that  the  plateau  resembles  the  ocean,  and  mules 
sink  into  it  as  into  a  swamp. 

OuM ATB  AVD  Pboduok. — All  dimatss  excepting  the  coldest  axe 
eomprised  within  the  limits  of  BraziL  The  high  lands  yield  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  Europe^  and  the  valleys  tropical  produce, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton,  being  the  staples.  Maize,  beans, 
rice,  and  cassava,  are  very  generally  cultivated,  and  the  flour  of 
cassava  is  the  chief  food  of  the  humbler  daases ;  wheat  is  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  and  sometimes  even  from  Europe. 

MiKSS. — Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  more  given  to  mining  than  to  agriculture.  Gold  is  found 
in  the  beds  of  almost  all  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the  interior ;  but 
the  richest  province  in  both  gold  and  diamonds,  is  that  called 
Minas  Qeraes  (general  mines),  towards  the  source  of  the  San 
Frandsco.  The  Serr§  do  Frio,  east  of  that  river^  is  the  diamond 
ground.  Every  finder  of  a  diamond  is  rewarded  accordin^r  to  its 
value.  The  largest  diamond  Brasil  ever  produced,  was  found  by 
tHree  malefactors,  who  had  been  banished  into  the  interior,  and 

t  The  Twynani*  BnsO,  ts  dariTedfktnn  lhat  of  a  Tahnbto  wood,  eaUtd  Brmm,  whidi  ii 
a  goTenunent  monopoly.  II  it  hard,  takM  a  high  poUih.  and  it  ao  hoavy  Ibat  it  ainka  in 
water.  The  iOva,  or  forttt  of  the  Amaioii.  extendt  oTor  an  area  of  1,200,000  eqoare  mile^ 
ten  tlmei  greater  than  that  of  the  Brltftrii  Iilaada ;  itt  entire  baain  it  eetlmated  at  a.000,000 
Kluare  milee,  and  the  inland  naTigattoa  faraithed  bj  thitilTer  and  itt  largett  tribatailaB  aft 
60.000  milee.  At  a  IkTourable  eatt  wind  blowt  eonttantij  orer  thit  riTtr-hatin.  Tftinli  maf 
at  all  timeeatoend  the  itream  by  tailing  neer  the  banln  out  of  the  BtroQ|et|  onrrentt,  wfaUe 
deeoending  veMlt  keep  the  ntdOe  of  the  ilTW. 
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were  searching  for  gold ;  they  gave  it  up  to  gOTeniment,  and  were 
pardoned.  If  a  alave  find  a  valuable  di am  o  n  d,  he  is  manundtted ; 
but  when  suspected  of  swallowing  one,  he  is  confined  in  a  cell,  and 
made  to  take  strong  purgatiTes,  that  the  &ct  may  be  ascertained. 
Large  diamonds  are  also  found  in  the  province  of  Goyaz,  west  of 
Minas  Qeraes ;  but  they  are  not  of  so  pure  a  water  as  those  of  the 
Sena  do  Frio. 

Political  and  SoclaJi  CoiTDindK. — ^Brazil  is  a  hereditary 
constitutional  monarchy — or  empire,  since  the  sovereign  is  called 
emperor — ^with  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  em- 
peror is  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Portugal,  to  which  country 
Brazil  originally  belonged.  The  population  contains  2^  mil- 
lion slaves;  the  great  majority  are  either  mulattoes  or  free 
negroes ;  and  the  number  of  whites  in  the  whole  empire  does  not 
much  exceed  a  million.  These  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  Por- 
tuguese extraction.  Accordingly,  the  Portuguese  language  is  that 
of  the  whole  population ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  recog- 
nised in  the  constitution  as  that  of  the  state ;  and  popular  educa- 
tion is  as  little  advanced  as  in  the  mother  country.  When  the 
royal  family  of  Portugal  fled,  under  British  protection,  from 
Europe  to  Bahia  in  1807,  there  was  not  a  printing  press  in  all 
Bnudl ;  one  was  immediately  sent  out  from  England,  and  now 
newspapers  are  regularly  published  in  the  commercial  towns. 

Thb  Church  and  Slayebt. — Both  religious  intolerance  and 
slavery  are  mild  in  Brazdl,  when  compared,  the  former  with 
that  of  Mexico,  and  the  latter  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
Protestants  are  tolerated,  on  condition  that  their  places  of  wor- 
ship have  not  the  external  appearance  of  churches  ;^  and  slavery  is 
mitigated  by  the  admission  to  all  civil  rights  and  social  privileges 
of  the  race  to  which  the  slave  belongs.  The  preponderance  of 
mulattoes  and  free  n^oes  over  the  whites  in  number,  the  superior 
talent  of  the  mixed  race  compared  with  either  of  the  original  ones, 
as  also  the  high  position  in  conmierce  and  in  the  state  worthily 
held  by  coloured  men,  entirely  counterbalance  the  prestige  of  the 
whites ;  hence  slavery  is  a  mere  personal  distinction.  The  infiu- 
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onoe  of  {he  Roman-eatliolie  Church,  and  the  laws  regarding 
manumiBnoo,  are  also  in  favour  of  the  dave.  Besides  Sunday,  the 
Komish  calendar  gives  him  thirty-five  holidays  a-year.  Wealthy 
Brazilians  are  encouraged  hy  the  priests  to  manumit  their  slaves 
for  the  henefit  of  their  own  souls ;  and,  if  £5  are  offered  at  the 
baptismal  font  by  any  party,  the  master  must  manumit  the  infant 
A  woman  who  has  reared  ten  children  is  entitled  to  her  freedom; 
and  many  men  employ  the  two  days  a- week  allowed  for  their  own 
support  so  industriously  that  they  save  what  purchases  their  free- 
dom. Nor  is  the  master  allowed  to  fix  the  price  arbitrarily,  by  doing 
which  he  might  frustrate  the  endeavours  of  the  slave  to  Uberate 
himself:  the  cost  price  of  the  slave,  or  his  present  market  value, 
if  it  be  greater  than  the  cost  price,  is  the  legal  maximum. 

Provinces  and  Principal  Towns. — ^The  Brazilian  empire  is 
divided  into  eighteen  provinces,  which  have  all  a  line  of  coast 
except  three,  viz.,  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  and  Mato  Grosso.^  The 
first  of  these  three  is  the  most  populous  in  Brazil,  contuning  one- 
seventh  of  the  entire  population ;  but  neither  in  it,  nor  in  either 
of  the  other  two  inland  provinces,  is  there  a  single  town  of  10,000 
inhabitants  or  upwards.  Mining  chiefly  attracts  population  to  the 
interior ;  the  cidtivated  districts,  and  all  the  seats  of  trade,  are  on 
the  coast  The  chief  mart  is  Rio  Janeiro^  the  capital  of  Brazil, 
situated  immediately  north  from  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  It 
receives  the  produce  of  the  mining  districts,  and  is  also  the 
emporium  to  which  goods  are  sent  from  all  the  smaller  ports 
south  of  Bahia  for  exportation  to  Europe.  The  most  southern 
province  of  Brazil,  Rio  Grande,  which  consists  of  undulating 
meadows,  sends  to  it  immense  quantities  of  dried  beef,  tallow,  and 
hides.  But  c  o  f  f  e  e  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Rio  is  called  by 
the  natives  a  city  of  palaces,  and  is  allowed  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name.  Bakict,  nqrth  of  the  capital,  ranks  second :  sugar  is  its 
principal  export.  Pemambuco  is  a  name  often  applied  to  the  two 
adjacent  towns  of  Recife  and  Olinda  in  the  province  of  Pemam- 
buco, south  of  Cape  St  Roque ;  north  of  that  cape  lie  the  only 

1  Eight  of  these  eighteen  i^vinces  are  seTerallf  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom. 
Ifflnas  Oeraes  and  Goyac  are  MTerally  more  than  twice,  and  Mato  Grorao,  the  largeet 
proTinoe  of  all,  is  alone  more  than  fiye  times  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Other  considerable  towns,  Maranham^  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  Para,  or 
Belem,  on  a  branch  of  the  Amazon,  in  a  district  low  and  unhealthy, 
but  fertile  in  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  gums.  Great  quantities 
of  caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  are  exported  from  Para,  also 
Brazil  nuts,  which  are  the  fruit  of  a  gigantic  tree,  found  only 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  All  these  towns  either  hare,  or 
are  within  easy  reach  of,  railway  communication. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  BRAZIL. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  300,000  Pemambuco,  70,000  Para,  .  .  20,000 
Bahia,   .     .   125,000    Maranham,   .  30,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  BRAZIL. 

1.  Name  from  east  to  west  the  three  Guianas,  and  the  three  republicA 
which  bound  Brazil  north  of  the  Amazon.  2.  Name  from  north  to  south 
the  five  republics  which  bound  it  south  of  the  Amazon.  3.  What  cape  is 
due  east  from  Rio  Janeiro  ?  4.  Name  the  largest  island  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon.  5.  Name  three  large  Brazilian  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
Atlantic.  6.  Name  those  that  contribute  to  form  the  river  La  Plata.  7. 
Name  the  three  largest  tributaries  to  the  Amazon  on  its  southern  bank. 
8.  What  important  geographical  line  passes  between  the  Amazon  and  the 
frontier  of  Guiana  ? 


PERU. 

Area,  ten  times  that  of  England  without  Wales,  more  than  four  times  that 
of  the  British  Islands.   Population,  Two  and  a-half  Millions. 

General  Remarks. — ^The  extensive  coast  of  Peru  is,  though 
low,  remarkably  cool,  owing  to  fogs,  which  obscure  the  sun, 
aud  to  a  cold  sea-current  from  the  Antarctic  regions.  The 
natural  dryness,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  rain  west  of  the 
Andes,  render  the  coast  a  succession  of  sandy  deserts.  So  little 
is  agriculture  attended  to,  and  so  limited  are  the  means  of  inland 
transit,  that  the  towns  along  the  coast  import  great  part  of  their 
provisions  from  Chili.  A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  eastern 
Andes.  The  chief  exports,  besides  the  precious  metals,  are 
wine  and  brandy,  sugar,  Jesuits'  bark,  salt,  saltpetre,  guano, 
and  the  fine  wool  of  the  lama.  The  best  guano  is  obtained 
from  the  Chincha  Islands,  three  in  number,  south  of  Lima^  and 
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<mfy  fifteen  mOes  from  the  shoie.  The  depoBit  is  said  to  be 
eighty  feet  thick  in  eome  i^acee.  Ahnoet  all  tiie  popfolalaoB 
is  along  the  ooacrt  and  on  the  table-landa  The  mountains  aie 
still  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  who  maintain  a  constant  war- 
foe  with  the  Spanish  settlers  east  of  the  Andes.  Between  the 
Ucayali  and  the  Brazilian  frontier,  stretches  a  level  forest  coontiy, 
yeiy  warm  and  unhealthy. 

Towns. — Lima  is  the  emporium,  as  well  as  the  capital,  of 
Peru  ;  its  harbour,  Callao,  is  the  safest  and  most  commodious  on 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Pacific.    To  provide  against  earthquakes, 
which  are  frequent,  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  yet  so  that  they 
resemble  stona    In  1746,  three-fourths  of  li^a  were  laid  in 
ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  Oallao  was  quite  destroyed  Tlie 
population  of  Lima  is  about  100,000.   CWro,  the  ancient  cajntal 
of  the  Incas,  is  an  elegant  city,  nearly  half'the  sise  •f  lima.  The 
great  fortress  of  the  Incas  stiQ  remains ;  the  stones  of  it  are  bo 
large,  and  so  nicely  dovetailed,  as  to  need  no  cement.  Arequipa^ 
in  a  district  that  produces  sugar,  maize,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  in 
abundance,  is  the  only  other  town  with  a  populaticm  ezeeeddng 
20,000.    Pasco,  the  highest  city  in  the  world,  being  13,720 
feet  above  the  sea-level.    2Viu^,  on  the  coast,  is  a  mere 
roadstead. 


BOLIVIA. 

Area,  four  times  that  of  the  British  Islands. 
Population^  Two  Millions: 

SuBFAOE. — Upper  Peru  is  called  Bolivia^  after  Bolivar,  a 
military  chief,  who  ccmtributed  materially  to  the  establishment  of 
its  independence.    The  small  maritime  region  belonging  to  it, 
called  Atamaca,  is  a  perfect  desert.    On  all  the  bordeirs  of 
Olivia,  except  the  western,  are  extensive  plains,  some  of  them 
issy,  and  others  covered  with  primeval  forests.    The  central 
'on  which  culminates  around  Lake  Titicaca  (p.  373)  on  the 
lers  of  Peru,  consists  of  mountain-ridges  and  table4and& 
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Near  the  Bouth-eastem  extremity  of  Lake  Titicaca  are  Lslaiids, 
one  of  which  was  the  residence  of  Hanco  Gapac,  the  founder  of 
Peruvian  eiviliaatioa.  Here  were  accumulated  the  most  sacred 
and  valuahle  objects  of  Peruvian  superstition,  which,  however,  were 
all  thrown  into  the  lake  hj  the  despairing  natives,  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  is  still  occupied  hj 
a  considerable  agricultural  population,  descended  from  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  The  minority  of  the  population,  indeed,  is  of  Indian 
descent.  Most  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  fugitives  from 
Brazil 

Towns.— C%ugmj«ctf  is  the  capital :  but  Potosi  is  the  most  re- 
markable. More  than  300  years  ago,  an  Indian,  pursuing  some 
wild  goats,  and  coming  to  a  steep  place,  laid  hold  of  a  shrub  to 
prevent  himself  from  falling;  the  shrub,  in  giving  way,  brought 
along  with  it  lumps  of  silver,  and  disclosed  a  rich  mass :  in  1545, 
a  regular  mine  was  opened,  and,  in  the  tsourse  of  fifty  years,  the  city 
of  Potosi  stood  on  that  barren  spot,  with  a  peculation  of  150,000. 
The  mines  gradually  became  less  productive ;  but  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  is  the  true  reason  why  Potosi  has  dwindled 
to  its  present  insignificance.  Potosi  is  still  nothing  but  a  mining 
town;  its  neighbourhood  is  a  desert,  and  provisions  of  every  kind 
are  brought  from  a  distance.  It  is  the  second  highest  city  in 
the  world,  being  13,330  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  enjoys  a 
bracing  climate,  to  which  tremendous  thunder-storms  are  the 
only  drawback. 

LaPae,       .      .      76,000  Ghuquisaca,  .      .  24,000 

Cochabamba,       .      41,000  Potosi,  .      .      .  23,000 

Trabb. — ^The  whole  commerce  of  Bolivia  consifits  in  the  ex- 
port of  the  precious  metals  and  Alpaca  wool  to  Europe,  and  of 
grain  and  cacao  to  Peru.  To  avoid  the  transit  dues  charged  by 
the  Peruvian  government,  a  place  called  Gohija^  at  the  north  ex- 
tremity of  the  Atacama  Desert,  has  been  made  a  free  port ;  and, 
notwithstanding  veiy  defective  means  of  communication  with  the 
interior,  this  port  has  now  a  considerable  share  of  the  Bolivian 
trade.  The  transit  of  the  desert  and  the  mountains  is,  however, 
so  laborious,  that  scarcely  any  m^chandise  but  the  precious  metala 
can  bear  the  cost. 
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CHILL 

An%  twice  thftt  of  Gnat  Britein.  PopaUtion,  One  and  a-half  MillMaL 
Surface,  Cukatb,  and  Proddce.— The  belt  of  land  which 
constitutes  Chili  appears  small  on  the  map,  bat  is  really  from 
100  to  150  miles  broad.  This  belt  is  backed  by  a  section  of 
the  Andes,  which  contains  no  fewer  than  foorteen  active  vol- 
canoes. The  range  is  single  here,  with  offi^ts  on  both  sides, 
and  contains  many  lofty  summits,  among  them,  Aconcagua, 
23,910  feet  high,  the  culminating  point  of  the  American  conti- 
nent Towards  the  north.  Chili  consists  of  terraces  rising  from 
the  shore  to  the  mountains ;  towards  the  south  it  is  traversed 
by  spurs  from  the  Andes,  terminating  abruptly  in  the  sea. 
North  of  the  thirty-second  parallel,  the  soil  is  barren  as  in  the 
Atacama  of  Bolivia,  but  copper  and  silver  abound;  in  the 
extreme  south,  forests  prevail,  as  also  in  the  island  of  Chiloe, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  timber  are  exported  to  Lima ; 
the  central  section  is  a  rich  grain  district  The  commerce  of 
Chili  is  more  extensive,  and  more  rapidly  increasing,  than  that 
of  any  country  in  Spanish  South  America.  It  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  to  which  Chili  sends  more  copper  than 
does  any  other  country.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  remark- 
ably fine.  Snow  never  falls  in  the  maritime  regions ;  thunder 
is  never  heard ;  and  the  year  is  divided  into  four  seasons  as  in 
Europe,  only  that  the  Chilians  have  summer  when  we  have 
winter,  and  autumn  when  we  have  spring.  The  animals  intro- 
duced from  Europe  have  all  increased  in  size  and  multiplied 
rapidly.  From  noxious  animals  Chili  enjoys  an  immunity  almost 
as  complete  as  Ireland ;  it  has  toads,  but  only  one  species  of 
serpent,  and  that  perfectly  harmless. 

Race. — ^The  population  is  of  the  same  mixed  character  as  in 
the  other  parts  of  America  that  once  belonged  to  Spain,  but  is 
honourably  distinguished  from  the  others  by  superior  industry, 
intelligence,  and  power  of  self-government.  The  country  south 
of  the  river  Biobio  is  occupied  by  the  Araucanian  tribe  of  Indians, 
the  only  one  that  has  preserved  its  independence.  They  number 
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70,000,  and  are  robust  and  handsome  men,  but  given  to  drunken- 
ness and  sensuality. 

Towns. — ^The  capital  of  Chili,  Santiago^  has  a  population  of 
60,000.  The  next  largest  town  is  Valparaiso^  the  chief  port  of 
Chili,  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  capital.  Its  population  does 
not  much  exceed  10,000;  the  chief  exports  to  England  are 
copper  ore,  guano,  and  saltpetre.  Conception  is  the  only  other 
seaport  worthy  of  mention. 

Islands. — Opposite  Chili,  in  the  Pacific,  are  two  islands, 
Juan  Fernandez  and  Masafuera, — ^the  latter  so  mountainous  that 
it  seems  a  mere  rock  in  the  distance ;  the  former  is  mountainous 
on  the  northern  side,  level  and  barren  on  the  southern.  Juan 
Fernandez  was  the  solitary  residence  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  the 
original  of  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe.  Lobsters  are  so  abundant 
that,  to  catch  them,  it  is  enough  to  strew  meat  on  the  dhore,  and 
then  turn  them  on  their  backs  with  a  stick  when  they  come  to 
eat  it 


LA  PLATA  ;i  OR,  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Area,  about  926,000  Bquare  miles,  thirty  times  that  of  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
Population,  fuUy  One  Million, — 1  to  the  square  mUe. 

Surface. — ^The  temtory  of  this  republic  is  a  dead  level,  ad- 
mirably adapted  therefore  for  railways,  several  of  which  are  in 
the  course  of  construction.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
channel  of  the  Parana  does  not  rise  more  than  a  foot  during  the 
first  400  miles  from  its  mouth.  From  the  want  of  fall  for 
water,  shallow  lakes  abound,  which  cover  immense  tracts  after 
rain  ;  and  not  a  few  streams  are  lost  in  these  lakes,  or  evapo- 
rated before  reaching  any  principal  river.  In  the  south  almost 
all  the  lakes  are  salt;  and  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  them, 
which  is  eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  lies  a  cake  of  salt  so  hard 

I  The  nftme  Lft  PlaU  wae  glyen  to  the  river  hy  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  first  penetrated 
beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and  Paragnay.  Supposing,  though  mistakenly, 
that  the  gold  and  silver,  which  he  received  from  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  trinkets, 
was  the  produce  of  the  country,  he  called  the  river  PlaU.  It  had  previously  borne  the 
name  of  its  discoverer,  DI  Solis.  The  name  La  Plata  is  now  confined  to  the  estuary 
which  receives  the  united  Parana  and  Paraguay,  and  the  Uruguay. 
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and  ihiek  tiiat  even  iron  tools  break  it  up  with  difiScidty. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  La  Plata  are  the  pofi^os,  im- 
mense woodless  plains  west  of  the  Parana,  stretching  in  all 
directions  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  in  some  for  nearly  a 
thousand.  For  about  200  miles  west  of  Buenos- Ajrres,  they 
present  an  impenetrable  forest  of  thistles,  ten  feet  high ;  ^  for 
the  next  400  miles  to  the  west,  they  are  covered  with  long 
tufted  grass  and  gay  flowers,  and  abound  in  wild  cattle,  horses, 
deer,  and  ostriches;  then  comes  a  swampy  tract ;  after  that,  one 
of  ravines  and  stones ;  and  lastly,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  a 
belt  of  prickly  shrabs  and  dwaudf  trees.  Countless  herds  of 
oxen  pasture  on  the  plains,  and  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  country.   Wool  is  also  exported  to  England  and  France. 

Political  Divisioks.— The  Argentine  Eepublic  consists  of 
fourteen  provinces  united  under  a  constitution  resembling  that 
of  the  United  States.  By  far  the  most  populous  and  powerful 
of  them  is  Buenos- Ayres,  which  maintained  itself  independent 
of  the  others,  1852-62.  The  town  of  Buenos-Ayres^  which  is 
now  the  capital  of  the  whole  federation,  was  so  called  on  account 
of  its  salubrity.  Large  vessels  cannot  come  up  to  the  town,  but 
unload  into  lighters  some  miles  off ;  the  navigation  of  the  estuary 
itself  is  rendered  dangerous  by  rocks,  sand-banks,  and  impetu- 
ous winds  from  the  south-west,  called  pamperos^  because  they 
come  from  the  Pampas.  Nevertheless,  Buenos- Ayres  has  a 
great  trade ;  its  exports  are  chiefly  hides,  skins,  bones,  and  tallow. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  THE  AROENTINS  REPUBLIC. 
BnenoB-Ayres,    .   .   122,000    Corrientes,  ....  16,000 
Cordova,    ....     25,000    Catamarca,  ....  12,000 

San  Juan,  .   .   .        20,000    8alta,  11,000 

Mendoza,  ....     18,000    Tocnman,    ....  11,000 


PARAGUAY. 
Area,  Two  and  a-half  times  that  of  Scotland.   Popnlftion,  800,000i 
Paraguay  has  the  same  physical  characteristics  as  the  adjacent 
portion  of  La  Plata.    In  situation,  it  resembles  Switzerland, 

1  There  ft  little  danger  of  robbery  In  the  pampes  till  the  fieeaon  when  the  thistles 
crow ;  it  la  under  tliem  that  the  robben  and  their  horaea  find  alielter  and  coneeslBiCBt. 
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being  surrounded  by  larger  states,  and  having  no  sea-board  of 
its  own ;  it  is,  however,  united  to  the  ocean  by  a  great  navigable 
river.  A  peculiar  product  is  the  herb  called  mattS^  a  species 
of  holly,  which  yields  the  Paraguay  tea,  largely  consumed  in 
La  Plata,  the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Chili. 
The  plant  grows  a  foot  and  arhalf  high,  has  slender  branches, 
and  leaves  resembling  those  of  senna,  but  from  four  inches  to 
five  inches  long.  The  branches  are  used  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
and  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  use  the  tea  of  China,  only  that 
the  infusion  is  drun^L  by  means  of  a  tube  inserted  into  the 
teapot  Indians  form  the  great  majority  of  the  population. 
Assumption^  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pilcomayo  with  the  Para- 
guay, is  the  capital,  population,  21,000. 


UEUGUAY;  OR,  BANDA  ORIENTAL,^ 

Area,  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
Population,  fully  Two  hundred  Thousand. 

Monte  Video,  the  capital,  is  the  best  harbour  on  the  La  Plata, 
though  exposed  to  the  pamperos  from  the  west,  population, 
45,000.  It  received  its  name  from  a  hill  400  feet  high,  over- 
looking it,  on  which  stands  a  lighthouse.  The  inhabitants 
suffer  from  the  extreme  heat  in  summer,  and  from  the  scarcity 
of  water,  which  is  carried  a  distance  of  two  miles  into  the 
town,  when  the  supply  from  rain  has  been  exhausted.  The 
herds  of  oxen  pastured  on  the  undulating  plains  of  the  interior 
supply  the  chief  exports,  which  are  hides,  tallow,  wool,  and 
dried  beef ;  the  three  former  being  sent  to  Europe,  and  the  last 
to  Brazil  and  Cuba.  By  means  of  highly  favourable  con- 
ditions to  immigrants,  the  population  of  Uruguay  more  than 
doubled  .itself  in  twenty  years  from  1830  to  1850 ;  but  its 
prosperity  has  been  blasted  for  many  years  back  by  continually 
recurring  revolutions,  and  wars  with  Buenos- Ayres.  Its  in- 
dependence was  not  acknowledged  by  that  republic  till  1852. 

I  The  name  Band*  Oriental  eastern  aide)  was  given,  appropriately  enoiigli,  to 
tills  region  when  it  formed  part  of  the  Argentine  Bepublie. 


PATAQOlflA. 


PATAGONIA. 

Fopalation,  Four  hondrod  ThooBand. 

The  western  shore  of  Patagonia  has  the  fiord  character  of  the 
Norwegian  coast  The  Andes,  which  border  it,  are  here  from 
3000  to  6000  feet  high.  The  interior  consists  of  plains  covered 
with  tufts  of  brown  grass,  low  bushes,  and  salt  lakes.  The 
inhabitants  are  remarkably  tall  and  muscular,  and  lead  the  life 
of  Tartars.  They  are  cannibals  in  war;  and  in  winter,  when 
pressed  by  hunger,  they  kill  and  eat  their  old  women  before 
touching  ^eir  dogs.  The  Fuegians,  who  inhabit  the  mountains 
and  islands,  are  a  stunted  race,  and  live  on  fish.  The  Straits  of 
Magellan,  which  separate  the  mainland  from  the  archipelago  of 
Tierra  dd  Fuego,  are  so  called,  after  Magellan,  who  first  sailed 
through  them  in  1520,  in  search  of  a  western  passage  to  the 
East  Indies.  His  ship  returned  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  was  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  Currents 
and  tempests  vender  the  navigation  of  the  straits  so  dangerous, 
that  Cape  Horn  is  doubled  in  preference  to  passing  through  them. 
The  shores  of  the  archipelago  are  rocky,  the  islands  mountainous, 
the  climate  a  perpetual  blustering  winter,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  country  as  inhospitable  as  the  inhabitants  are  barbarous. 
Cape  Horn,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Hoom  in  N.  Holland 
(p.  152),  the  southernmost  point  of  America,  is  on  one  of  the 
islands ;  it  is  high  and  woody. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

(Refeiring  to  the  ooantries  of  South  America  whidi  lie  south  of  the 
Amaion,  ezoepting  BnudL) 

1.  Which  politacal  di^ion  has  the  smallest  Hne  of  coast,  which  has 
none  at  all,  and  which  has  a  shore  on  both  the  Paoific  and  the  Atlantic  ? 
2.  Name  the  three  countries,  besides  Brazil,  trayersed  by  the  Tropic  fk 
Capricorn.  3.  What  river  separates  Patagonia  from  La  Plata?  4. 
Between  what  two  rivers  is  the  Bepublic  of  Paragoay  situated,  and 
which  of  them  forms,  for  the  greatest  distance,  a  ooundaiy  between 
that  republic  and  Brazil  ?  6.  jname  the  four  political  divirions,  besides 
Brazil,  which  are  conterminous  with  Bolivia.  6.  Describe  the  drainage 
of  Peru.  7.  What  countries  border  on  La  Plata?  8.  Which  of  these  are 
seoarated  from  it  by  natural  lines  ?  9.  Which  country  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Andes ;  which  on  the  east  slope  ? 
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WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS,  OB  ANTILLES- 

Area,  eqnal  to  three  times  that  of  Scotland.    Population,  Four  Millions. 

How  GROUPED. — ^The  islands  which  stretch  from  the  peninsula 
of  Florida  to  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  have  been  called  Antilles, 
because  of  their  position  opposite  the  American  continent ;  and 
they  have  been  called  the  West  Indian  Islands,  in  consequence 
of  the  mistake  made  by  Columbus,  who,  when  he  planted  the 
cross  on  Guanahani,  or  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands, 
and  the  first  land  of  which  he  took  possession  in  the  New  World, 
supposed  it  to  be  an  outlying  portion  of  India.  These  islands, 
of  which  there  are  nearly  a  thousand,  are  grouped  as  follows : — 
The  Bahamas ;  the  Greater  Antilles,  or  Leeward  Islands,  com- 
prising Cuba,  San  Domingo,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Jamaica;  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  also  called  Caribbee  and  Windward  Islands, 
forming  the  segment  of  a  circle  from  the  Virgin  islands  east  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  Trinidad  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco ; 
and  the  islands  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  which 
go  by  the  name  of  the  Leeward  Islands  of  the  Spaniards. 

Climate. — One-half  of  the  group  last  mentioned  are  north  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  but  they,  as  well  as  the  others  which  are 
intertropical,  have  a  moist  warm  climate,  and  are  very  unhealthy 
in  the  lower  grounds.  From  June  to  August  the  sky  remains 
unclouded;  the  smallest  print  can  be  read  by  moonlight;  and 
the  planet  Venus  is  so  brilliant  as  to  cast  a  shadow.  From  the 
beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  October  hurricanes  occur, 
August  and  September  are  the  hottest  months ;  and  those  from 
December  to  April  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy. 

Contrast  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles. — 
Geologically,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Antilles.  The  former  are  primitive  formations,  and 
their  highest  summits  consist  of  granite ;  the  latter  are  volcanic, 
and  abound  in  8oufrih*es,  t.^.,  expiring  volcanoes,  which  emit 
sulphurous  vapours,  like  Solfatara,  near  Naples.  The  great  rocks 
which  shoot  up  in  the  sea  at  various  distances  from  the  Lesser 
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Antilles,  are  the  produce  of  Bubmarine  volcanoes.  In  all  the 
Antilles  alike,  the  mountains  follow  the  bearing  of  the  islands, 
and  the  coasts  are  for  the  most  part  high  and  rugged,  with  deep 
water  close  at  hand ;  where  thej  are  low,  wooded  swamps  reach 
to  the  sea^  and  coral  reefs  keep  vessels  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Produce. — ^The  West  India  Islands  are  commerciallj  im- 
portant on  account  of  the  variety  and  value  of  their  vegetable 
productions,  of  ^hich  the  principal  are  the  sugar-cane,  yielding 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  pepper, 
ginger,  tobacco.  The  cattle  are  inferior;  swine  find  plenty 
of  food  in  the  woods,  and  are  numerous ;  but  horses,  asses,  and 
mules,  require  to  be  imported  from  the  adjacent  continent,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  islands  produce  sheep  and  goats.  Wild  animals 
are  almost  extinct ;  birds,  insects,  reptiles,  and  fish,  abound. 

Political  Belations. — Excepting  San  Domingo,  which  i« 
independent,  and  some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela, 
and  owned  by  that  country,  all  the  West  India  Islands  belong 
to  European  powers.  The  Spanish  possessions  are  by  far  the 
most  extensive;  they  and  the  independent  island  of  San 
Domingo  contdn  respectively  about  a  million  inhabitants.  The 
British  possessions,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  rank  third  in 
area,  and  contain  fully  three-quarters  of  a  million  inhabitants 
The  following  list  exhibits  these  relations  in  detail  :— 


BritUh. 
Bahamas. 
Jamaica. 
Caymans. 
Virgin-Gorda,  etc. 
Trinidad, 
Tobago. 
Grenada,  etc. 
Grenadinei. 
Bt.  Vincent 
Barbadoes. 

BtliUCIA. 

Dominica. 
Antigua. 
Montserrat. 
Barbuda. 

Nevis  and  Redonda. 
St.  Chri8topher*s. 


BrUUh. 
Angailla. 

Caba. 

Isle  of  Pines. 
Paerto  Rico. 

French. 
Martinique. 
Guadeloupe. 
Desirade. 
Marie  Galante. 
lies  Saintes. 
Part  of  Saint  Martin. 

Danish. 
8t.  Thomas. 
St.  Jobn. 
Santa  Cruz. 


PtUeh. 
Part  of  St  Martin. 
St  Eostatina. 
Saba. 
Corapoa. 
Oruba. 
Buen  Ayi», 

Swedish. 
St  Bartholomew. 

VenezueUm. 
Margarita. 
Tortuga. 

Los  Siete  Hennaooa. 

Independent 
San  Domingo. 
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ImhaDxtamts.  — -  The  aborigines  have  almost  entirely .  dis- 
appeared ;  a  few  only  remain  in  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and 
Trinidad.  These  belong  to  the  original  population  of  the  Carib- 
bean group,  which  was  fierce  and  warlike ;  that  of  all  the  other 
islands  was  a  timid  and  peaceful  race,  which  at  onoe  succumbed 
before  the  European  invaders.  African  negroes  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  present  population;  and  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  plants  as  well  as  the  men  of  Africa  flourish  remarkably 
in  the  West  Indies.^  Slavery,  which  used  to  prevail  in  all 
these  islands,  exists  now  only  in  the  Spanish  possessions.  The 
negroes  and  the  mixed  races  in  the  several  islands,  follow  the 
religion  and  speak  the  language  of  the  white  race  dominant  in 
each. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 
I. — ^BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

These  islands,  all  British  possessions,  are  generally  low,  barren, 
and  rocky.  The  great  Bahama  bank  rises  perpendicularly  from  un- 
fathomable depths;  the  Gulf  Stream  sweeps  between  it  and  the 
Gulf  of  Florida  at  its  greatest  speed,  six  miles  an  hour.  Out  of 
several  hundreds,  only  about  twelve  of  the  Bahama  Islands  are  in- 
habited. Nassau,  in  Providence  Island,  is  the  capital.  San 
Salvador,  the  first  American  land  reached  by  Columbus,  was  one 
of  the  Bahamas;  it  used  to  be  identified  with  Guanahani  or 
CSat  Island,  but  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  Watling  Island.  The 
Bahamas  yield  dye  woods,  and  a  good  deal  of  cotton;  fine  turtle 
are  caught,  and  ambergris  is  found  alongthe  shores;  great  quantities 
of  salt,  obtained  from  natural  salt  ponds,  are  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

n. — THE  GEEATER  ANTILLES. 

1.  Cuba,  a  Spanish  possession. — In  form,  thb  island  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  Java ;  in  size  it  is  nearly  equal  to  England ; 
and  it  is  the  finest,  as  well  as  the  largest,  of  all  the  West  India 
Islands.  It  sends  more  copper  to  Enguind  than  any  other  country 
except  Chili.  Mountains  traverse  it  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
short-coursed  rivers  on  either  side  of  this  range  are  mere  torrents. 
Hamnnah  (pop.  120,000),  on  the  north  coast,  is  the  capital  of  both 
trade  and  government;  its  harbour  is  the  best  in  the  island,  and 

>  A  few  grass  seeds  from  Guinea  were  aceidentaUj  thrown  into  a  fence  in  Jamaica, 
•nd  cattle  were  observed  to  eat  greedily  what  came  up.  To  this  Guinea  grasSy  which  is 
now  abundant  in  Jamaica,  is  attribatad  the  supeiioriQr  of  Jamaica  be«& 
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inferior  to  none  m  the  world.  Eastward,  and  connected  with  HaTsnnah 
by  a  railway,  ia  another  port,  called  MatanzaSy  with  a  population  of 
nearly  dO,CiOO.  Puerto  PrineipCy  an  inland  town,  and  SanHago,  a 
nort  on  the  south-east  shore,  are  of  nearly  the  aame  size  with 
Matanaas.   Cnba,  with  its  360  miles  of  railway,  is  an  increasingly 

f rosperons  island,  and  is  much  coveted  by  the  United  States.  The 
sle  of  Pines,  adjacent  to  Cuba,  resembles  it  in  fertility  and  general 
aspect. 

2.  Puerto  Rico  (pop.  400,000),  the  other  great  Spanish  possession, 
is  beautifully  diyersiiied,  well  watered,  and  particularly  fertile  on  the 
south  coast.   Its  chief  town,  San  Jvan^  is  on  the  north  coast. 

3.  San  Domingo. — This  island  is  nearly  as  large  as  Scotland. 
Historically  it  is  divided  into  two,  the  eastern  or  Spanish  part,  pro- 
perly called  Hispaniola,  and  the  western  or  French  part,  properly 
called  Hayti.  The  blacks  assumed  the  government  in  1791,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  French  revolution.  Each  division  of  the  island  is  now  an 
independent  republic,  San  Domingo  being  the  capital  of  Hispaniola, 
and  Port  au  Prince  that  of  Hayti.  Each  of  these  towns  contains 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  nones  of  Columbus  remained  in  the 
Gothic  cathedral  of  San  Domingo  till  1795,  when  the  French  removed 
them  to  Havannah.  On  the  noilhem  side  of  the  island,  are  other  two 
towns  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  capitals :  Cape  HcwOenj  a  port  of 
Hay  t i,  and  Santiago,  an  i  nland  town  of  Hispaniola.  The  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  island  are  flourishing ;  and  the  government,  main- 
tained now  for  more  than  half  a  century  by  emancipated  blacks,  has 
been  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Spanish  republics  in  Sonth 
America.  For  some  years  past,  however,  the  pohtical  condition  of 
Hispaniola  has  been  very  unsettled.  In  1861  it  resumed,  and  in  1863 
it  again  threw  o^  its  allegiance  to  Spain ;  and  since  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  rival  presidents  have  been  contending  for 
supremacy  in  the  republic. 

4.  Jamaica,  a  British  possession.— The  Blue  Monntains,  which 
traverse  this  island  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  attain  in  some 
places  a  height  of  more  than  7000  feet.  Between  them  and  the  north 
shore  is  a  succession  of  gently  swelling  hills ;  on  the  southern  ^ide, 
they  present  a  series  of  abrupt  precipices  which  render  the  scenery 
truly  sublime.  At  a  distance  of  six  miles  behind  the  town  of 
Kingston,  the  ground  is  so  elevated  that  all  the  garden  vegetables  of 
Europe  can  be  srown  for  its  market.  Kingston  is  by  far  the  largest 
town,  the  population  being  upwards  of  30,000 ;  but  Spanish  Town, 
connected  with  it  by  railway,  is  the  seat  of  government.  Jamaica  is 
nearly  as  large  as  Wales,  but  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  it  has  ever 
been  under  cultivation.    Sugar  and  coffee  are  the  chief  products ; 

'n  is  imported,  tobacco  too,  and  even  wood,  though  the  island 
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abounds  with  Talnable  timber.  Since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
the  island  has  been  in  a  transition  state,  which  is  never  one  of  pro- 
sperity. Formerly  the  estates  were  large,  agents  managed  them  for 
absent  proprietors,  and  mortgages  had  been  taken  on  most  of  them 
up  to  their  vidue.  Till  these  estates  fall  into  the  hands  of  bona  fide 
proprietors  with  capital ;  or,  which  is  the  likelier  solution,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  workers,  till  they  are  divided  into  freeholds  occupied 
by  a  negro  peasantry,  the  island  cannot  regain  its  former  prosperity. 
West  of  Jamaica  are  the  Caymans,  three  small  islands,  of  which  the 
Grand  Cayman  is  alone  inhabited.  It  has  no  harbour,  but  one  good 
anchoring  ground  on  the  south-west.  The  inhabitants  employ  them- 
selves chiefly  in  piloting  ships,  and  fishing  turtle. 

ni.  ^LESSER  ANTILLES. 

The  largest,  the  most  fertile,  and  the  most  beautiful  is  Trinidad ; 
chief  town,  Fort  of  Spain,  with  12,000  inhabitants.  The  interior  is 
covered  with  forests,  but  much  of  it  still  remains. unexplored.  The 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  is  a  lake  of  asphalt,  situated  on 
the  south-western  promontory  of  the  island,  eighty  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  one  and  a-half  miles  in  diameter,  and  of  unknown  depth. 
In  the  centre  it  boils  up,  but  along  the  shore  its  surface  is  as  hard  as 
coal,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  Great  quantities  have  been  taken 
away  for  paying  ships*  bottoms,  but  the  holes  so  made  are  soon  filled 
up  again.  At  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  this  pitch  lake  are  mud 
volcanoes.  Trinidad,  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Tobago,  lie 
south  of  the  region  of  hurricanes. — The  most  densely  peopled  island 
in  the  West  Indies  is  Barbadoes,  with  750  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile ;  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  W^est  Indies,  and  the  second 
in  size  among  those  belonging  to  Britain,  is  Bridgeton,  its  capital, 
population,  22,000.  The  neighbourhood,  though  flat,  has  been  ren- 
dered healthv  by  drainage,  but  dreadful  hurricanes  visit  it  from  time 
to  time.  Tne  emancipation  of  the  slaves  made  less  difference  in 
Barbadoes  than  in  any  other  island,  because,  owing  to  the  density  of 
the  population,  the  freedmen  were  obliged  to  work  regularly  in  order 
to  live. — ^The  richest  soil  in  the  West  Indies  is  said  to  be  in  the 
valleys  of  St.  Christopher's,  an  island  discovered  by  Columbus,  and 
bearing  his  Christian  name. — ^The  total  want  of  fresh  water  in  An- 
tigua deterred  the  Caribs  from  peopling  it ;  but  the  English  Yormed 
cisterns  for  rain  water,  and  have  kept  possession.  In  favourable 
seasons  the  crops  are  superabundant,  but  the  drought  is  sometimes 
8Hch  as  to  produce  absolute  sterility.  The  chief  town,  called  St. 
JohrCa,  has  a  population  of  nearly  15,000. — ^Barbuda  is  particularly 
famous  for  its  cocoa-nut  trees;  it  belonged  to  the  Codrington 
family,  one  of  whom  bequeathed  its  revenues  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel. — Dominica  contains  several  active 
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Toleanoet.— -Of  the  Yifigin  Iilands,  the  three  Demsh  ones, 
Thamoi,  St,  John,  and  Sania  OrvM  are  the  meet  importaot.   The  first 
is  a  great  mail  station ;  the  second  is  well  watered,  and  has  the  most 
capacious  harbour;  the  third  is  the  laii^st.   The  other  Virgin 
islands  belong  to  Britain. 

QU£8TION8  ON  THE  MAP  OF  THE  WEST  INDIA  I8I.AND8. 

1.  Name  the  straits  separatinff  Bloxida  from  the  West  Indies,  Coba  from 
Hayti,  and  Hajrti  from  Paerto  Kioo.  2.  What  island  is  so  situated  as  to 
oommand  the  entnuioe  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo,  and  what  other  island  is  so 
situated  as  to  command  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco?  State  also  to  what 
European  powers  these  islands  respectively  belong.  8.  From  what 
country  is  Trinidad  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria  ?  4.  Name  the  capes 
at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  respectiTely. 
5.  Name  the  cape  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hayti,  and  the  two  capes 
at  the  western  extremities  of  the  Atme  island.  6.  What  three  islands  are 
due  north  of  the  town  of  Caraccas,  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Darien  respectiyely?  7.  Tell  the  names  and  respective  positions  of  the 
Great  Antilles.  8.  What  is  the  general  direction  o(  the  Bahama  group, 
and  their  position  with  respect  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  Bt  Do- 
mingo? 

OTHER  ISLANDS  BELONGING  TO  AMERICA. 

1.  Galapaoos,  situated  in  l^e  line  of  the  equator,  west  of 
Ecuador.  They  are  entirely  volcanic,  and  are  calculated  to  con- 
tain 2000  extinct  craters ;  they  abound  in  land  and  aea  turtles^ 
in  fish  and  wild  fowl,  and  belong  to  Spain. 

2.  Bermudas,  east  of  the  United  States.  They  belong  to 
Britain.  There  are  about  400  of  them,  but  only  a  few  have  yet 
received  names.  They  enjoy  perpetual  spring,  and  their 
salubrity  attracts  invalids :  tremendous  hurricanes  are  the  only 
drawback.  They  contain  no  venomous  reptiles ;  but  the  spiders 
are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  so  large,  that  small  birds  are 
sometimes  entangled  in  their  webs.  The  chief  exports  are 
arrow-root  to  England,  and  white  freestone  to  the  West 
Indies.  These  islands  are  serviceable  chiefly  as  a  naval  station 
and  convict  settlement. 

3.  Falkland  Isles,  east  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Out 
of  200,  only  two  are  of  considerable  size.  The  climate  and 
productions  resemble  those  of  Shetland,  t.e.,  the  summers  are 
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cold,  md  the  innters  mild;  trees  are  stunted  into  shrubs, 
and  bogs  abound;  grain  crops  are  scarcely  possible,  but 
pasturage  is  good,  and  there  are  great  numbers  of  wild  oxen 
and  small  horses ;  coal  too  has  been  discovered.  The  object 
of  the  British  Government  in  forming  a  settlement  upon  these 
islands,  is  to  provide  a  harbour  of  refuge  and  refitment  for 
British  ships  frequenting  the  south  seas. 

4.  Georgia,  south-east  from  the  Falkland  Isles,  also  belongs 
to  Britain,  but  is  unoccupied.  Though  not  more  distant  from 
the  equator  than  Yorkshu  e,  it  is  almost  inaccessible  on  account 
of  snow  and  ice. 


OCEANIA. 

Area,  one-fifth  larger  than  Europe. 
Population,  Thirty  Millions. 

Divisions. — All  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  comprised  under 

the  name  Oceania,  They  wiU  be  treated  of  in  three  divisions : — 

Malaysia — 
Bpanirii  PoBBessions, 
Dutch 


Native  „ 
Australasia — 
Australia, 

Van  Diemen's  Land, 
New  Zealand,  . 
New  Guinea,  • 

POLZNESIAi  • 


Populatioii. 
4,000,000 
16,000,000 
7,000,000 


1,000,000 
.  V  90,000 
150,000 
270,000 
1,500,000 

Total,  30,100,000 


L-MALAYSIA. 

Area,  about  nine  times  that  of  Great  Britun. 
Population,  Twenty-seven  Millions. 

The  islands  are  all  mountainous,  and  many  of  them  are 
Tolcanic,  the  Sunda  chain  containing  a  volcanic  system  the  most 
active  in  the  world, /and  second  in  extent  only  to  tliat  which 
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gORoiincUi  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  three  sides.  Vegetation  is  ex- 
ceedingly luxuriant,  and  many  of  the  plants  are  fonnd  nowhere 
else.  Aromatic  plants  in  particular,  such  as  the  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  clove,  have  here  their  native  habitat  Rice  is  the 
chief  food  in  the  western  islands,  and  sago  in  the  eastern. 
Delicious  and  nutritious  fruits  abound,  and  the  forests  yield 
many  drugs,  dyes,  gums,  and  perfumed  woods.  The  inhabitants 
belong  to  numerous  distinct  tribes,  the  great  majority  of  which 
profess  Mahometanism.  The  interior  of  the  islands  is  generally 
occupied  by  black  races,  called  Oriental  negroes,  who  are  in  the 
lowest  state  of  barbarism  :  but  the  Malay  or  brown  races  that 
inhabit  the  shores  are  partially  civilized;  they  weave  cotton, 
work  in  metals,  and  are  expert  sailors.  A  large  portion  of  the 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who  maybe  called  the  Jews 
of  Malaysia.  The  Philippine  Islands  belong  to  Spain ;  but  all 
the  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  island  of  Labuan 
belonging  to  Britain,  are  either  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch 
or  under  their  influence. 

The  following  are  the  principal  groups : — 

1.  The  Isles  of  Sunda,  stretching  from  Sumatra,  eastwards 
to  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  Sumatra  and  Java  are  by  far  the 
largest,  the  former  being  two-thirds  larger  than  Great  Britain^ 
and  the  latter  one-half  less.  Mountain-ridges  traverse  Sumatra 
in  the  direction  of  its  length ;  the  level  country  is  150  miles 
broad  on  the  eastern  side,  but  only  twenty  on  the  western. 
There  are  summits  14,000  feet  high,  but  snow  has  never  been 
seen  on  them.  Population  is  densest  on  the  elevated  plains,  and 
the  most  civilized  native  state  is  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
island,  under  the  equator.  The  Dutch  have  possession  of  the 
whole  east  coast,  except  the  northern  extremity,  where  is  the 
native  kingdom  of  Acheen,  and  of  detached  settlements  on 
the  west  coast,  Bencoolen  being  the  most  important.  Of  the 
small  islands  adjoining  Sumatra,  the  two  largest  belong  to 
Holland,  viz.,  Banca^  with  inexhaustible  mines  of  tin,  a  metal 
also  found  in  Sumatra,  and  exported  from  Banca  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  chiefly  to  India  and  China ;  and  BiUiton^  ridi  in 
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iron  and  timber.  Farther  off  is  the  Datch  settlement  of  Mhio 
(Biouw),  on  the  island  of  Bintang,  near  Singapore.  Java  is  also 
traversed  by  mountains  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The 
southern  shore  is  rugged,  and  accessible  in  but  few  places ;  the 
northern,  low  and  swampy.  The  soil  being  fertile,  and  the 
whole  population  of  nearly  twelve  millions  being  engaged  in 
agriculture,  Java  is  the  granary  of  Malaysia.  Three-fourths  of 
the  island,  including  the  whole  northern  shore,  belong  to  the 
Dutch,  and  are  under  what  is  called  the  "  culture  system,"  a 
system  which,  though  not  involving  slavery,  is  yet  based  on  the 
forced  labour  of  the  natives.  By  this  means,  so  vast  an  amount 
of  colonial  produce  is  exported,  that  Java  not  only  pays  for  its 
own  government,  but  yields  a  large  surplus  revenue  to  Holland. 
The  Dutch  have  divided  the  island  into  three  provinces,  the 
capitals  of  which  are  Batavia,  Samarang^  and  Sourabaya,  all 
on  the  northern  coast,  and  strongly  garrisoned.  Batavia  is  the 
capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions,  not  only  in  Java,  but  in  the 
East  Indies  generally.  The  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands, 
like  that  of  all  the  rivers  in  Java,  is  encumbered  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  mud,  which  both  spoils  the  harbour  and  renders  the 
town  unhealthy;  on  which  latter  account  the  Europeans  live  in  the 
country,  and  avoid  sleeping  even  a  single  night  in  the  city.  The 
population  of  Batavia  is  about  150,000.  The  only  other  towns 
with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  are  the  capitals  of  the  two 
native  sovereigns,  between  whom  the  remaining  fourth  of  the 
island  is  divided.  These  capitals  are  Suracarta^  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  Djocjocarta,  near  the  southern  coast :  each  is  a 
huge  assemblage  of  villages  rather  than  a  town  in  the  European 
sense.  The  greatest  curiosity  in  Java  is  the  Guwoupas,  ue., 
poisoned  vaUey^  in  which  no  animal  can  live  on  account  of  a 
noxious  gas  :  the  bottom  of  it  is  strewed  with  the  skeletons  of 
men  as  well  as  of  beasts  and  birds  (p.  231.)  The  island  of 
Madura^  a  dependency  of  Java,  is  also  under  the  culture 
system."  Bali  is  remarkable  as  the  only  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago where  the  Hindoo  religion  is  still  predominant ;  Mahome- 
tanism  having  supplanted  it  in  all  the  others.  The  Dutch  have 
a  settlement  in  it  at  Port  Badong.   Lombok  has  for  its  capital 
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Maktram,  and  for  its  chief  port  Ampatiamj  on  fhe  west  eoMt 
Timor  is  tbe  most  easterly  of  the  Snnda  eludn. 

2.  The  Moluccas,  or  Spicb  Islambs. — ^The  Molaccas,  or 
Eo^/al  Islands,  properly  so  called,  are  Temate^  Tidore,  Makian, 
MoHvy  and  Batjan^  lying  westward  from  Gilolo,  and  washed  hy 
the  Moluccas  Strait.  The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the 
broad  use  of  the  term,  include  these  and  whatever  other  islands 
lie  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea.  The  southern  groups  are 
governed  by  the  Dutch  directly,  the  northern  indirectly  by 
means  of  the  Sultans  of  Temate  and  Tidore.  Oilolo,  Booroj  and 
Ceram  are  the*  largest;  but  smaller  islands  than  these,  lying 
south  of  Ceram,  have  acquired  the  highest  reputation  for 
cloves  and  nutmegs,  Amboi/na,  also  called  Zery-IVrntir,  and 
the  UKasserSj  for  the  former,  and  the  group  called  Banda  for  the 
latter. 

3.  Celebes.— There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
form  of  this  island  and  that  of  Gilolo,  both  consisting  of  four 
large  peninsulas,  separated  by  deep  gulfs.  Celebes  is  fertile, 
particularly  in  rice  and  sago;  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  are 
also  plentiful.  Most  of  the  native  states  are  dependent  on  the 
Dutch,  whose  chief  settlement,  situated  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island,  used  to  be  called  Macassar,  now  Fort 
Rotterdam, 

4.  Borneo. — ^This  island,  the  central  one  in  Malaysia,  and 
the  second  largest  on  the  globe,  is  equal  in  area  to  England  and 
France  together,  or  three  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Ceylon.  Camphor  and  pepper 
are  the  principal  exports.  Borneo  is  occupied  by  a  great 
variety  of  independent  tribes,  most  of  which,  particularly  those 
on  the  west  coast,  are  under  Dutch  influence.  Some  years  ^go, 
an  English  gentleman,  Sir  James  Brooke,  succeeded  in  making 
himself  rajah  of  Sarawak,  a  district  on  the  north-west  coast; 
and  by  his  influence  the  small  island  of  LfbuaUj  situated  on  the 
same  coast,  was  ceded  to  Britain.  In  it,  and  on  the  adjacent 
mainland  of  Borneo,  there  is  abundance  of  excellent  coal, 
which  renders  the  acquisition  extremely  valuable  as  a  steamboat 
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■tatton.  Sir  James  Brooke  was  made  governor  of  Labnan, 
and  has  almost  exterminated  the  pirates,  who  used  to  infest 
the  adjacent  seas.  The  town  of  Borneo,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  as  large  as  the  Thames  at  London,  is  the 
capital  of  Borneo  proper.  Sir  James  Brooke  has  called  it  '^a 
very  Venice  of  hovels,"  The  site  being  a  marsh,  the  houses 
are  raised  upon  posts,  and  alligators  sometimes  lurk  beneath 
them,  to  catch  whatever  offal  is  thrown  down.  The  chief  com* 
munication  is  by  boats  on  the  river ;  and  even  the  public  market, 
where  all  sorts  of  edibles  are  sold,  is  afloat  (p.  297). 

Philippine  Islands. — The  heat  in  these  islands  is  not  so 
great  as  usually  attends  a  tropical  climate ;  the  rainy  season  is 
from  May  to  September,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  there  is 
continual  spring.  The  tobacco  of  the  Philippines  is  the  best  in 
Asia.  The  chief  Spanish  settlement  is  Manilla,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Luzon,  the  largest  island.  It  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  trade  with 
India,  China,  and  America ;  population,  including  the  suburbs, 
about  150,000.  The  greater  part  of  Mindanao,  the  second 
largest  of  the  Philippines,  is  still  in  possession  of  the  native^i, 
who  are  desperate  pirates.  East  from  Mindanao  are  the  PelUw 
Islands,  mountainous,  and  well  wooded,  from  which  Prince  Lee 
Boo,  with  consent  of  the  king,  his  father,  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land, by  an  English  captain :  most  unfortunately,  the  prince  died 
of  small-pox,  in  the  captain's  house,  London,  1784. 


n^AUSTRALASIA. 

1.  AUSTRALIA,  OR  NEW  HOLLAND. 

Area,  equal  to  four-fifths  of  Europe.   Population,  fully  One  Million. 

The  coasts  of  this  great  island  are,  for  the  most  part,  low  and 
sandy,  with  hilly  ranges,  lying,  like  those  of  Africa,  along  the 
coast  at  a  small  distance  inland.  The  nature  of  the  interior  has 
been  ascertained  only  of  late,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
ploring a  large  and  compact  mass  of  land  which  is  neither  in- 
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dented  by  deep  inlets  of  the  sea  nor  traversed  by  navigable 
rivers.  The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  northern  coast,  is  the 
only  great  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  not  one  of  the  Australian  rivers 
is  of  much  service  to  navigation*  Even  the  Murray  River,  the 
largest  of  them,  and  extravagantly  called  the  Australian  Miss- 
issippi, though  draining  an  area  five  times  larger  than  the 
British  Isles,  admits  only  of  small  boats,  because  Lake  Alexan- 
drina,  through  which  it  passes  to  the  sea,  is  only  about  four 
feet  in  depth.  The  Australian  rivers  are  not  constant  in  their 
flow,  but  present,  during  most  of  the  year,  and  during  many 
whole  years,  a  scattered  series  of  waterholes ;  and  many  of  them, 
including  the  Murray  River  itself,  diminish,  instead  of  increas- 
ing, as  they  advance  towards  the  sea  (p.  16).  Not  a  few  flow 
inland ;  on  which  account,  another  Caspian  or  another  Sahara 
was  long  presumed  to  exist  in  the  interior.  Now  that  the  island 
has  been  traversed  from  south  to  north,  the  interior  is  known 
to  consist  of  stony  deserts,  sandhills,  scrub,  and  pastoral  country, 
without  very  high  mountains,  subject  for  the  most  part  to  long 
droughts,  but  in  some  places  supplied  with  permanent  water. 
In  24^  S.  lat.  is  the  Macdonnell  Range,  3000  feet  high,  the 
highest  between  South  Australia  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
with  permanent  water.  The  centre  of  Australia  is  occupied  by 
a  beautiful  grassy  plain,  four  miles  broad,  lying  between  two 
granite  ranges,  and  watered  by  a  gum-creek.  About  two  and 
a-half  miles  north-east  of  the  exact  centre  is  Mount  Stuart, 
named  after  the  explorer  of  the  interior.  Near  the  parallel  of 
25**,  Stuart  came  on  Chambers'  pillar,  a  column  of  sandstone 
150  feet  high,  20  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  10  feet  at  the  top, 
standing  on  a  hill ;  in  the  same  neighbourhood  are  other  rocks, 
resembling  old  castles  in  ruins.  The  aborigines  are  a  sort  of 
negroes,  with  large  misshapen  heads,  projecting  bellies,  and 
small  extremities :  they  are  perhaps  the  most  degraded  of  bar- 
barians, and  are  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  whites.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for  their  low  civilisation.  Australia  pro- 
duced no  native  fruits,  cereals,  or  other  vegetable  substance  fit 
for  food,  excepting  a  few  berries.  Stuart  indeed  reports  that 
far  in  the  interior,  he  met  with  the  potato  wild;  but  the  natives 
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ate  the  apple,  not  the  root.  There  is  an  equally  extraordinary 
absence  of  birds  fit  for  food,  and  of  the  quadrupeds  useful  to 
man.  The  natives  could  not  even  fish,  an  art  universally  known 
elsewhere  throughout  Oceania.  They  were  therefore  compelled 
to  live  much  on  the  most  disgusting  reptiles  and  insects. 

Settlements. — ^Five  settlements  have  been  formed  in  extra- 
tropical  Australia,  viz.,  Eastern  Australia,  or  New  South  Wales; 
Victoria,  which,  till  1851,  formed  the  southern  portion  of  the 
preceding ;  South  Australia,  comprising  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Murray  River,  with  the  whole  country  around  Spencer's  Gulf; 
Western  Australia;  and  Queensland,  on  the  eastern  shore, 
between  New  South  Wales  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Settle- 
ments have  been  attempted  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  but 
have  not  succeeded,  the  climate  being  unsuitable  to  Europeans. 


ColoTiy. 

SetUement 

Population 

GapitftL, 

New  South  Wales,  . 

.  1788 

400,000 

Sydney. 

Western  Australia,  . 

.  1829 

20,000 

Perth. 

South  Australia,  .  . 

.  1836 

160,000 

Adelaide. 

.  1851 

580,000 

Melbourne. 

Queensland,    .   .  . 

.  1869 

90,000 

Brisbane. 

New  South  Wales. — The  oldest  settlement  is  New  South 
Wales,  a  maritime  region,  separated  from  the  interior  by  moun- 
teins  running  north  and  south,  at  a  distance  from  the  coast  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles,  and  called  the  Blue  Mountains 
immediately  behind  Sydney.  Though  only  from  2000  feet  to 
5000  feet  high,  these  mountains  are  so  rugged  and  savage  as  to 
form  a  complete  barrier  between  the  coast  and  the  interior.  The 
rivers  of  so  narrow  a  tract  are  necessarily  inconsiderable.  The 
chief  town  is  Sydney,  pop.  100,000,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Port  Jackson.  How  delightful  is  its  climate  may  be  understood 
from  the  Sydney  summer  being  compared  to  that  of  Avignon  or 
Constantinople,  and  the  Sydney  winter  to  that  of  Cairo  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  South  of  Port  Jackson  is  Botany  Bay,  so 
called  by  Captain  Cook  on  account  of  the  vegetable  novelties 
"which  he  found  there.  This  bay  was  made  a  penal  settlement 
when  Britain  lost  her  American  colonies :  for  the  sake  of  better 
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anchorage,  the  convicts  were  in  a  year  removed  to  Port  Jackflon^ 
bat  the  popular  designation  of  tiie  penal  settlement  still  con- 
tinued to  be  Botany  Bay.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonists  this  penal  settlement  has  been  abolished.  The 
worst  convicts  used  to  be  sent  to  Norfolk  Island,  a  harbourless, 
but  fertile,  and,  in  point  of  scenery  and  climate,  delightful  island, 
sitnated  900  miles  north-east  from  Botany  Bay;  but  neither  is 
this  any  longer  a  convict  station :  the  interesting  community  of 
Pitcaim  Island  (p.  413),  numbering  198,  were  settled  here  in 
1856. 

South  Australia.— The  chief  town  in  South  Australia  is 
Adelaide,  on  the  Torrens  River,  pop.  20,000,  about  100  miles 
from  which  are  the  Burra-Burra  copper-mines,  considered  the 
most  productive  in  the  world  till  those  of  Moonta  in  Yorke 
Peninsula,  opposite  Adelaide,  were  discovered.  At  the  entrance 
to  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  which  Adelaide 
stands,  is  a  well- wooded  island,  called  Kangaroo  Island,  from 
the  number  of  kangaroos  found  on  it  by  Captain  Flinders ;  they 
had  never  before  seen  men,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head,  or  shot  in  the  eyes  with  small  shot. 

Victoria. — ^Victoria,  or  Australia  Felix,  situated  between 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  has  the  Murray  River 
for  its  northern  boundary.  Though  the  most  recent  it  is  the 
most  prosperous  and  populous  of  the  Australian  colonies;  history, 
indeed,  contains  no  example  of  so  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and 
population.  In  1851,  when  Victoria  was  politically  separated 
from  New  South  Wales,  it  contained  77,000  inhabitants ;  seven 
years  afterwards  its  population  amounted  to  half  a  million, 
and  its '  capital,  Melbourne,  on  the  Yarra-Yarra,  the  principal 
river  flowing  into  Port  Phillip,  had  become  nearly  as 
populous  as  Edinburgh.  During  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  the  population  of  the  United  States,  which  advances  at 
fer  more  than  the  ordinary  rate,  scarcely  quadrupled,  and  our 
own  scarcely  doubled ;  but  in  the  seven  years  ending  1857,  the 
population  of  Victoria  more  than  sextupled.  In  other  words, 
the  population  of  Victoria  has  been  advancing  twenty-five  times 
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fiuBter  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  forty-five  times  faster 
than  that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon  (p.  387)  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  watershed  hetween  the  streams  flowing 
northwards  to  the  Murray  River,  and  those  flowing  southwards 
directly  to  the  coast  The  discovery  was  not  made  till  1851, 
but  had  been  predicted  some  years  earlier  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  who  had  observed  that  the  geological  structure  of 
these  mountains  in  Australia  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  auri- 
ferous Ural  Mountains.  Mount  Alexander,  seventy-five  miles 
north-west  of  Melbourne  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  gold  diggings ; 
but  much  gold  has  also  been  found  at  Ballarat,  fifty-five  miles 
north-west  Of  Geehng,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  western  shore 
of  Port  Phillip.  Melbourne  is  the  seat  of  a  university;  and 
every  one  of  the  Victorian  towns  is  said  to  have  its  newspaper, 
its  race-course,  and  its  cricket- ground.  Gold  and  wool  are  the 
staple  produce  of  Victoria ;  good  agricultural  soil  is  rare,  both 
droughts  and  floods  destroy  the  crops,  and  consequently  grain- 
farming  is  not  profitable.  Hence,  while  there  are  a  few  colossal 
fortunes  in  Victoria,  the  bulk  of  the  population  earn  a  mere 
living,  and  pauperism  itself  abounds  in  the  large  towns. 

Western  Australia.— This  settlement  has  been  of  slower 
growth  than  any  other  in  Australia.  Though  it  has  existed  for 
about  thirty  years,  its  population  does  not  yet  exceed  20,000. 
Agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  take  the  lead.  All  the  fruits 
of  southern  Europe  grow  in  perfection ;  and  every  farmer  has  a 
vineyard  attached  to  his  garden.  The  chief  place"  is  Perth^  on 
the  Swan  River,  so  called  from  the  black  swans  which  frequent 
it.  That  portion  of  Australia  which  lies  between  Western  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Australia  is  a  frightful  desert,  a  limestone 
plateau  terminating  seaward  in  precipitous  cliffs,  and  inland 
either  bare  or  covered  with  impenetrable  scrub  without  a  lake 
or  stream,  and  with  hardly  any  grass. 

Queensland. — This  is  the  youngest  of  the  Australian  settle- 
ments, having  been  organized  only  in  1859.   Vegetation  goes 
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on  an  the'  year  TOunAy  and  the  produce  is  exceedingly  varied, 
including  the  fruits  and  grains  both  of  the  wamif  teiiiperate,  and 
tropical  regions.  The  River  Brisbane,  on  which  BtaJkd&BrManej 
the  capital,  about  25  miles  from  where  it  flows  into  Moreton 
Bay,  opens  up  an  immense  extent  of  fine  pastoral  country ;  but  its 
commercial  value  is  greatly  diminished  by  a  bar  at  the  entrance 
over  which  the  water  is  only  ten  feet  deep ;  on  either  ude  of 
the  bar  it  is  eighteen  feet  deep.  Gold  has  been  discovered ; 
cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  form  the  staple  produce. 

Physical  and  Social  Characteristics  of  extra-tropical 
Australia.— Wool  is  the  chief  agricultural  export  from  Australia, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so.  The  dryness  of  the  climate,  and  occa- 
sional long-continued  droughts,  preclude  green  cropping,  and 
render  the  culture  of  cereals  precarious ;  but  sheep  require  little 
water,  and  thrive  remarkably  well  on  the  tufted  grass  of  the 
pastures.  The  carcasses  of  the  sheep  are  boiled  down  for  the 
tallow  they  contain.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  colonies  are 
still  more  valuable ;  most  of  the  gold  coming  from  Victoria,  and 
most  of  the  copper  from  South  Australia.  Ophthalmia  is  the  only 
disease  incident  to  the  climate,  and  that  arises,  as  in  Egypt 
(p.  316),  from  the  fine  dust  distributed  through  the  air.  All  the 
diseases  of  Great  Britain  assume  a  milder  type  in  Australia,  and 
cholera  has  never  visited  either  it  or  the  adjacent  islands  of  Tas- 
mania and  New  Guinea.  Long-continued  droughts  are  the  worst 
point  in  the  climate ;  on  the  east  coast  there  is  a  marked  varia- 
tion in  the  climate  of  each  season  in  a  cycle  of  twelve  years.  For 
six  years  there  is  a  constant  increase  of  drought,  the  sixth  being 
entirely  rainless;  for  the  next  six  years  there  is  a  regular  in- 
crease of  humidity,  the  last  of  these  being  a  year  of  floods  and 
almost  unceasing  rains.  The  mixture  of  nationalities,  the  excess 
of  males  over  females,  and  the  houseless,  or  imperfectly  housed, 
condition  of  multitudes,  circumstances  which  characterize  all 
Australian  society  more  or  less^  are  most  striking  in  Victoria. 
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2.  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  now  vambd  TASMANIA. 
Area,  One-fourth  of  Great  Britain.   Population,  above  Ninety  Thousand. 

Van  Diemen's  Land— so  called  hj  the  Dutch  navigator  Tas- 
man,  who  discovered  it  in  1642,  in  honour  of  the  then  governor 
of  Batavia— is  surrounded  by  bare  rocky  islands ;  its  own  shores 
are  bolder  than  those  of  New  Holland,  and  no  country  has  a 
greater  number  of  deep  and  commodious  harbours.  Its  interior 
configuration  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  the  highest  ranges 
being  disposed  on  the  east  and  west  of  a  comparatively  low 
region,  which  traverses  the  middle  of  the  island  from  north  to 
south.  In  this  central  hollow  are  the  two  principal  rivers,  viz., 
the  Derwent,  flowing  southwards,  on  which  is  Hohart  Town  ;  and 
the  Tamar,  flowing  northwards,  on  which  is  Port  Dalrymple, 
The  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  neither  so  warm  nor  so  dry 
as  that  of  Australia,  on  which  account  it  is  better  adapted  to 
European  constitutions,  and  to  the  various  processes  of  British 
husbandry.  On  the  southern  shore  the  highest  mountains  are 
capped  with  snow  during  several  months  of  winter,  and  frost  is 
sometimes  severe;  but  so  rapid  is  vegetation  during  the  open 
season,  that  there  are  two  crops  of  potatoes  in  one  year. 

3.  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Area,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Islands, 
Population,  One  hundred  and  fifty  Thousand. 

The  islands  which  constitute  New  Zealand  occupy  an  area 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
coasts  abound  with  harbours  and  well-protected  bays;  the  in- 
terior is  mountainous  and  thickly  wooded ;  the  climate  resembles 
that  of  Ireland,  and  the  soil  yields  an  abundant  return  for  any 
labour  bestowed  upon  it.  The  most  important  of  the  native 
plants  is  a  species  of  flax,  the  leaves  of  which  yield  a  fibre  twice 
as  strong  as  that  obtained  from  the  stem  of  the  common  fiax. 
New  Zealand  flax  has  already  to  a  considerable  extent  sup- 
planted Russian  hemp  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and 
canvass,  and  the  supplies  of  it  are  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Coal  is  widely  distributed  throughout  North  Island;  but  much 
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of  it  is-  brown  coal,  fit  only  for  smelting  and  brick-making  pur- 
poses. The  natives  are  a  noble  race,  difiering  but  little  from 
Europeans  in  size  and  features ;  even  their  complexion  is  some- 
times fair,  but  generally  it  is  brown.  Before  coming  under 
European  influence,  the  New  Zealanders  were  cannibals,  tattooed 
their  bodies,  rubbed  noses  by  way  of  salutation,  and  followed 
many  other  barbarous  customs;  now,  however,  almost  all  pro- 
fess Christianity,  and  they  are  becoming  rapidly  assimilated  to 
Europeans  in  dress,  manners,  and  habits.  Their  total  number 
is  under  60,000 ;  of  these  the  great  majority  inhabit  the  northern 
island,  and  chiefly  its  eastern  shore.  All  the  tribes  are  under 
the  influence  of  Wesleyan  and  Church  of  England  missionaries, 
except  a  few  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  towards  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  northern  island,  which  have  submitted  themselves 
to  a  French  Roman- catholic  bishop.  Since  1860,  the  native 
tribes  in  the  New  Plymouth  or  Taranaki  district,  on  the  western 
shore  of  North  Island,  have  been  in  chronic  insurrection  4tgainst 
British  authority ;  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony. 


Settlements. — By  Act  of  Parliament  the  north  island  is 
called  New  Ulster,  the  largest  one,  New  Munster;  and  the 
very  small  one,  south  of  it.  New  Leinster ,  but  these  names  are 
not  in  use,  and  the  two  large  islands  are  commonly  distinguished 
as  North  and  South,  the  very  small  one  being  called  Stewart 
Island.  North  and  South  Islands  are  at  present  divided  into 
nine  provinces,  enumerated  below  from  north  to  south. 


ProTinces. 
Auckland, 
Taranaki, 
Hawke's  Bay, , 
Wellington,  . 


Nelson,  . 
Marlborongh, 
Canterbury, 
Otafro,  . 
Bonthland, 


NOBTH  ItalAJtD, 

from  sea  to  sea,  . 
on  the  west  coast, 
on  the  east  coast, 
from  sea  to  sea,  . 

South  Islahd. 
from  sea  to  sea,  . 
north-east  comer, 
fh>m  the  sea, 
from  the  sea,  • 
on  Foaveaoz  Straits, 


CftpltalB. 
Auckland. 
New  Plymonth. , 
^Napier. 
Wellington. 


Nelson. 

Pictou. 

Christchuroh. 

Dnnedin. 

Invercargill 


Two  of  these  settlements  originated  <  in  ecclesiastical  zeal, 
Canterbury  in  that  of  the  English  Episcopalians,  and  Otago  in 
that  of  the  Scotch  Puesbyterians ;  but  these  denominations  do 
not  enjoy  any  peculiar  privileges  on  that  account.  The  seat  of 
gQvernment  for  the  whole  group  was  formerly  at  Auckland,  situ- 
ated on  a  neck  of  level  land  only  six  miles  across,  on  either  side 
of  which  is  an  exceUent  harbour ;  it  has  been  removed,  however, 
to  Wellington,  a  more  central  position,  in  Cook's  Straits. 


4  PAPUA ;  OR,  NEW  GUINEA 

Area  estunated  at  three  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Population  estimated  at  270,000. 

The  natives  of  this  island  are  the  ugliest  race  of  oriental 
negroes,  and  have  still  the  whole  island  to  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dutch  fort  and  settlement  at  Ootenata  on  the 
south-west  coast.  No  European  has  ever  explored  the  interior. 
Tortoise-shell,  nutmegs,  and  edible  birds' nests  are  brought 
down  to  the  coast  in  immense  quantities,  and  sold  there  to 
traders  at  a  merely  nominal  price.  All  the  islands  scattered  in 
the  form  of  an  arch  from  Papua  towards  New  Zealand  are 
inhabited  by  oriental  negroes,  but  none  of  them  have  yet 
acquired  any  importance.  The  principal  are  the  Admiralty 
Islands,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  Louisiade,  Solomon's 
Islands,  Queen  Charlotte's  Archipelago^  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  New  Caledonia.  It  was  in  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  that  Williams  the  missionary  was  murdered.  New 
Caledonia,  with  its  dependency  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the 
adjacent  group  called  Loyally  Islands,  are  French  possessions  ,• 
New  Caledonia  is  as  large  as  Ireland,  and  supplies  coal.  Be- 
tween New  Caledonia  and  Australia  lies  the  Coral  Sea,  so 
called  because  there  is  scarcely  a  league  of  it  without  some 
island  or  reef  of  coral. 
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III.— POLYNESIA. 

Population,  One  and  a-half  Million. 

The  innumerable  islands  which  constitute  Polynesia  resemble 
each  other  in  climate  and  productions;  and  their  inhabitants 
have  race,  language,  and  religion  in  common.  The  climate  and 
productions  are  tropical ;  but  die  sultriness  of  the  hot  season  is 
greatly  alleyiated  by  the  immense  expanse  of  surrounding 
water.  The  inhabitants  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Malay  race, 
and  their  many  dialects  are  all  akin  to  the  ancient  Malay  language. 
Except  where  the  Polynesians  have  been  converted  to  Chri^ 
tianity  they  are  pol3rtheists,  and  in  war  practise  the  greatest 
barbarities,  even  cannibalism.  In  external  fmpect  the  islands  of 
Polynesia  differ  greatly  from  one  another,  some  being  exceed- 
ingly low  and  flat,  others  beautifully  diversified  by  hills,  and 
others  quite  mountainous.  The  coral  islands  belong  to  the 
first  class,  most  of  them  rising  only  a  few  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea ;  they  are  generally  small,  and  but  scantily  covered 
with  soil,  on  which  account  their  vegetation  is  comparatively 
dwarfish.  The  hilly  and  mountainous  islands,  equally  with  the 
low  ones,  must  at  one  time  have  been  under  the  sea ;  for  on 
their  highest  summits,  those,  for  example,  of  Hawaii  (Owhyhee), 
in  the  Sandwich  group,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet^ 
are  found  shells,  coral,  and  other  marine  substances.  If  the 
coral  insect  and  volcanic  agency  which  have  raised  the 
innumerable  islands  of  Polynesia  continue  their  labours  long 
enough,  these  islands  may  yet  be  joined  together  so  as  to  form 
a  continent  in  the  midst  of  Uie  Pacific. 

1.  Groups  North  op  the  Equator. — ^Due  south  of  Japan 
are  the  Benin  Islands,  the  Ladrones,  and  the  Carolinas.  The 
more  northerly  of  the  Benin  Islands  have  been  colonized  by  the 
Japanese :  the  Ladrones  belong  to  Spain,  and  are  governed  in 
connexion  with  the  Philippine  Islands;  they  were  called 
Ladrones,  i.e.,  thieves,  by  way  of  characterizing  the  natives, 
and  afterwards  the  Marianne  Islands,  in  honour  of  the  Qneen 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain :  the  Carolinas  furnish  the  best  sailors 
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in  Polynesia*  Just  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer  are  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  now  formed  into  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy; capital,  Honolulu,  a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
on  the  isluid  of  Woahu*  The  inhabitants,  who  number  about 
70,000,  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  American 
missionaries;  and  education  has  made  such  progress  among 
them  that  readers  enough  are  found  to  support  a  newspaper. 
Hawaii,  the  largest  island  in  the  group,  is  also  the  largest  in 
Polynesia,  measuring  nearly  100  miles  every  way.  The  island 
is  a  mass  of  lava,  and  contains  several  volcanic  mountains,  the 
highest,  Mouna  Roa,  upwards  of  13,000  feet  high,  being  near 
the  centre ;  it  seldom  overflows,  but  keeps  constantly  rolling  its 
fiery  waves  within  a  huge  pit,  fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  the 
sides  of  which  form  a  sheer  descent  of  about  1000  feet.  It  was 
in  an  accidental  quarrel  with  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  in  Katako- 
kooa  Bay  on  the  west  coast,  that  Captain  Cook  lost  his  life. 

2,  Groups  South  of  the  Equator. — ^Traversed  by  the  20th 
parallel  are  the  Feejee,  Friendly,  and  Society  Islands.  The 
Feejee  Islands  produce  sandal  wood  in  abundance.  In 
1865,  the  sovereignty  having  been  declined  by  Great  Britain, 
the  seven  principal  chiefs  formed  a  constitutional  government 
under  a  president,  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  out  of  their 
own  number.  The  Friendly  Islands  were  so  called  by  Captain 
Cook,  because  of  the  kind  treatment  he  received  from  their  in- 
habitants. Unlike  coral  islands  generally,  they  are  covered 
with  a  deep  soil,  and  consequently  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Tongataboo,  the  largest,  is  of  unusual  size  for  a  coral  island, 
measuring  one  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  The  Society 
Islands  are  all  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  within  which  the 
water  is  calm  even  when  there  is  a  tempest  outside.  The 
largest  is  Tahiti  (Otaheite),  which  consists  of  a  mountainous 
interior,  with  a  belt  of  level  land  along  the  shore.  Most  of  the 
natives  in  these  three  groups  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  but 
Roman-catholicism  has  been  introduced  into  Tahiti  by  the 
French,  who  exercise  a  protectorate  over  the  Society  Islands. 
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The  Marqii68M  Islands,  north  of  the  Sodetj  Islands,  are  a 
French  possession*  South-west  of  Tahiti  is  Pitcum's  Island, 
remarkable  in  connexion  with  the  famous  mutiny  of  the 
Bounty."  That  ship  was  conveying  the  bread-fruit 
tree  from  Tahiti  to  the  West  Indies  in  1789,  when  the«rew 
mutinied,  and,  taking  to  themselves  Tahitian  wives,  formed  a 
settlement  on  Pictaini's  Isbmd.  In  a  few  years  they  became 
not  only  an  orderly,  but  a  highly  -religious  community ;  and 
their  only  calamity  has  been  the  necessity  of  emigration  to 
Norfolk  Island  (p.  406),  in  consequence  of  the  population  out- 
growing the  means  of  subsistence  furnished  by  the  island. 
This  emigration  took  pUce  in  1856  ;  two  or  three  years  after, 
two  discontented  familieS|  consisUng  of  13  persons,  returned  to 
Fitcaim's  Island. 


SPECIAL  CHAPTERS  ON  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


I.— CRUST  OP  THE  EARTH. 

Order  of  Strata. — Plants  and  animals  vary  with  the  climate, 
and  give  to  each  zone  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  It  is  otherwise 
with  minerals ;  the  same  rocks  occur  in  all  climates.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  also  of  the  earth's  cnist, 
which  consists  of  strata  that  never  deviate  from  a  certain  order 
of  succession.  Coal,  for  example,  is  never  found  above  the  new 
red  sandstone,  or  below  the  old.  Hence  a  geologist,  who,  by 
means  of  the  fossils  peculiar  to  the  old  and  new  red  sandstones 
respectively,  can  distinguish  which  is  which,  pronounces  with 
certainty  that  coal  will  not  be  found  where  old  red  sandstone 
lies  on  the  surface. 

Depth  of  MiNES.—Mines  have  penetrated  but  a  short  way 
into  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  utmost  depth  attained  as  yet, 
by  boring,  is  from  2200  feet  to  2400  feet.  No  mine  has  been 
sunk  2000  feet ;  and  most  mines  of  great  absolute  depth  are  in 
elevated  plains,  or  on  mountain  sides,  so  that  their  bottom  does 
not  always  reach  the  sea-level.  Supposing,  however,  that  a 
depth  of  2000  feet  from  the  sea-level  has  been  examined,  and 
adding  to  that  depth  the  height  of  the  highest  mountain,  it 
would  appear  that  the  whole  vertical  range  of  geological  re- 
searches is  only  about  30,000  feet,  or  about  6  miles,  which  is 
less  than  the  six-hundredth  part  of  the  earth's  radius. 

Classification  of  Rocks. — The  investigation  of  the  earth's 
crust  to  this  extent  shows  that  rocks  are  eruptive^  as  granite, 
basalt,  and  lava,  products  of  fire ;  or  sedimentary^  as  limestone, 
sandstone,  and  clay^  deposits  from  water.  Out  of  these  have 
been  formed  the  metamorphic  rocks,  as  gneiss  and  mica  slate, 
which  are  stratified  fonns  of  the  eruptive  rocks ;  and  the  con- 
glomeratesy  as  the  pudding-stone  of  Essex,  which  consists  of 
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variondy  uzed^stones  united  along  with  sand  into  one  compact 
mass.  The  metals  have  been  elaborated  in  connexion  with  the 
eraptive  rocks ;  coal,  again,  is  a  deposit  of  the  sedimentary  strata. 

Phenomena  accounted  por  by  Central  Heat. — ^Besides 
the  niideviating  order  of  the  strata,  another  important  fact  has 
been  observed  in  mines,  viz.,  that  the  temperature  increases  with 
the  depth.    Even  at  Yakutsk  (p.  260),  where  the  earth  is  frozen 
to  a  depth  of  382  feet,  the  temperature  rises  one  degree  for  every 
twenty*eight  feet  of  descent    This  fact,  and  a  great  many  others 
besides,  are  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  earth  was 
once  a  mass  of  molten  matter,  and  that  fire  is  still  raging  in  its 
bowels.  The  high  temperature  of  water  from  Artesian  wells, 
and  the  phenomena  of  hot  springs  and  volcanoes  will  appear 
natural  on  this  supposition.    The  discovery  of  tropical  forms, 
animal  and  vegetable,  as  of  the  long-haired  elephant  and  the 
palm-tree,  embedded  in  the  polar  regions,  becomes  less  surpris- 
ing; for,  if  the  earth  has  gradually  cooled  down  from  a  molten 
state,  tropical  heat  must  at  one  time  have  prevailed  at  the  poles 
themselves.    Humboldt  accounts  for  the  deposits  of  coal,  found 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  on  the  same  supposition.    Coal  is  of 
vegetable  origin,  and  one  difficulty  is  to  account  for  accumulations 
so  immense  of  vegetable  matter.    It  appears  that  carbonic  acid, 
the  food  of  plants,  is  the  gas  most  abundantly  emitted  from 
fissures  produced  by  earthquakes;  and  Humboldt  supposes  that 
the  immense  quantities  of  this  gas,  which  oozed  through  the  thin 
crust  of  the  earth  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  refrigeration,  so 
quickened  the  vegetation  as  to  produce  forests  of  extraordinary 
luxuriance.  The  very  shape  of  the  earth  is  that  which  a  soft  mass, 
revolving  on  its  own  axis,  would  naturally  assume.  The  theory  of 
central  heat  also  explains  several  appearances  in  the  structure  of 
the  earth's  crust,  and  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface.  If 
there  be  central  heat,  then  the  lowest  rocks  must  alway  she  eruptive, 
for  they  must  just  be  that  portion  of  the  once  molten  mass  which 
has  last  cooled  down  into  solidity.    Accordingly,  below  all  sedi- 
mentary rocks  eruptive  ones  are  found.    Eruptive  rocks  are  also 
found  overspreading  sedimentary  ones;  but  that  is  due  to  an 
eruption  of  molten  matter,  which  has  broken  through  them.  Such 
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eraptions  account  for  the  dislocation  and  inclined  position  of  the 
sedimentary  strata,  facts  on  which  are  dependent  the  phenomena 
of  springs.  When  the  eruptive  power  finds  vent  at  some  one 
point,  the  sedimentary  strata  are  first  tilted  up  all  round,  and  then 
overlaid  by  a  conical  mass.  When  the  eruptive  power  is  applied 
equally  throughout  to  a  superincumbent  mass  of  great  extent, 
the  tension  makes  the  surface  crack  longitudinally  and  laterally ; 
hence  the  transverse  ridges  and  valleys  of  mountainous  regions. 
This  process  of  upheaval  also  explains  the  fact  that  the  great 
mountain-ranges  are  steeper  on  one  side  than  on  another.  The 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  are  steeper  on  the  southern  than  on  the 
northern  side ;  Atlas  and  Lebanon  steeper  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  towards  the  interior  of  their  respective  continents ; 
and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  steeper  towards  the  Atlantic 
than  towards  the  Baltic. 

Volcanoes.— Volcanoes  are  believed  to  communicate  with  the 
central  heat ;  in  proof  of  which  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
lower  the  crater  the  more  frequent  is  the  emission  of  flame.  Thus 
Stromboli  (p.  232),  the  crater  of  which  is  only  2318  feet  high,  is 
a  constant  beacon ;  whereas  Cotopaxi,  18,875  feet  high,  flames 
forth  only  about  once  in  a  century.  Volcanoes  are  most  numerous 
within  the  tropics,  but  they  are  found  in  all  climates,  and  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world  except  Africa  and  Australia.  They  occur 
either  in  groups  or  in  chains ;  in  groups,  as  in  the  Canaries,  where 
the  Peak  of  Tenerifle  is  the  central  cone,  or  in  chains,  as  in  the 
Andes  of  South  America.  Bohemia  would  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  circle  of  volcanoes  without  any  central  cone.  The 
number  of  active  volcanoes  is  about  270,  of  which  190  are  situated 
on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Pacific,  while  the  great  majority 
of  the  remainder  extend  in  a  chain  over  the  Sunda  Isles  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  On  account  of  the  general  proximity  of  volcanoes 
to  the  sea,  their  eruptions  have  been  ascribed  to  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  mingling  by  some  temporary  fissure  with  the  subterranean 
fire.  But  there  are  too  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  for  drawing 
any  conclusion  from  it.  Thus,  on  the  whole  east  side  of  America, 
there  is  not  a  single  volcano,  whilst  the  plateau  of  Quito  is  one 
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volcanic  furnace ;  and  in  Asia,  of  the  four  gi*eftt  parallel  chains, 
tlie  Altai,  the  Thian-chan,  the  Qnan-lun,  and  the  Himalaya,  the 
two  interior  and  farthest  from  the  sea  are  alone  Tolcanic 

Earthquakes. — Earthquakes  are  also  connected  with  the  cen- 
tral fire.  The  immense  range  of  their  influence  proves  that  they 
are  due  to  a  world-wide  cause.  The  earthquake  which  destroyed 
Lisbon  in  November  1755,  was  felt  over  a  space  equal  to  nearly 
one-twelHh  of  the  earth's  surface.  At  Cadiz,  as  at  Lisbon  itself, 
a  wave  fifty  feet  high  rolled  over  the  land ;  in  England  the  Clifton 
springs  became  red,  and  the  Avon  flowed  back ;  the  waters  rose 
and  fell  in  the  lakes  of  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  Scandinavia ; 
the  sea  overflowed  the  market-place  at  Einsale,  Ireland ;  Lake 
Ontario  was  troubled ;  and  around  several  of  the  Antilles,  where 
the  usual  tide  does  not  exceed  thirty  inches,  the  sea  suddenly  rose 
twenty  feet,  and  inundated  the  land.  Earthquakes  are  rare  and 
slight  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  which  are 
indeed  the  safety-valves  of  the  globe.  The  line  of  earthquakes 
in  the  Old  World  runs  parallel  to  the  great  mountain-chains,  from 
the  Azores  to  Lake  Baikal  (p.  17).  Italy  is  the  country  most 
subject  to  them  in  Europe ;  and  the  village  of  Comrie,  near  Crieff, 
Perthshire,  is  the  place  most  subject  to  them  in  the  British  Islands. 
Since  about  1790  shocks  have  been  very  frequent  there ;  the 
severest  was  in  1839 ;  in  1840  the  oscillations  and  subterranean 
noises  were  almost  daily.  Very  severe  earthquakes  are  recorded 
as  having  taken  place  in  England.  In  1 1 1 0  an  earthquake  shook 
Nottingham  for  a  whole  day,  and  made  the  Trent  disappear 
throughout  a  mile  of  its  course;  and  in  1185  another  earth- 
quake, which  was  felt  over  all  England,  destroyed  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  It  is  highly  probable  that  not  a  single  day  passes 
without  an  earthquake  being  felt  in  some  part  of  the  world. 

Compensating  Fbocesses. — Subterranean  fire  is,  the  great 
agent  which,  by  way  of  eruption  and  upheaval,  compensates  for 
the  continual  abrasion  of  the  earth's  surface  by  the  action  of  air 
and  water.  Every  winter  detaches  masses  of  rock  and  soil,  and 
rolls  them  down  from  where  they  were  to  lower  grounds ;  and 
all  running  water  conveys  some  solid  matter  to  the  lake,  sea,  or 
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6cean  into  whicli  it  ultimately  flows.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  Ganges  delivers  into  the  sea  daily  as  much  solid  sub- 
stance as  is  contained  in  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt ;  and  that 
the  Irrawaddy  sweeps  off  from  Birmah  62  cubic  feet  of  earth 
every  second.  In  this  very  way  deltas  are  formed ;  lakes  are 
being  filled  up  by  the  some  process,  and  coast-lines  changed. 
On  the  shores  of  Holderness,  Yorkshire,  the  annual  loss  of  land 
is  estimated  at  2^  yards ;  and  on  the  shores  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Isle  of  Tbanet,  at  1  yard.  Not  only  is  the  sea  evermore  gnaw- 
ing away  at  the  land,  but  it  swallows  up  large  portions,  from 
time  to  time,  as  in  1 100,  when  it  converted  4000  acres  of  low 
lands,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  wall,  into  what  are  now  called 
Goodwin  Sands^  (p.  57).  The  very  inequalities  of  surface, 
however,  which  the  action  of  air  and  water  tends  to  diminish, 
are  reproduced  by  the  action  of  subterranean  fire.  A  remark- 
able instance  occurred  100  years  ago  at  JoruUo  in  Mexico,  n. 
lat.  19**  10",  about  100  miles  from  the  Pacific.  In  June  1759, 
a  subterranean  noise  was  heard;  then  earthquakes  succeeded 
each  other  for  several  months,  till,  on  the  23d  September,  three 
or  four  square  miles  of  surface  swelled  up  like  a  bladder  to  the 
height  of  500  feet.  Over  and  around  this  mass  thousands  of 
small  smoking  cones,  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  arose;  and 
finally  half  a  dozen  volcanic  masses  were  projected,  varying  in 
height  from  300  feet  to  1600  feet.  Since  1760  eruptions  have 
been  rare  at  this  spot,  and  vegetation  is  gradually  overspreading 
the  whole  surface  elevated.    Compare,  the  Ullah  Bund,  p.  291. 

Gradual  Changes  of  Level. — ^There  are  gradual  as  well  as 
sudden  elevations  of  the  surface,  but  the  cause  of  them  is  un- 
known ;  those  of  Scandinavia  have  been  most  accurately  marked. 
On  the  coast  of  Norway,  between  Hammerfest  and  the  North 
Cape,  seven  ancient  beaches,  known  to  be  such  by  deposits  of 
existing  shells,  rise  one  above  another,  the  highest  being  600  feet 
above  the  present  shore.  The  land  on  the  Swedish  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  rising  now  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a  century, 
Danish  Zealand,  along  the  Sound,  and  the  island  of  Bomholm, 

1  For  other  examples,  see  p.  148,  Note  1. 
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are  also  rmng,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  a  centnrj. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  south  of  Sweden  is  sinking,  also  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Prussia,  and  the  west  of  Denmark.  The  same 
phenomena  recur  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Besides  Scandi- 
navia, there  are  three  extensive  regions  of  gradual  elevation  in  the 
Old  World,  viz.,  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch,  and  the  coast  of  Aracan.  Banffshire,  Scotland,  and  the 
island  of  Guernsey,  are  also  said  to  he  rising.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  portion  of  Greenland  is  sinking,  and  that  so  per- 
ceptibly that  the  Moravians  have  been  repeatedly  obliged  to 
move  &rther  inland  the  mooring  poles  of  their  boats. 


II.— WINDS. 

Velocity  op  Winds  — ^The  atmosphere  is  forty  miles  high. 
Its  strata,  like  those  of  the  ocean,  frequently  move  in  different 
directions  one  above  another.  At  the  surface  of  the  earth  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  varies  from  a  rate  which  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable to.  forty  miles  an  hour,  which  is  that  of  a  strong  gale;  fijfty- 
six  miles  an  hour,  the  rate  of  a  storm  ;  and  ninety  miles  an  hour, 
the  rate  of  a  hurricane.  These  high  velocities  are  due  to  sudden 
changes  in  the  temperature  and  density  of  the  air,  produced  by 
electric  influences ;  but  the  more  moderate  and  regular  winds 
depend  chiefly  on  the  distribution  of  heat,  towards  which  the  cold 
air  uniformly  rushes.  As  in  the  case  of  a  common  fire,  the 
heated  air  ascends,  and  the  cold  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place. 

Classification,— Winds  are  divided  into  constant,  periodical, 
and  variable.    The  constant  winds  are  also  called  trade-winds. 

Trade- Winds.— Were  the  globe  at  rest,  atrial  currents  would 
be  constantly  moving  from  the  poles  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  equator,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  equatorial  temperature 
is  about  82""  higher  than  the  polar.  But  as,  in  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  the  solid  surface  moves  more  rapidly  from  west  to 
east  than  the  circumambient  air,  these  atrial  currents,  instead  of 
forming  winds  due  north  and  south  respectively,  form  north-eaat 
and  south-east  winds  respectively.    If  the  globe  were  wholly 
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eoTevad  with  water,  these  constant  winds  would  giid  it;  bat, 
owing  to  the  ineqtuJities  of  surface  and  temperature  on  land, 
they  blow  only  on  the  great  oceans,  and  are  never  felt  within  a 
hundted  miles  of  land. 

Atlantic  Tbades. — ^The  Atlantic  trade-winds  are  the  most 
decided  and  regular,  because  the  Atlantic  O.cean  is  the  most  free 
of  both  banks  and  islands.  The  30th  parallels  may  be  taken  as 
their  limits  north  and  south  of  the  equator ;  but  neither  of  these 
limits  is  fixed:  both  move  with  the  sun,  because  the  place  of 
greatest  heat  is  always  the  quarter  to  which  they  blow.  Hence 
both  limits  ate  farthest  north  when  the  sun  is  in  Cancer,  and 
fisffthest  south  when  the  sun  is  in  Capricorn.  The  trade-winds 
do  not  blow  over  the  whole  intermediate  space  of  sixty  degrees. 
Between  the  trade-winds  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres lies  the  region  of  equatorial  calms  or  variables,  i.e.,  light 
and  changeful  breezes,  varying  in  breadth  from  150  to  500  miles. 
Little  rain  falls  in  the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  but  in  that 
of  the  equatorial  calms  it  is  almost  constant,  and  is  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning.  Both  trade-winds  blow  more  nearly 
due  east  as  they  advance  in  their  course  across  the  Atlantic.  To 
get  into  the  trade-winds  in  sailing  from  east  to  west,  and  to  keep 
out  of  them  in  sailing  from  west  to  cast,  is  a  rule  in  navigation. 
Hence  the  fieivourite  route  for  sailing  vessels  from  Great  Britain 
to  North  America,  except  in  winter,  when  the  limit  of  the  northern 
trade-wind  is  too  far  south,  is  to  steer  southwards  by  Madeira  till 
the  trade- winds  are  met  with,  and  then  by  their  aid  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  Ships  keep  well  out  to  sea  to  avoid  being  caught  by 
a  west  wind  that  often  replaces  the  trade  between  the  Canaries 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  especially  between  Cape  Bojador 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  This  west  wind  rushes  in  towards 
the  Great  Desert  of  Africa,  to  replace  the  oolumns  of  heated  air 
continually  ascending  over  it 

Trade-Winds  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. — In  the 
Pacific,  the  northern  trade-wind  is  much  better  established  than 
the  southern.  South  of  the  equator,  the  trade-wind  is  constant 
only  in  that  portion  of  open  sea  whieh  lies  east  of  the  MajrqiieMul 
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laknda.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  there  is  of  ooone  only  the 
aoofthem  trade-wind :  it  blows  between  Anatralia  and  Madagaacar. 
The  preponderance  of  land  north  of  the  equator,  poceventa  the 
formation  of  the  northern  trade-windy  and  giyea  liae  to  the 
periodical  winds  called  monsoom. 

MoNsooKs. — ^Tbe  monsoons  prevail  between  Afinca  and  Sumatra, 
but  are  most  regular  between  Africa  and  Hindostan.  The  south- 
west monsoon,  which  carries  rain  to  India,  blows  from  April  to 
October,  being  caused  by  the  great  heat  of  southern  Asia  at  that 
season.  The  north-east  monsoon,  which  brings  rain  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  blows  from  October  to  April,  being  caused  by  the 
greater  heat  of  the  African  continent  at  that  season.  It  extends 
one  or  two  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  owing  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  Africa  in  that  direction ;  but  the  south-west  monsoon  is 
confined  to  the  northern  side  of  the  equator.  The  change  of  the 
monsoons,  which  takes  place  about  the  15th  of  April  and  Octo- 
ber, is  always  attended  by  furious  storms  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

Land  Ain>  Ski  Bbeezzs. — The  land  and  sea  breezes  of  tropical 
countries  are  also  periodical  winds,  blowing,  the  former  during  the 
night,  and  the  latter  during  the  day.  The  land,  accumulating 
heat  more  rapidly  than  the  sea^  acquires  a  much  higher  tempera- 
ture during  the  day ;  columns  of  heated  air  arise  from  the  surface, 
and  the  sea  breeze  is  just  the  cooler  air  of  the  sea  rushing  in  to 
supply  their  place.  But  land  cools  also  much  more  rapidly  than 
water  ;  its  temperature  during  the  night  is  accordingly  lower  than 
that  of  the  a4jacent  sea ;  the  columns  of  heated  air  then  ascend 
from  the  watery  surface,  and  the  cooler  air  rushes  out  from  the 
land  to  supply  their  place. 

Vabiable  Winds. — ^Most  winds  are  variable,  yet  in  eveiy 
region  some  winds  prevail  more  than  others,  la  the  north 
temperate  region  of  the  Atlantic,  beyond  the  limit  of  the  trades, 
south-west  winds  prevail ;  and  in  the  corresponding  region  of  the 
south  Atlantic,  north-west  winds  prevail  In  the  temperate 
region  of  the  Pacific,  the  prevailing  winds  are  westerly* 

Wholesome  and  Baleful  Winds. — ^Winds  vaiy  ezceedii^ly 
in  their  character  and  effects.    The  south-west  winds  just  men* 
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tioned,  as  preyailing  in  the  North  Atlantic,  bring  warmth  and 
moisture  to  the  British  Islands.  The  east  wind  agam,  which 
prevails  in  spring,  is  cold,  dry,  and  harsh,  blighting  whatever  is 
tender  in  vegetation,  and  producing  chapped  hands,  catarrhal 
affections,  and  pains  in  the  head.  Such  variations  are  ei^dless, 
according  to  local  relations.  The  most  noxious  winds  known 
are  those  which  originate  in  the  great  African  desert.  They  are 
called  harmattan  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  simoom  in  Arabia ; 
sirocco  in  Italy  ;  and  solano  in  Spain.  -The  last  two  are  greatly 
ameliorated  by  crossing  the  Mediterranean;  yet,  whilst  they 
blow,  wounds  and  bruises  are  more  difficult  of  cure,  and  the 
general  health  is  lowered  along  the  coasts  of  that  sea.  The  har- 
mattan and  the  simoom  make  vegetation  droop,  and  produce  in 
human  beings  a  feverish  heat  and  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  which  sometimes  issue  in  death. 

Tempests. — ^Winds  which,  by  sheer  force  due  to  extraordinary 
velocity,  destroy  forests  and  buildings  on  land,  and  engulf  ships  at 
sea,  or  drive  them  on  shore,  are  variously  called  hurricanes  (p.  420), 
tornadoes,  cyclones,  and  typhoons.  The  last  of  these  names  is 
merely  the  Greek  for  a  whirlwind,  and  is  exclusively  applied  to 
the  hurricanes  which  sweep  over  the  Chinese  Seas  about  once  in 
three  years.  The  second  and  third  names  point,  by  their  ety- 
mology, to  the  rotatory  motion  of  hurricanes.  Instead  of  blowing 
continuously  in  any  one  direction,  they  gyrate,  and  the  area  of 
gyration  undergoes  continual  displacement,  so  as  to  describe  a 
parabolic  curve,  varying  from  100  miles  to  1000  miles  in  diame- 
ter. Hurricanes  originate  in  electrical  influences,  and  are  usually 
accompanied  by  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning,  and  by  torrents 
of  rain.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  and  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  change  of  the  monsoons. 

Whielwind. — Common  whirlwinds  are  produced  merely  by 
the  meeting  of  winds  blowing  in  different  directions.  They  may 
be  seen  raising  dust  into  the  air  on  a  summer  day  ;  but  they 
sometimes  carry  up  much  larger  objects,  as  haystacks,  which  are 
then  scattered  about  in  all  directions.  At  sea  they  often  give 
rise  to  water-spouts. 
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Wavib.— Storms,  risiag  and  sabsidiiig  as  they  do  with  tiit 
wind,  are  among  the  least  profound  and  least  influential  agita- 
tions of  the  sea.  The  highest  waves  in  the  world  are  off  the 
Qa;pe  of  Good  Hope  in  a  north-west  gale,  yet  ^m  trough  to 
crest  they  never  measure  more  than  forty  feet.  Eveiywhero,  at 
a  depth  of  from  200  feet  to  300  feet,  the  sea  is  tranquil  Of  all 
the  seas  in  the  world,  the  polar  alone  are  never  agitated  by 
storms  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  great  quantities  of  ice,  particularly 
sea-water  ioe,^  floating  about  Ap^  from  storms,  the  waters  ol 
the  ocean  have  their  constant  and  their  periodical  movements 
The  former,  though  the  least  striking,  are  the  most  influentiaL 

PoLAB  AND  Equatobial  Oubbents. — The  waters  of  the  ocean 
are  in  constant  motion  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and 
also  from  east  to  west  between  the  tropics.  The  former  or  polar 
currents  are  due  to  the  immense  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow 
in  the  polar  regions,  and  increase  in  strongth  as  these  melt.  The 
arctic  current  brings  down  the  icebergs,  which  have  been  met 
with  in  the  Atlantic  as  £B,r  south  as  the  fortieth  paralleL  Keep- 
ing close  to  the  shoib  of  North  America,  it  both  lowers  the 
temperature,  and  affords  a  supply  of  excellent  fish  from  Maine  to 
Florida.^  Its  temperaturo  is  about  10^  lower  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  ocean,  and  its  velocity  ftom  eight  miles  to  sixteen 
miles  a  day.  The  antarctic  current,  which  flows  along  the  shores 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  furnishes  in  like  manner  to  these  countries  a 
supply  of  excellent  fish,  and  produces  a  great  coolness,  there  being 
a  difference  of  20^  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  and  out  of 

i  Sea-watar  ioe  ooeun  In  fleldi,  fresh-wftter  ioo  in  huge  irr^Ukr  inMwii»  fonned  dxaSag 
the  flow  of  wftter  orer  the  fkoe  of  lofty  and  pr«cipitoiu  dilh  The  elbct  of  Ma-watar 
ioe  in  keeping  tba  polar  teae  ealm  may  be  iUiutnrted  by  the  flat  piece  of  wood  wbleh  water- 
earrien  uae  co  steady  the  rarfiioe  of  the  water  in  their  pitcbon. 

s  The  idi  of  the  warmer  aeae  are  inferior  in  both  quantity  and  qnaUty.  Wherever  eoral 
growi^  ae  in  the  Kedltarranean,  the  temperatore  of  whioh  if  about  6*  abore  that«r  tb« 
oeean,  and  among  the  South  Sea  Iilands,  the  llsh  are  indiilSnent  Henoe  almoet  aU  the 
dried  and  adted  fldi«  ued  daring  the  fteta  of  the  Roman  Catholio  Ohnreh.  on  the  ihona  ot 
the  Mediterranean*  ie  derived  from  the  eed  and  beRta«  llilMrtee  of  the  MHhmeiHL 
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the  current.  The  equatorial  current,  fix>m  east  to  west,  is  due  to 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  The  waters  of  the  ocean,  owing 
to  their  imperfect  cohesion,  cannot  be  carried  round  from  west 
to  east  at  the  same  rate  as  the  solid  land  ;  and  this  la^ng  be- 
hind of  the  waters  produces  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Like  the  trade-winds,  and  for  the  same  reason  (p.  421),  the 
equatorial  euirent  is  most  marked  in  the  Atlantic  ;  it  travels  there 
at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  a  day. 

Gulf  Stbbam. — The  best  defined  and  best  known  of  all  the 
oceanic  currents,  is  that  called  the  Gulf  Stream,  because  it  issues 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  Florida  and  Cuba.  It  is  of  a 
deep  indigo  blue  colour,  which  makes  it  easily  distinguishable 
from  other  sea- water,  and  it  measures  about  fifty  miles  in  breadth. 
Originating,  as  is  supposed,  in  an  accumulation  of  waters  pro- 
duced by  the  equatorial  current,  it  travels  northwards  very  slowly 
at  first,  but  afterwards  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  ;  in  about 
4C  N.  lat.,  it  turns  eastward,  and,  almost  touching  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Newfoundland  bank,  which  it  covers  with  fogs,  then 
makes  for  the  Azores.  Before  reaching  that  group,  however,  the 
main  stream  is  parted  into  two,  one  of  which  goes  north-east  to 
tiie  British  Isles  and  Norway,  and  the  other  south-east  to  the 
Canaries  and  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Both  carry  with  them 
a  considerable  quantity  of  drift-wood  and  other  land  wreck,  and 
it  was  the  observation  of  this  on  the  shores  of  the  Canary  I^ands 
and  of  Africa,  which  confirmed  Columbus  in  his  belief  that  land 
existed  to  the  west  In  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  in  Iceland,  where 
no  wood  grows,  this  drift-wood  is  valuable  for  fuel  and  shipbuild- 
ing. The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  extends  even  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  where  it  helps  to  keep  open  a  lane,  between  the 
ice-pack  and  the  shore,  in  the  direction  of  Behring's  Straits.  In 
sailing  from  the  British  Islands  to  North  America,  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  avoided ;  but  it  expedites  the  return  voyage  by  four  or 
five  days.  Many,  however,  object  to  it  even  in  returning,  because 
of  the  greater  tear  and  wear,  which  ships  imdergo  in  its  waters. 
The  greatest  storms  in  the  Atlantic  occur  in  or  near  the  Gulf 
Stream. 
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MozAMBiQiTX  OuBRiENT. — ^The  Mosambique  camnt  is  also  well 
marked.  The  southern  trade-wind  in  the  Indian  Ocean  sends 
a  stream  of  water  thnmgh  among  the  islands  which  lie  to  the 
north-east  of  Madagascar,  and  drives  it  against  the  African  shore  ; 
repelled  thence,  it  passes  down  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  gives 
name  to  Oape  Gomentes  (currents),  where  it  is  strongest,  and  is 
ultimately  deflected  from  the  shore  by  a  bank  off  Oape  T^i£rnlT<ia 
This  bank  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  fathoms  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  from  this  instance  a  conclusion  has  been  drawn  in 
favour  of  the  great  depth  of  constant  currents  in  general 

Gavse  of  the  TmEa — Tides  are  periodical  swells  in  the  ocean, 
extending  uniformly  to  all  depths,  but  appearing  as  currents  along 
shores.  They  are  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  influence  of  the  moon,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the 
earth,  beiug  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun.  This  attrao- 
tion  is  exerted  equally  on  land  and  waterj  but  land,  owing  to  the 
strong  cohesion  of  its  parts,  yields  only  in  a  mass,  whereas  water, 
owing  to  the  slight  cohesion  of  its  parts,  suffers  such  a  displace- 
ment of  its  particles  that  the  ocean  immediately  below  the  moon 
is  actually  drawn  up  into  a  protuberance.  This  protuberance,  as 
it  foUows  the  moon  round  the  earth,  is  the  great  tidal  swell,  the 
crest  of  which  is  full  tide  or  high-water  wherever  it  happens  to  be. 

Oause  of  Two  Tides  nr  Twbntt-Foub  Hottes. — ^Were  there 
only  one  tide  in  twenty-four  hours  its  recurrence  would  be 
explained  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  which  brings  every 
meridian  once  in  twenty-four  hours  immediately  below  the  moon. 
But  there  are  two  tides  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  This 


^^^.^^^  the  greatest  force,  and 

^  those  on  the  opposite  side 

of  the  earth  with  the  least  force.  But  the  solid  earth  itself  is 
attracted  in  one  mass,  without  any  displacement  of  its  partidea* 


B 


is  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  moon  in  attracting  the 
solid  earth.  The  waters 
immediately  below  the 
moon  are  attracted  with 
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with  an  intermediate  degree  of  force  which  draws  it  so  far  forward 
that  the  waters  behind  it  are  left  in  a  protuberance  similar  to  that 
which  is  formed  on  the  side  of  the  earth  next  the  moon.  At  the 
very  moment  when  high-water  is  formed  at  a,  immediately  below 
the  moon,  high-water  is  also  formed  at  the  antipodal  point  d,  the 
point  farthest  away  from  the  moon.  Thus  every  place  has  high- 
water  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.^ 

Spring  and  Neap  Tides. — The  modifications  common  to 
the  tides  of  the  whole  earth  depend  on  the  varying  relations  of 

D  the  moon  to  the 
/  earth,  and  of  the 
a            ^     sun  and  moon  to 
 .  .M^ — Affl  .MB.  ^  other.  The 

\  B     strength   of  the 

\  moon's  attraction 

c  varies  inversely 

with  her  distance  from  the  earth ;  and  this  alone  would  produce 
tides  of  various  heights.  At  new  moon,  when  she  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  sun  (as  shown  in  the  second  of  these  diagrams),  and  at 

  fuU  moon,  when 

'*\      these  bodies  are  in 
/      ^^^^  oppositions^  they 

/       f       ^\        \  unite  their  influ- 

g...^  .|  Df.  \  ence  to  raise  the 

\       Y  1  tides,  which  are 

\^  /   then  at  the  high- 

Bi  /     est,  and  are  call- 

ed  spring -tides. 
'  iSy&'  Neap  -  tides,  on 

the  other  hand,  the  lowest,  occur  when,  the  sun  and  moon  being  in 
quadrature,  as  shown  in  the  last  of  these  diagrams,  the  attraction 
of  the  sun  neutralizes  in  some  measure  that  of  the  moon. 

1  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  not  two  tides  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  twenty-four  hours 
fifty  minutes,  that  being  the  lunar  day,  f the  period  elapsing  between  sucoessire  returns 
of  (be  moon  to  the  same  point  of  the  meridian. 

*  If  the  moon,  x,  were  as  tu  beyond  b,  In  the  seoond  of  these  diagram^  as  it  Is  from  a  on 
the  sun's  side,  the  earth  intervening  between  the  son  and  the  moon,  these  two  heavenly  bodiei 
vonld  be  in  0|ppotft<on. 
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HuaoBT  or  ▲  Tidal  Wats.— If  tbe whole eartiiwere  ooveied 
hy  an  ocean  of  unlfonn  depth,  the  two  protabenaces,  <nr  cresto 
of  the  tidal  swell,  would  travel  round  it  eveiy  day  in  regoht 
auoojoeeion  from  east  to  west,  and  the  accumulation  of  watecs  would 
alwajB  be  greatest  in  the  equatorial  region.  Bat  the  existence  of 
land  and  of  submarine  obstructions  reoder  the  distribution  of  the 
tides  very  partial,  and  modifies  them  locaify  as  to  time,  direction, 
and  force.  The  southern  ocean,  the  most  open  of  all,  and  the 
only  one  which  encircles  the  globe,  is  the  cradle  in  which  the  tides 
originate :  submarine  barriers  almost  exclude  them  from  the 
Pacific,  but  they  flow  freely  northwards  into  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  oceans.  Leaving  the  southern  ocean,  with  the  velocity  of 
1000  miles  an  hour,  the  tidal  swell,  or  wave,  as  it  is  also  called, 
ascends  the  Atlantic,  losing  speed  as  it  advances,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  arrives  at  Cape  Blanco  on  the  one  side  and  at  New- 
foundland on  the  other.  Six  hours  later  it  reaches  the  western 
coasts  of  the  British  Islands  ;  it  then  creeps  very  slowly  around 
them  in  two  divisions,  the  northern  of  which  arrives  in  six  hours 
more  at  Aberdeen,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  Twelve  hours  later 
than  at  Aberdeen,  t.e.,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  this  northern 
division  brings  high-water  to  the  Nore ;  and  not  till  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  is  it  high-water  at  London  Bridge.  Thus  the 
whole  eastern  coast  of  Britain  receives  the  tidal  wave,  vid  the 
north  of  Scotland.  On  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  France,  high-water  is  ruled  by  the  southern 
division  of  the  great  tidal  wave. 

Bores. — In  the  open  ocean,  where  the  tidal  wave  is  swiftest, 
the  surface  rises  only  a  few  feet.  The  greatest  elevation  is 
attained  in  such  inlets  as  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  where  the  sea  shoals  rapidly,  and  the  tide-wave  is  more 
and  more  confined,  as  it  advances,  between  two  banks.  Both 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  tide  has  been 
known  to  rise  seventy  feet ;  but  that  is  about  double  the  height  of 
the  ordinary  tide  at  these  places.  In  estuaries,  which  are  long, 
shaUow,  and  fhnnel-shaped,  the  tide  is  introduced  by  a  bare^  i.e.^  a 
''^^'ning  head  of  waters.    The  waters  of  the  advancing  tide 
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aecQintilAte  perpendicularly,  because  the  banks  do  not  allow  them 
to  spread  laterally,  and  rush  on  because  the  rising  ocean,  t.e.  the 
tidal  wave,  does  not  allow  them  to  fall  back.  The  bore  in  the 
Hoogly  at  Calcutta  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  about  five  feet 
high,  that  of  the  Severn  nine  feet,  and  that  of  the  Amazon 
twelve  feet  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  on  a  smaller  scale 
on  the  sands  of  the  Solway  Firth  and  Morecambe  Bay. 


IV.— CLIMATK 

Conditions  ov  Cldcate. — Climate,  i,e,y  the  amount  and  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  year  of  temperature  and  moisture 
depends  primarily  on  latitude,  but  varies,  even  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, according  to  the  aspect,  elevation,  quantity,  and  quality  of 
the  land ;  it  is  also  modified  by  oceanic  and  aerial  currents. 

Latitudb. — ^The  primary  dependence  of  temperature  on  lati- 
tude is  recognised  in  the  division  of  the  earth's  surface  into  zones 
called  torrid,  frigid,  and  temperate.  The  sun,  our  great  source  of 
heat,  is  always  vertical  over  some  place  within  the  tropics,  and  is 
so  twice  a  year  over  every  place  within  them  ;  hence  great  heat, 
without  any  cold  season,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  intertropical 
region  or  Torrid  Zone.  Within  the  polar  circles,  not  only  do  the 
sun's  rays  strike  the  surface  very  obliquely  at  all  seasons,  but, 
during  part  of  the  year,  they  do  not  strike  it  at  all,  the  sun  not 
rising  above  the  horizon ;  hence  great  cold,  without  any  hot 
season,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  polar  re^ons,  or  North  and 
South  Frigid  Zones.  In  the  Temperate  Zones,  according  as  the 
sun  approaches  or  recedes  from  the  adjacent  tropic,  his  rays  strike 
the  surface  at  an  angle  which  rises  at  one  season  towards  the 
verticality  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  declines  at  another  towards 
the  obliqmty  of  the  polar  regions  ;  hence  the  pretty  equal  division 
of  the  year  in  the  temperate  zones  between  a  warm  summer 
and  a  moderately  cold  winter. 

The  Highest  Tempebatxtbe  does  not  depend  on  Latitude 
iiLONS. — ^The  mean  or  average  temperature  diminishes  from  the 
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equator  to  the  poles  ;  but  the  Bune  must  not  be  eoncluded  of  tbe 
highett  tempera^re.  Depending,  as  the  highest  temperature  does, 
not  alone  on  the  inclination  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  on  that  and  the 
length  of  the  longest  day  together,  it  is  actually  greater  in  thoee 
parts  of  the  torrid  sone  which  lie  towards  the  tropics,  than  in 
those  which  axe  crossed  by  the  equator.  The  perpendicular  limit 
of  snow  rises  from  the  equator  towards  the  tropicd^  being 

16.000  feet  high  at  the  equator. 
16,500  feet  high  at  10^ 
17.000  feet  high  at  20° 

This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  considering  that,  at  the  equator, 
the  sun  is  neyer  more  than  tweke  hours  aboye  the  horizon 
(p.  11),  whereas,  at  the  tropics,  the  longest  day  is  thirteen  and  a 
half  hours  long.  This  additional  hour  and  a  half  under  a  rertical 
sun  allows  more  heat  to  accumulate  towards  the  tropics^  and 
hence  the  mmmer  heat,  which  regulates  the  snow-line,  is  greater 
towards  them  than  at  the  equator.  Beyond  the  tropics  the 
snow-line  of  course  rapidly  descends  ;  thus  at  30*^,  it  is  only 
14,000  feet  high. 

OUMATE  KOT  DETERMINED  BT  MEAN  TeKFEBATUSE  ALONE.  

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  that  places  having  the  same 
mean  annual  temperature,  resemble  each  other  in  climate  ;  for  the 
same  mean  may  have  very  different  extremes.  London  and 
Peldn  hare  nearly  the  same  mean  annual  temperature  ;  but,  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  summer  and  winter,  there  are  only  26'  at 
London,  but  58®,  or  more  than  double,  at  Pekin.  Their  climates 
consequently  are  very  different,  that  of  London  being  eminently 
insular,  whUe  that  of  Pekin  is  eminently  continental 

AsPEOT. — The  effect  of  aspect  on  temperature  is  known  to 
every  one  who  understands  what  is  meant  by  a  good  exposure  in 
reference  to  a  garden.  Li  this  country,  if  the  surface  of  a  garden 
slope  towards  the  sun  at  an  angle  of  15®,  the  hoar-frost  is  melted 
within  an  hour  after  sunrise  ;  but  if  the  slope  be  in  the  smallest 
degree  away  from  the  sun,  the  hoar-frost  remains  a  whole  day  or 
even  days  on  the  plants.  A  southern  aspect  is  thus  equivalent, 
in  respect  of  climate,  to  a  situation  many  degrees  farther  soutiL 
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That  Europe  is  habitable  12^  farther  north  than  either  Asia  or 
America  ;  that  barley  grows  in  Norway  at  7  0°,  but  will  not  grow 
in  'Siberia  farther  north  than  60°,  and  in  Canada  farther  north 
than  51°  ;  and,  in  general,  that  Europe  enjoys  mild  winters  com- 
pared with  those  of  Asia  and  America, — are  facts  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  respective  aspects  of  their  northern  regions.  In 
Asia  and  America  aU  the  land,  situated  north  of  the  50th  parallel, 
looks  towards  the  pole  ;  but  in  Europe  only  the  north-east  comer 
of  Russia  does  so,  banning  from  the  60th  parallel.  Lower 
Germany,  indeed,  slopes  northwards,  but  towards  an  inland  sea, 
which  is  defended  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  by 
the  mountains  of  Scandinavia  and  Lapland.  The  total  abseii(;e 
of  any  such  screen  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  one'  reason  of 
the  greater  cold  in  high  latitudes  there.  At  82°  55'  n.  lat.  vege- 
tation still  exists  ;  at  TS"*  10' s.  lat.  it  has  already  ceased.  The 
island  of  Georgia,  situated  east  of  Cape  Horn  in  southern  lati- 
tude, corresponding  to  that  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Its  only  plants  are  mosses  and 
lichens,  whereas  in  Iceland,  10°  nearer  the  pole,  there  are  870 
species  of  plants,  more  than  half  of  which  are  flower-bearing.  All 
this  would  be  otherwise,  if  the  cold  currents  and  winds  of  the  ant- 
arctic regions  were  warded  off  by  a  barrier,  corresponding  to  the 
mountains  of  Scandinavia  and  Lapland. 

Eleyation. — ^The  effect  of  altitude  on  temperature  is  even 
more  obvious  than  that  of  aspect.  Whoever  climbs  a  mountain 
feels  the  air  becoming  colder  and  colder  as  he  ascends.^  Hence, 
where  the  surface  is  very  unequal,  the  most  opposite  climates  are 
found  in  immediate  juxtaposition.  In  Switzerland,  when  it  is  high 
summer  in  the  valleys,  it  is  still  deep  winter  on  the  Alps  ;  their 
peaks,  in  short,  though  situated  in  the  temperate  zone,  have  really, 
because  of  their  height,  the  temperature  of  the  polar  regions.  The 
best  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  lofty  table-lands  of  tropical 
America.    The  plain  of  Quito,  though  lying  under  the  equator, 

1  The  only  exception  to  this  experience  Ib  in  rery  high  latitudes,  where  some  of  the  npper 
atrial  strata  are  not  so  cold  as  the  lower,  which  are  in  Immediate  contact  wiUi  fields  of  ioa 
mad  snow.  In  Spitsbergen  it  has  been  found  that  teupeiatare  rises  for  a  time  with  eleva- 
tion. 
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MgofB  perpetual  qning,  because  h  is  elerafted  neailf  10,000  feet 
aboTO  the  level  of  the  sea:  among  the  neighbouring  Andes,  wbidi 
rise  6000  feet  higher,  peipetoal  winter  leigns ;  and  Gnayaqoi], 
on  the  adjacent  coast,  suffers  from  intense  and  constant  heat. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  elevation  on  temperature,  that  the  three 
sones,  the  temperate,  the  frigid,  and  the  torrid,  are  there  brou^t 
together  in  the  same  latitude  (p.  373).  The  singular  fact  that 
the  snow-line  of  the  Himalaya  is  about  3000  feet  higher  on  the 
northern  than  on  the  southern  side,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  differ- 
ence of  ebvation  in  the  adjacent  regiona  It  is  true  that  less 
snow  falls  on  the  northern  side,  because  there  the  air  contains 
less  moisture ;  but  the  chief  reason  is  that  more  heat  is  radiated 
to  the  mountain  from  the  table-land  on  the  northern  side,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet,  than  can  be  received  from 
the  plains  on  the  southern  side,  which  are  less  than  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  se&  The  snow  limit  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Himalaya  is  16,625  feet;  and  on  the  south  side,  12,982 
feet 

Laud  and  Watjsb. — ^The  qnantity  of  land,  as  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  acfjacent  water,  has  a  very  important  influence  on 
climate.  Not  only  is  land  diy  and  water  wet,  but  land  is  both 
more  rapidly  heated  and  more  rapidly  cooled  than  water.^  Hence 
large  tracts  of  land  tend  to  produce  a  dry  atmosphere  with  ex- 
cessive variations  of  temperature,  while  large  tracts  of  water  tend 
to  produce  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  an  equable  temperature. 
This  is  precisely  the  distinction  between  an  insular  and  a  continental 
climate.  The  former  is  exemplified  in  the  British  Isles ;  moisture 
prevails,  while  the  extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold  are  moderate. 
London  is  two  and  a  half  degrees  farther  north  than  Paris,  yet  a 
number  of  plants  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air  near  London, 
which  must  be  sheltered  in  green-houses  near  Paris.  The  reason 
is,  that  Paris,  though  not  far  inland,  has  yet,  as  compared  with 
London,  a  continental  climate,  t.e.,  has  both  a  somewhat  hotter 
summer  and  a  somewhat  colder  winten;         London,  and  the 

S  The  rarfkee  of  XnglAnd  ia  wsnneat  in  Jalj  and  ooldait  in  JanoMj ;  Irat  tb«  imovi^ 
ing  wMen  are  not  at  the  warmeft  tm  the  end  of  Augnet^  or  at  the  ooUeit  till  Xaveh. 
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plants  in  question  cannot  resist  the  greater  cold  of  a  Paris  winter, 
Ireland  ei^'oys  a  more  equable  temperature  than  Great  Britain, 
because  it  is  a  smaller  portion  of  land  amidst  a  larger  expanse  of 
water.  The  winter  temperature  of  Dublin  is  3"*  6'  higher  than 
that  of  any  part  of  Lombardy  ;  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
the  latitude  of  ESnigsberg,  the  myrtle  flourishes  as  in  Portugal 
In  like  manner,  the  winter  temperature  of  the  Shetland  Islands  is 
as  high  as  that  of  London,  and  higher  than  that  of  Paris,  not- 
withstanding a  difference  of  latitude,  amounting  to  more  than  10  ^ 
In  respect  of  an  equable  temperature,  the  south-east  coast  of  Com- 
wall,  is  the  only  part  of  Great  Britain  that  can  at  all  compare 
with  the  Shetland  Islands.  Western  Europe  is  highly  peninsular, 
and  eiyoys  accordingly  an  almost  insular  climate,  compared  with 
eastern  Europe,  and  the  great  mass  of  continental  Asia.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  winter  of  Denmark  is  neither  much  colder, 
nor  of  much  longer  duration,  than  the  winter  of  Bohemia  ;  and 
that  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  are  more  or  less  frozen 
every  winter,  whilst  those  of  the  British  Isles,  and  even  of  Norway, 
are  entirely  free  from  ice. 

NOBTHISBN  Ajn>  SOTTTHXBN  HeMISPHSBBS  COimtASTED. — ^The 

northern  and  southern  hemispheres  exhibit,  on  ,  a  grand  scale,  the 
respective  effects  of  land  and  water  on  temperature.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  there  is  much  land  and  little  water  towards 
the  Pole ;  in  the  southern,  the  case  is  just  the  reverse  :  hence 
the  variations  of  temperature  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  ex- 
cessive, and  in  the  southern  slight.  Thus  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
which  is  as  far  south  as  Central  Italy  is  north  of  the  equator, 
the  summers  are  not  warmer  than  at  Paris,  while  the  winters  are 
milder  than  at  Kaples  ;  the  seasons  are  almost  merged  into  a  per- 
petual spring.  The  perpetual  winter  of  Georgia,  the  island  off  Cape 
Horn  already  (pu  431)  mentioned,  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  Were 
there  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  southern  ocean,  their  surfieuse 
would  become  colder,  in  winter,  than  does  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
at  present,  and  the  Georgian  winter  would  thus  be  rendered  more 
severe  than  it  is  ;  but,  in  summer,  their  surface  would  become  so 
much  warmer  than  does  the  surface  of  the  ocean  at  present,  that 
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«  tempentore  would  be  crealied  sufficient  to  melt  the  GeoiglaB 
snows.  Thai  the  horizontal  snow-limit  should  be  ten  degrees 
nearer  the  Pole  in  the  southern  hemisphere  than  it  is  in  the 
northern,  is  also  due  to  the  more  uniform  temperature  of  the  for- 
mer; in  particular,  of  course,  to  the  moderateness  of  the  winter 
extreme.  The  limit  of  snow,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  nearly 
coincident  with  the  parallel  of  30  ^,  and  its  deviations  are  highly 
instructive.  Beginning  at  the  head  of  the  Oalifomian  Gulf,  it 
descends  with  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  to  the  tropic,  and  then, 
rising  with  the  coast-line,  leaves  the  American  continent  in  South 
Carolina.  Owing  to  the  fiery  Sahara,  and  the  hot  plains  of 
southern  Asia,  its  position  is  higher  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the 
New.  It  enters  Europe  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  passes  by  the 
north  of  Candia  and  the  south  end  of  the  Caspian,  runs  along  the 
Himalaya  to  the  tropic  at  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  then, 
turning  northward  with  the  coast-line,  as  in  America^  ends  in 
Niphon  very  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  where  it  began.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  snow-limit  is  nearly  coincident  with  the 
parallel  of  40  and  the  deviations  are  much  less  considerable. 
Beginning  at  the  north  of  Chiloe  Island,  and  leaving  the  American 
continent  at  Buenos  Ayres,  it  passes  through  Cape  Colony, 
Sydney,  and  the  northern  parts  of  New  Zealand,  all  which  positions 
are  about  the  same  distance  north  of  the  40th  ])aralleL 

Surface  of  the  Land. — Only  less  influential  than  the 
quantity  of  land  is  the  quality  of  its  surface.  A  desert  of  rock 
and  sand,  Sahara  for  instance,  is  an  oven  to  the  ac^jacent  tem- 
perate regions ;  Sahara  is  indeed  one  cause  of  the  mild  climate 
ei^joyed  by  Europe,  compared  with  the  same  latitudes  in  Asia 
and  North  America.  On  the  other  hand,  forest-land  acts  as 
a  cooler,  because  the  sun  is  intercepted  by  the  foHage,  which 
itself  is  neither  an  accumulator  nor  a  radiator  of  heat.  Hence 
it  is  that  extensive  improvements  on  the  surface  of  a  country 
affect  its  climate.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine  were  annually  frozen  over  so  as  to  bear  any  weight ;  and 
it  was  deemed  impossible  that  grapes  should  ripen  north  of  the 
Oevennes.    Since,  then,  however,  so  much  land  has  been  cleared 
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«nd  drained  throughout  Europe,  that  only  loose  ice  is  now  seen  on 
these  rivers  in  winter ;  and  several  favourite  wines,  Champagne, 
Moselle,  and  Hock  (p.  1 67),  are  now  grown  north  of  the  Cevennes. 
According  to  experiments  made  at  Chat  Moss,  Lancashire,  drainage 
haa  raised  the  winter  temperature  of  land  there  no  less  than  10**. 
The  amelioration  of  the  climate  by  means  of  agricultural  im- 
provements is  exhibited  on  a  large  scale  in  America  (p.  342). 
Ascension  Island  affords  a  remarkable  instance,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
nature  herself  changing  the  surface,  and  thereby  improving  the 
climate.  When  that  island  was  discovered  in  1501,  it  presented 
one  mass  of  volcanic  rubbish,  without  either  vegetation  or  soil. 
At  length  the  rock  began  to  crumble  into  dust,  but  first  on  the 
highest  parts  of  the  island,  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  because  what  little  rain  did.  fall  on  the  island,  always 
fell  there.  Vegetation  has  now  so  overspread  the  highest  parts 
of  the  island,  that  the  principal  mountain  is  called  the  Green 
Mountain  ;  rains  are  more  frequent,  and  supplies  of  water  can  be 
had  where  there  were  none  before.  The  explanation  is,  that 
there  had  always  been  moisture  in  the  air  above  Ascension  Island  ; 
but  the  cool  surface  produced  by  vegetation  was  necessary  to 
condense  it  into  visible  vapour  or  rain.  In  the  great  deserts  of 
low  latitudes  rain  never  falls,  because  the  intensely  heated  surface 
keeps  all  moisture  in  the  state  of  invisible  vapour.  As  without 
rain  they  cannot  be  covered  with  verdure,  such  deserts  are  hope- 
less wastes.^  The  rainless^regions  are  much  more  extensive  in 
the  Old  World  than  in  the  New.  From  the  western  border  of 
Sahara,  along  the  table-lands  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Gobi,  no  rain  falls,  except  at  the  Hindoo  Coosh. 
The  only  rainless  regions  in  the  New  World  are  the  table-land  of 
Mexico,  part  of  California  and  Guatimala,  and  the  coast  of 
Peru. 

Phekomena  of  Bain. — The  annual  amount  of  rain  de- 
creases from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  because  evaporation, 
which  feeds  the  rain-cloud,  diminishes  with  temperature.  The 

1  The  French  haye  found  in  Africa  a  low  creeping  plants  which,  they  ny,  li  capahle  of 
•Vwqureadlug  Sahara^  and  binding  its  moving  aaadk. 
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animal  amount  of  rain  alio  decnaaea  torn  the  eoaato  townrda 

the  inteiior  of  a  ooimtry,  for  the  equally  obfrioiui  leaaon,  that 
the  fint  ridgea  of  land  have  the  fiiat  chaaee  of  attraefcing  to 
themaelvee  the  contents  of  the  rain  dond.^  The  effect  of  ele- 
vated land  Taries  with  its  form.  The  annual  amount  of  rain 
decreases,  in  ascending  from  low  plaina  to  eLarated  tabMands^  as 
in  Spain ;  but  increases,  in  ascending  from  low  plains  to  rugged 
mountains,  as  in  Scotland  and  Switzerland.  The  two  places  whoe 
most  rain  falls  in  Europe,  are  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  and  Beigen, 
in  Norwaj;  lofty  serrated  mountains  rise  behind  both.  The 
annual  amount  of  rain  falling  in  a  country  does  not  mark  the 
degree  in  which  moisture  may  be  predicated  of  its  climate: 
that  depends  on  how  the  rain  is  distributed  throughout  the 
year;  and  that  country  ii  said  to  have  the  moistest  climate, 
not  where  the  annual  amount  of  rain  is  greatest,  but  where  rain 
is  most  frequent  In  tropical  countries,  the  annual  amount  of 
rain  is  three  times  greater  than  in  the  temperate  aone ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  rainy  days  increases  with  the 
distance  from  the  equator.  The  annual  amount  of  rain  at  the 
equator  is  ninety-six  inches,  but  all  of  it  falls  in  about  dghty 
days;  at  St  Petersburg,  the  annual  amount  of  rain  is  only 
seventeen  inches,  but  it  is  spread  over  169  days.  In  Africa, 
iiowever,  according  to  Captain  Speke,  at  the  equator,  or  rather  a 
trifle  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  it  rains  more  or  less  the  whole 
year  round,  but  most  at  the  equinoxes.  North  and  south  of  the 
tropics,  the  greatest  amount  of  rain  falls  in  winter;  between  the 
tropics  the  rain  follows  the  sun.  In  countries  within  10  degrees 
north  or  south  of  the  equator,  there  are  two  rainy  seasons,  and 
two  dry  on^s,  because  twice  a^year  the  sun  crosses  the  equator. 
Towards  the  tropics,  the  two  rainy  seasons,  and  the  two  dry  ones 
respectively,  are  merged  into  one.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
that  during  the  tropical  rainy  season  the  rain  falls  day  and  night 
The  rain  strictly  attends  the  sun,  never  falling  during  the  night, 
but  beginning  at  noon,  and  lasting  only  four  or  five  hours. 

>  Hence  such  facts  an  the  following :— In  the  east  of  Ireland  there  are  206  rainy  dajs; 
In  the  Netherlands,  170;  in  England,  France,  and  Northero  Qma$af,  155;  in  :he  bMln 
of  the  Volga,  90;  in  the  interior  of  Siberia,  SO. 
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Influekob  of  Glimatb  on  Health. — ^In  tropical  countries, 
the  low  grounds  are  covered  with  water  during  the  rainy  season ; 
hence  the  unhealthy  yapours  so  fatal  to  Europeans.  In  the  West 
Indies,  the  unhealthy  season  advances  with  the  sun ;  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  mortality  is  doubled  dur- 
ing the  hot  season  ^om  July  to  October.  In  temperate  regions 
again,  as  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
deaths  are  most  numerous  towards  the  end  of  winter,  and  least 
numerous  in  the  middle  of  summer  ;  because  in  these  regions,  cold 
begins  to  be  the  great  enemy  of  the  human  constitution.  Certain 
forms  of  disease  have  a  range  nearly  corresponding  with  the 
several  zones.  Thus,  malarial  fevers,  especially  that  called  the 
yellow  fever,  are  characteristic  of  the  Torrid  Zone  j  typhoid  fevers 
and  consumption  of  the  Temperate ;  colds  and  catarrhs  of  the 
Frigid.  The  first  class  extend  northwards  in  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Bermuda  Islands,  but  their  chief  - seats  are  in  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico 
and  Guinea;  the  last  prevail  in  all  places  north  of  the  60th 
parallel ;  the  second  are  the  climatic  diseases  of  the  British  Isles. 

Modifications  of  Glimatb  by  Winds  and  Ocean  Gubbents. 
— The  power  of  oceanic  and  aerial  currents  to  modify  climate 
signally  appears  by  comparing  the  coasts  of  the  Old  World  with 
those  of  North  America.  The  climate  is  moister  aad  milder  on 
the  western  coasts  of  each  than  on  the  eastern.  The  greater 
moisture  of  the  western  coast  is  due  to  the  prevalence,  except 
within  the  tropics,^  of  westerly  winds  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific;  and  their  greater  mildness  is  due  to  ocean  currents. 
The  Gulf  Stream  (p.  425)  pours  its  warmth  aroimd  the  whole 
north-west  of  Europe;  and  its  effect  in  raising  the  tempera- 
ture is  so  decided,  that  certain  parts  of  Norway,  on  which 
the  stream  impinges,  actually  enjoy  a  higher  temperature  in 
January  than  other  parts  farther  south,  which  the  stream  does 
not  reach  owing  to  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain.    At  the 

1  Within  the  tropics  the  trade-windt  prevail ;  hence,  within  the  tropics,  the  eastern  ooaoks 
are  more  moist  than  the  western.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  New  World,  because 
the  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  are  more  decided  than  those  of  the  Padilc  and  Indian 
Ooeuis. 

2  F 
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North  Cape  itself,  the  coldest  winds  are  not  from  the  norfli,  be- 
cause the  Gulf  Stream  is  diffused  in  that  direction,  but  from  tbe 
south-east.  Though  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  where 
it  leaves  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Newfoundland  banks,  is 
parallel  to  the  eastern  coast-line  of  North  America,  yet  it  flows  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast ;  and  ^e  intervening  space 
is  occupied  by  a  cold  current  from  the  pole  (p.  424),  which 
lowers  the  temperature  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of.  the  United 
States  as  much  as  the  Gulf  Stream  raises  it  along  the  coast  of 
north-western  Europe.  A  similar  system  of  currents  in  the  Pacific 
produces  similar  results.  On  all  these  accounts,  the  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  the  New  World  resemble  the  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  the  Old  World  respectively,  in  respect  of  cli- 
mate. This  correspondence,  which  extends  also  in  some  instances 
to  the  form  of  the  different  countri^,  has  been  noted  in  detail  as 
foUows  : — 

Eastern  CoasU  Western  Coast, 

Newfoundland  =  Japan.  British  Columbia  IrsBritbhldei. 


Uniyebsality  of  Vegetation. — ^Plants  grow  in  all  nlim^tftft, 
and  not  only  in  soil,  but  also  on  rock,  as  lichens,  which  appear 
at  first  as  mere  discolorations  of  the  surface ;  in  water,  like 
duckweed,  which  floats  on  ponds  without  attaching  its  roots  to  the 
bottom  at  all ;  and  even  in  snow,  witness  the  minute  red  or 
orange-coloured  plant,  called  palmella  nhfoHs,  which  accounts  for 
the  red  snow  observed  by  Arctic  voyagers^  and  by  trsveU^s 
among  the  higher  Alps  and  FyreneecL 


Bermudas  =  Philippines. 
United  States  =  China. 
Bahama  =  Borneo. 
Florida  =  Malacca. 
Cuba  =  Sumatra. 


Lower  California  =s  North  A&iea. 
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Intsr-Tbohoal  YEQETATioy. — ^Vegetation  is  most  luxuriant 
and  splendid  within  the  tropics.  There  the  trees  are  thick  and 
high,  with  shining  lei^yes,  and  sometimes  also  magnificent  flowers ; 
aromatic  plants  abound,  and  gigantic  climbers  make  the  forests  an 
almost  impenetrable  thicket.  On  the  river  Magdalena,  is  a 
cUmber,  the  flowers  of  which  are  four  feet  in  drcimiference ;  and 
the  circular  leayes  of  the  Victoria  Regia,  or  royal  water-lily, 
another  native  of.  South  America,  measure  about  a  yard  in 
diameter.  The  palm,  the  baobab,  and  the  banyan  among 
trees,  exemplify  the  gigantic  character  of  inter-tropical  vegetation. 
The  palm  is  the  loftiest  of  trees,  the  baobab  the  thickest,  and 
the  banyan  the  most  shady.  Inter-tropical  trees  yield  also  the 
most  valuable  woods.  The  most  durable  known  is  obtained  from 
the  teak  tree,  which  abounds  in  Birmah,  growing  straight  up  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet.  Mahogany  and  rosewood,  the  kinds 
most  used  for  veneering  furniture,  because  of  their  beautiful  grain 
and  the  fine  polish  they  take  on,  are  obtained,  the  former  from 
Central  America,  the  latter  from  Brazil,  the  Canaries,  and  Siam. 
The  most  valuable  dye-woods  are  also  from  inter-tropical  countries, 
as  logwood  from  Honduras  ;  Nicaragua  wood,  which  yields  peach 
and  cherry  colours ;  and  Brazil  wood,  which  yields  delicate  tints 
of  rose  and  lilac.  The  vegetable  species,  amounting  in  all  to 
100,000,  are  distributed  in  a  diminishing  ratio  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles  ;  inter-tropical  vegetation  is  therefore  the  most  varied 
as  well  as  the  most  splendid. 

Inter-Tropical  Trees  yieldino  Food. — It  is  remarkable  how 
great  a  quantity  of  human  food  is  obtained  from  trees  in  the 
warmer  latitudes.  To  the  palm  and  baobab  must  be  added  the 
plantain  or  banana,  which  yields  more  food  for  man  on  a  given 
area  than  any  other  plant  whatever.  Along  with  the  banana 
grows  in  Brazil  the  mandioc,  a  shrub  with  a  fleshy  root,  from 
which  is  manufactured  the  tapioca  of  commerce.  Three  plan- 
tains and  a  little  mandioc  bread  make  an  Indian's  dinner. 
The  mandioc  is  cultivated  on  the  coast  of  Africa  opposite  Brazil, 
but  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Asia.  South-eastern 
Aaia^  however,  and  Polynesia,  possess  the  bread-fruit  tree 
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(p.  444),  BO  called  becaiue  the  fleshy  xeceptade  of  its  md»  be* 
oomes,  on  xoastixig,  soft,  tender,  and  white,  like  the  crumb  of  a 
loa£  Most  of  our  spices^  too,  come  from  inter-tropical  countries, 
as  cinnamon,  cloTes,  nutmeg,  mace,  ginger,  and  the  yari- 
ous  kinds  of  pepper.  Of  inter-tropical  trees  yielding  fayourite 
beverages,  the  cacao-tree  and  the  coffee-shrub  are  the  most 
interesting  to  us. 

FOOD-YIELDINO  PULNTS  OF  THE  TeICPEBATE  ZoNE.  ^lu  that 

portion  of  the  temperate  zone  which  borders  on  the  torrid,  trees 
continue  to  supply  man  with  a  considerable  portion  of  his  food. 
On  the  borders  of  Sahara  the  lotus-tree  yields  a  farinaceous  beny, 
which  is  made  into  a  cake  resembling  gingerbread ;  hence  the 
htophagi  of  the  ancients.  Much  farther  north  nuts  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  sweet  chestnuts,  enter  into  the  food  of  the 
people.^  But  in  the  temperate  zone  generally,  fEuinaceous  grasses, 
as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  lye,  here,  yield  the  main  supply.  These 
are  the  common  grains  of  Europe ;  but  their  original  seat,  like  that 
of  the  human  race,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  northern  parts 
of  Persia  and  India.  They  are  enumerated  above,  in  the  order  of 
their  European  habitats,  from  south  to  north.  The  tropic  is  the 
equatorial  limit  of  wheat.  Bere,  an  inferior  sort  of  barley,  occupies 
the  northernmost  limit  of  grain  :  it  seldom  ripens  properly  m 
Faroe,  and  will  not  grow  at  all  in  Iceland  Buck-wheat  is  another 
inferior  grain,  which,  because  it  flourishes  on  sandy  and  moory  soils, 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  Siberia,  and 
on  the  plateaux  of  central  Asia.  Among  favourite  beverages, 
wine  is  obtained  from  a  shrub  indigenous  to  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  temperate  zone  j  but  beer,  and  the  commoner  ardent 
spirits,  the  staple  drinks  in  the  cooler  regions  of  the  temperate 
zone,  are  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  the  staple  food,  viz., 
from  the  farinaceous  grasses. 

FOOD-YIELDINO   PLANTS   COMMON   TO   BOTH   SIDES   OF  THE 

Tbopics. — Bice,  millet,  and  maize  are  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  tropics.    Bice  lb  a  farinaceous  grass  requiring  so  much  mois- 
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tore  as  well  as  heat  that  it  is  chiefly  cultiyated  by  irrigation. 
Lombardy  produces  a  little  ;  but  South-eastern  Asia  is  its  favour- 
ite seat,  there  being  in  Ceylon  alone  more  than  160  varieties. 
Along  with  pulse,^  it  feeds  more  human  beings  than  any  other 
grain  whatever.  Millet,  also  called  durra^  is  a  seedy  grass, 
attaining  in  favourable  situations  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  It  is 
extensively  grown  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Bed  Sea  ; 
in  Europe,  nowhere  but  in  Tuscany  and  Brittany.  Maize  is  re- 
markable as  being  the  only  grain  that  was  cultivated  by  the 
American  Indians  before  their  intercourse  with  Europeans.  It  is 
more  extensively  dififused  in  America  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  being  cultivated  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Chili 
to  the  Canadian  lakes.*  It  succeeds  much  farther  north  in 
America  than  in  Europe,  because  of  the  greater  heat  of  the 
American  summer.  In  Honduras  three  crops  of  it  are  obtained 
in  one  year.  Pulse,  as  beans,  pease,  lentHes,  are  also  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  tropics.  Tea  is  the  only  favourite  beverage,  the 
raw  material  of  which  is  grown  on  both  sides  of  the  tropics. 

The  Potato. — Of  all  plants  yielding  food  for  man  the  potato 
is  the  most  widely  distributed.  A  native  of  Chili  and  Peru,  bitter 
and  almost  poisonous  in  its  wild  state,  and  brought  from  Virginia 
to  England  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  so  late  as  1586,  this  invalu- 
able root  is  now  grown  everywhere,  except  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
torrid  zone.  Its  limits,  perpendicular  and  horizontal,  are  wider 
than  those  of  any  grain  :  it  lives  in  Iceland,  where  bere  cannot, 
and  produces  tubers  of  moderate  size  and  fur  quality.  At  an 
elevation  of  9000  feet,  it  flourishes  even  in  the  torrid  zone; 
but  in  the  hot  lowlands  it  is  replaced  by  the  batata,  or  sweet 
potato,  indigenous  to  the  New  World,  and  by  the  yam,  indigenous 
to  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  but  grown  also  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  tubers  of  the  latter  sometimes  weigh  thirty  pounds. 

Tobacco. — Sir  Walter  Baleigh  introduced  into  England  not 
only  the  most  extensively  distributed  necessary  of  life,  the  potato, 

>  BI  ee  akme  ooold  not  tnppoit  the  baman  fhume,  and  Bcienoe  points  to  pulae  as  its 
propriato  sapplflmont    It  hai  been  the  immemorial  pcaotiee  of  the  Hindooe  to  use  both 
together. 
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bat  also  the  most  extensiyely  distributed  luxury,  viz.,  tobacco. 
Tobacco  cannot  be  grown  so  far  north  as  the  potato,  but  it 
flourishes  in  the  lowlands  aa  well  as  in  the  highlands  of  inter- 
tropical regions,  while  the  potato  does  not  In  Cuba  and  in 
Holland  alike  particularly  Utrecht  and  Guelderland),  tobacco  is 
an  important  item  of  agricultural  produce. 

Plajntts  yielding  the  Raw  Matbeial  fob  Olothino. — 
Cotton,  the  most  extensiyely  used  clothing  material,  flourishes 
on  both  sides  of  the  tropics,  and,  under  slightly  difierent  forms,  is 
common  to  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Hemp  and  flax 
are  the  only  plants  in  the  temperate  zone  yielding  clothing 
material ;  but  vegetable  fibre  is  there 'largely  supplemented  by 
wool,  which  may  be  called  animal  fibre. 

Absence  of  Trees  in  the  Fsioid  Zones  how  compensated 
FOB. — What  trees  are  in  the  torrid  zone,  land  and  sea  animals 
are  in  the  frigid,  the  source,  that  is  to  say,  whence  man  derives  his 
main  supplies  of  food  and  clothing.  He  obtains  from  them  also 
a  portion  of  his  fuel,  their  dung  being  collected  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  more  desolate  parts  of  Arabia,  camera  dung  is  put  to  the 
safiae  use,  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  the  total  absence  of  trees. 
In  the  temperate  zone  man  derives  his  ifbod  and  cbthing  in  almost 
equal  proportions  from  plants  and  animals. 

Social  Plants. — The  plants  which  determine  the  physiognomy 
of  a  country  are  those  called  socialy  because  they  naturally  grow 
in  masses.  Such  are  the  heaths,  which  extend  from  the  point  of 
Jutland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  Europe,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ural  mountains.  Be- 
yond these  mountains  neither  heath  nor  oak  is  to  be  seen.  Firs 
and  birches,  mosses  and  lichens  cover  the  plains  of  Siberia,  and 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  There  is  rather  a  scarcity  of 
social  plants  within  the  tropics.  Gigantic  grasses,  and  cacti  which 
grow  up  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  are  the  chief.  The  mangrove 
is  the  only  social  tree  within  the  tropics  :  it  abounds  along  muddy 
shores,  occupying  the  last  foot  of  land,  sometimes  even  growing 
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below  high-water  mark,  so  that,  on  the  tide  retiringi  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish  are  seen  adhering  to  the  stem. 

Succession  of  Plants  according  to  Elbvatxon  and  Lati- 
tude.— Climate  being  a  chief  elem'jnt  in  the  distribution  of 
plants,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  ascending  a  high  mountain, 
and  in  travelling  from  its  base  to  the  nearest  pole,  like 
changes  in  the  vegetation  should  occur.  In  ascending  the  Alps, 
the  traveller  passes  through  regions  characterized  successively 
by  the  vine,  the  walnut,  the  chestnut,  the  oak,  the  beech,  the 
birch,  the  fir,  rhododendra,  and  alpine  herbs  to  the  height  of 
8000  feet,  which  mark  the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  in  travel- 
ling from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  North  Cape  he  notes  the 
very  same  succession,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  birch-tree, 
which  is  found  nearer  the  pole  than  the  fir,  though  the  fir  leaves 
the  birch  behind  both  on  the  Alps  and  on  the  Pyrenees.  Travel- 
ling southwards  from  the  Alps  to  the  equator,  the  following 
plants  are  met  with,  each  requiring  more  hdat  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding : — ^vines,  olives,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  cotton,  date- 
palms,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  pine-apple,  cocoa-nut  palms, 
spices,  plantains,  indigo,  cacao,  vanilla. 

The  Zones,  with  their  characteristic  plants,  have  been  thus 
represented : — 

Zonea,  Charaeleristic  Plants. 

Equatorial,        •      .      .      •  Palms  and  bananas. 

Tropical,^  .  .      ,       .  Tree-ferns  and  figs. 

Sab-Tropical,     ....  Mptles  and  laurels. 

Warm-Temperate,      .      .      .  Olive  and  arbutus. 

Cold,   Deciduous  trees. 

Sub-Arctic,       ....  Conifers. 

Arotio,   Rhododendra. 

Polar,   Alpine  berbs. 

Partial  Distbibution  of  Species. — ^It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  veiy  same  species  of  plants  recur  in  corresponding  zones 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  or  overspread  the  whole  extent 
of  one  zone  even  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator.  Just  as  in  our 
own  island  the  garden  weeds  of  one  district  are  not  the  garden 
weeds  of  another,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance,  so  not  only 
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each  zone  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  but  every  considerable 
island,  or  other  natural  division  in  each  zone,  has  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  a  flora  of  its  own.  In  the  Malay  Archipelago 
particularly,  plants  and  animals  do  not  change  gradually  from 
Sumatra  to  New  Guinea ;  there  is  a  line  in  the  middle,  on  either 
side  of  which  they  abruptly  differ.  Climate  is  not  the  cause,  for 
many  such  plants,  on  being  introduced  by  man  where  they 
were  not  before,  flourish  as  well  as  in  their  original  seats.  Thus 
all  the  more  valuable  plants  now  cultivated  in  Europe  belong 
primarily  to  other  regions.  The  variety  in  question  is  a  fact  in 
the  original  distribution  of  plants. 

Means  and  Limits  op  Distbibution. — Water  is  the  great 
agent  in  carrying  aquatic  plants  beyond  their  primitive  seats; 
cryptogamous  plants  are  diffused  chiefly  by  the  wind,  and  phaeno- 
gamous  by  animals,  including  man.  The  extent  to  which  these 
influences  may  modify  the  original  distribution  of  plants  depends 
on  the  climatic  requirements  of  the  several  species.  Annuals 
enjoy  a  much  wider  range  than  perennials;  for  the  limits  of 
the  former  are  determined  by  the  mean  temperature  of  only  one 
season,  that,  viz.,  in  which  they  flourish,  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
perennials  all  the  seasons  must  be  taken  into  account  together. 
Barley  does  not  ripen  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  simply  because  the 
mean  temperature  of  summer  is  not  high  enough  for  it  there ; 
but  being,  like  all  our  annuals,  independent  of  winter,  it  yields 
an  abundant  return  in  many  countries  which  have  severer  winters 
than  those  of  Faroe.  Farther,  the  annuals  of  temperate  regions 
are  the  winter-growers  of  warmer  climates:  thus,  flax  is  a  sum- 
mer crop  in  Russia  and  a  winter  crop  in  Egypt  Perennials  pay 
for  the  distinction  of  living  the  whole  year  through,  by  confine- 
ment within  comparatively  narrow  geographical  limits.  The 
bread-fruit  tree,  e.^.,  requires  not  only  a  high  temperature,  but 
one  that  does  not  vary  more  than  10**  or  12**  throughout  the  year, 
hence  its  limitation  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  to  the  shores  of 
the  adjacent  mainland.  The  vine  also  suffers  from  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  In  the  west  of  Europe  it  is  limited  by  inade- 
quate summer  heat,  in  the  east  by  excessive  winter  cold,  and  in 
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the  north  hy  hoth  together.  If  Europe  extended  nearer  the 
tropics  it  would  he  limited  towards  the  south  hy  excessive  heat ; 
for,  in  tropical  countries,  the  vine  heing  over-stimulated,  runs  to 
waste,  and  never  fruits.  Extremes  of  temperature  are  equally 
fatal  to  the  olive.  Hence  in  America,  where  the  extremes  of 
temperature  are  very  great  at  opposite  seasons,  it  will  never  he 
possible  to  grow  much  either  of  good  wine  or  of  good  oil. 


VI.— DISTKIBUTION  OF  AJC^IMALS. 

Largest  Land  and  Sea  Animals  in  Different  Zones. — As 
land  animals  depend  on  vegetation,  either  primarily,  as  in  the  case 
of  herbivorous  species,  or  secondarily,  as  in  the  case  of  carnivorous, 
so,  like  vegetation  itself  (p.  439),  they  diminish  in  both  size  and 
numbers  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  reverse  is  true  of 
marine  animals,  and  consequently  of  sea>fowl,  which  depend  on 
them  :  they  are  pre-eminent  in  the  polar  regions.  The  whale, 
the  walrus,  and  the  larger  species  of  seals,  are  the  polar  counter- 
parts of  the  inter-tropical  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamiis  ; 
and  from  them  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions  derive  their 
chief  supplies  of  food,  light,  and  clothing.  The  white  albatross, 
the  largest  sea-fowl,  is  a  native  both  of  the  southern  ocean  and  of 
Behring^s  Straits;  and  the  condor,  the  largest  of  all  birds,  is 
confined  to  those  parts  of  the  Andes,  in  South  America,  which 
have  a  polar  temperature,  its  favourite  haunt  being  on  the  border 
of  the  snow-line. 

Olimatb  a  Limit  of  Distribution. — Some  animals  are  con- 
fined to  a  limited  region  by  the  climatic  requirements  of  their 
constitution.  Among  large  beasts  of  prey,  the  lion  and  tiger 
can  live  only  in  a  high  temperature,  the  bear  only  in  a  low  one. 
Among  useful  animals  the  camel  requires  a  very  high  temperature ; 
the  reindeer  and  yak,  or  cashgow,  a  very  low  one.  One  of 
the  latter,  on  being  brought  from  the  highlands  of  Thibet,  where 
it  serves  the  same  purposes  asthereindeerin  Lapland,  to  Cabool, 
6000  feet  above  the  searlevel,  pined  away  as  the  snow  melted, 
and  died  at  the  buiBting  forth  of  spring.    In  like  manlkier. 
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monkeyB  brongfat  to  tMs  oonntry  never  live  long,  and  nsnally  die 
of  consumption*  The  dog  ie  the  only  naefol  vertebrated  animal 
that  can  live  wherever  man  goes. 

Species  not  so  widely  distributed  as  climate  would 
ALLOW. — The  same  animals  ore  not  foimd  in  all  the  countries 
in  which,  bo  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  they  might  live  and 
multiply.  Witness  the  marmptalioj  those  animals  which,  after 
bringing  forth  their  young,  keep  them  till  they  reach  greater 
maturity  in  an  open  pouch  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  Abundant  in  Australia,  they  are  almost  confined  to 
it,  only  three  species  having  been  found  elsewhere,  one  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  two  in  America.  Almost  eveiy  country  has 
some  animal  peculiar  to  itself.  Red  grouse  are  peculiar  to 
Great  Britain ;  the  canary  is  peculiar  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  the  ichneumon  to  £^ypt ;  the  zebra,  camelopard,  and  hip- 
popotamus, are  found  in  various  regions  of  Africa,  but  in  Africa 
alone.  The  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  again  are  common  to 
Africa  and  Asia,  but  neither  is  found  in  America,  where  the 
largest  animals  are  the  buffalo  and  musk-ox,  inhabiting  the 
prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi  As  for  serpents,  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  as  in  Ireland,  there  are  none ;  but  they  abound 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  serpents  of  Japan  are  found  no- 
where else  ;  and  not  only  the  serpents,  but  all  the  reptiles  of 
the  New  World  are  different  from  those  of  the  Old,  while  many 
birds,  and  some  mammalia  of  North  America,  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Europe,  and  great  part  of  Asia.  It  thus  appears  that 
there  is  a  variety  in  the  distribution  of  animals  far  beyond  that 
which  the  exigencies  of  climate  necessitate ;  the  great  migority  of 
animals,  like  the  great  migority  of  plants  (p.  444),  were  origin- 
ally pUiced,  not  in  all  the  situations,  but  only  in  a  very  few  of  the 
situations  where  they  are  able  to  live  and  multiply. 

Obstacles  to  the  wider  DisTBiBunoy  of  Species. — Climatic 
obstacles  sometimes  prevent  the  passage  of  an  animal  finom  its 
original  seat  to  another,  equally  well  adapted  to  its  omstitiitioiL 
The  llama,  for  instance,  which  is  native  to  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Andes  in  Chili  and  Peru,  could  not  travel  to  the  highlands  of 
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Brazil  or  Mexico,  because  in  doing  so  it  would  have  to  trayerBo 
tropical  regions,  and  would  die  in  the  attempt.  Other  causes, 
however,  unconnected  with  qlimate,  sometimes  confine  animals 
within  what  seem  to  us  arbitrary  limits.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  is  that  of  the  Tsetse,  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone  as 
abounding  in  the  Lake  Ngami  (p.  317)  district  of  South  Africa. 
About  the  size  of  the  common  house  fly,  its  bite  is  death  to  the  ox, 
the  horse,  and  the  dog,  but  harmless  to  sucking  calves,  to  goats, 
asses,  mules,  and  man.  It  often  happens  that  this  insect  swarms 
on  one  side  of  a  river  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pasture-grounds 
are  completely  deserted,  whilst  there  is  not  a  single  tsetse  to  be 
found  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Animals  most  useful  to  Man. — Of  all  aaimaJs,  the  most  useful 
to  man  are  the  ruminantiaj  herbivorous  a.TiimalB  with  four  stomachs, 
which  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof.  Such  are  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  camel,  the  llama,  and  the  deer.  The  milk,  flesh, 
hau:  or  wool,  hides,  horns,  and  hoofs  of  these  animals,  are  all  use- 
ful The  camel  is  the  principal  and  only  essential  condition  of 
nomadic  life  in  hot  regions,  where  rain  is  infrequent  or  altogether 
wanting.  With  a  load  of  from  three  cwt.  to  four  cwt.  it  walks, 
with  the  regularity  of  a  clock,  for  eight  hours  a  day,  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  an  hour.  The  one-humped  dromedary  is  preferred 
for  speed.  Lightly  laden,  it  travels  fifty  miles  a  day  easily  j  if 
pushed,  it  will  travel  200  miles  a  day  for  several  successive  days. 
The  llama  has  been  called  the  camel  of  the  New  World,  but  is 
a  far  inferior  animal  It  was  the  only  beast  of  burden  possessed 
by  the  aborigines  of  South  America,  and  is  found  wherever  the 
influence  of  the  Incas  extended.  Its  wool  is  coarse ;  its  flesh 
black  and  nauseous ;  it  eats  as  much  as  an  ass,  but  carries  only 
half  the  burden,  and  travels  at  only  half  the  speed  of  that  ani- 
mal The  yak,  or  cashgow  (p.  445),  in  Thibet,  and  the  reindeer 
in  Lapland  and  Siberia,  are  worthy  counterparts  of  the  Arabian 
camel.  Next  to  the  ruminantia,  the  horse  and  dog  have  proved 
the  most  useful  fl-Tn'mftla  to  man.  In  the  markets  of  China  and 
Cochin  China,  dog-flesh  is  only  less  common  than  pork  ;  and  of 
late  years^  the  horse  baa  been  turned  to  the  same  account  in  several 
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ooontries  of  Europe,  in  Aiubrta,  Bobemia)  Saxony,  HanoTeri 
Belghim^  ani  Switseriand.  The  d<^  la  the  animal  over  which 
man  has  obtained  the  most  complete  conquest ;  but  the  entire 
devotion  of  the  dog  to  his  master  is  confined  to  Europe,  and  the 
countries  settled  by  Europeans.  Throughout  all  Aoa,  from  the 
Hellespont  to  Cochin-Ghina,  the  dog  is  no  more  domesticated 
than  the  carrion  crow,  and  is  valued  for  the  same  reason,  because 
it  does  the  work  of  a  scavenger.  Few  birds  have  been  improssod 
into  the  service  of  man :  pigeons  have  been  employed  as  carrien; 
hawking  is  an  ancient  pastime ;  and  the  cormorant  catches  fish 
for  its  Chinese  owner. 

AmMALS  OF  THB  OlD  WoSLD  COirTRASTED  WITH  TH08B  OF 

THE  New. — ^There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  as  respects  the  number  of  the  ruminant 
species  in  each.  The  Old  World  has  162  of  them,  and  the  New 
only  twenty-four.  It  consists  with  this  paucity  of  ruminant 
animals  in  America,  that  the  Indians  should  have  had  so  indiffer- 
ent a  carrier  as  the  llama  for  their  only  beast  of  burden,  and 
should  have  reared  no  animals  whatever  for  their  milk.^  In 
Australia^  New  Guinea,  Madagascar,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
there  is  not  a  single  native  ruminant.  In  each  quarter  of  the 
world  some  one  class  of  animals  is  pre-eminent :  in  Asia,  rumi- 
nantia  j  in  Africa,  land-tortoises ;  in  America,  birds  of  passage  ; 
and  in  Australia,  marsupialia.  Fur-bearing  animals  are  most 
abundant  in  the  polar  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
only  places  south  of  the  equator  where  they  are  hunted  being  in 
South  America,  chiefly  La  Plata,  and  the  western  shores  of  the 
Andes  within  the  temperate  region.  Europe  owes  its  domestio 
fowl  to  Asia ;  probably  the  horse  also,  which  still  runs  wild  in 
the  north  of  Persia.  Two  species  of  wild  peacock  are  met  with 
in  the  woods  of  India  and  Oeylon.  The  only  animals  useful  to 
man  furnished  hy  America,  are  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  and  the 
turk^. 

1  See  p.  338,  NoteL 
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Points  of  Diffebence. — The  hmnan  family  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  races  or  Tarieties,  differing  in  feature,  complexion, 
and  liair  j  in  habits,  manners,  and  customs ;  in  language,  civili- 
sation, and  religion. 

DiSTBIBXJTION  AND  PHYSICAL  ChASACTEBIBTICS  OF  THE  ThREE 

Peincipal  Races. — ^The  three  most  marked  types  are  the  Cau- 
casian, the  Mongolian,  and  the  Ethiopian.  The  Caucasian  race, 
so  called  because  th^  finest  specimens  are  found  among  the  Cir- 
cassian inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  (p.  24),  is  characterized  by  a 
round  or  oval  head,  vertical  and  symmetrical  features,  a  fair  com- 
plexion and  an  ample  beard  This  race  occupies  all  Europe, 
except  Lapland,  Fiuland,  and  part  of  Hungary  ;  America  and 
Australia^  in  so  far  as  their  population  is  of  European  origin ; 
Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Persia,  Indi%  and  the  whole  north  of  AMca, 
to  the  southern  border  of  the  Great  Desert.  The  Mongolian  race 
is  characterized  by  a  broad  head,  high  cheek-bones,  small  black 
eyes  obliquely  set,  a  tawny  sMn,  coarse  straight  hair,  and  a 
scanty  beard.  This  race  occupies  all  Asia  north  of  Persia  and 
the  Himalaya,  and  east  of  the  Brahmapootra ;  Lapland,  Finland, 
(p.  136),  and  part  of  Hungary  (p.  179)  in  Europe ;  and  the 
arctic  regions  of  North  America.  The  Ethiopian  race  is  charac- 
terized by  an  elongated  head,  large  eyes,  high  cheekbones,  thick 
lips,  projecting  jaws,  a  black  skin,  and  black  wooUy  or  frizzled 
hair.  This  race  occupies  the  whole  of  the  African  continent  south 
of  the  Great  Desert;  one  half  of  Madagascar,  together  with 
Australia,  Papua,  and  Borneo,  so  far  as  the  population  of  these 
islands  is  aboriginal 

Civilisation  and  liANOUAOES  of  the  Thbeb  Principal 
Baces. — The  Caucasian  race  is  at  once  the  handsomest  and  the 
most  intellectual  Both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times  the 
greatest  men  and  the  most  famous  nations  have  belonged  to  it ; 
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and  in  connexion  with  no  other  race  has  clviliBation  appealed  to 
be  capable  of  indefinite  progress.  The  languages  of  the  Gan- 
casian  race  are  polysyllabic  and  inflezionaL  The  Sanaciity  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Brahmins,  is  the  most  ancient  of  them  all ; 
the  likest  to  it  in  Europe  is  the  Lithuanian^  dialect.  The  Mon- 
golian race  is  that  which  sent  the  Huns  and  other  barbarians  into 
Europe.  The  l^Iongolians  are  capable  of  dvilisatioii,  witness  tbe 
Chinese  and  Japanese ;  but  their  civilisation  is  stationary,  not 
indefinitely  progressive,  like  that  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The 
Mongolian  languages  are  chiefly  monosyllabic.  The  Ethi^naii 
race  is  eminently  patient  and  cheerful,  but  less  capable  of  ciTili- 
sation,  and  more  tolerant  of  servitude  than  the  otiier  twa  The 
Ethiopian  languages  are  slightly  inflexional,  just  one  remove  from 
the  monofifyllabic.  The  languages  of  mankind  have  been  enume- 
rated up  to  4000. 

MiNOB  Varieties. — ^These  three  races  do  not  comprise  all  tiie 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  but  minor  varieties  are  best  described 
with  reference  to  thenu  ^us  the  Malay  race,  which,  impelled 
by  its  strongly  maritime  tastes,  has  overspread  the  shores  of 
Malacca  and  the  a4jacent  islands,  is  a  variety  of  the  Mongolian,  j 
produced  by  admixture  with  Hindoo,  Arab,  and  African  blooi 
The  Polynesians,  again,  are  a  variety  of  the  Malay  race.  In  like 
manner  the  Caflre  and  Hottentot,  though  classed  under  the  Ethio- 
pian race,  are  not  negroes.  The  skull  of  the  GaSre  is  higher  and 
rounder  than  that  of  the  negro ;  the  Hottentot's  is  as  round  as 
the  Caflre's,  but  lower.  The  American  Indians  have  very  neailj 
the  MongoLian  skull,  only  theirs  is  more  rounded  at  the  summit, 
and  less  angular  at  the  sides ;  and  they  have,  as  characteris- 
tics of  their  own,  long  black  hair,  black  eyes  deeply  set,  an  aqui- 
line nose,  a  copper-coloured  skin,  and  a  handsome  slender  figure. 
Their  languages  are  inflexional  with  a  very  complicated  grammar. 

Cause  of  the  Yabieties. — Climate  and  mode  of  life  produce 
marked  changes  in  the  external  appearance  of  men ;  but  other 
and  more  potent  caoses  must  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the 

1  Sm  p.  133,  Wtttem  RustUu 
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varietieB  that  exist.  In  Southern  Africa  the  Cafires  and  Bosjesmans 
are  near  neighbours,  living  under  the  influence  of  the  same  external 
circumstanees ;  yet  the  former  are  magnificent  savages,  tall  and 
strong,  whilst  the  latter  are  pigmies.  The  Patagonians  and  Esqui- 
maux, living  at  opposite  extrconities  of  the  American  continent,  suffer 
nearly  alike  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  ;  yet  the  Esquimaux 
are  stunted  in  their  growth,  whilst  the  Patagonians  are  the 
largest  men  known,  being  often  seven  feet  high.  Even  com- 
plexion is  not  constant  to  climate.  Passing  by  the  albino es, 
whose  case  may  be  one  of  disease,  the  copper  colour  is  common 
to  all  American  Indians,  in  whatever  zone  of  the  New  World  they 
are  found ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  tropical 
climate  be  the  cause  of  the  negro's  complexion  at  all,  so  long  as 
there  are  races  inhabiting  tropical  countries  on  which  it  has  pro- 
duced no  such  effect.  Again,  the  Scandinavians  are  very  &ir ; 
but  the  Esquimaux,  who  live  as  near  to  the  pole,  are  dark,  more 
like  Hottentots  than  Scandinavians  in  complexion.  However 
complexion  may  be  modified  by  climate  and  mode  of  life,  the 
great  differences  of  complexion  which  exist,  are  permanent  cha- 
racteristics of  the  various  races. 

Beuoioks  of  Mankind. — The  religions  of  men  have  been  clas- 
sified according  to  the  object  of  worship,  thus : — 1.  Divine  worship, 
practised  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans.  2.  Idol-worship, 
practised  by  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and  Polynesians.  3.  Human 
worship,  as  of  the  Dalai-Lama,  by  the  Thibetans  (p.  306).  4. 
Animal  worship,  practised  by  tiie  ancient  Egyptians.  5.  Devil- 
worship,  practised  by  the  Yezidis,  and  others  in  the  south  of 
India.  6.  Fire-worship,  practised  by  the  ancient  Persians  and 
their  descendants,  the  modem  Parsees.  7.  The  worship  of  imag- 
inary beings,  commonly  malignant,  practised  by  the  Ethiopian 
races.  8.  No  worship,  as  among  the  Bechuanas  and  others 
in  South  Africa.  Classified  on  the  principle  of  ecclesias- 
tical organization^  the  population  of  the  world  is  distributed 
thus: — 
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Greek  C^nudiy 
ICiior  Seeta,  . 
If  ahanetaiM,  . 
JewM,  .  •  • 
Boddhiil^  .  . 
BraluniiM  ,  • 
OUier  Pagans,  . 


185,000,000] 
96,000,000' 
85,000,000( 
90,000,000 J 


390,000,000) 
170,000,000  ^Heathen, 
135,000,000  ) 


.  SM^0«MK« 

142,000,000 
7,000,000 

625,000,000 

1,160,000,000 


Lav  OF  ILur. — ^Ilie  ayenige  of  life  is  nong  in  cmlised 
eonntries,  and  haa  now  leached  thirty-two  in  the  British  Islands  ; 
but,  in  common  langnage,  a  generation  is  still  held  to  be  a  period 
of  thirty  yean.    It  has  been  calculated  that 

One-fifth  of  all  who  are  bom  die  within  s  year  after  birth. 

One-third       „  „       before  the  completion  of  the  fifth  year. 

One-half        „  „  '      before  the  age  of  seTenteen. 

Farther,  it  baa  been  ealcolated  thai 

Only  six  ^  cent  reach  the  age  of  •  •  •  75 
Only  one  in  500  reaches      „  .   .  •  80 

Only  one  in  1000  „  y,         ...  100 
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Albinos  18  the  name  which  the  Portuguese  give  to  white  oegroes. 
They  are  an  accidental  variety,  differing  from  tneir  black  parents  in 
nothing  but  the  total  absence  of  colouring  matter  from  skin,  hair,  and 
eyes.  The  hair  is  white,  like  that  of  a  white  horse ;  and  the  eyes  are 
red,  like  those  of  a  white  rabbit,  the  red  colour  being  caused  by  the 
innumerable  bloodvessels  of  those  organs.  Albinos  are  sometimes 
born  of  European  parents,  but  they  are  most  frequent  among  African 
and  Indian  tribes. 

Alligator  is  the  name  of  a  fierce  amphibious  reptile,  nearlv  allied 
to  the  crocodile,  but  jjeculiar  to  the  inter-tropical  regions  of  the  New 
World.  When  surprised  on  land  they  instantly  make  for  the  water, 
where  they  display  all  their  strength  and  agility  .  They  turn  awkwardly 
on  land,  and  many  a  man  can  outstrip  them  in  running.  Their  backs 
are  ball-proof;  and  even  when  a  bullet  enters  by  their  eyes  or  flanks, 
thev  are  not  always  killed.  Thev  do  not  generally  attack  men,  except 
in  defence  of  their  youn^  or  of  their  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  the 
sand  V  or  muddy  banks  of  rivers ;  they  prey  at  ni^ht  upon  fish  and  the 
smaller  land  animals,  and,  whenever  their  prey  is  too  large  for  their 
gullet,  they  bury  it  beneath  a  river-bank,  and  leave  it  there  till  it  falls 
asunder  from  putrescence. 

Alpaca.— See  Llama. 

Amber  is  a  light,  transparent,  yellowish  substance,  of  vegetable 
origin.  It  sometimes  encloses  insects,  800  different  species  of  which, 
most  of  them  now  extinct,  have  been  observed  in  it ;  also  fragments  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  48  different  species  have  been  enumerated. 
Instead  of  having  been  originally  a  gum,  amber  is  now  supposed  to 
have  resulted  from  the  action  of  a  high  temperature  on  the  destroyed 
pine  trees  of  a  former  epoch ;  in  fact,  to  have  been  formed  like  pitch, 
and  to  have  passed  through  an  intermediate  fluid  state  like  tar,  in  which 
condition  it  enclosed  the  insects  and  vegetable  fragments  now  found  in 
it.   Pieces  have  been  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain  and  in  ^avel- 

Sits  near  London.  Sicily  exports  some,  but  the  chief  supphes  are 
erived  from  the  Baltic  (p.  38),  where  it  is  partly  cast  up  by  the  sea, 
partly  fished  for  with  nets,  and  partly  dug  out  of  a  bed  of  fossil  wood, 
called  by  the  peasantry  anther  wood.  The  largest  mass  of  amber  known 
weighs  18  lbs. ;  it  was  found  near  the  surface  of  the  ^ound  in  Lithu- 
ania,^ and  is  now  preserved  in  the  royal  cabinet,  Berhn.  Amber  is  so 
highly  electric  that  its  Greek  svnonyme  electron^  has  siven  name  to  the 
modem  scien  ce  of  electricity.  It  burns  with  a  bridit  flame  and  pleasant 
smell,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  consumea  in  the  Mohammedan 
worship  at  Mecca. 

>  Sea  p.  183.   West  Bussia. 
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Ambergris  is  a  rery  lig^t,  aah-coloared,  inflammable  subataace, 
found  floatmff  on  the  sea,  generally  in  small  pieces,  but  sometimes  in 
masses  of  50  lbs.  or  100  lbs.  weight.  The  best  oomes  firom  Madagascar^ 
Surinam,^  and  Java.  Its  origin  was  long  disputed,  but  it  if  now  ascer> 
tained  to  be  a  eonoretum  formed  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  the 
spermaceti  whale.  When  heated,  ambeigris  gires  forth  a  fragrant 
odour ;  a  preparation  of  it  is  used  in  perfumery. 

Anchories. — Theanchoyy  \b  a  small  fish,  resembling  the  sprat^  and 
abounding  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  frequents  also  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  ;  it  has  been  caught  eren  on  the  coast 
^of  ComwalL  ^chovy  sauce  va  as  highly  esteemed  by  the  modems  as 
it  was  by  the  andent  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  preparing  it,  the  head 
and  guts  ofthe  fish  are  removed,  otherwise  the  picKle  would  be  intensely 
bitter.  The  best  anchories  are  frt)m  Cbrgona,  a  small  island  in  tiie 
Tuscan  sea,  between  Leghorn  and  Corsica. 

Annotto  va  a  red  (h^e,  obtained  frt>m  the  pulp  enyeloprng  the  seeds 
of  a  plant  common  in  South  America  and  in  we  East  ana  We&t  Indies. 
The  best  is  furmshed  by  Cayenne.'  It  is  the  only  substance  now  used 
in  British  dairies  for  colouring  butter  and  cheese.  In  Gloucestershire 
one  ounce  of  annotto  is  allowM  to  every  hundredweight  of  cheese. 

Archil,  also  called  Qrchilla. — See  Lichens. 

Arrow-root  is  prepared  from  the  pith  of  the  root  of  a  reedy  j^vt, 
indigenous  to  South  America^ut  now  cultivated  successfully  ii>both 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  name  is  due  to  the  supposition  that 
the  root  was  an  antidote  to  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians.  The 
arrow-root  of  commerce  is  often 'adulterated  with  potato-flour. 

Artesian  Wells  are  perpendicular  borings,  of  only  a  feW  inches 
diameter,  carried  down  till  some  great  natural  reservoir  of  water  is 
reached,  when  a  strong  and  permanent  column  of  water  rushes  up.  Ther 
are,  in  fSstct,  springs  artificially  produced ;  the  principle  on  whi(m 
the  water  rises  in  the  bore  being  the  same  as  that  on  which  it  rises  up 
a  natural  fissure,  viz.,  that  water  seeks  its  own  level  As  the  boring 
proceeds,  metal  pipes  are  introduced  in  succession,  which  both  protect 
the  sides  of  the  bore,  and  prevent  all  absorption  of  water  by  the  adjacent 
soil.  The  most  famous  Artesian  well  that  of  Grenelle,  Paris,  has  a 
depth  of  1798  feet;  and  there  are  several  in  London  with  bores 
varying  from  300  feet  to  600  feet  in  depth. 

Asbestos,  amiailth,  or  mountain-flax,  is  a  fibrous  mineral,  generally 
flexible  enough  to  admit  of  being  woven.  Asbestos  cloth  is  incombus- 
tible, and  the  rich  among  the  ancient  Romans  used  it  for  enveloping 

1  Dutch  OoImm  Is  wfttored  bj  (he  rlrer  Surinam,  which  bM  thus  ooom  (o  bt  s  qmamnM 
for  Dateh  Oafana. 
s  In  lik«  maiUMr  CbjuemM  it  a  ■jni<mjm«  for  f1r«nch  OuisiUk 
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^  before  kyinff  them  on  the  fimeral  pile.  In  modem  times 
frve  been  dowed  with  it.  Incombustible  paper  and  lamp- 
e  also  been  m^e  of  asbestos. 

i  1 1,  or  compact  bitumen,  is  the  solid  form  of  petroleum.  It 
in  India,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Maracaibo  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
m,  Switzerland,  and  France ;  in  Trinidad  it  forms  a  lake  three 
1  circumference,  and  of  unknown  depth  fp.  397).   Asphalt  is 
melted,  and  is  used  in  the  liquid  state,  along  with  grease,  for 
ship-bottoms.    Specimens  of  asphalt  pavement* are  now  to 
in  most  of  our  large  towns.  ,  •  ^ 

lanchesare  snow-slips.  They  occur  in  all  mountainous  regions 
snow  accumulates  ;  but  are  especially  firequent  in  the  Alps,  owing 
steepness  of  their  declivities.   They  are  of  various  kinds.  The 
valanche  occurs  when  a  strong  wind  sends  down  a  mass  of  recent 
ierefore  unconsolidated  snow.   The  sliding-avalanche  occurs  in 
^,  when  the  snow  next  the  earth  is  melting ;  the  whole  superin- 
)ent  mass  of  well-consolidated  snow  then  descends  the  slipperv 
lie.   The  rolling  avdanche  is  the  most  destructive.  It  takes  place 
the  thaw,  when  the  particles  of  snow  are  strongly  adhesive :  a 
idish  mass  once  set  going,  it  may  be  by  its  own  weight,  roUs  down, 
easiuff  in  bulk  at  every  revolution,  and  at  length  acquiring  such 
Tuitucte  and  force  lui  to  cany  everything  before  it,  trees,  nouses, 
i  even  rocks. 

Bamboo. — This  cane  is  a  gigantic  intei^tropical  grass,  often  fifty 
et,  sometimes  even  100  feet  in  neight   Some  Kinds  are  sofid,  others 
allow ;  and  single  knees  of  the  latter  are  used  as  pails  or  buckets.  The 
oung  shoots  of  the  bamboo  are  an  excellent  vegetable,  and  tolerable 
bread  is  made  of  the  grain  which  it  produces  on  obtaining  the  age  of 
twenty-five.   Immediately  after  this  single  fruiting,  it  perishes.  The 
mature  bamboo  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  houses,  furniture, 
and  implements,'  of  bridges  and  boats,  in  short,  for  idl  th§  purposes  to 
which  wood  is  generally  applied.  The  yellowish  canes,  used  as  walking- 
sticks  in  Europe,  are  not  bamboos,  but  raMans,  the  snoots  of  a  prickly 
shrub  abounding  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  the  beet  are  grown  in 
Sumatra. 

Banana. — The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  produced  in  bunches  weighing 
60  lbs.  and  upwards.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  pear,  but  more 
oblong  in  shape.  The  rind  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  The  yellow 
pulp  inside  is  generally  pronounced  insipid  by  Europeans ;  but  some 
represent  tiie  pulp  of  the  best  sorts  as  having  a  delicate  taste,  and 
tneltinff  in  the  mouth  like  marmalade.  Bananaa  are  eaten  both  raw 
And  baked. 

Banyan,  or  Indian  fig-tree.— The  great  amount  of  shade  afforded 
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by  this  tree.  Is  dne  to  the  power  which  its  brandies  hare  of  sendiiig 
shoots  (oalled  amdl  roots)  to  the  ground,  which  immediatelj  take  voot^ 
and,  in  process  of  time,  become  trunks  as  huwe  as  the  parent  tree. 
There  is  thus  no  limit  to  the  area  which  one  banyan-tree  may  caveat 
with  shade.  The  most  famous  specimen  is  that  called  Oubbeer  Burr, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  which  consists  of  360  laxse  trunks  and 
3000  smaller  ones ;  it  oorers  seven  acres,  and  can  shelter  10,000 
people. 

Baobab.— This  tree  abounds  in  Western  AMca  generally,  but  attains 
the  greatest  perfection  in  Congo,  where  the  negroes  convert  it  to  the 
very  same  uses  which  the  cocoa-nut  palm  serves  among  the  Cingalese. 
The  trunk  has  often  a  girth  of  100  feet ;  but  the  lowest  branches,  which 
are  only  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  extend  about  siscty  feet  in 
length,  and,  bending  towards  the  earth,  completely  conceal  the  trunk 
from  view,  bo  that  the  tree  presents  one  mass  of  verdure  to  the  eye.  The 
nature  of  the  baobab  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  tree.  It  does  not  dici 
like  exogenous  trees,  on  the  destruction  of  ihe  bark,  nor  like  endoge- 
nous trees,  on  the  destruction  of  the  heart  or  centre ;  each  lamina  Saa 
its  own  independent  vitality,  and  the  tree  itself  may  be  called  a  gigantio 
bulb  run  to  seed.  The  wood  is  soft  and  spongy. 

Barrows  are  earthen  mounds  commemorating  the  dead.  Once 
covered  with  grass,  they  outlive  stone  monuments,  and  indeed  last  for 
ever.  They  are  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  in  America- 
Basaltic  columns. — Basalt  resembles  iron,  being  grevish  blade, 
hard,  and  heavy ;  but,  on  being  fractured,  it  shows  no  metallic  bright- 
ness. The  columnar  structure,  generally  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  or 
octagonal,  is  due  to  the  crystallization  wnicn  has  taken  pla^  during 
the  refrigeration  of  an  enormous  mass  of  melted  mlneraL  Those  who 
are  near  coke-ovens  will  find  an  apt  illustration  in  the  imperfectly 
oolumoar  structure  of  the  coke,  on  being  raked  out 

Betel  Ib  a  compound  substance,  chewed  habitually  by  all  dasses  in 
Central  and  Southern  Asia.  It  reddens  the  saliva,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  blackens  the  teeth.  Reputed  a  tonic,  it  is  really  enjoyed  as  a 
luxur]^ ;  and  bits  of  it  are  offered  and  accented  in  ihe  exchange  of 
civilities,  like  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  Scotland.  In  the  ceremonious  visits 
of  the  higher  classes,  not  to  offer  betel,  or  not  to  accept  it  when  offered,  is 
anaffiront  The  chief  ingredient  in  this  important  substance  is  the  betel- 
nut,  or  areca,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  palm,  and  of  the  size  of  a  small  esg* 
^e  other  ingredients  are  an  ivynshaped  leaf,  gathered  from  a  dimbmg 

Eknt,  called  betd-fepper ;  catechu,  an  earthy^ike  substance,  obtainea 
y  boiling  the  pith  of  a  certain  tree ;  and  lime,  made  from  shells. 

Birds'  Nestik—The  birds'  nests  eaten  by  the  Chinese  axe  those  ol 
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a  swallow  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  South-eastern  Asia,  and  most 
abundant  in  Jaya.  In  shape  they  resemble  the  nests  of  our  own 
swallow,  but  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  is  a  viscous  sub- 
stance of  unknown  origin,  not  unlike  imperfect  isinglass.  They  are 
deemed  a  great  luxury  in  China,  and  are  so  dear  that  only  the  richest 
can  afford  uienu 

Bog  is  the  Irish  name  for  what  in  Great  Britain  is  called  a  mosB. 
It  is  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  decayed 
mosses.  The  upper  part  of  these  plants  is  always  alive ;  the  lower 
part  makes  an  annual  contribution  of  dead  matter  to  the  bog,  which 
thus  literally  srows.  Throughout  the  bog  are  found  trunks  of  trees, 
and  below  it  their  stumps  and  roots- ;  &rther,  the  lowest  layer  of  bog 
is  often  one  mass  of  forest  debris.  Such  bogs  are  believed  to  have 
originated  in  the  destruction  of  ancient  forests.  When  ovei^turated 
with  water,  bogs  have  been  known  to  move,  and  overwhelm  cottages 
which  stood  in  their  way.  The  Kilmaleady  bog,  in  Eing^s  County, 
Ireland,  burst  its  bounds  in  1821,  and  flowed  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
down  an  adjoining  valley.  Many  things  more  valuable  than  fuel,  called 
peai  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  turf,  can  be  manufactured  out  of  bog : 
even  candles  have  been  made  of  a  fatty  substance  extracted  from  it ;  but 
not  to  a  profit.  Peat  charcoal,  however,  is  manufactured  in  Ireland : 
and  several  places  in  that  country  are  l^hted  by  a  gas  obtained  from 
peat. 

Bore.— See  p.  428. 

Box,  a  valuable  tree  that  grows  wild  in  several  places  in  Great 
Britain.  The  wood  of  it  is  much  used  by  mathematical  and  musical 
instrument-makers,  and  is  the  only  kind  employed  by  the  engravers 
of  woodcuts  for  books.  In  1815,  the  box  trees  cut  down  on  Box-hill. 
Dorking,  Surrey,  brought  upwards  of  J10,000.  Box  trees  of  a  useful 
size  are  now  rare  in  England,  and  most  of  the  wood  is  imported  from 
Turkey. 

Brazil  liTuts  do  not  grow  separately  or  in  clusters,  but  in  compart- 
ments, inside  a  husk  as  big  as  a  child's  head,  which  encloses  them  alL 
There  are  six  compartments,  and  a  dozen  nuts  are  sometimes  found  in 
each.  The  tree  which  bears  them  reaches  the  height  of  100  feet  and 
upwards,  and  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Brazil  More  than  30,000  bushek  of  Brazil  nuts  are  annually 
imported  into  this  country. 

Brazil  Wood.— See  p.  439. 

Bread-Fruit  Tree  (pp.  439, 444).— This  tree  rarely  exceeds  forty 
feet  in  he^ht  Its  fruit  is  of  various  forms,  equalling  a  larg^  melon 
in  sixe.  Tdb  ieeds  or  nuts  contained  in  the  fruit  are  eaten  roasted. 
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Bull  FigbU  moit  not  be  eoDiMiiided  witfi  tiw  Mir  oMete 
fish  nwemeBt  of  ImOrMimg^  wlodi  coMiittd  Mgidj  m  rrchnH? 
haJh  hj  wei^ns  dogi  on  them.  In  the  bull-fi^bls  of  Spun,  Ike  \m& 
Is  first  attacked  1)7  a  horsemeI^  adled  fc»rcaifer,orjpt^^ 
Hwhhaq>ear;  thehofse  is  noi  unfreqneotlj  mnbovdled  hj  the 
haSlf  and  grave  aoddents  sometiiiies  faappcA  to  ike  ridci;  After  the 
ban  has  been  tonoented  a  lomr  time  br  men,  some  on  hondbM^aiid 
some  on  fooitf  he  is  despatched  on  a  si^ial  from  the  piesidcnty  hj  one 
called  the  matador ,  whoae  ^arj  it  is  to  fiwe  the  infifmaled  aniioal  and 
kill  it  at  one  tfarost  of  a  swoid. 

Cacao  is  the  seed  of  a  tiee  which  abounds  in  the  West  LidicBy  and 
in  serml  parts  of  Sooth  America,  paiticnkriy  on  the  Magiialena,  and 
in  Oniana.  These  seeds  or  nnts  are  contained  in  pods  reaignbling  a 
eacamber,  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  them  bein^  dosdk  paded  in  each. 
They  are  not  tmHke  almonds  in  shape  and  toe.  'Ae  kernel  simply 
grocmd,  is  the  cacao,  or  cocoa,  as  it  is  mistakenly  cslled,  of  tiie  diops : 
when  made  into  a  paste  with  sugar  and  Tanilla,  it  is  called  dioeoiate^ 
after  the  Mexican  name  of  the  tree,  choeolaU, 

Camels  (p.  447)  are  of  two  species,  viz^  the  two-hnmped  Bactriaa 
camel,  which  is  spread  over  central  Asia,  and  the  one-hmi^ied  Aralnan 
camel  or  dromedary,  which  is  spread  over  northern  Africa,  Syria, 
Aralriay  Persia,  and  hidia^  The  pads,  or  sole-coshions  of  the  sfmiding 
leet,  divided  into  two  toes  without  being  externally  separated,  so  as  to 
keep  the  animal  from  sinking  in  the  sand ;  the  nostrils,  so  formed 
that  the  animal  can  dose  them  at  will,  and  so  exdnde  the  drifteand 
and  the  perching  simoom  ;  the  beetling  brow  and  long  lashes  which 
fringe  the  nnper  lid,  so  as  to  screen  the  eyes  from  the  ^Iwe  of  the  son ; 
the  cleft  prenensile  upper  lip,  and  the  powerful  upper  mdsor  teeth,  for 
browsing  on  the  dry  tough  prickly  shrubs  of  the  desert ;  the  hunch 
actinff  as  a  reservoir  of  nutriment  against  a  time  of  long  abstinence  ; 
and  uie  assemblage  of  water-tanks  in  the  stomach — ^these  are  tiie  chief 
peculiarities  which  fit  the  camel  for  its  work. 

Camphor  is  obtained  by^  boiling  the  wood  of  a  species  of  laurel, 
found  in  certain  parts  of  China  ana  Japan.  Europe  obtains  its  chief 
supply  from  China.  A  superior  kind,  called  Malay  cam^or,  occurs 
in  lumps,  in  the  fissures  of  a  forest  tree  which  is  confined  to  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  Malacca.  This  sort  brings  one  hundred  times  as  much 
money  as  the  other  in  China,  and  never  reaches  Europe. 

Cantharides,  the  scientific  name  for  Spanish  Flies,  whidi  see. 
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Citoatolioac,  or  Indiikmbber,  la  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of 
various  inter-tropical  plants.  Either  the  juice  is  applied  to  lumBs  of 
day,  and  allowed  to  dry,  coating  after  coating,  till  the  requisite  thick- 
Bess  is  obtained,  when  the  day  inside  is  cn^ed,  and  shaken  out  by 
an  orifice  left  for  that  purpose ;  or  it  is  coagulated  by  an  acid,  in  which 
case  the  solid  part  is  the  caoutchoua  Most  of  the  caoutchouc  in  Great 
Britain  is  brought  from  Para,  Brazil,  whm  the  Indians  used  to  make 
it  into  waterproof  boots,  long  before  the  chemists  of  Europe  found  out 
a  method  of  liquefying  it,  and  so  of  making  waterproof  doth. 

Capers  are  the  pickled  buds  of  a  low  shrub  which  grows  wild  in 
the  south  of  Europe.   The  best  are  those  of  Toulon. 

Caravansera  is  the  public  inn  of  oriental  countries.  It  is  merely 
a  space  enclosed  by  high  walls,  and  supplied  with  water,  where  tiie 
traveller  makes  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  can  with  whatever  stores 
he  may  possess,  for  he  finds  nothing  awaiting  him,  neither  furniture, 
nor  provisions,  nor  service. 

Carob  is  a  low-growing  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  pod  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Windsor  bean,  and  containing  a  sweet  nutritious  pulp.  It 
is  common  to  all  the  countries  washed  1^  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
almost  the  only  tree  that  grows  wild  in  Malta.  In  Spain,  particularly 
in  Catalonia,  the  pods  have  long  been  used  as  food  for  horses  and 
cattle  ;  and  of  late  years  they  have  been  imported  into  Britain  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  carob  pod  has  been  called  "sweet  locust,''  and 
^  St  John's  bread,"  from  an  unfounded  assumption  that  it  was  the 
Baptist's  food  in  the  wilderness. 

Casemates. — Shell-proof  vaults  of  masonry  are  so  called  in  fortifica* 
tion.  They  do  not  always  contain  a  battery,  being  sometimes  employed 
merdy  to  protect  troops  and  stores. 

Cassava. — See  Tapioca. 

Caviar  is  the  salted  roe  of  large  fisL  The  best  is  made  from  the 
roe  of  the  sturgeon.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Russia,  and  immense 
quantities  are  exported,  particularly  from  Astracan  (p.  132). 

Chicory,  or  Succory,  is  a  plant  that  grows  wild  in  most  countries 
of  Europe,  England  included.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Britain,  on  account  of  its  root,  whidi 
is  used  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee.  The  stem  of  cultivated  chicory 
rises  to  about  five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  its  root,  which  runs  deep 
into  the  soil,  vidds  a  milky  juice  like  that  of  the  dandelion.  The  root 
is  prepared  tor  the  grocer  merely  by  being  washed,  kiln-dried,  and 
ground  to  powder. 

Chocolate.— See  Cacao. 
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Cinnamon  is  the  under-bark  of  the  oiimamon  laorel,  a  htf^  bosh 
which  grows  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — Alter  the  stronji^ly  grown  yomiff  twigs  hare  been  cat  off,  the  thin 
outer  bark  is  remoyed ;  the  under  bark,  which  is  thi(^»r,  is  then 
itripped  off  and  dried.  Whilst  drying,  sereral  pi|Boes  are  rolled  to- 
gether, so  as  to  make  sticks  about  a  -pud  long.  They  have  apeeuliar 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  an  agreeable,  pungent  flaToor.  The  bark 
of  another  shrub,  called  the  cassia  laurel,  is  prepared  exactly  in  the 
same  way  in  China,  and  is  called  Coma,  or  Gania  Ugnea.  It  so 
closely  resembles  cinnamon  in  appearance,  that  it  is  frequently 
sold  as  such,  but  its  worth  is  not  a  fourth  of  that  of  cinnamon.  The 
former  is  imported  in  bales  from  Ceylon ;  the  latter,  in  chests,  from 
China. 

Clove 8  are  the  dried  flower-buds  of  a  handsome  tree,  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high,  indigenous  to  the  Moluccas  and  Philippuie  Islands,  but  ' 
now  cultivated  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  South 
America.  The  buds  are  gathered  just  when  they  are  about  to  open 
into  flower,  and  are  very  carefully  dried  in  the  sun,  by  which  they 
become  hiurd,  and  take  a  deep  brown  colour.  The  aromatic  flavour 
of  the  dove  exists  but  verv  funtly  in  the  open  flower,  and  almost 
entirely  disappears  in  the  nruit.  The  name  cloves  is  merely  a  mis- 
pronunciation of  the  French  ciUnu,  ix.,  nadU,  to  which  the  spioe  in 
question  bears  a  general  resemblance. 

Coal-measures. — In  geology,  this  term  includes  not  only  the  beds 
of  coal,  but  also  those  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  sandstone,  and  those  of  a 
dark  brown  shuUy  or  imperfect  slate,  between  which  the  beds  of  coal 
are  interposed. 

Cochineal  yields  the  most  beautiful  crimson  and  purple  dyes.  The 
cochineal  insect  is  indigenous  to  Mexico,  but  thrives  also  in  the  Wesk 
Indies  and  in  Java.  Human  care  has  considerably  increased  its  sixe ; 
yet  it  is  seldom  found  larger  than  a  grain  of  barley,  and  70,000  insects 
are  required  to  make  a  pound  weight  of  cochineaL  Their  proper  food 
is  a  species  of  cactus.  They  are  collected  into  bags,  which  are  thrown 
into  Doiling  water  ;  on  being  afterwards  dried  in  uie  sun.  these  insects 
form  the  c^ineal  of  commerce.  The  true  cochineal  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  kermes,  or  feilse  cochineal,  obtained  from  an  insect  pecu- 
liar to  a  species  of  oak  that  grows  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  kermes  dye,  though  less  brilliant^  is  allowed  to  be 
more  lasting  than  that  obtained  from  cochineaL 

Cocoa-nuts  are  the  fruit  of  a  palm,  the  stem  of  which  is  from  fifty 
feet  to  ninety  feet  h^h,  and  the  leaves  from  twelve  feet  to  fourteen  feet 
long.  Each  tree  yields  about  100  nuts,  in  clusters  of  about  a  doaen. 
They  are  most  plentiful  in  Ceylon,  where  indeed  they,  and  their  pio- 
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duets,  oil,  arrack  BJid  coi/r^  foim  the  prmcipal  articles  of  export  The 
oil  is  expressed  from  the  nuts  ;  the  arrack  is  a  spirituous  liquor  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  the  juice  of  the  stem  ;  coir  is  a  coarse  yam 
spun  from  the  fibre  of  the  husk  and  bark.  The  juice  of  the  stem  is 
sweet  when  fresh,  and  is  then  called  palm-wine  or  toddy  ;  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  it  turns  to  vinegar.  The  stem  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
makes  excellent  posts  and  water-pipes ;  the  leav^  are  used  for  thatch- 
ing and  basket-work.  Cocoa-nuts  are  brought  to  this  country  for  a 
trifling  sum,  being  used  as  wedges  to  steady  the  casks  and  packages 
which  form  a  ship's  cargo. 

Coffee  is  an  evergreen  shrub  indigenous  to  the  table-lands  of 
Ethiopia.  Its  berries  contain  the  coffee  of  commerce,  called  coffee- 
beans.  The  active  principle  of  coffee  is  identical  with  that  of  tea,  whe- 
ther the  tea  of  Chma,  or  the  tea  of  Paraguay  called  maUi  (p.  391). 
The  finest  quality  of  coffee  is  produced  in  Arabia;  but  the  largest 
quantities  are  exported  by  Brazil  and  Java. 

Colonial  produce  includes  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  aud  spices. 

Coliseum,  or  colosseum,  is  the  name  of  the  largest  amphitheatre 
ever  built  It  was  begun  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  finished  by 
his  son  Titus,  a.d.  80 ;  at  the  present  day  it  is  the  most  extensive 
ruin  in  Rome.  It  afforded  ample  seat-room  for  80,000  spectators 
around  an  arena  large  enough  for  the  combats  of  several  hundred  ani- 
mals at  once.  The  amphitheatre  of  Verona  is  the  next  largest,  of 
which  remains  still  exist :  that  of  Nismes  is  small,  but  in  better  pre- 
servation than  the  Colosseum. 

Coral  is  a  submarine  calcareous  growth,  inhabited  by  a  slimy  living 
substance.  It  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  depths  varying 
from  10  to  100  fathoms,  and  attains  its  greatest  size  in  about  ten 
years.  Branched  coral  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  fished  up  in  much  the  same  way  every- 
where. A  strong  wooden  frame,  weighted  with  lead,  and  bearing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  loose  hemp  and  netting,  is  let  down  and  then 
dragged  along  by  boats.  By  this  means  the  coral  is  broken,  and  more 
or  less  of  it  entangled  in  the  hemp  and  netting ;  after  some  time  the 
frame  is  pulled  up,  and  the  coral  picked  off.  The  chief  coral  fishery  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  in  the  Straits  of  Messina  ;  and  tiie  best  sorts  of 
Sicilian  coral  bring  £10  per  oz.  Black  coral  is  even  more  highly 
esteemed  than  red,  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  The  cored  reefs,  on 
which  many  of  the  South-Sea  Islands  are  founded,  consist  of  massive 
white  coral,  which  has  no  value  but  that  of  the  lime  obtained  from  it  by 
biuning.  Many  of  these  reefs  are  circular,  with  a  lagoon  in  the 
centre;  the  islands  so  formed  are  called  atoUs,  Other  reefs  are 
thousands  of  miles  in  length  (p.  411^  It  is  remarkable  that,  whereas 
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ooml  reefii  aiboimd  on  the  mttem  ooaito  of  Afinoa^  AvttailiAy  and 

tropical  America^  they  aie  oompletefy  abee&t  from  toe  wdam  coast* 
of  these  same  regiomu 

Cork  is  the  bark  of  a  spedes  of  oak  indi^jenoos  to  the  dry,  moun- 
tainous districts  of  southern  France,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Barbary.  It  ia  about  thir^  feet  high,  and  casts  its  bark  periodically. 
A  better  article,  how^yer,  is  obtain^  by  anticipating  the  natural  prcH 
cess;  which  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  tree.  The  barking  be- 
gins when  the  tree  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  and  is 
repeated  eyery  ten  years  during  the  life  of  the  tree,  which  is  about 
160  years.   Cork  is  charred  on  l>oth  sides  to  lessen  its  porosity. 

Cottonisan  exceedindy  handsome  shrub,  somewhat  larger  than  a 
ij^ooeeberry-bush,  bearing  large  flowers,  generally  yellow,  and  not  un- 
like those  of  the  hollyhock.  The  fruit  is  a  pod  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  eaSf  in  which  are  seeds  resembling  small  dark  brown  peas,  and 
coyered  aU  oyer  with  fine  white  hairs  sometimes  more  than  an  inch  in 
length.  These  hairs  are  separated  by  machinery  from  the  seeds,  and 
then  constitute  cotton  wool,  of  which  10,000,000  cwts.  are  annually 
imported  into  this  country.  The  cotton  plant  is  cultiyated,  with  great- 
est success  and  most  extensiyely,  in  the  United  States  and  India,  and 
these  are  the  countries  which  send  us  the  largest  supplies ;  smaller 
quantities  are  imported  from  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  Egypt, 
and  Turkey. 

Cromlechs  are  lam  flat  stones  resting  upon  three  or  four  up- 
rights also  of  stone.  £itish  antiquaries  suppose  them  to  haye  been 
Druidical  altars.  They  are  most  common  in  Wales,  Deyonshire,  and 
Cornwall 

C  u  r  r  a  n  ts,  as  sold  by  grocers,  are  the  dried  fruit  of  a  yine  extensiyely 
cultiyated  around  Patras  in  the  Morea.  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands ; 
they  form  the  staple  produce  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca.  They 
are  called  raisins  de  Gorinths  in  French,  and  our  word  cwrraait  is  a  mere 
corruption  of  CorirUh, 

Currents.— See  p.  424. 

Dates  are  a  staple  article  of  food  in  man^  parts  of  Arabia  and 
Barbaiy.  Around  Medina  the  date  haryest  is  as  important  as  the 
yintage  in  the  south  of  France,  and  eyery  part  of  the  tree  is  turned  to 
account  Beggars  pick  up  the  kernels  in  the  streets  of  Medina ;  shops 
eyen  exist  ^re  m  which  date-kernels,  and  nothii:^  else,  are  sold. 
After  being  softened  by  soaking  in  water  for  two  days,  the  date- 
kernels  are  giyen,  instead  of  barley,  to  camels,  cows,  and  asses  ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  much  more  nutritious  than  that  srain.  The  date- 
palm  takes  thirty  years  to  reach  maturity,  alter  whioa  it  bens  frnit  lov 
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wventy  yean,  }nrodacmg  azmtially  from  fifteen  to  tire&ty  clnsterB  of 
dates,  which  weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty  lbs.  each. 

Diamonds. — The  diamond  is  the  most  beautiful  and  most  valuable 
of  the  precious  stones,  and  the  hardest  body  in  nature.  It  has  never 
been  found  in  any  extra-tropical  country  ;  the  chief  supplies  at  pre- 
sent are  obtained  from  the  Brazilian  mines,  tibose  of  India  having  been 
worked  out.  Usually  the  diamond  is  colourless,  like  pure  spring  water ; 
but  it  also  occurs  red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  green.  Inferior 
diamonds  are  used  by  glaziers  for  cnttmg  glass,  and,  in  the  state  of 
powder,  by  jewellers  tor  polishing  other  precious  stones. 

Dodo. — An  old  writer  says  that  this  bird  is  "for  bigness,  of  mean 
size  between  an  ostrich  and  a  turke^r.  .  .  .  The  flesh,  especi^y  of  the 
breast,  is  feit,  esculent,  and  so  copious  that  three  or  four  dodos  will 
sometimes  suffice  to  fill  a  hundred  seamen's  bellies." 

Eider  duck  is  a  marine  bird,  which  abounds  in  the  northern  seas, 
and  yields  the  softest  down.  The  down  is  either  plucked  from  the 
dead  bird,  or  gathered  from  the  nests,  which  are  lined  with  it.  That 
obtained  from  the  nests  is  called  Iwe  dovm^  and  is  of  much  greater 
value  than  the  other.  It  is  so  elastic  that  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  it 
more  than  fills  the  largest  hat  Our  chief  8upplir«  of  down  come  from 
Norway  and  Iceland. 

Elevation  means,  in  astronomical  language,  altitude^  t.«.,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  heavenly  body  above  the  horizon,  measured  by  the  ai*c  of 
a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  it  and  the  horizon.  The  angle 
eon^esponding  to  this  arc,  viz.,  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  earth 
subtended  by  this  arc  (p.  3),  differs  little  from  the  angle  of  elevation 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  t.e.,  from  the  angle  formed  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  observer's  eye,  one  to  the  heavenly  body,  and  the 
other  parallel  to  the  horizon,  both  lines  being  in  the  same  vertical 
plane. 

Fairy  Bings  are  circles,  or  segments  of* circles,  marked  out  upon 
old  but  poorpastures  by  the  comparative  absence  of  grass,  or  by  its 
greenness.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  fairies  who  danced 
within  them ;  &ejr  are  really  caused  by  the  centrifugal  growth  of 
minute  frmgi  injurious  to  grass.  These  spring  at  first  from  a  common 
centre,  as  from  cow-droppmgs,  and  contmue  to  grow  regularly  out- 
wards till  the  diameter  of  the  circle  measures  about  seven  yards,  after 
which  the  circumference  usually  loses  its  continuity,  and  is  broken  up 
into  segments,  which  become  evety  year  more  irregular. 

Fata  Morgana  is  the  Italian  name  for  that  sort  of  mirage,  called 
saspenaion  or  looming,  which  consists  in  the  appearance  in  the  air  of 
images  of  texiestnal  objects.  Between  Sicily  and  the  mainland  of  Italy, 
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Inu4(e8  of  men,  boafles,  &a,  aie  seen  sometimee  in  the  air,  and  some* 
times  in  the  water,  or  at  its  sai&oe.  The  most  remarkable  instanee 
is  that  mentioned  by  Captain  Scoresby,  who,  in  1822,  recognised  his 
fiithei's  ship  hj  its  inverted  image  in  the  air,  although  the  ship  itself 
was  below  the  horizon,  and  thirty  miles  off.  The  phenomenon  is  dne 
to  differences  of  density  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  influencing  the 
refraction  of  light 

Flax  is  a  plant,  the  fibre  of  which  is  mannfactnred  into  linen ; 
from  the  seed,  called  Unaeed,  a  yaloable  oil  is  obtained  by  pressure. 
It  is  considered  a  less  profitable  crop  than  com  in  Great  Britain, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  grown  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
Ireland,  where  the  linen  mano&cture  is  extensiva  Our  chief  siroply 
of  flax  IS  from  Russia.  In  order  to  obtain  the  fibre,  the  plants 
are  pulled  up  just  after  they  have  done  flowering,  spread  out  in  the 
sun,  and  then  tied  into  small  bundles,  which  are  soiULed  in  water  till 
the  soft  outer  skin  decays.  On  being  dried,  the  flax  is  Beutdud,  ie^ 
beaten  with  a  heavy  wooden  implement  till  each  stalk  Ib  completely 
smashed ;  and  then  it  is  heckled,  t.6.,  drawn  through  a  peculiar  kind  oi 
iron  comb,  a  process  which  separates  the  fibre  from  the  skin  and 
pitL  Coarse  linen  cloths  are  made  of  it  in  this  state,  but  it  must  be 
neckled  over  and  over  again  through  much  finer  combs,  if  it  is  to  be 
manufactured  into  fine  Imen,  lawn,  or  lace.  All  the  finer  kinds  of 
paper  are  made  from  linen  rags. 

Frond  is  a  botanical  term  used  in  describing  plants  the  leaves  of 
which  are  not  well  defined  apart  from  their  branches,  as  is  the  case 
with  palms,  ferns,  and  sea-weed.  It  denotes  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  represents  bianch  and  leaf  together. 

Ginger  is  the  imderground  steni,  or  root-stocky  of  a  dwarf  plant, 
which,  orij^lly  a  native  of  India,  is  now  cultivated  in  most  hot 
countries.  When  growing,  it  resembles  a  short  reed,  having  a  thin 
round  stem  and  a  few  grass-like  leaves.  The  roo^stock  is  yellowish 
white  on  being  washed,  and,  when  dried,  has  a  dirty  white  wrinkled 
skin.  This  is  sometimes  scraped  off,  and  the  ginger  bleached,  a  pro- 
cess which  makes  it  beautifully  smooth  and  white,  but  does  not  im- 
prove its  qaaUty.  We  get  giuj^r  from  the  East  and  We^t  Indies, 
and  from  Western  Africa.  It  is  often  preserved  in  sugar,  the  root 
being  taken  up  when  young,  and  boiled  in  syrup.  Prmerved  ginger 
is  sent  to  us  frt>m  China  and  the  East  Indies;  a  little  also  oomes  fr^ 
the  West  Indies. 

Glaciers  are  masses  of  snow-ice,  accumulated  in  mountain  vaUeys, 
and  moving  downwards  at  the  rate  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
in  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  said  to  be  400  of  them  in  the  Alps 
alone  ;  varying  from  three  miles  to  fifteen  miles  in  lemrth,  and  froin 
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one  mile  to  two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  breadth.  Some  are  600  feet 
thick,  and  the  surfiue  of  many  is  broken  bj  chasms  100  feet  deep. 
They  bring  down  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  their  outer  edges  are  marked 
by  accumuhitions  of  soil  and  rock,  which  sometimes  attain  a  height  of 
100  feet.  On  a  change  of  weather,  the  splitting  of  the  compact  mass 
produces  a  sound  like  thunder,  and  makes  the  yer^  mountains  shake. 
Glaciers  become  dangerous  in  long  and  seyere  winters,  as  in  that  of 
1818-19,  when  some  of  the  Swiss  glaciers  descended  so  far  as  to  sweep 
away  whole  yillages. 

Greek  Church. — Christendom  was  split  into  two  churches,  the 
Greek  or  Eastern,  and  the  Roman  or  Western,  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  Greek  Church  is  not  united  under  one  temporal  head,  but  con- 
sists of  seyeral  communities,  each  of  which  has  its  own  separate  goyem- 
ment,  one  being  in  Russia,  another  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  a  third 
in  free  Greece.  Marriage  is  not  forbidden  to  the  priests.  In  worship 
the  Greek  Church  disaUows  instrumental  music  and  images,  but  re- 
commends pictures  as  aids  to  devotion,  and  teaches  transubstantiation; 
neyer  having  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  it  offers  no 
masses  for  the  dead.  There  are  other  doctrinal  oifferences  between 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  too  profound  to  be  mentioned  here. 

Guano  is  the  excrement  of  sea-fowl,  imported  into  this  country  as  a 
manure.  Three  conditions  are  requisite  for  the  accumulation  of  guano 
in  great  quantity  and  of  the  best  quality,  viz.,  an  almost  rainless  region, 
a  multitudinous  resort  of  sea-fowl,  ana  the  absence  of  other  living  in- 
habitants. -  The  most  extensive  deposits  accordingly  are  found  in  the 
Chincha  and  Lobos  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  particularly  the 
former.  The  Chincha  islands  are  three  in  number,  each  from  5  to  6 
miles  in  circumference;  and  the  ^anite  of  which  they  consist  is 
covered  with  guano  to  the  height,  m  some  places,  of  200  feet. 

Gulf  Stream.— See  p.  425. 

Gypsum,  or  Sulphate  of  Lime,  is  a  soft  chalky  stone  which,  by  being 
dried  and  bruised,  yields  the  very  fine  white  powder  called  piaster  of 
Paris.  Tramense  quantities  of  it  are  exported  from  Nova  Scotia.  The 
same  substance,  in  a  compact  and  crystallized  form,  is  called  alabaster. 

He  m  p  is  a  plant  not  unlike  an  exceedingly  luxurious  nettle,  reach- 
ing a  heij^ht  of  more  tlum  six  feet.  It  is  a  summer  crop  in  Europe, 
a  winter  crop  in  Egypt  and  India.  In  both  these  last-mentioned 
countries,  it  is  grown  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  seed,  from  which  an 
intoxicating  liquor,  called  oanga  in  India,  is  made.  In  Europe  it  is 
grown  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  fibre,  from  which  are  manufactured 
coarse  towelfine,  sail-cloth,  and  cordage.  The  fibre  of  English  hemp  is 
stronger  than  that  of  hemp  grown  anywhere  else;  yet  Lincolnshire 
and  Suffolk  are  the  only  counties  in  which  it  is  cultivated.   Our  chief 
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fDppliM  are  olHained  from  Roffia.  Hemp  is  preptted  for  use  in  fhe 
mme  way  a«  flax.  When  hempen  ropes  are  worn  ont,  they  do  not 
oease  to  be  naefdL  If  they  have  been  used  for  shtpfi^  ngging,  aiul 
are  istarated  with  the  tar  rubbed  orer  them  as  a  preaervatiTe,  they 
form,  on  being  mitwisted,  what  is  called  oahm,  a  most  nsefdl  material 
to  the  ship's  carpenter,  who  stofis  it  ti^tly  in  between  the  planks  of 
ships  to  prevent  leakage.  If  the  ropes  hi^e  not  been  soaked  witJi 
tar,  thejr  are  made  into  brown  paper.  Fine  white  paper  is  made 
from  sail-cloth  bleached  by  the  weather. 

Hermetically  Sealed. — Am  decomposition  cannot  go  on  withont 
air,  eren  animal  snbstances  may  be  presenred  in  eases  nom  wiMi  air 
is  excluded.  Such  cases  are  said  to  be  hermetically  sealed,  because 
chemists  are  said  to  seal  a  glass  bottle  hermetically  when  they  heat 
its  neck  to  softness,  and  then  twist  it  till  the  aperture  is  perfectly 
dosed,  in  other  words,  till  the  external  air  is  eompleteW  excluded. 
The  word  hermeUeaUy  is  derived  from  SermeSf  the  Greek  Mercury. 

Herring. — After  wintering  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  herring  moves 
southwards,  in  order  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  waters  the  temperature  of 
which  is  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  fry.  In  Apii  and  May, 
herrings  begin  to  appear  off  the  Shetland  Islands ;  and  m  June,  they 
advance  in  shoals,  wnich,  measured  by  the  ripple  which  they  make  on 
the  sur&ce  o!  the  water,  are  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  by  three  or  four 
miles  in  brcNsdth.  In  fine  weather  thev  make  the  sea  ^  like  a  field  of 
the  most  precious  gems.''  They  abound  on  all  the  British  coasts,  except 
such  as  are  washed  directlv  by  the  Atlantic  ;  but  they  are  never  found 
farther  south  in  Europe  than  the  British  ChanneL  Along  the  coast 
of  America,  the  shoals  descend  as  low  as  Carolina. 

Holy  Fehme  is  the  name  of  a  secret  tribunal  which  had  great 
power  throughout  Germany,  but  particularlv  in  Westphalia,  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  was 
its  head,  and  it  equalled  the  Inouisition  itself  in  the  steadfastness 
with  which  it  pursued  its  ends,  it  took  cognisance  of  all  crimes  and 
forms  of  injustice,  but  especially  of  those  which  the  law  fiEuled  to  readi^ 
summoning  the  offender  to  answer  for  himself,  and  condemning  him 
at  once  if  ne  did  not  appear.  Three  members  of  the  tribunal  were 
appointed  to  carry  the  sentence  of  death  into  effect.  They  seized  the 
condemned  wherever  they  met  him,  and.  with  a  rope  which  they 
carried  in'  their  sleeves,  hanged  him  on  tne  nearest  tree ;  they  then 
fixed  a  dagger  into  its  trunk,  to  denote  that  they  had  acted  by  authority 
of  the  Holy  Fehme.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  worked  up  the  tiadiUons 
of  the  Holy  Fehme  in  his  Am  of  OeienUin. 

Ichneumon. — ^This  animal  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  cat  It  preys 
rats,  mice,  birds,  serpent^s  and  crocodi&s  eggs.  It  is  capaole 
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of  being  domesticated.  It  was  a  saored  animal  among  the  ancient 
£t<7ptians.  ^ 

Indigo,  80  called  from  the  Latin  name  Indicmn^  is  obtained  from 
certain  leguminous  plants,  which  are  cultiyated  much  more  extensively 
in  Bengal  than  anywhere  else.  Considerable  quantities  are  grown 
in  Egypt  and  BraziL  The  mode  of  preparation  is  the  following : 
When  about  to  blossom,  the  plant  is  cut  down  and  tied  up  in  bundles, 
which  are  thrown  into  Wge  cisterns  before  the  sun  has  had  time  to 
wither  them.  Weights  keep  these  bundles  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which,  as  the  process  of  maceration  goes  on,  becomes  tinged 
with  yellow.  The  yeSow  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  cistern, 
and  fresh  water  continues  to  be  added,  till  the  plants  cease  to  give  it  a 
yellow  tinge.  The  yellow  water  is  then  violently  stirred  and  lashed 
with  poles,  the  object  being  to  expose  its  particles  to  the  air,  which 
changes  the  yellow  colour  to  a  deep  blue,  just  as  contact  with  ^the  air 
changes  the  bitten  part  of  an  apple  to  a  brown  colour.  The  blue 
matter  thus  obtained  forms  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern ; 
and  this  sediment,  thoroughly  dried  and  cut  into  sq^uare  blocks,  is  the 
indigo  of  commerce.   It  costs  from  three  to  five  shillings  per  pound ; 

S)t  nearly  four  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  it  are  annually  used  in 
reat  Britain.  It  has  completely  superseded  wo  ad  in  the  preparation 
of  blue  dyes.  * 

Insular  Climate.— See  p.  432. 

Isinglassisa  fine  glue  prepared  in  Russia  from  the  air-bladders  of 
various  kinds  of  fish.  That  prepared  from  the  sturgeon  is  esteemed 
the  best  (p.  128). 

Lichens  appear  in  the  British  Islands  merely  as  roundish,  grey 
and  yellow  patches,  covering  rocks  and  the  bark  of  old  trees,  ^uiey 
are  manufacturers  of  soil  for  higher  species  of  plants.  Several  kindEs 
are  used  by  dyers,  especially  cmbea/r  and  arckU.  The  latter  occurs  in 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  is  largely  imported  from  the  Canary  and 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  from  Madeira,  Barbary,  and  the  Levant. 
Cudbear  grows  on  the  limestone  rocks  of  Scotland,  and  the  north  of 
England,  but  is  chiefly  imported  from  Sweden.  The  colours  obtained 
from  both  are  exceedmgly  beautiful,  but  fugitive ;  and  therefore  they 
are  seldom  used  alone.  Archil  yields  a  rich  purple ;  cudbear  is 
chiefly  employed  to  give  strength  and  brilliancy  to  the  blue  obtained 
from  indigo. 

Llama. — This  animal  has  been  called  the  camel  of  the  Andes.  It 
is  much  smaller  than  the  camel,  being  only  about  twice  the  size  of 
thp  sheep ;  but  it  resembles  the  camel  in  form,  excepting  only  ^t 
it  has  no  hump ;  and  it  has  the  same  internal  stnicturo,  enabling  it  to 
abatain  for  a  long  time  from  water.  Aaabeaatofbordenythe  Uamabaa 
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been  raijeneded  by  the  mole ;  and  it  Is  now  reazed  MxAf  for  die 
Hike  of  its  wool  or  hair,  which  can  be  woven  into  a  textore  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  silk.  The  vaoa  llama  is  the  species  most  hi^ j 
esteemed  for  its  wool ;  doth  maoe  of  it  is  called  alpaca. 

Locusts  belong  to  the  same  dass  of  insects  with  the  grasshopper  and 
the  house  cricket  Their  powers  of  leaping  and  flying  are  extraord- 
inary ;  they  are  gregarious,  and  sometimes  alight  in  such  numbers  as 
to  eat  up  every  green  thing.  They  infest  all  uie  shores  of  the  Medi- 
torranean,  and  the  East  generally.  The  Arabs  eat  tiiem ;  and,  when 
John  the  Baptist  did  the  same,  he  was  merely  using  an  artide  of 
food  common  among  the  poor. 

Loffwood  is  a  dark  red  wood,  imported  in  laige  rough  blodm  out 
from  Sie  stem  of  a  yeiy  fine  tree,  which  grows  in  uie  forests  of  South 
America,  particularly  in  Honduras.  When  boiled  in  water,  this 
wood  communicates  to  the  water  its  own  dark  red  colour,  and,  if  a  few 
drops  of  Yinefl»r  or  any  other  acid  be  added,  the  red  acquires  a  veiy 
bright  hue.  Bed  ink  is  made  in  this  way,  but  it  requires  the  addition 
of  a  little  alum,  or  some  other  chemical  substance  to  render  it  perma- 
nent If,  insteEui  of  the  add,  a  little  soda  or  potash  is  put  into  the 
water,  the  red  is  turned  to  a  dark  blue  or  purple,  and,  by  careful 
management,  nearly  every  shade  of  these  colours  may  be  obtained. 
This  wood  is  very  hard,  and  is  cut  into  blodcs  with  great  difficulty. 
After  these  blocKS  are  brought  to  this  country,  they  are  cut  up  or 
rasped  very  fine,  in  mills  constructed  for  the  purpose.  So  much  bi 
this  wood  used  by  our  dyers,  that  about  40,000  tons  of  it  are  annually 
imported  from  South  America. 

Maccaroni  is  made  of  nothing  but  wheaten  flour  and  water,  the 
tubular  form  being  given  to  it  by  forcing  the  paste  through  holes  of  a 
peculiar  construction.  The  best  is  made  from  a  hard  wheat  imported 
orom  the  Black  Sea.  The  lamironiy  ix.,  houseless  beggars  of  Naples, 
are  very  dexterous  in  swallowing  great  lengths  of  maccaroni  without 
brealdng  them ;  and,  in  asking  urns,  they  are  wont  to  promise  an 
exhibition  of  this  sort  by  way  of  an  inducement  to  give.  Vermicelli 
ia  just  a  smaller  form  of  maccaroni ;  the  smallest  of  all  is  called 
feddini. 

Mace.— See  Nutmeg. 

Mahogany  is  obtained  from  a  maiestic  and  beautiful  tree,  which 

Sows  in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  but  is  most  abundant  in 
onduras.  The  trunk  is  often  forty  feet  high,  and  six  feet  thick. 
The  chief  sources  of  supplv  are  Honduras,  Cuba,  and  San  Doniinffo ; 
the  mahogany  of  the  islimas  is  of  superior  quality,  but  in  snuJler  kgs 
than  that  of  the  continent  Messrs.  JBroadwood,  tne  cdebrated  piano- 
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forte  manuliftctareTs,  onoe  paid  j£3000  for  three  logs  of  mahogany,  the 
'produce  of  a  single  tree.  These  were  pieces  of  rare  beauty,  which, 
when  polished,  reflected  the  light  in  the  most  varied  manner,  and  pre- 
sented a  different  figure  from  whateyer  direction  the  surface  was 
viewed.  ' 

Maize,  or  Indian  Com  (p.  441),  is  a  plant  that  sends  up,  to  the 
height  of  eiffht  feet,  a  stalk,  which  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  stem 
of  tne  most  luxuriant  hemlock,  and  bears  the  ears,  called  cobs,  at  in- 
tervals on  its  sides.  The  cobs  are  enclosed  in  a  large  leafy  sheath, 
which  is  much  used  for  making  paper  in  the  United  States  ;  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Sicily,  and  the  Azores,  where  this  com  is  also  grown,  Hiese 
sheat£i  are  employed  in  great  quantities  as  wrappings  for  oranges. 
Nearly  every  orange  and  lemon  which  comes  to  this  country  is 
wrapped  in  one  of  these  sheaths  before  being  packed,  as  it  is  found 
that  these  fruits  decay  very  rapidly  if  not  kept  apart  from  one  another 
by  some  dry  material  Cigarettes  are  sometimes  made  by  rolling  up  a 
•mall  portion  of  cut  tobacco  in  a  piece  of  the  Indian  com  sheath.  The 
pithy  centre  of  the  cob  is  frequently  cut  into  stoppers  for  bottles  and 
small  casks.   All  the  woody  parts  of  maize  are  used  for  fueL 

Mandioc.— See  Tapioca. 

Manna  is  the  hardened  gum  of  a  species  of  ash  which  grows  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  exudes  spontaneously  in  «nall  quantities,  but 
most  of  the  manna  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
tree.   Sicily  and  Calabria  are  our  chief  sources  of  supply. 

Martello  Towers  are  circular  forts,  two  storeys  high,  used  as  sea- 
board defences.  In  the  under  storey  stores  are  kept ;  the  upper  is  a 
casemate,  the  roof  being  vaulted  and  shell-proof.  They  derive  their 
name  from  MorteUaj  %.e.,  Myrtle  Bay,  in  Corsica,  whence  the  model  of 
pur  Martello  Towers  was  taken. 

Millet,  or  Durra  (p.  441),  is  a  grain  resembling  Indian  com  in 
shape,  but  much  smaller  in  size.  The  English  autumn  is  neither  dry 
nor  warm  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Mirage  is  a  tantalizing  phenomenon  frequently  seen  in  the  desert 
regions  warm  countries.  The  horizon  presents  the  appearance  of 
water,  in  which  terrestrial  objects  are  reflected.  In  Egypt,  the  villages, 
bong  built  on  mounds,  are  reflected  so  as  to  resemble  islands  in  a  l^e. 
The  French  soldiers  in  Egypt  were  often  craelly  disappointed  by  the 
mirage.  It  is  accounted  for  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Fata 
Morgana. 

Modern  Fortifications  oppose  ramparts  of  earth  to  the  enemy, 
instead  of  the  stone  walls  whicn  characterize  ancient  fortifications. 
ThB  invention  of  gunpowder  necessitated  the  change. 

2  H 
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»  Teiy  couBd  kind  of  •oft  wgi^  «e  obtoiDcd  6wn  mnliani 
MonioonA.— See  p.  422. 

Mormoni, — ^llie  Marmam,  or  iMUer-daj  Seinti^  ne  s  leoeni  eeefe 
fbandedintiieUnitedSlatesbf  one  Joe  Smith.  Their  Bible  is  called 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  Whererer  they  hare  settled  in  oonndeniUe 
nnmbeiSy  thej  have  raideied  themselres  odious  hj  their  social 
pecnliaritiesy  psrticalailj'  poljeamy.  In  1846,  they  stood  a  regolar 
•iette  in  the  city  of  KauTOo,  which  they  had  foonded  in  Illinois ;  but 
ai  length  they  were  fbroed  to  leave  that  stata  They  marched  thence^ 
in  soooesriTe  oompaniai,  across  the  MissisBqyid  and  the  Bocky  Moon- 
tains^  till  they  readied  the  Talley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  There  they 
boilt  a  city,  and  for  some  tame  set  the  federal  authority  of  the  United 
States  at  defiance.  Troops  were  sent  to  quell  this  insubordinafcioii, 
and  the  Mormons  submitted  without  risking  an  engagement 

Naphtha  is  the  finest  sort  of  petroleum. 

Kutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  a  fruit  The  tree  producing  it  flourishes 
best  in  the  Bonda  Islands,  Malaysia ;  it  is  about  thirty  feet  hig^  has 
laurel-like  leaves,  and  bears  a  prtrfiision  of  small  pinkish  flowers  in 
bunches.  The  nature  of  the  fruit  is  best  understood  by  imagining  a 
filbert-nut  growing  inside  a  middle«zed  pear.  The  valuable  parts  are 
represented  by  the  kernel  and  green  husk  of  the  filbert ;  the  kernel  is 
the  nutmeg,  and  the  husk  or  membraneous  covering  <xf  the  shell  is 
maee.  both  being  valuable  spices.  The  shell  of  the  nutmeg  is  thin, 
brittle,  and  of  a  shining  brown  colour.  The  fleshy  part,  represented 
by  the  pear,  is  not  often  eaten,  as  it  tastes  somewhat  like  turpentine. 

Opium  is  obtained  from  the  white  poppy.  An  incision  is  made  in 
the  top  of  the  plant,  and  the  white  milky  juice  which  flows  from  it 
soon  hardens  into  the  reddish  brown  opium  of  commerce.  Opium  can 
be  produced  in  England  ;  but  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India,  fnrnish  the 
largest  quantities.  Most  of  what  is  grown  in  India  passes  into  China 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  opium-smoking  {urevails.  Small 
balls  of  opium,  punned  by  boiling,  are  put  into  a  pipe  with  combustible 
matter  ;  a  few  whifis  are  taken,  and  then  the  opium  smoker  lies  down 
and  resigns  himself  to  delightful  dreams.  Opium-smoking  is  as  great 
a  social  plague  in  China  as  diam-drinking  in  Scotland. 

Palms. — ^The  palm  is  an  endogenous  tree,  attaining, at  the  equator, 
the  hekht  of  200  feet  Many  species  are  eminently  useful  The  dates 
yieldeaby  one  kind,  which  abounds  in  Northern  Africa,  are  an  im- 
portant article  of  food  for  man,  and,  when  barley  is  scarce,  for  horses 
and  cattle  too.  The  ooooa-nut^  the  fruit  of  another  species,  vexy 
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abundajit  in  Ceylon  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  contains  both  food  and 
drink,  md  constitutes  the  principal  sustenance  of  the  poorer  natiyes. 
Moreoyer,  the  solid  contents  of  the  nut  yield  an  excellent  oil :  the 
fibre  of  the  husk  is  manufactured  into  coidaffe  and  matting,  ana  the 
shell  of  the  nut  into  drinking  curs  and  yesseb  of  measure.  The  pith 
of  a  third  species,  which  al^unds  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  is  manu- 
factured into  sago,  one  tree  yielding  as  much  as  from  600  to  800  lbs. 
A  fourth  species,  indigenous  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  yields  what 
is  called  palm-oil,  that  yellow  butter-like  substance  witii  which  the 
wheels  of  railway  carriages  are  greased ;  it  is  lar^ly  used  in  candle- 
making.  The  only  kind  indigenous  to  Europe  is  the  dwarf  palm, 
which  occurs  in  the  three  southern  peninsulas,  but  only  on  their 
shores.  South  America  excels  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  number 
and  beauty  of  its  palms. 

Pasquin  is  the  name  of  a  mutilated  statue  which  stands  at  the 
comer  of  a  street  in  Rome.  There  once  liyed  near  it  a  witty  tailor 
named  Pasquino,  whose  sayings  were  called  PcLsqymate;  hence  our 
own  pasquivades,  a  synonyme  for  lampoons.  The  modem  Romans  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  this  species  of  composition,  and  it  became  a  custom 
among  them  to  placard  their  lampoons  on  or  near  this  statue.  In  this 
way  the  name  of  the  tailor  passed  to  the  statue. 

Pearl-ashes  are  Potashes  purified  by  intense  heat.  They  are 
largely  used  in  the  manufiEu^ture  of  fiint-glass,  and  the  softer  kinds  of 
soap. 

P  earls  are  concretions  found  in  yarious  spnecies  of  shell-fish.  They 
are  believed  to  originate  in  the  presence,  within  the  shell,  of  some 
foreign  particle,  which  the  animal,  for  its  own  protection,  covers  oyer 
with  the  same  sort  of  matter  as  constitutes  the  mner  layers  of  the  shell 
itself.  The  best  are  found  in  what  is  called  the  mother-of-pearl  oyster, 
mother-of-pearl  being  merely  its  shell  polished.  This  species  is  most 
abundant  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  particularly  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  at  Ceylon,  and  the  Sooloo  Islands  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. The  most  productive  pearl-fishery  is  that  of  Bahrein  Island  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  value  annually  obtained  exceeding  one  quarter  of 
a  million  sterling.  Diving  is  the  method  employed  to  reach  the  banks. 
The  divers  compress  their  nostrils  with  a  piece  of  hom,  and  stuff  their 
ears  with  bees*  wax  to  keep  the  water  out ;  having  fastened  a  net 
around  their  middle  to  contain  the  oysters,  they  aid  their  descent 
by  a  stone  let  down  from  a  boat  by  a  rope,  which  the  diver  shakes 
when  he  wishes  to  be  drawn  up  again.  Ordinarily  they  don't  remain 
more  than  ten  nunutes  under  water.  A  hundred  thousand  pounds 
and  upwards  have  been  given  for  a  single  pearl  of  rare  size  and  beauty. 
The  Ceylon  peark  are  t&  most  highly  esteemed  in  England. 
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Pepper. — Jamaica  pepper  is  the  dried  berry  of  a  imall  tree,  some- 
what like  the  myrtle  in  its  habit  of  growth.  Black  pepper  is  the 
dried  berry  of  a  climbiDg  plant.  When  gathered  it  is  red  like  a  holly- 
berry,  but  it  blackens  as  it  dries.  White  pepper  is  obtained  in  the 
following  manner :  the  black  pepper-corns  jnst  mentioned  are  soaked, 
and  then  yiolently  shaken  about  m  rough  bags  till  the  black  wrinkled 
surface,  which  has  been  softened  b^  the  soaking,  is  rubbed  off.  The 
smooth  white  seed  which  remains  is  the  white  pepper  of  the  shops. 
Cayenne  pepper  is  not  obtained  from  a  pepper-plant  at  all,  but  from 
the  red  pod-like  berries  of  the  capsicum. 

Petroleum  (rock-oil)  is  a  mineral  tar  which  flows  from  beds  associ- 
ated with  coal  strata.  It  is  found  in  Japan,  Birmah,  Persia,  the  penin- 
sula of  Abcheron  on  the  Caspian,  Siberia,  Italy,  France,  Canada,  and 
the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  Herodotus 
has  described  a  well  of  it,  which  still  exists  in  Zante.  In  N.  America, 
the  discovery  of  petroleum  wells,  like  that  of  gold  diggings,  has  created 
sudden  prosperity  throughout  extensive  districts.  In  this  country, 
and  particularly  at  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  chemists  obtain  it  from 
a  higlily  bituminous  shale,  called  Boghead  coal,  which  yields  also  a  wax- 
like supstance  suitable  for  candle-making,  several  oils  both  for  burning 
and  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  a  detergent  liquid.  See  A  s  p h alt. 

Pistachio  Nuts  are  the  produce  of  a  large  bush  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  indigenous  to  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  and  now 
naturalized  over  the  wnole  south  of  Europe.  They  are  of  about  the 
same  size  as  filberts,  but  more  oblone  and  pointed ;  they  are  both 
sweeter  and  more  oily  than  almonds,  and  have  a  light  a^eeable  flavour 
of  their  own.  They  are  prized  in  Levantine  countries  as  a  dessert, 
and  for  confectionary. 

Pitch  is  obtained  by  boiling  tar  till  all  the  volatile  matters  are 
driven  off.  It  is  used  in  ship-building  to  close  up  the  seams,  and  to 
preserve  the  wood  from  the  effects  of  water. 

Plumbago,  or  black  lead,  is  used  for  various  purposes,  besides  the 
manufacture  of  lead  pencils,  as  the  polishing  of  cast-iron  uteilsils,  and 
the  diminution  of  friction  in  machinery.  The  plumbago  of  Borrowdale, 
Cumberland,  is  so  superior  to  every  other  kind,  that  it  is  used  for  no 
other  purpose  than  the  manufacture  of  lead-pencils.  It  occurs,  not  in 
veins,  out  in  detached  pieces,  and  the  miners  work  on  till  they  come 
upon  them  by  chance.  Formerly  the  Borrowdale  mine  was  opened 
only  at  intervals,  lest  the  value  ot  its  produce  should  fall  by  a  glut  of 
the  market.  It  is  constantly  open  now,  but  the  yield  is  scanty.  In- 
ferior plumbago  is  imported  from  Spain  and  Ceylon. 

Polders  is  the  name  given  in  Holland  to  lands  which  lie  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  or  the  adjacent  river.  Some  of  them  are  forty 
feet  below  high-water  mark.   They  are  merely  the  beds  of  lakes  or 

^rshes  out  of  which  the  water  has  been  literally  pumped,  and  they 
dd  soon  return  to  their  former  condition  were  the  pumps  with* 
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drawn.  Some  polders  are  very  large,  aa  the  Beemster  polder,  near 
Edam,  North  Holland,  which  measures  fifteen  miles  in  circumference. 
Quite  recently,  Haarlem  Lake,  which  measured  fourteen  miles  by  ten 
miles,  was  pumped  so  far  dry  that  40,000  acres  of  good  land  were  re- 
claimed, and  put  under  tillage  or  pasturage.  It  has  been  proposed  to  do 
the  same  with  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  but  that  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

Pomegranates  are  very  highly  valued  in  warm  countries  for  the 
cooling  juice  they  contain.  In  shape,  the  pomegranate  resembles  a 
large  apple,  but  the  rind  is  as  hard  as  the  bark  of  a  tree,  though 
beautifully  coloured  like  a  rosy  apple  when  ripe.  The  inside  is  filled 
with  a  great  number  of  berries,  of  the  size  and  colour  of  our  red  currant, 
which  they  very  much  resemble ;  these  are  filled  with  a  sweet  juice, 
which  is  particularly  agreeable  in  hot  climates,  although  not  much 
esteemed  in  this  country.  Pomegranates  grow  on  small  trees  like 
myrtles.  The  flower  is  scarlet,  and  the  tree  is  cultivated  for  its 
beautiful  appearance,  no  less  than  for  its  fruit,  in  India,  in  northern 
Africa,  and  in  southern  Europe,  particularly  Italy  and  Spain. 

Potashes  are  obtained  by  boiling  the  ashes  of  wood  in  water, 
straining  them,  and  evaporating  them  to  dryness.  This  process  is 
usually  performed  in  iron  pots ;  hence  the  name.  Herbaceous  plants 
yield  the  largest  portion,  and  shrubs  more  than  trees.  Our  chief 
supplies  are  derived  from  America,  Russia,  and  Poland.  The  potashes 
of  tfie  United  States  are  the  most  highly  esteemed. 

Prester  John  is  a  name  which  was  given  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
a  supposed  Christian  prince  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  He  is  first  men- 
tioned by  John  Carpini,  a  Franciscan,  sent  by  Innocent  iv.,  in  1246, 
to  Batou  Khan,  son  of  Genghis  ;  and  many  suppose  the  story  to  have 
originated  in  the  resemblance  between  the  institutions  and  forms  of 
Buddhism  and  those  of  Romanism,  even  the  Franciscan  dress  hems 
common  to  both.  The  belief  in  Prester  John's  existence  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When  the  Portuguese  first  visited 
India,  they  inquired  after  him,  but  found  no  Christians  in  that  country, 
except  a  few  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula.  When  it  came  to 
be  known  that  the  Abyssinians  professed  Christianity,  thejr  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  subjects  of  Prester  John ;  and  his  identification  was  the 
principal  object  of  the  earliest  embassy  from  the  West  to  Abyssinia. 

R a  i  s  i  n  8  are  dried  crapes.  The  finest  are  obtained  by  cutting  the 
stalk  of  the  bunches  half  through,  wlien  the  grapes  are  nearly  ripe,  and 
then  leaving  them  suspended  on  the  vine,  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Thus 
prepared,  the  raisins  preserve  even  the  beautiful  bloom  which  covers 
the  grape.  Another  quality  is  obtained  by  gathering  the  bunches, 
dippmg  them  in  a  ley  made  of  the  ashes  of  vine-tendrils,  and  then 
exposing  them  to  the  sun  to  be  dried.  Generally,  more  or  less  of  the 
drying  process  is  accomplished  in  heated  apartments,  the  bunches 
bemg  sprinkled  the  while  with  a  solution  of  soda  or  potash,  which 
causes  the  grape  to  candy,  and  form  those  little  lumps  so  well  known 
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as  the  sweetest  parts  of  the  oommon  nusin.  The  best  raisiiis  oome 
from  Mala^  Spain. 

Reindeer. — This  animal  is  as  indispensable  to  the  Laplander  as 
the  camel  is  to  the  Arab.  Its  foot  expands  on  being  put  to  the  ground, 
so  that  it  can  readily  walk  on  a  snowy  or  swampy  sur&oe  ;  and  in 
winter  it  requires  no  other  nutriment  than  moss,  which  it  can  scent 
beneath  the  snow.  The  Laplander  uses  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the 
reindeer  for  food,  and  its  skin  for  clothing :  its  horns  he  converts  into 
spoons,  and  its  sinews  into  thread. 

Benaissance  is  a  French  word  used,  for  the  sake  of  oonvenienoe, 
to  denote  that  revival  of  letters  which  heralded  in  the  Beformation, 
and  advanced  paari  passu  along  with  it.  In  architecture,  it  denotes  that 
style  of  building  and  decoration  which  became  fashionable  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bice  (p.  440)  prefers  the  low  moist  lands  of  sub-tropical  countries. 
It  very  much  resembles  the  common  oat ;  and  when  thrashed  from  the 
straw,  the  grain  is  still  enclosed,  like  the  grain  of  oats,  by  a  yellow 
husk :  in  this  state  it  is  called  pcMy.  Patna  rice  is  more  esteemed  in 
Europe  than  any  other  kind  imported  from  the  East ;  but  the  rice 
of  South  Carolina  is  Oi*nsidered  tne  best  of  alL 

Bosewood,  so  called  from  the  fragrance  it  diffuses  on  being  cut, 
is  obtained  from  a  forei^t  tree,  which  grows  in  Central  and  Soutli 
America,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  in  Siam.  The  logs  are  nearly 
two  feet  in  width,  which  argues  a  large  tree.  Our  supplies  are  ob- 
tained from  Honduras  and  Brazil ;  the  rosewood  of  Kio  de  Janeiro 
brings  the  highest  price.   Siam  supplies  China. 

Bound  Towers.—These  monuments,  so  characteristic  of  Ireland, 
are  of  small  diameter,  and  upwards  of  100  feet  high,  with  a  door  at  a 
considerable  height  from  the  ground.  They  are  always  near  a  church : 
but  whether  the  church  came  to  them,  or  they  to  the  church,  whether 
thev  are  of  Pagan  or  Christian  origin,  is  uncertain.  They  are  strange- 
looking,  but  not  beautiful,  and  have  never  been  imitated  till  lately,  when 
the  Irish  erected  one  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  in  a  cemetery  near  Dublin. 

Bubicon  is  the  name  of  the  small  stream  which  separated  OtBsar^s 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  the  rest  of  what  we  now  caU  Italy,  on 
the  Adriatic  side.  His  crossing  the  Bubicon  with  an  army  was  there- 
fore an  overt  act  of  civil  war,  which  could  not  be  undone.  Hence 
crossing  ^  Rubicon  has  become  a  proverbial  phrase  for  any  dedsive 
initiatoiy  step. 

Saffron  is  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  obtained  from  the  stigmata  of 
a  species  of  crocus,  extensivelv  cultivatea  in  Spain,  France,  and  Sicily, 
often  adulterated  with  the  petals  of  other  plants,  particularly  of 
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marigold.  Some  of  it  is  grown  in  Cambrid^hiie ;  and  Kngliali  saffron 
is  repated  the  best  It  is  used  in  medicine,  in  cookeiy  and  confec- 
tionary, in  painting  and  dyeing.  Ann  otto  has  supplanted  it  in 
dairies  as  a  colouring  matter  for  butter  and  cheese. 

Sago  is  the  prepared  pith  of  a  palm  which  srows  in  all  the  spice 
islan(&  of  the  ilastem  Archipelago.  The  tree  is  about  thirty  feet  high, 
and  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  The  trunk  becomes  hollow  as  uie 
fruit  ripens  ;  but,  before  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  the  interior  of  the 
trunk  18  filled  with  a  spongy  farinaceous  matter,  about  a  foot  thick, 
which  is  converted  into  sago-meal  by  grinding,  washing,  and  dr^g. 
Sin^pore  is  the  great  dep6t  of  the  sago  sent  to  this  country.  Arriving 
at  Singapore  in  a  comparatively  unrefined  state,  it  is  granulated  and 
bleached  there  by  Chinese  settlers. 

Sanctuary. — In  Roman  Catholic  times,  certain  churches  were  set 
apart  as  asylums  for  fugitives  from  justice ;  and,  if  the  criminal  showed 
si^ns  of  repentance  within  a  prescribed  term,  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities saved  him  from  the  rigours  of  Uie  law.  The  sanctuary  of  Holy- 
rood,  Edinburgh,  though  available  only  for  debtors,  is  a  remnant  of 
this  custom.  Any  debtor  wliatever  is  safe  from  his  creditors  within 
these  precincts  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  those  who  inscribe  their 
names  in  a  register  kept  for  the  purpose  may  enjoy  the  immunity  as 
long  as  they  please. 

Sandal-woodis  obtained  from  a  tree  that  grows  in  Malabar,  Timor, 
and  the  Feejee  Islands  (p.  390).  The  tree  resembles  a  large  m^nrtle,  and 
the  stem  is  always  under  a  foot  in  diameter  close  to  the  root.  After  being 
cut  down  and  barked,  the  stem  is  buried  in  a  dry  place  for  two  months, 
that  the  white  ants  may  eat  off  the  outer  wood,  without  touching  the 
heart,  which  is  the  sandal  of  commerce.  Sandal-wood  is  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  yields  an  agreeable  perfume.  The  Hindoos  use  it  as 
ft  perfume  in  their  funeral  ceremonies ;  but  the  Chinese  are  its  prin- 
cipal consumers :  they  manufacture  it  into  fans  and  small  articles  oi 
furniture,  and  use  it,  when  ground  into  powder,  as  a  cosmetia 

Santa  Casa,  the  ItaMsji  for  Holy  Hovm,  is  the  name  given  to  a 
small  house  of  red  brick,  over  which  a  large  church  has  been  built  at 
Loretto,  in  the  Papal  States.  This  house  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  in 
which  the  Virgin  Mary  lived  at  Nazareth,  ana  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  by  &n^ls  to  Dalmatia,  in  1291,  and  thence,  in  1294,  to  its 
present  site.  The  town  which  sprang  up  around  it  was  named  after 
XAuretta^  the  woman  on  whose  propertv  the  angels  deposited  their 
burden.  The  outside  of  the  Santa  Casa  has  been  covered  with  marble 
slabs,  bearing  scriptural  bas-reliefs  ;  the  inside  is  fitted  up  as  a  chapd, 
with  an  altar  on  which  are  many  objects  of  great  value,  whilst  a  multitude 
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Tapioca  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  bitter  cauc^  which 
grows  over  all  South  Ameri(^  but  principally  in  Brasily  where  it  is 
called  mandioc  The  root  is  like  well-grown  beet,  or  mangold  wuizel, 
in  both  size  and  shape ;  and  the  juice  of  it  is  so  noxious  that  the 
Indians  dip  their  arrows  in  it  to  poison  theuL  Meal  is  obtained  from 
the  mandioca  root  precisely  as  starch  is  obtained  from  potatoes.  The 
dr^ng  of  it  over  a  slow  fire,  which  is  the  last  step  in  tne  process,  de- 
prives it  of  all  poisonous  qualities.  Tapioca  is  merdy  the  finer  particles 
of  mandioca  meaL 

Tar  is  obtained  from  pine  or  fir  trees,  especially  the  roots,  by  a  pro- 
cess which  has  remained  unchanged  from  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  roots,  together  with  logs  and  billets  of  fir,  are  trmed 
into  a  round  stack  tapering  towards  the  top.  This  stack  is  let  into  a 
conical  hole,  which  is  generally  dug  in  the  side  of  a  bank,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  cast-iron  pan  with  a  spout  projecting  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  bank ;  the  whole  is  then  coyered  over  with  turf,  which 
is  pressed  down  so  hard  as  to  prevent  the  escape  even  of  smoke ; 
lastly,  the  billets  are  kindled,  and  during  the  slow  combustion  which 
takes  place,  the  tar  exudes,  dropping  into  the  iron  pan,  from  which  it 
is  forthwith  conveyed  by  the  projecting  spout  into  a  barrel  Tar  is 
thus  nothing  but  the  combined  turpentine  and  sap  of  the  tree : 
what  remains  in  the  hole  is  the  woody  fibre  reduced  to  charcoaL 
The  tar  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Tea  is  a  hardy  evergreen  of  from  three  feet  to  six  feet  in  height, 
and  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  myrtle.  It  groYrs  from 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator  to  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  but  has 
been  most  successfulhr  cultivated  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China, 
which  lie  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  There  it  forms  as  important  an 
element  in  rural  economy  as  does  the  vine  in  Southern  France  :  it  pre- 
fers also  the  same  sort  of  situation,  viz.,  hilly  tracts,  not  so  well  adapted 
as  the  lower  lands  for  the  growth  of  corn.  In  three  years  the  tea 
shrub  reaches  maturity,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  be  gathered.  There 
are  four  gatherings  in  the  year,  the  first  in  April,  just  before  the  leaf- 
buds  open,  the  second  in  May,  the  third  in  June,  and  the  fourth  in 
Aumist.  The  first  gathering  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  choicest  leaf- 
bu(&,  which  constitute  Pekoe,  the  finest  quality  of  black  tea  ;  the  last 
gathering  is  of  lai^  and  old  leaves,  and  yields  the  coarsest  tea.  The 
plant  which  yields  Paraguay  tea  (p.  391)9  is  quite  different  from  the 
above. 

Trade-winds.— See  pp.  420,  421. 

Truffles  are  a  black  species  of  fungus^  which  grows  in  connexion 
with  the  roots  of  trees,  particularly  the  beech,  and  never  rises  to  the 
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Borfaoe  of  Uie  gronncL  They  bave  been  found  in  Northamptonshire  ; 
and  are  abundant  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Italy,  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  in  Japan.  They  are  usually  about  a  foot  below  the  sur&ce  ;  and 
both  dogs  and  pigs  have  been  trained  to  assist  men  in  finding  them 
out.   They  are  r^oned  a  great  delicacy. 

Turpentine  is  the  resinous  juice  which  exudes  from  pine-trees, 
the  commonest  kind  being  obtained  from  the  Scotch  fir.  It  is  more 
abundantly  produced  in  tne  United  States  than  anywhere  else.  Trees 
forty  years  old  and  upward  are  selected ;  the  bark  is  wounded  in 
March,  and  a  small  hole  made  in  the  ground  immediately  below  the 
incision ;  the  exudation  goes  on  till  October,  dropping  into  the  small 
holes,  which  hold  about  eleven  pints,  and  are  emptied  five  or  six  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  appearance  common  turpentine  very 
much  resembles  made  honey.  The  oil  of  turpentine  is  obtained  from 
turpentine  proper  by  distillation,  the  residuum  being  a  brownish, 
resmous  mass,  the  common  rosin  of  commerce. 

V  anilla  is  a  climbing  plant  extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico  for  the 
sake  of  its  seeds,  which  impart  to  chocolate  a  peculiar  and  delicious 
fragrance.  Vanilla  grows  to  the  height  of  from  eighteen  feet  to  twenty 
feet ;  the  fruit  is  {rom  eight  inches  to  ten  inches  long,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour,  which  darkens  into  a  deep  brown :  it  is  fiul  of  innumerable 
small  seeds  like  grains  of  sand.  The  vanilla  imported  from  Brazil  is 
much  inferior  to  the  Mexican. 

Vitrified  Forts. — These  are  round  enclosures,  built  of  stones 
cemented  together  by  some  material  that  has  been  vitrified  by  fire, 
the  stones  themselves  beins  also  partially  vitrified.  What  the  exact 
process  of  vitrifiaAtion  had  been  is  not  certainly  known.  These  forts 
occur  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  but  especially  in  Inverness-shire. 

Volcanoes. — See  p.  417. 

Wakes. — This  is  the  name  of  a  custom  which  is  now  confined  to 
Ireland,  that,  viz.,  of  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  a  person  who  has 
died  sitting  up  with  his  corpse  night  after  night  till  it  is  buried.  The 
body  is  usually  surrounded  bv  lighted  candles,  and  the  company  find 
entertainment  in  eating,  drinking,  and  talking.  Wakes  are  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  the  superstitious  fear  that  evil  spirits  might  steal 
away  the  corpse  at  night ;  they  are  now  maintained  by  a  popular  feel- 
ing that  they  honour  the  dead« 

Waldenses  are  an  ancient  Christian  community  occupying  three 
or  four  valleys  in  Piedmont  They  are  remarkable  for  their  constant 
resbtance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Pope,  whose  supremacy  they 
never  acknowledged,  and  for  the  cruel  persecutions  which  they  endured 
during  several  centuries,  because  of  their  nonoonformity.  Their  prin- 
ciples are  substantially  those  of  Protestlmts  in  general  Their  claims 
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to  toleration  are  now  acknowledge  and  a  few  yean  ago  they  bnilt, 
with  Pkotestant  aid,  their  first  church  in  Turin. 

Walrus,  also  called  searhorse,  and  sea-eow,  is  a  camiTorons  marine 
animal,  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Spltzbergen  and  Hudson's  Bay.  It 
is  larger  than  an  ox,  attaining  sometimes  the  length  of  twenty  feet. 
In  shape  it  resembles  the  seal  much  more  than  the  ox ;  its  body,  which 
is  thick  in  the  middle,  tapers  towards  the  tail ;  its  legs  are  short  and 
the  toes  are  connected  by  webs.  The  walrus  is  gregarious  imd.  sh^, 
but  veij  fierce  when  attacked.  It  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  oil, 
and  the  ivory  of  its  tusks. 

Waterspouts  are  described  as  follows  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  : 
— "  Below  a  dense  cloud,  the  sea  appeals  to  be  greatly  agitated  within 
a  circular  area  from  100  to  120  yards  in  diameter,  the  wares  tending 
rapidly  to  the  centre  of  the  agitated  mass,  where  a  yast  body  of  water 
or  aqueous  vapour  is  formed :  from  hence  there  rises,  with  a  spiral 
movement  towards  the  cloud,  a  column  of  a  conical  form  resemblm^a 
trumpet  Vertically  above  this  ascending  column,  there  is  formt^  in 
the  cloud,  but  in  an  inverted  position,  a  corresponding  cone,  whose 
apex  gradually  approaches  that  of  the  ascending  column,  and  at  len^ 
both  are  united,  and  the  junction  has  been  observed  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  waterspout  is  said  to  be  accompanied 
also,  during  its  formation,  with  a  rumbling  noise  like  thunder.  The 
whole  column,  which,  after  the  junction  of  the  two  cones,  extends  from 
the  sea  to  the  cloudis,  assumes  a  magnificent  appearance,  being  of  a 
light  colour  near  its  axis,  but  dark  along  the  sides.  Acted  on  by 
the  wind,  the  column  assumes  a  position  oblique  to  the  horizon,  but  in 
calm  weather  it  maintains  its  vertical  position,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  carried  along  the  surfiEice  of  the  sea.  Sometimes  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  move  with  different  velocities,  causing  the  parts  to  separate 
from  each  other  often  with  a  loud  report.  The  whole  of  the  vapour 
is  at  length  absorbed  in  the  air,  or  it  descends  to  the  sea  in  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain.  When  a  waterspout  occurs  above  land,  there  is  conse- 
quently no  ascending  column  of  water  to  meet  that  which  descends. 
Such  waterspouts  often  burst,  discharging  immense  torrents  of  rain, 
and  causing  great  destruction.  Waterspouts  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  formed  b^  whirlwinds  of  extreme  intensity ;  others  ascribe  their 
origin  to  electnc  agency." 

Whale. — The  common  whale  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  blubber  of 
which,  on  being  boiled  down,  ;pelds  train  oil,  is  the  largest  marine 
animal  known,  attaining  sometimes  the  length  of  150  feet ;  but  the 
length  of  those  caught  now,  seldom  exceeds  one-third  of  that.  The 
blubber,  or  whale  fat,  lies  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  is  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  only  other  part  of  the  whale 
used  by  us  is  the  homy  iubstanoe  called  tffkaUibanef  which  adheres  in 
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thin  parallel  laminsB  to  the  animal's  upper  jaw.  The  Esquimaux 
make  use  of  other  parts,  eating  the  flesh,  dothing  themselves  with  the 
strong  membranes  of  the  abdomen,  and  clazing  the  windows  of  their 
huts  with  the  more  transparent,  dividing  tne  sinoYrs  into  filaments  with 
which  they  sew,'  and  converting  the  bones  into  props  for  their  huts, 
harpoons,  &c.  There  was  once  a  whale  fisheiy  in  the  £av  of  Biscay, 
where  now  not  a  single  whale  can  be  found.  Even  in  the  northern 
seafl,  several  stations  have  been  successively  abandoned,  either  because 
the  whale  was  really  exterminated,  or  in  consequence  of  the  animal's 
sagacity  leading  it  to  seek  regions  less  frequented  by  its  persecutor, 
man.  The  whale  fishery  has  been  declining  of  late  years  from  another 
cause,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  gas,  and  the  increased  importation  of 
vegetable  oik,  which  has  lessened  the  demand  for  train  oil,  and  con- 
sequently the  whaler^s  profits.  South  of  the  equator,  whales  are  not 
confined  to  the  polar  seas.  The  common  black  whale  abounds  on  the 
coasts  of  Brazil,  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Australia.  The  sea-elephant,  a  creature  intermediate  between  the 
walrus  of  the  northern  seas  and  the  seal,  and  which  yields  an  oil 
scarcely  distin^ishable  from  that  of  the  common  black  whale,  prefers 
the  colder  regions  around  the  islands  of  Desolation,  South  Gieorgia, 
and  South  Shetland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spermaceti  whale  is 
found  in  all  tropical  climates,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand. 
Spermaceti  is  prepared  from  the  brain,  which  is  large  enough  in  whales 
of  ordinary  size  to  fill  twelve  barrels. 

Wo  ad  is  the  plant  from  which  the  blue  dye  was  anciently  obtained 
in  Britain.  It  is  still  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Flanders, 
where  a  little  of  it  is  thought  to  improve  the  blue  obtained  from 
indigo.  The  colouring  matter  in  woad  is  yielded  by  the  leaves ;  they 
are  firat  dried,  then  bruised,  and  made  into  a  paste,  which  is  formed 
into  balls  ;  these  balls,  after  fermentatioui  fall  into  a  dry  powder,  and 
in  this  state  woad  is  sold  to  the  dyers. 
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 English  Etymology                                           2  0 

 English  Etymology  for  Junior  Classes                     0  4 

Comnon's  System  of  English  Grammar.                                     2  6 

 First  Spelling  Book                                                0  6 

CoWPfi&'B  Poems,  with  Life  by  M*Diarmid                                2  0 

Daloleish's  English  Composition  in  Prose  and  Verse,  based  on 

Grammatical  Synthesis  [The  Key,  2s.  6d.]                             2  6 

  Grammatical  Analysis,  with  Progressiye  Exercises. 

Just  published  [Key  to  Ditto,  Is.  6d.]                                   0  9 

Demaus'  Selections  from  Paradise  Lost,  with  Notes                     1  6 

.....4  Analysis  of  Sentences,  reduced  to                               0  3 

Ewikg's  Principles  of  Elocution,  improved  by  Cah>ert^                  3  6 

Fisher's  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  Explained                      2  0 

Fulton's  Edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary                                 1  6 

Lenioe's  Child's  A,  B,  C,  Part  I.  lid.— Part  II                          0  3 

 Child's  Ladder                                                     0  10 

 Principles  of  English  Grammar  [The  Key,  3s.  6d.]           1  6 

Lessons  from  Dr  M'Cullooh's  First  Beading-Book,  large  type,  for 

hanging  on  the  wall,  10  sheets.  Is. ;  or  mounted  on  Boiler.         .1  8 

M'Culloch's  First  Beading-Book,  lid.— Second  Beading-Book       0  3 

 Third  Beading-Book.                                         0  10 

 Fom-th  Bea4ing-Book  and  Synopsis  of  Spelling.          1  6 

 Series  of  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Verse                      2  0 

 Course  of  Beading  in  Science  and  Literature             3  0 

 Manual  of  English  Grammar                               1  6 

 Prefixes  and  Afiixes  of  the  English  Language           0  2 

M'DowALL's  Bhetorical  Beadingsfor  Schools                            2  6 

Millen's  Initiatory  English  Grammar                                    1  0 

Milton's  Poems,  with  Life  and  Notes.   Oliver  and  Boyd's  Edition.  2  0 

Morell's  Poetical  Beading-Book..                                         2  6 

Bae's  First  lessons  in  English  Grammar                               0  6 
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Sngliih  Baadiag,  ate.,  (Mmthiiied.                ».  d. 

Bud's  Ba^ments  of  English  Grammar                                  0  6 

 Bodiments  of  English  Composition  [The  Key,  8s.]              2  0 

 Pronouicing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language              6  6 

Sbssiohal  80HOOL  £t3rmolog^cal  Guide                                    2  6 

 Old  Testament  Biogiaphf                             0  6 

 New  Testament  Biographf.  0  6 

8pALDniG's(Professor)History  of  English  literatore                   3  6 

White's  System  of  English  Grammar                                    1  6 

Wobdswokth's  Excursion.    The  Wanderer.    With  Notes  to  aid 

in  Analysis  and  Paraphrasing,  by  Canon  Bobinson.                  0  8 


OBJECT  USSOHS. 

Object  LessokCasds  on  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Setof  20inaBoz..21  0 
Boss's  How  to  Train  Yomig  Eyes  and  Ears:  A  Manual  of  Object 
Lessons  for  Parents  and  Teachers   1  6 


WBITOrO,  ABITHICETIO,  AKD  BOQK-SESPIV0. 

Gbat's  Introduction  to  Arithmetic  [The  Key,  28.]   0  10 

Huttoh's  Arithmeticand  Book-keeping,  b^  8.  &  D.  Entry,  by  Trotter.  2  6 
 Bo(^-keeping,  by  8.  &  D.  Entry,  by  Trotter,  separately  2  0 

Two  Bttled  Writing  Books  for  Ditto:  Single  Entry               1  6 

 Double  Entry             1  6 

Isoram's  Principles  of  ArithmeHc,  Improved  Edition  {Key,  28.]       1  0 

Maolabbh's  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes,  with  Answers  annexed  0  6 
 System  of  Practical  Book-keeping                          1  6 

AsetofBuled  Writing  Books  adapted  Ibr  the  Work              1  6 

Melbosb's  Arithmetic  by  Trotter,  Improved  Edition  [Key,  2s.  6d.].  1  6 

Soorr's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  [Answers,  6d..]                     0  6 

 Mentsl  Calculation  Text-Book,  Pupil's  Copy                   0  6 

 Teacher's  Copy  0  6 

 Writing  Copy  Books,  with  Engrared  Headings,  in  a  progres- 

siye  Series  of  20  numbers:  Post  Paper,  4d. ;  Medium  Paper,  each  0  8 

 Copy  Lines,  30  Sorts  *  each  0  4 

Smith's  Practical  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes  [Answers,  6d.]        0  6 

....^  Practical  Arithmetic  for  Senior  Classes  [Answers,  6d.]        2  0 

  Key  to  Ditto                                                        2  6 

Stewabt's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  [Answers,  6d.]                  0  6 

 Practical  Arithmetic, /mpn>t;e<iJSr<2i^7»  [The  Key,  2s.]..  1  6 

Tbotieb's  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes  [Answers,  6d.]                 0  6 

 Arithmetic  for  Advanced  Classes  [Answers,  6d.]             0  6 

The  above  two  Books  bound  together  in  leather.        1  3 

 Complete  System  of  Arithmetic  [The  Key,  4s.  6d.]  3  0 
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eSOGSAPHT  Am)  A8IB0H01CT.                 «.  <i. 

Cltdb's  (Dr)  ElexnentBjy  Geography.                                      1  6 

 School  Geograi^y.  4  0 

Edikbubgh  Aoademy  Modem  Geography                                 2  6 

  Ancient  Geography                                 8  0 

Ewinq's  Geography,  with  Astronomy  and  Physical  Geography       4  6 

 with  14  Maps  6  0 

 General  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  29  Maps                 7  6 

Lawson's  Geography  of  the  British  Empire                               3  0 

 Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography                        1  8 

MuRFHT's  Bible  Atlas,  24  Maps,  coloured  (Historical  Descriptions)  1  6 

Beib's  (Dr)  Bailments  of  Modern  Geography  (Map),  1  s. ;  with  5  Maps  I  3 

First  Book  of  Geography  (Beid's  Badiments  abridged)            0  6 

 Outlines  of  Sacred  Geography,  with  Map  of  Palestine          0  6 

 Introductory  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  10  Maps             2  6 

 School  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  16  Maps.                    5  0 

Beid*s  (Hugo)  Elements  of  Astronomy                                     3  0 

  Physical  Geography,  with  Astronomy  (Phys.  Chart)  1  0 

Stewart's  Modem  Geography,  with  Physical  Geog.  and  Astron^...  8  6 

Whitb's  Abstract  of  Genial  Geography,  Is. ;  with  4  Maps           I  3 

 System  of  Modem  Geography,  2s.  6d. ;  with  4  Maps         2  9 

 School  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  24  Maps,                 6  0 

 Elementary  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  10  Maps.           2  6 


SCHOOL  SOKOfik 

Huhtsr's  School  Songs  for  Junior  Classes:  60  Songs,  mostly 
for  two  voices,  4d. — Second  Series,  63  Songs,  just  published         0  4 

 School  Songs  for  Advanced  Classes:  44  Songs,  mostly 

for  three  voices,  6d.^Second  Series,  46  Songs,  jtui pubUabed.,.,,  0  6 

School  Psalmody.  58  pieces  arranged  for  three  voices  0  4 


HOUSEHOLD  SGONCKT. 

Brewsteb's  Household  Economy,  a  Manual  for  Female  Training 
Colleges,  and  the  Senior  Classes  of  Girls'  Schools   2  0 


IIATHEMATICS,  NATTT^AL  PHILOSOPHT,  ETC. 

Ingram's  Mathematics,  by  Trotter  [The  Key,  3s.  6d.],  reduced  to...  4  6 

 Mensuration,  by  Trotter  »«                       2  0 

Ingram  ^  Trotter's  Euclid's  Plane  Geometry  and  Trigonometry..  I  6 

 Elements  of  Algebra                              3  0 

Lees'  Catechism  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Parts  I.  &  II.,  each           0  9 

Nicol's  (Professor)  Introductory  Book  of  the  Sciences.                 1  6 

Trotter's  Logarithms  and  Practical  Mathematics                       3  0 


4     OCRBB  ABD  BOYB'B  EDUOATIOHAIi  WOBXB. 


CoRXiuH'i  Htitory  of  England  In  ^poeliit  nfift        Aii  ^jaB^. 

logical  And  Ghronological  %  f 

GftAHAK'a  (Ehr)  Genealogtcal  and  ^storioil  Bl^liaii.«^«»»«,94^ 
A|D0iMi'i  Hiiitoiy  of  Bcotlondf  with  Mi,p.,....,.,...^^„^^^„^^Mm»d»f 

Obldainith^B  History  of  EngU&d^  with  Mif^».^»m*«^  §  f 

«  GoldKiith'i  Klatory  of  Bama,  wiSk  Kaj^^  «  S 

  Ooldamkli'i  Hiitorj  of  CIihdb^  wUb  U^..^^, 8  6 

Watb^  fliMi^AiW  Hlrtoi^f  wltil^!  Ibtltii'  ,1^  1^'^(4|v$|foiis4t9*t^**m  '3l  '-^f' 

•i  ff 

lifrXktMtlNte  and  Kemmot  <r  dw  U^lH^lSagjlMIMiiAfei 

 IDilofy  of  1  r^nea,        Hafu.,.  .m.  a  6 

  liMMd  fiiitory,,.  I  6 

OatHsflM  of  IJ'VifttQidl  3  0 

Anoient  History— Middle  Agea— Kodam  Histcvy^  each  2  6 

MYTHOLOOT. 

Oltmfus  axd  rre  Inhabitaiit8:  a  NarratlTe  Sketch  of  the  Claasical 
Mythology,  hy  Agnoi  foith.  E^ted  hy  J<^  Ganniefaael,  M.A.  3  6 


haiiah. 

IiEina^i  Theoretical  and  Practical  Italian  Grammar  [Bjbv,  68.]  6  0 

Ramfiii*8  Italian  Grammar  [Kby,  2s.]  ,  2  6 

eAELIO. 

FoBBES'  Principles  of  Gaelic  Grammar  8  q 

LOGIC. 

BAYinss'  (Professor)  Port  Eoyal  Logic  4  0 

SCHOOL  BEOI8TER8. 

Mtbon*8  School  Register  of  Attendance,  Ahsence,  and  Fees,  ar- 
ranged on  a  New  and  Improved  Plan,  and  adapted  to  the  Rerised 
Code.   Each  folio  serves  50  pupils  for  a  Quarter.   1  o 

■^upil's  Daily  Register  of  Marks.  Space  for  62  Weeks   0.  2 
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LATIK  AKD  OBSEK.                       «.  d. 

Aihbwortb's  Latiii  Dictionary,  by  Dnnoan                               9  0 

CioBBO^a  OratioBes  Seleotae,  by  Ptofesaor  Ferguson                      1  6 

 Cato  Major,  Laelias,  etc,  by  Professor  Ferguson              1  6 

 De  OflSciis,  by  Professor  Ferguson                               1  6 

Clyde's  (Dr)  Qreek  Syntax,  with  Notice  by  Professor  Blackie         4  0 

Dtmook's  C»sar,  with  Notes,  Index,  and  Map  of  Gaul                  4  0 

 Sidlust,  with  Notes  and  Index,  reduced  to                     2  0 

Edihbubgh  Academy  Class- Books: — 

Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Language                                     2  0 

Latin  Delectus,  with  Vocabulary                                      3  0 

Rudiments  of  the  Greek  Langruage                                   3  6 

Greek  Extracts,  with  Vocabmary  and  Index                       3  6 

Gic^nis  Opera  Selecta,  published  at  48.  6d.,  reditced  to           8  0 

Belecta  e  Poetis  Latinis                                                8  0 

Febodson's  (Professor)  Grammatical  Exercises,  with  Notes  and 

Vocabulary.    [JTcy,  2s.]                                                    2  0 

^  Introductory  Latin  Delectus,  with  Vocabulary             2  0 

 Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  Notes  and  Index             2  6 

Feboubsok's  (Dr  J.)  Greek  Grammatical  Exercises,  with  Vocabulary. 

[Ke^y  8s.  6d.]                                                                 8  6 

 Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I.  and  II.,  with  Vooab..^  2  6 

Geddbs'  (Professor)  Greek  Grammar,  for  Colleges  and  Schools        4  0 

Gbebk  Testamsht,  Griesbach's  Readings,  by  Duncan,  reduced  to...  3  6 

Hamuueoh's  Functions  of  Si  and  Qui                                       6  0 

^  True  Theory  of  the  Subjunctive                              5  0 

  True  Theory  of  the  Greek  Negative  Mii,  just  published.  2  6 

Homeb's  Iliad,  by  Veitch,  from  Bekker's  Text,  &  Index,  reduced  to  8  6 

 Books  I.,  VI.,  XX.,  and  XXIV.,  with  a  copious 

Vocabulary,  by  J.  Fergusson,  M.D                                     3  6 

Hunter's  Ruddiman's  Latin  Rudiments                                    I  6 

 Sallust,  with  Notes,  reduced  to                                  1  6 

 Virgil,  with  Critical  Notes,  reduced  to.                         2  6 

 Horace,  with  various  Readings,  reduced  to                    2  0 

 Livy's  History,  Books  XXL  to  XXV.,  with  Notes           4  0 

Latix  Testament  by  Beza,  revised  by  Dickinson                       8  6 

M'Dowall's  Cssar,  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  Map,  and  Memoir....  8  0 

  Virgil,  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Memoir              3  0 

Macgowan's  First  Latin  Lessons,  by  Dr  Halle,  with  Vocabulary...  2  0 

 Second  Latin  Lessons,  with  Vocabulary,  reduced  to..... 2  6 

Maib's  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax,  by  Stewart,  witii  Vocabulaiy  8  0 

Massix's  Latiii  Prose  Composition :  Vocabulary  &  Index  Verborum.  8  6 

Melville's  Lectiones  Selectss,  for  Beginners ;  with  Vocabulary....  1  6 
NsiLSOH's  EutropiuB  and  AureUus Victor,  with  Vocabulary,  etc,  New 

JEditioUy  improved  by  M*Dowall                                         2  0 

8tbwabt*8  Cornelias  Nepos,  with  Notes,  Index,  and  Vocabulary ...  8  0 


OLITEI  iSD  Wmrt  ZDUGATSOMAL 


C>ami^»  f  im,  fttmt^  CIubw  Bwvk  .IThe  Uu]. 


.  ^  VUemf%  U\f^m  ^  Ffssee,  wiik  TrwukHwmof^ 

mtf€  d^jfimU  wnd  tdif/m/Ok  pam^fet, — .  ^ — — ^ — 

^mmm  *ttmh»K»f^  (mairM^ii  VmHitHmwt  Yeaim,  rnuA,  edj^M 
ihmfi^§  Ltt        FiiJytkr^  witli  &i$mm  V^ntwihwy  ^ 


wttw  i^^TJ^f  K«i$^    •  

E4ioWgi>  \em  Fnetkal  Fnadi 

with  Qw?$iwm  m  Fremsk  tm  the  ftAjceU 


Fr«od»  MftniMl  «id  TiBr^Wf 


,  Hff\\^^'§  Le  Bonrgeols  GentflboaiiDe  (bound,  I0.  6d.)... 
.  L«  MiMfiibrope  and  Le  Marfage  Fofc6, 1  toL 


,  \0\iMr^n  UkUiire  da  Ctuar]en  XII,  stHTimpper  (bd. 

r  Vdtaire'n  EaiMif<$  fotw  Pierre  le  Grand,  2  rols,  each  

,  \G\Udr&§  Ia  Henriade,  stiif  wrapper  (bonnd,  la.  6d.).... 


i4  dHoUid  Oatahgue  wUl  he  forwarded  post  frbb  ofi  u^, 
Olher  m4  Jhydf  a/n4  a  epeckm  copy  of  any  Booh  wiU  UhewUt  I 
on  receipt  o/iU  retatl  price  in  poetage  $tamp§* 
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OBJECT-LESSON  CARDS 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM 

Set  of  Twenty  in  a  Box,  priee  £1,  It. 

Thb  design  of  this  Series  is  to  give  a  short  desoripti^  oi  some  Plants 
which  are  cnltiYated  for  their  nsefol  properties,  mcA  iubjea  being 
iUiutrated  with  ipecimem  (attached  to  the  CSards)  of  the  various  ohjeete 
described^  and  forming  in  this  department  an  interestiug  Industrial 
Museum,  which  will  be  found  of  great  value  in  the  education  0/  the 
young. 


LIST  OF  OBJEOTS. 

Plahtb  cmmvATSD  Fen  TRnm  Seed. — 1.  Wheat, — Wheat— Straw- 
Plait— Biscuit— Paper  made  of  Wheat-Stiaw-^Maoaroni.  2.  Coffee.-- 
Leaf-Seed. 

Plast  oultiyated  fob  rrs  Boor. — 3.  Oinger, — ^The  Boot— Leaf  of 
Ginger  Plant — Specimen  of  a  Cruciferous  Flower  and  Seed-pod. 

Plants  guiaxvatbd  fob  thbib  Timbbb.— 4.  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch.— ^ 
Specimen  of  Leaves,  and  Cones.  5.  The  WUUno  Tree. — Osier  Twigs — 
Willow  Plait  for  Bonnets — Material  for  Bonnet  Frames.  6.  Oak, — 
Leaf — Oak-bark — Piece  of  the  Trunk — ^Acom — ^Untanned  Leather — 
Tanned  Leather.  7.  The  Beech  Tree.— Leaf— Beech-nut.  8.  The  Ash 
Tree.— Leaf  and  Seed.  9.  The  Cheetnut,-'L6a£  and  Nut  10.  The 
5trdi.— Leaf— Bark.  11.  JU  Walnut  Tree,— Leaf  and  Nut  12.  The 
Oppress  and  Cedar  of  Lebanon, — Leaves.  13.  The  Sycamore  or  Plane 
Tree.— Leaf. 

Plaitts  oultivateo  fob  theib  Fibbb.— 14.  Flax, — Specimen  of  Plant 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  Mill— Fibre  of  the  Stalks— Thread— Linen. 
15.  5enip.— Fibre  of  the  Stalks— Sail-aoth— Cord. 

Plants  cultivatbd  fob  tseie  Babe. — 16.  The  Cork  Tree. — Bark — 
Bark  prepared.  17.  The  Papyrus  or  Bulrush  of  the  -&??&.— Specimen  of 
the  Reed,  and  Filaments  of  the  Crown. 

Plants  cultivated  foe  theib  Leaves. — 18.  The  ifuZ&erry.— Silkworm's 
Cocoon— Silk— Satin— Velvet   19.  The  Hose  2Vee.— Leaf  and  Flower. 

Plant  useful  fob  rrs  Salinb  Pbopbbties.— 20.  Sea-  Weed. — Specimen 
of  Sea-weed.— Soap— Bottle-Glass. 


EDINBURGH:  OLIYEB  AND  BOYD. 
London:  Simpkin,  Mabshall,  and  Co. 


FRENCH  CLAS&«OOK% 

Bt  CHARLES  HEXKI  8CHSEIDER,  VJLIJ&^  ILOP^ 


smnged  cn  n  mlirdy  New  Fin,  widi  Qnertiflw  and  Axwwos 
btfnmd^  ifOkZmtm,  Vri»Z€,€d, 

JUj  to  tte  Xlirdiei.  Pike  2&  6d.  Ako^ 

TIm  Edinlniri^Hig^gcIiMlVewFnetie^  Fmeh  Header, 

witli  QaectioiM  m  Freadi  on  the  Sobjeets  read.    15th  Editioo. 
,  Price  dfl.  ea.  Also, 

The  Edinlmrgli  Eigh  Sdieol  Fnneh  Mtanial  ofConTeriatiim 

AND  OOMMEBCIAL  CDBRESPONBENCE.  Sizili  Edition. 
Price  2b.  6d 


From  B^€morMjLKUouMm,€f  the  Unhenitff  ef  Oxford. 

"Ozran^  JamMTf  tf,  1882, 
Dctr  flfri— I  here  bid  rad  pleasara  In  eznninuig  your  IVvndk  dhamnor. 
The  fffftem  70a  have  adofCed  ie  wdl  ealciilated  to  impras  eaeh  rale  and  its 
ftppHeation  on  the  mind  of  the  popit  The  book  is  well  anaoged,  and  bean 
clear  ttaeea  of  being  die  woric  of  an  eaperieneed  teacher  and  a  thoogfattiil 
mhid.  Your  French  Utader  fanm  a  aaefol  compaoioo  to  joor  Gnunnuur. 
Yoora  iincerety."   


Frm  J.  CHaaosr  Jom,  Esq.^  JSeeretary  to  the  Liverpool  College. 

"  LnrxarooL  Collvoi^  Deotmber  8;  1864. 
"  Dear  8ir,— The  introdaction  of  a  cpod  French  Gramnuur  into  the  College 
ha«  for  iome  time  been  a  subject  of  anlnety  to  the  Principal.  After  a  careful 
inspection  of  lome  of  the  beat  which  have  come  under  his  notice,  he  has 
determined  to  adopt  yours.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  to  me,  as 
iOon  as  70a  can,  800  copies  of  your  Grammar.** 

(Bince  this  first  order  was  executed,  200MBop||hi  mors  have  been  sent  to  the 
College.)   

7%s  aMOwr  wSH  U  happy  to  tranmit,  free  hypeet^  to  iheprineipale  ofputUe  or 
prioaU  tchocU^  a  epeoimen  copy  of  any  cf  theee  booke  on  thefMowing  eondiiiont  :^ 

A  Prospactus  of  the  school  must  be  fSorwarded,  along  with  24  stamps  for 
either  of  the  books,  3d  for  one  Grammar  and  Reader,  and  ^  for  the  three  books. 
Franah  teachers  will  receive  an3r  of  these  books  free  by  post,  by  sending  the 
author  their  cards  and  12  stamps  to  the  High  School,  Edinburgh. 


OLivaa  AMD  Boyd,  Edinburgh.  SiMpxur,  HAnHALX.,  and  Co.,  London. 
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WOBES  OB  WBrrnra,  ABITEMETIO,  and  B00E-EEEFIN6, 


Ingram's  Prinoiples  of  Arithmetio  and  their  Application  to 

fiiuiness  explained  in  a  Popular  Maimer,  and  clearly  Illustrated  by 
Simple  Rules  and  Numerous  Examples.  44th  Edition.  RemoddUd  and 
greatly  Enlarged^  vfith  Exerciaes  on  the  proposed  Decimal  Coinage.  By 
Alex.  Tbotteb,  Teacher  of  Mathematics.   I8mo,  150  pages,  Is.  bound. 

The  Elementary  Rules  are  explained  in  concise  and  intelligent  language, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  youth ;  and  the  various  exercises  are  so  arranged — 
commencing  with  the  most  simple,  an4  increasing  in  difficulty  by  impercepti- 
ble degrees — that  no  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  pupil  can  possibly  be 
apprehended.  Each  rule  ia  foUowed  by  an  example  wrought  out  at  lengthy  and 
is  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  practical  questions  applicable  to  business. 

The  present  edition  has  been  remodelled  and  subjected  to  a  careful  re- 
vision,— the  exercises  in  the  Simple  and  Compound  Rules  have  been  re- 
arranged and  extended,  Fractional  Arithmetic  has  been  more  fully  treated, 
the  exercises  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  science  have  been  greatly  increased, 
and  a  large  collection  of  MiscelUneous  Questions  has  been  given :  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Decimal  Coinage  into  this  country  having  been  for  some  time 
under  the  consideration  of  Government,  several  pages  have  been  devoted  to 
that  system  which  is  most  likely  to  be  preferred.  A  larger  and  more  distinct 
tjrpe  has  been  adopted,  without  increasing  the  price  of  the  work,  and  the 
utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  perfect  accuracy. 

KEY  to  the  IMPROVED  EDITION,  price  2s.,  containing  Solutions  at 
full  length  of  all  the  Exercises. 

Stewart's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes. 

New  Edition^  6d.   AntwerSy  6d. 

Stewart's  Practical  Treatise  on  Arithmetio,  arranged  for 

Pupils  in  Cflasees,  203  pages.  Is.  6d.  bound.  New  Edition.  This 
work  includes  the  Answers,  with  Questions  fbr  Examination.— A 
KEY,  price  2s.  botind. 

Lessons  in  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes.    By  James 

Maolaren,  Master  of  the  Classical  and  Mercantile  Academy,  Hamilton 
Place,  Edinburgh.   18mo,  price  6d.   New  Edition. 

In  this  work  the  Answers  are  annexed  to  the  several  Exercises. 

Maclaren's  Improved  System  of  Practical  Book-Keeping, 

arranged  according  to  Single  Entry,  and  adapted  to  General  Business. 
Exemplified  in  one  Set  of  Books.   12mo,  Is.  6d.  bound.  8th  Edition. 

A  Set  of  Ruled  Writing  Books,  expressly  adapted  for  this 
Work,  and  neatly  done  up  on  fine  paper,  is  dso  to  be  had,  price  Is.  6d. 


•  PUBLISHED  BY  OLIVEE  ASD  BOYD. 


Lessons  in  Aritlimetic  for  Junior  Classes.    By  James 

Trotteb,  late  of  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy.  New 
Edition.  .  18ino,  66  pages,  price  6d.   Anawera^  6d. 

This  book  was  ccarefuUy  revised,  and  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  Simple 
Examples  of  the  various  rules,  worked  out  at  length  and  fully  explained, 
and  of  Practical  Exercises,  by  the  Author's  son,  Mr  Trotter,  Teacher  of 
Mathematics,  etc.,  Edinburgh ;  and  to  the  present  edition  Exercises  on  the 
proposed  Decimal  Coinage  have  been  added.  ■  , 

Uniform  thereimtky  76  pages,  6<?.,  6th  Edition, 

Lessons  in  Arithmetic  for  Advanced  Classes ;  Being  a  Con- 
tinuation of  the  above.  Containing  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions ; 
Simple  and  Compound  Proportion,  with  their  Applications ;  Simple  and 
Compound  Interest;  Involution  and  Evolution,  etc.  By  Alexander  ,  * 
Trotter,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  etc.  With  Exercises  on  the  proposed 
Decimal  Coinage. — Answers,  6d. 

Each  subject  is  also  accompanied  by  an  example  fully  worked  out  and 
minutely  explained.   The  Exercises  are  numerous  and  practical. 

A  Complete  System  of  Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and  Practical; 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students;  containing  the 
Fundamental  Rules,  and  their  application  to  Mercantile  Computations ; 
Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions;  Involution  and  Evolution;  Series; 
Annuities,  Certain  and  Contingent.  By  James  Tsottbb.  Second  Edition. 
12mo,  price  3s.  strongly  bound. 

*^*  All  the  3400  Eaeerdses  in  this  work  are  new.  They  are  appUcdble  to 
ike  business  of  real  life,  a$id  are  framed  in  «tecA  a  way  as  to  lead  the  pupil 
to  reason  on  the  matter.  There  are  upwards  of  200  Examples,  wrought  out 
at  length  and  minutely  exp&iined. 

A  KEY  to  the  above,  price  4b.  6d.  bound,  containing  Solutions  at  full  length 
of  all  the  Questions. 

Trotter's  Edition  of  Hutton's  Book-Keeping.  Published 

Separately*   12mo,  118  pages,  price  2s.  half-bound. 

Sets  of  Ruled  Writing  Boohs,  expressly  adapted  for  use  along  with  Mr  Trotter's 
Edition  of  Hutton's  Book-keeping.  Done  up  on  fine  paper.  For  Single 
Bntry,  per  set,  Is.  6d.  For  Double  Entry,  per  set.  Is.  6d. 

Gray's  Introdaction  to  Arithmetio.  New  Edition,  with  Exer- 
cises on  the  proposed  Decimal  Coinage.  18mo,  price  lOd.  bound. 
Key  to  Ditto,  by  Wallace  and  Trotter,  ISmo,  2s.  bound. 


